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N^'po.         Wednefday^  June  13. 


Magnus  fine  vir'tbus  ignis 

InCaJpum  furtt — —  ■  Virg. 


THERE  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  confideradon  more  effeftual 
to  extinguid-i  inordinate  defires  in   the  Soul  of  man,  than  the  no- 
tions of  TLato  and  his  followers  upon  that  fubjeft.     They  tell  us, 
that  every  pafFion  which  has  been  contrafled  by  the  Soul  during  her  re- 
fidence  in  the  body,  remains  with  her  in  a  feparate  ftate ,-  and  tha-t  the 
Soul  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  differs  no  more  than  the  man  does 
from  himfclf  when  he  is  in  his  houfc,  or  in  open  air.     When  therefore 
the  obfcene  pafTions  in  particular  have  once  taken  root,  and  fpread  them- 
felves  in  the  Soul,  they  cleave  to  her  infcparably,  and  remain  in  her  for 
ever  after  the  body  is  cafl:  off  and  thrown  afidc.     As  an  argument  to  con- 
firm this  their  doftrine  they  obfervc,  that  a  lewd  youth  who  goes  on  in 
a  continued  courfe  of  voluptuoufnefs,  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidi- 
nous old  man;  and  that  the  paffion  furvives  in  the  mind  when  it  is  alto- 
gether dead  in  the  body;  nay,  that  the  defire  grows  more  violent,  and 
(like  all  other  habits)  gathers  ftrength  by  age,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
has  no  power  of  executing  its  own  purpofes.     If,  fay  they,  the  Soul  is 
the  moll  fubjed  tothcfe  pailions  at  a  time  when  flie  has  the  lead  infliga- 
tion  from  the  body,  we  may  well  fuppofe  fhe  will  IHll  retain  them  when 
ilie  is  entirely  divelted  of  it.     The  very  fubitance  of  the  Soul  is  feile- 
rcd  with  them ;   the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to   be   ever  cured  ;  the 
inflammation  will  rage  to  all  eternit)'. 

In  this  therefore  (fay  the  Tlatontfts)  confifts  the  punifliment  of  a  vo- 
luptuous man  after  death:  He  is  tormented  with  deiires  which  it  is  im- 
poffiblc  for  him  to  gratifie,  follicited  by  a  paflion  that  has  neither  objec^fs 
nor  organs  adapted  to  it:  he  lives  in  a  ftate  of  invincible  defirc  and  im- 
potence, and  always  burns  in  the  purfuit  of  what  he  always  dcfpairs  to 
poffcfs.  It  is  for  this  reafon  (fays  Tlato)  that  the  Souls  of  the  dead  ap- 
pear frequently  in  coemiteries,  and  hover  about  the  places  where  their 

A  r    ■  bodies 
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bodies  are  buried,  as  flill  hankering  after  their  old  brutal  pleafures,  and 
defiring  again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling them. 

Some  of  our  mofl  eminent  Divines  have  made  ufe  of  this  TUtonick 
notion,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  fubfiftence  of  our  pafTions  after  death,  with 
great  beauty  and  ftrength  of  reafon.  Tlato  indeed  carries  his  thought 
very  far,  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his  opinion  of  Ghoits  appearing  in 
places  of  burial.  Though,  I  mull  confefs,.  if  one  did  believe  that 
the  departed  Souls  of  men  and  women  wandered  up  and  down  thefe 
lower  regions,  and  entertained  themfelves  with  the  fight  of  their  fpecies, 
one  could  not  devife  a  more  proper  Hell  for  an  impure  Spirit  than  that 
which  Tlato  has  touched  upon. 

The  Ancients  feem  to  have  drawn  fuch  a  Hate  of  torments  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  Tantalus^  who  was  puniftied  with  the  rage  of  an  eternal  thirft, 
and  fet  up  to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  cafl  the  -w'hole  fyflem  of  Tlatanick  Philofophy,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  Soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in  the  fixth 
book  of  his  Mneid  gives  us  the  punifliment  of  a  voluptuary  after  death, 
not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  fpeaking  of. 

. Lucent  genialihus  altis 

Aure a  fulcra  toris,  epulaque  ante  ora  parata 
Regifico  luxH;  furiarum  maxima  juxt a 
Acctibatt  et  manibus  prohibet  contingere  mettfas\ 
Exurgitque  facem  attollens,  atque  intonat  ore. 

They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  di/play'dy 
And  genial  feafts  with  regal  pomp  are  made. 
The  G^een  of  Furies  by  their  fide  is  fet. 
And  f hatches  from  their  months  th'  tint aflcd  meat  % 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hijjingfnakes  /he  rears, 
ToJJing  her  torch,  and  thundering  in  their  ears.  Dryd. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  feverity  of  this  my  Speculation  (which 
otherwife  may  lofe  me  feveral  of  my  polite  Readers)  I  iliall  tranflate  a 
ftory  that  has  been  quoted  upon  another  occafion  by  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  the  prefent  age,  as  I  find  it  in  the  original.  The  Reader 
will  fee  it  is  not  foreign  to  my  prefent  fubjeft,  and  I  dire  fay  will  think 
it  alively  reprefentationofa  perfon  lying  under  the  torments  of  fuch  a 

kind 
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kind  of  Tantalifm,  or  Tlaton'ick  Hell,  as  that  which  we  have  now  under  con- 
fideration.  Monfieur  Tontignatiy  fpeaking  of  a  love-adventure  that  hap- 
pened to  him  in  the  countr),  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  country  laft  fummer,  I  was  often  in  company 
"  with  a  couple  of  charming  women,  who  had  all  the  wit  and  beauty 
«  one  could  defire  in  female  companions,  with  a  dafli  of  coqucttry,  th.it 
"  from  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable  torments.     I  was, 
"  after  my  way,  in  love  with  both  of  them,  and  had  fuch  frequent  op- 
"  portunities  of  pleading  my  paffion  to  them  when  they  were  afunder, 
*'  that  I  had  reafon  to  hope  for  patticular  favours  from  each   of  them. 
"  As  I  was  walking  one  evening  in  my  chamber  with  nothing  about  me 
"  but  my  Night-gown,  they  both  came  into  my  room  and  told  me,  they 
"  had  a  very  pleafant  trick  to  put  upon  a  Gentleman  that  was  in  the  fame 
"  houfe,  provided  I  would  bear   a  part  in  it.    Upon  this  they  told  me 
''  fuch  a  plaufible  llory,  that  I  laughed  at  their  contrivance,  and  agreed 
«  to  do  whatever  they  fhould  require  of  me.     They  immediately  began  to 
«*  fwaddle  me  up  in  my  Night-gown  with  long  pieces  of  linnen,  which 
"  they  folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in  above  an  hundred 
"  yards  of  fwathe:  my  arms  were  prefled  to  my  fides,  and  my  legs  clo- 
«  fed  together  by  fo  many  wrappers  one  over  another,  that  I  looked  like 
"  an  Egyptian  mummy.     As  I  flood  bolt  upright  upon  one  end  in  this 
«  antique  figure,  one  of  the  Ladies  burft  out  a  laughing.     And  now  Ton- 
"  tignuH,  fays  llie,  we  intend  to  perform  the  promifc  that  we  find  you 
"  have  extorted  from  each  of  us.     You  have  often  asked  the  favour  of 
"  us,  and  I  dare  fay  you  are  a  better  bred  Cavalier  than  to  refufe  to  go 
"  to  bed  to  Ladies  that  defirc  it  of  you.     After  having  flood  a  fit  of 
"  laughter,  I  begged  them  to  uncafc  me,  and  do  with  me  what  they  plea- 
"  fed.    No,  no,  fay  they,  \ye  like  you  very  well  as  you  are;  and   upon 
"  that  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houfes,  and  put  to  bed 
"  in  all  my  fwaddles.     The  room  was  lighted  up  on  all  fides ;  and  I  was 
«'  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of  fheets,  with  my  head  (which  was 
«  indeed  the  only  part  I  could  move)  upon  a  very  high  pillow :  this  was 
*'  no  fooner  done,  but  my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed  ■to  me  m 
"  their  fineft  Night-cloatlis.     You  may  eafily  guefs  at  ihc'condition  of  a 
"  man  that  faw  a  couple  of  the  mofl  beautiful  women  in  the  world  un- 
"  dvefl  and  abed  with  him,  without  being  able  to  flir  hand  or  foot.     I 
"  begged  them  to  releafe  me,  and  flruggled  all  I  could  to  get  loofe,  which 
♦'  I  did  with  fo  much  violence,  that  about  mid-night  they  both  leaped  out 
"  of  the  bed,  crying  out  they  were  undone.    But  feeing  me  fefe,  they 

took 
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*'  took  their  pofls  again,  and  renewed  their  raillery.  Finding  all  my 
"  prayers  and  endeavours  were  lort,  I  compofed  my  felf  as  well  as  I 
"  could  ;  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  not  unbind  me,  I  would  fall, 
«  afleep  between  them,  arid  by  that  means  difgrace  them  for  ever:  But, 
«  ^las!  this  was  impofTible,  could  I  have  been  diipofed  to  it,  they  would 
«  have  prevented  me  by  feveral  little  ill-natured  carefTes  and  endcar- 
"  ments  which  they  beitowed  upon  me.  As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to 
«  womankind,  I  would  not  pafs  fuch  another  night  to  be  mailer  of  the 
"  whole  fex.  My  Reader  will  doubtlefs  be  curious  to  know  what  be- 
"  came  of  me  the  next  morning:  why  truly  my  bed-fellows  left  me  a- 
"  bout  an  hour  before  day,  and  told  me  if  I  would  be  good  and  lie  Hill, 
"  they  would  fend  fome  body  to  take  me  up  as  foon  as  it  was  time  for 
"  me  to  rife  :  accordingly  about  nine- a- clock  in  the  morning  an  old  wo- 
«  man  came  to  unfwathe  me.  I  bore  all  this  very  patiently,  being  re- 
«  folved  to  take  my  revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  meafures 
«  with  them  as  foon  as  I  was  at  liberty ;  but  upon  asking  my  old  wo- 
«  man  what  was  become  of  the  two  Ladies,  flie  told  me  ihe  believed 
«  they  were  by  that  time  within  fight  of  Taris^  for  that  they  went  a- 
"  way  in  a  coach  and  fix  before  five-a-clock  in  the  morning. 


N°  92.        Friday^     June  15. 


Conviva  prope  d'tjfenttre  videntur, 

Pofcentes  vario  multum  dtverfa  palafo  j 

^'td dtml  quid non  dem? Hor. 


LOOKING  over  the  late  packets  of  letters  which  have  been  fent  to 
me;  I  found  the  following  one. 

Mr.  Spect.-vtor, 

(^  WOUR  paper  is  a  part  of  my  Tea-equipage;  and  my  fervant  knows 

^    "  my  humour  fo  well,  that  calling  for  my  breakialf  this  morning 

«  (it  being  pail  my  ufual  hour)  ihe  anfwered  the  Spectatok  was  not 

«  yet  com'e  in ;  but  that  the  Tea-kettle  boiled,  and  ihe  expedled  it  every 

*'  moment. 
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"  moment.  Having  thus  in  part  fignined  to  you  the  eftcem  and  vencra- 
"  tion  which  I  have  for  you,  I  mult  put  you  in  mind  of  the  catalogue  of 
«  books  which  you  have  promifed  to  recommend  toour  fex;  for  I  have 
''  deferred  furnilhing  my  clofet  with  Authors,  'till  I  receive  your  advice 
"  in  t.his'^articular,  being  your  daily  difciple  and  humble  fervant, 

LEONORA. 

In  anfvvcr  to  my  fair  difciple,  whom  I  am  very  proud  of,  I  muft  ac- 
cjuaint  her,  and  the  relt  of  my  Readers,  that  fincc  I  have  called  out  for 
help  in  my  catalogue  of  a  Lady's  library,  I  have  received  many  letters  up- 
on that  head,  fome  of  which  1  iliall  give  an  account  of 

In  the  Hrll  clafs  I  fliall  take  notice  of  thofe  which  come  to  me  from  e- 
minent  bookl'ellers,  who  every  one  of  them  mention  with  refpcrt  the 
Authors  they  have  printed,  and  confequcntly  have  an  eye  to  their  own 
advantage  more  than  to  tliat  of  the  Ladies.  One  tells  mc,  that  he  thinks 
it  abfolutely  necellary  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  right  and  ccjui- 
ty,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  perufe  a  better  book  than  'Daltons 
Country  Juftice :  Another  thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Compleat 
Jockey.  A  third  obferving  the  curiofity  and  delire  of  prying  into  fecrcts, 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  fex,  is  of  opinion  this  female  incli- 
nation, if  well  directed,  might  turn  very  much  to  their  advantage,  and 
therefore  recommends  to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations.  A  fourth 
lays  it  down  as  an  unqueilioned  truth,  that  a  Lady  cannot  be  thoroughly 
accompliflied  who  has  not  read  The  fecret  Treaties  and,  Negociatlons  of 
the.  Marfl)al  D'Eftradcs.  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfori^  Jun.  is  of  opinion,  that 
Bayle\  Tii^iionary  might  be  of  very  great  ufe  to  the  Ladies,  in  order 
to  make  them  general  fcholars.  Another,  whofe  name  I  have  forgotten, 
thinks  it  highly  proper  that  every  woman  with  child  Ihould  read  Mr.  W'allV 
Hiftory  of  Infant  Baptifm;  as  another  is  very  importunate  with  mc  to 
recommend  to  all  my  female  Readers  The  finijhing  Jiroke ;  being  a  vin- 
dication of  the  'Patriarchal  Scheme,  &c. 

In  the  I'econd  clafs  I  fliall  mention  Books  which  are  recommended  by 
husbands,  if  I  may  believe  the  writers  of  them.  Whether  or  no  they  are 
real  husbands  or  perfonated  ones  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  books  they  recom- 
mend are  as  follow,  y/  Taraphrafe  on  the  Hijlory  tf/Sufmna.  Rules  to 
keep  Lent.  The  Chriftians  overthrow  prevented.  A  dijjuajlve  fro7n  the 
Tlay-houfe.  The  virtues  of  Camphire,  with  dire5iions  to  make  Camphire 
Tea.  TheTleafures  of  a  Country  Life.  The  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
A  letter  dated  from  Cheapjide  defires  me  that  I  would  advife  all  young 

wives 
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wives  to  make  themfelves  milb-efTes  of  JVhigates  Ar'tthmet'tck,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  poftfcript,  that  he  hopes  I  will  not  forget  The  Count efs  of 
KentV  receipts. 

I  may  reckon  the  Ladies  themfelves  as  a  third  clafs  among  thefe  my 
correfpondents  and  privy-counfellors.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  I 
am  advifed  to  place  Tharamond  at  the  head  of  my  catalogue,  and,  if  I 
think  proper,  to  give  the  fecond  place  to  Cajfandra.  Coquet  ilia  begs  me 
not  to  think  of  nailing  women  upon  their  knees  with  manuals  of  devotion, 
nor  of  fcorching  their  faces  with  books  of  houfewifry.  Florella  defires 
to  know  if  there  are  any  books  written  againft  Prudes,  and  intreats  me, 
if  there  are,  to  give  them  a  place  in  ray  Library.  Plays  of  all  forts  have 
their  feveral  advocates :  All  for  Love  is  mentioned  in  above  fifteen  let- 
ters ;  Sophonisba,  or  Hann'tbars  overthrow.,  in  a  dozen ;  the  Innocent 
Adultery  is  likewife  highly  approved  of:  Mithridates  King  ofTojitus  has 
many  friends ;  Alexander  the  Great  and  Aurenzebe  have  the  fame  num- 
ber of  voices ;  but  Theodo/ius,  or  the  force  of  Love,  carries  it  from  all 
the  reft. 

I  Ihould,  in  the  laft  place,  mention  fuch  books  as  have  been  propofed 
by  men  of  learning,  and  thofe  who  appear  competent  judges  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  muft  here  take  occafion  to  thank  A.  B.  whoever  it  is  that  con- 
ceals himfelf  under  thofe  two  letters,  for  his  advice  upon  this  fubjeft : 
but  as  I  find  the  work  I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  difficult,  I  fhall  de- 
fer the  executing  of  it  till  I  am  further  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of 
my  judicious  contemporaries,  and  have  time  to  examine  the  feveral  books 
they  offer  to  me  ;  being  refolved,  in  an  affair  of  this  moment,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatell  caution. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  I  have  taken  the  Ladies  under  my  particular  care, 
I  fliall-make  it  my  bufinefs  to  find  out  in  the  beft  Authors  ancient  and 
modern  fuch  paffages  as  may  be  for  their  ufe,  and  endeavour  to  accom- 
modate them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their  tafte ;  not  queftioning  but  the  va- 
luable part  of  the  fcx  will  eafily  pardon  me,  if  from  time  to  time  I  laugh 
at  thofe  little  vanities  and  follies  which  appear  in  the  behaviour -of  fome 
of  them,  and  which  are  more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  ferious  cenfure. 
Moft  books  being  calculated  for  male  Readers,  and  generally  written 
with  an  eye  to  men  of  learning,  makes  a  work  of  this  Nature  the  more 
neceirary ;  befides,  I  am  the  more  encouraged,  becaufe  I  flatter  my  felf 
that  I  fee  the  fex  daily  improving  by  thefe  my  Speculations.  My  fair  Rea- 
ders are  already  deeper  fcholars  than  the  Beaus:  I  could  name  fome  of 
them  who  talk  much  better  than  feveral  gentlemen  that  make  a  figure 

at 
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at  /ST/Y/'s;  and  as  I  frequently  receive  letters  from  the///^  Ladhs  and 
pretty  Fello'-jus,  I  cannot  but  obferve  that  the  former  are  fuperior  to  the 
others  not  only  in  the  fenfe  but  in  the  fpelling.  This  cannot  but  have  a 
good  effeft  upon  the  female  world,  and  keep  them  from  being  charmed 
by  thofe  empty  coxcombs  that  have  hitherto  been  admired  among  the 
women,  though  laughed  at  among  the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle  pafTes  for  an  impertinent  fel- 
low, that  JV'tll.  Trij>pt  begins  to  be  finoaked,  and  that  Frank  Smoothly 
himfelf  is  withina  month  of  a  coxcomb,  in  cafe  I  think  fit  to  contiru'e 
this  paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  bufmefs  in  fome  meafurc  to  dcte<^l 
fuch  as  would  lead  aftray  weak  minds  by  their  falfe  pretences  to  wit  and 
judgment,  humour  and  gallantry,  I  fliall  not  fail  to  lend  the  beft  iights  I 
am  able  to  the  fair  fex  for  the  continuation  of  thefe  difcoveries. 


N°  93.         Saturday,  June  i6. 


Spat'io  brevt 

Spe mlongam  refeces :  dum  loquimur,  fugerit  mv'tda 

JEtas :  carpe  diem^  quam  mtnimum  credida  pojlero,       Hor, 


WE  all  of  us  complain  of  the  fliortnefs  of  time,  fairA  Seneca^  and 
yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives,  fays  he,  are  fpent  either  in  doing  notjvng  at  all,  or  in  do- 
ing nothing  to  the  purpofe,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do  : 
we  are  always  complaining  our  days  are  {q.\s\  ind  ading  as  though  there 
would  be  no  end  of  them.  That  noble  Pi'iilofopher  has  defaibed  our 
inconfirtency  with  our  felves  in  this  particular,  by  all  thofe  various  turns 
of  expreflion  and  thought  which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings, 

I  often  confider  mankind  as  wholly  inconfiltent  with  it  felf  in  a  point 
that  bears  ibme  affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we  fcem  grieved  at  the 
fliortnefs  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wifliing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end. 
The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  bufmefs,  then  to  make 
up  an  eltate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then  to  retire.  Thus  although 
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the  whole  life  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  fhort,  the  feveral  divifions- 
of  it  appear  long  and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthening  our  fpan  in  gene- 
ral, but  would  fain  contraft  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The 
Ufurer  would  be  very  w^ell  fatisfied  to  have  all  the  time  annihilated  that 
lies  between  the  prefent  moment  and  next  quarter-day.  The  Politician 
would  be  contented  to  lofe  three  years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things 
in  the  poflure  which  he  fancies  they  will  fland  in  after  fuch  a  revolution 
of  time.  The  Lover  would  be  glad  to  ftrike  out  of  his  exiftence  all 
the  moments  that  are  to  pafs  away  before  the  happy  meeting.  Thus,  as 
fart  as  our  time  runs,  we  fhould  be  very  glad  in  molt  parts  of  our  lives 
that  it  ran  much  falter  than  it  does.  Several  hours  of  the  day  hang  up- 
on our  hands,  nay  we  wiih  away  whole  years ;  and  travel  through  time 
as  through  a  country  filled  with  many  wild  and  empty  waltes,  which  we 
would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at  thofe  feveral  little  fettle- 
ments  or  imaginary  points  of  reft  which  are  difperfed  up  and  down 
in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  moft  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  fhall  find  that 
at  leaft  nineteen  of  them  are  meer  gaps  and  chafms,  which  are  neither 
filled  with  pleafure  nor  bufinefs.  I  do  not  however  include  in  this  cal- 
culation the  life  of  thofe  men  who  are  in  a  perpetual  huny  of  affairs,  but 
of  thofe  only  who  are  not  always  engaged  in  fcenps  of  adion ;  and  I 
hope  I  fliall  not  do  an  unacceptable  piece  of  fervice  to  thefe  perfons,  if  I 
point  out  to  them  certain  methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  fpaces  of 
life.    The  methods  I  fhall  propofe  to  them  are  as  follow. 

The  h;fl  is  the  exercife  of  Virtue,  in  the  moft  general  acceptation  of 
the  word.  That  particular  fcheme  which  comprehends  the  Social  Vir- 
tues, may  givt  employment  to  the  moft  induftrious  temper,  and  find  a 
man  in  bufinefs  rnore  than  the  moft  aftive  ftation  of  life.  To  advife 
the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  comfort  the  affiifted,  are  duties  that  fall 
in  our  way  almoft  every  day  in  our  lives.  A  man  has  fi'equent  opportu- 
nities of  mitigating  the  f-ercenefs  of  a  party ;  of  doing  juftice  to  the 
charafter  of  a  deferving  n^n ;  of  foftning  the  envious,  quieting  the 
angry,  and  reftifying  the  prejiviiced;  which  are  all  of  them  employ- 
ments fuited  to  a  reafonable  natuie,  and  bring  great  fatisfaftion  to  the 
perfon  who  can  bufy  himfelf  in  them  with  difcretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Virtue  that  may  find  employment  for  thofe 
retired  hours  in  which  we  are  altogether  left  to  our  felves,  and  deflitute 
of  company  and  converfation ;  I  mean  that  intercourfe  and  communica- 
tion which  every  reafonable  creature  ought  to  maintain  with  the  great 
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Author  of  his  being.  The  man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  fenfe  of  the 
divine  prefence,  keeps  up  a  perpetual  chearfulnefs  of  temper,  and  enjoys 
every  moment  the  fatisfadion  of  thinking  himfelf  in  company  with  his 
deareft  and  befl  of  friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him :  It  is 
impoffible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts  and  paflions  are  the  mod 
buiicd  at  fuch  hours,  when  thofe  of  other  men  are  the  mod  unadive: 
he  no  fooner  fleps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  burns  with  devotion, 
fwells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  that  prefence 
which  every  where  furrounds  him;  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours 
out  its  fears,  its  forrows,  its  apprehenfions,  to  the  great  fupporter  of  its 
exillence. 

I  have  here  only  confidered  the  neceflity  of  a  man's  being  virtuous,  that 
he  may  have  fomething  to  do ;  but  if  we  conllder  further,  that  the  ex- 
ercife  of  Virtue  is  not  only  an  amufement  for  the  time  it  lalls,  but  that 
its  influence  extends  to  thofe  parts  of  our  exigence  which  lie  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  our  whole  Eternity  is  to  take  its  colour  from  thofe 
hours  which  we  here  employ  in  Virtue  or  in  Vice,  the  argument  re- 
doubles upon  us  for  putting  in  praftice  this  method  of  paiTmg  away  our 
time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  flock  to  improve,  and  has  opportunities 
of  turning  it  all  to  good  account,  what  fhall  we  think  of  him  if  he  fuf- 
fers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  employs  even  the  twen- 
tieth to  his  ruine  or  difadvantagc  ?  But  becaufe  the  mind  cannot  be  al- 
ways in  its  fervours,  nor  ffrained  up  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necelfary 
to  find  out  proper  employments  for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would  propofe  to  fill  up  our  time, 
fhould  be  ufeful  and  innocent  diverfions.  I  mult  confefs  I.  think  it  is  be- 
low reafonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  converfant  in  fuch  diverfions 
as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  them,  but  that 
there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus 
much  to  fay  for  it  fclf,  I  fliall  not  determine;  but  I  think  it  is  very  won- 
derful to  fee  perfons  of  the  bed  fenfe  paffing  away  a  dozen  hours  toge- 
ther in  fhuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  Cards,  with  no  other  converfa- 
tion  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrafes,  and  no  other  Ideas  but 
thofe  of  black  or  red  fpots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  W' ould 
not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  fpecies  complaining  that  life  is 
iliort? 

The  Stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  fource  of  the  moft  noble  and 
ufeful  entertainments,  were  it  under  proper  regulations, 
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But  the  mind  never  unbends  it  felf  fo  agreeably  as  in  the  converfation- 
of  a  well-chofenfriend.  There  is  indeed  no  blelling  of  hfe  that  is  any 
way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  difcreet  and  virtuous  friend.  It 
eafes  and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and  improves  the  underllanding,  en- 
genders thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue  and  good  refolutiorrs, 
fooths  and  allays  the  pafTions,  and  finds  employment  for  moll  of  the  va- 
cant hours  of  life. 

Next  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  perfon,  one  would  endea- 
vour after  a  more  general  converfation  with  fuch  as  are  able  to  entertain 
and  improve  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  which  are  qualifications 
that  feldom  go  afunder. 

There  are  many  other  ufeful  amufements  of  life,  which  one  would  en- 
deavour to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all  occafions  have  recourfe  to 
fomething,  rather  than  fuffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift  with  any 
paflion  that  chances  to  rife  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  tafte  of  mufick,  painting,  or  architefture,  is  like  one 
that  has  another  fenfe,  when  compared  with  fuch  as  have  no  relifh  of 
thofe  arts.  The  florifi:,  the  planter,  the  gardiner,  the  husbandman,  when 
they  are  only  as  accomplifliments  to  the  man  of  fortune,  are  great 
reliefs  to  a  country  life,  and  many  ways  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  pofTefled 
of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diverfions  of  life,  there  is  none  fo  proper  to  fill  up  its 
empty  fpaces  as  the  reading  of  ufeful  and  entertaining  Authors.  But  this 
I  ihall  only  touch  upon,  becaufe  it  in  fome  meafure  interferes  with  the 
third  method,  which  I  Ihall  propofc  in  another  paper  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  dead  unaftive  hours,  and  which  I  fliall  only  mention  in  ge- 
neral to  be,  the  purluit  of  knowledge. 


Monday^ 
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N°94.         Monday-,  June  18, 


Hoc  eji 

Vtvere  bis,  vita  pojfe  priore  frui.  Mart.. 


THE  laft  method  which  I  propofed  in  my  Satnrday\  paper,  for 
filling  up  thofc  empty  fpaces  of  life  which  are  fo  tedious  and  bur- 
thenfome  to  idle  people,  is  the  employing  our  felves  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge.  I  remember  Mr.  Boyle,  fpeaking  of  a  certain  miner 
ral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may  confume  his  whole  life  in  the  fludy  of  it» 
without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all  its  qualities.  The  truth  of  it 
is,  there  is  not  a  fingle  fcience,  or  any  branch  of  it,  that  might  not  fur^ 
nifli  a  man  with  bufmefs  for  Ufe,  though  it  were  much  longer  than  it  is. 

I  fliall  not  here  engage  on  thofe  beaten  fubjeds  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
knowledge,  nor  of  the  pleafure  and  perfeilion  it  gives  the  mind,  nor  on 
the  methods  of  attaining  it,  nor  recommend  any  particular  branch  of  it, 
all  which  have  been  the  topicks  of  many  other  writers;  but  Ihall  indulge 
my  felf  in  a  Speculation  that  is  more  uncommon,  and  may  therefore  per- 
haps be  more  entertaining. 

I  have  before  fliewn  how  the  unemployed  parts  of  life  appear  long  and 
tedious,  and  Ihall  here  endeavour  to  ihew  how  thole  parts  of  life  which 
are  exercifed  in  lludy,  reading,  and  the  purfuits  of  knowledge,  arc  long  but 
not  tedious,  and  by  that  means  difcover  a  method  of  lengthening  our  hvcs> 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  turning  all  the  parts  of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Lock  obferves,  "  That  we  get  the  Idea  of  time,  or  duration,  by 
"  reflefting  on  that  train  of  Ideas  which  fucceed  one  another  in  our 
"  minds:  that  for  this  reafon,  when  we  fleep  foundly  without  dreaming, 
"  we  have  no  perception  of  li'iie,  or  the  length  of  it,  whilfl  we  fleep ; 
"  and  that  the  moment  wherein  we  leave  oft' to  think,  till  the  moment 
*'  we  begin  to  think  again,  feeni  to  have  no  diftance.  To  which  the 
*'  Author  adds,  And  fo  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to  a  waking  m.an,  if 
"  it  were  poflible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  Idea  in  his  mind,  without 
**  variation,  and  the  fucccflion  of  others :  and  we  fee,  that  one  who  fixes 
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«  his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  fo  as  to  take  but  little  notice 
"  of  the  fucceflion  of  Ideas  that  pafs  in  his  mind  whilft  he  is  taken  up 
"  with  that  earneft  contemplation,  lets  flip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
"  part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  fhorter  than  it  is. 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further,  and  confider  a  man  as,  on  one 
fide,  Ihortening  his  time  by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  iQ'N  things  ; 
fo,  on  the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  employing  his  thoughts  on  many 
fubjefts,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and  conftant  fuccelfion  of  Ideas.  Ac- 
cordingly Monfieur  Mallebrancbe.,  in  his  Enquiry  after  truths  (which 
was  publifhed  feveral  years  before  Mr.  Lock\  EJfay  on  human  underfiand- 
ing)  tells  us,  that  it  is  pofTible  fome  creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as 
long  as  we  do  a  thoufand  years ;  or  look  upon  that  fpace  of  duration 
which  we  call  a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  an  whole  age. 

This  notion  of  Monfieur  Mallebrancbe  is  capable  of  fome  Utile  expla- 
nation from  whjit  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Lock-,  for  if  our  notion  of 
time  is  produced  by  our  reflefting  on  the  fucceffion  of  Ideas  in  our  mind, 
and  this  fucceffion  may  be*intinitely  accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  different  beings  may  have  different  notions  of  the  fame  parts  of 
duration,  according  as  their  Ideas,  which  we  fuppofe  are  equally  diftinft 
in  each  of  them,  follow  one  another  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  ra- 
pidity. 

There  is  a  famous  paflage  in  the  Alcoran,  which  looks  as  if  Mahomet 
had  been  poflelfed  of  the  notion  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  It  is  there  faid, 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of  his  bed  one  morning  to  give 
him  a  fight  of  all  things  in  the  feven  heavens,  in  paradife,  and  in  hell, 
which  the  Prophet  took  a  diftinft  view  of;  and  after  having  held  ninety 
thoufand  conferences  with  God,  was  brought  back  again  to  his  bed.  All 
this,  fays  the  Alcoran^  was  tranfafted  in  fo  fmali  a  fpace  of  time,  that 
Mahomet  at  his  return  found  his  bed  flill  warm,  aivi  took  up  an  earthen 
pitcher,  (which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  intlant  that  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel carried  him  away)  before  the  water  was  all  fpilt. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  ftory  in  the  Turkijh  Tales  which  relates  to  this 
paffac^e  of  that  famous  Impoftor,  and  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  fubjeft  we 
are  now  upon.  A  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  Infidel,  ufed  to  laugh  at 
this  circumllance  in  Mahomefs  life,  as  what  was  altogether  impoffible 
and  abfurd  :  but  converfing  one  day  with  a  great  Dodtor  in  the  law,  who 
had  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  the  Doftor  told  him  he  would  quicl^ 
Iv  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  pafTage  in  the  hiltory  of  Mahomet, 
ir  he  would  confent  to  do  what  he  fhould  defire  of  him.    Upon  this  the 
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Sultan  was  direfled  to  place  himfelf  by  an  huge  tub  of  water,  which  he 
did  accordingly;  and  as  he  flood  by  the  tub  amidll  a  circle  of  his  great 
men,  the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  into  the  water,  and  draw 
it  up  again :  the  King  accordingly  thrull  his  head  into  the  water,  and  at 
the  fame  time  found  himfelf  at  thp  foot  of  a   mountain  on  a  fea-lhore. 
The  King  immediately  began  to  rage  againil  his  Dodor  for  this  piece  of 
treachery  and  witchcraft ;  but  at  length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  an- 
gry, he  fet  himfelf  to  think  on  proper  methods  for  getting  a  livelihood  in 
this  ftrange  country:  accordingly  he  applied  himfelf  to  fome  people  whom 
he  faw  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  wood  ;  thefe  people  conduced  him  to 
a  town  that  flood  at  a  little  diflance  from  the  wood,  where,  after  fome 
adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  fortune.     He  lived 
with  this  woman  fo  long  that  he  had  by  her  feven  fons  and  feven  daugh- 
ters: he  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  want,  and  forced  to  think  of 
plying  in  the  flreets  as  a  Porter  for  his  livelihood.     One  day  as  he  was 
walking  alone  by  the  fea-fide,  being  feized  with  many  melancholy  refle- 
ftions  upon  his  former  and  his  prcfcnt  flate  of  life,  which  had  railed  a 
fit  of  devotion  in  him,  he  threw  off  his  cloaths  with  a  dellgn   to  walh 
himfelf,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Mahometans,  before  he  faid  his 
prayers. 

After  his  firft  plunge  into  the  fea,  he  no  fooner  raifed  his  head  above 
the  water  but  he  found  himfelf  flanding  by  the  fide  of  the  tub,  with  the 
great  men  of  his  Court  about  him,  and  the  holy  man  at  his  /ide.  He 
immediately  upbraided  his  teacher  for  having  fent  him  on  fuch  a  courfe 
of  adventures,  and  betrayed  him  into  fo  long  a  flate  of  mifery  and  fer- 
vitude;  but  was  wonderfully  furprized  when  he  heard  that  the  flate  he 
talked  of  was  only  a  dream  and  delufion ;  that  he  had  not  flirred  from 
the  place  where  he  then  flood ;  and  that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head 
into  the  water,  and  immediately  taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  Doftor  took  this  occafion  of  inflrud^ing  the  Sultan 
that  nothing  was  impoflible  with  God ;  and  that  He,  with  whom  a  thou- 
ftnd  years  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he  pleafes,  make  a  fingle  day,  nay 
a  Angle  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his  creatures  as  a  thoufand  years, 

Illiallleave  my  Reader  to  compare  thefe  Eaftern  fables  with  the  notions 
of  thofetwo  great  Philofophers  whom  Ihavequoted  in  this  paper;  and 
fhall  only,  by  way  of  application,  defire  him  to  confider  how  we  may  ex- 
tend life  beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  by  applying  our  felves  diligently 
to  the  purfuits  of  knowledge. 

Tlie 
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The  hours  of  a  wife  man  are  lengthened  by  his  Ideas,  as  thofc  of  a 
Fool  are  by  his  paflions:  the  time  of  the  one  is  long,  becaufe  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it ;  fo  is  that  of  the  other,  becaufe  he  dillinguiflies 
every  moment  of  it  with  ufeful  or  amuiing  thoughts;  or  in  other  words, 
becaufe  the  one  is  always  wifhing  it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoy- 
ing it. 

How  different  is  the  view  of  pad  life,  in  the  man  who  is  grown  old  in 
knowledge  and  wifdom,  from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old  in  igno- 
rance and  folly?  The  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  barren  country,  that 
fills  his  eye  with  the  profped  of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which  produce 
nothing  either  profitable  or  ornamental ;  the  other  beholds  a  beautiful 
and  fpacious  Landskip,  divided  into  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows, 
fruitful  tields,  and  can  fcarce  cafl  his  eye  on  a  fingle  fpot  of  his  pofleffi- 
ons,  that  is  not  covered  with  fome  beautiful  plant  or  tlo  wer. 


N°  98.      Friday^  June  22. 


— Tanta  eji  quarendt  cura  decorn.  Juv. 


THERE  is  not  fo  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  Lady's  Head- 
drefs:  within  my  own  memory  I  have  known  it  rife  and  fall  above 
thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  fhot  up  to  a  very  great 
height,-infomuch  that  the  female  part  of  our  fpecies  were  much  taller 
than  the  men.  The  women  were  of  fuch  an  enormous  llature,  that  we 
appeared  as  GraJJooppers  before  them :  at  prefent  the  whole  fex  is  in  a 
manner  dwarfed  and  (hrunk  into  a  race  of  beauties  that  feems  almoil 
anocher  fpecies.  I  remember  feveral  Ladies,  who  were  once  very  near 
feven  foot  high,  that  at  prefent  want  fome  inches  of  five:  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  Icarn ;  whether  the  whole  fex  be  at 
prefent  under  any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of,  or  whether  they 
have  oilt  their  Head-drelTes  in  order  to  furprize  us  with  fomething  ia- 
that  kind  which  fjiall  be  entirely  new;  or  whether  fome  of  the  tallell  of 
the  iex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  reft,  have  contrived  this  method  to 
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make  themfelves  appear  fizeable,  is  ftill  a  fecret ;  though  I  find  mod  are 
of  opinion,  they  are  at  prefent  like  trees  new  lopped  and  pruned,  that 
will  certainly  fprout  up  and  flourifli  with  greater  heads  than  before.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  infulted  by  women  who  are  taller 
than  my  felf,  I  admire  the  fex  much  more  in  their  prefent  humiliation, 
which  has  reduced  them  to  their  natural  dimenfions,  than  when  the  Uiad 
extended  their  perfons,  and  lengthened  themfelves  out  into  formidable 
and  gigantick  figures.     I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edirice  of  na- 
ture, nor  forraifing  any  whimfical  fuperllrudure  upon  her  plans:  I  mult 
therefore  repeat  it,  that  I  am  highly  plcafcd  with  the  Coilfurc  now  in 
fafhion,  and  think  it  fliews  the  good  fenfe  which  at  prefent  very  much 
reigns  among  the  valuable  part  of  the  fex.     One  may  obfervc,  that  wo- 
men in  all  ages  have  taken  more  pains  than  men  to  adorn  the  out  fide  of 
their  heads;  and  indeed  I  very  much  admire,  that  thofe  female  Architefts, 
who  raife  fuch  wonderful  flrudures  out  of  Ribbands,  Lace,  and  Wire, 
have  not  been  recorded  for  their  refpeftive  inventions.     It  is  certain  there 
have  been  as  many  orders  in  thefe    kinds  of  building,  as  in  thofe  which 
have  been  made  of  marble:  Sometimes  they  rife  in  the  ihape  of  a  pyramid, 
fometimes  Uke  a  tower,  and  fometimes  like  a  fleeple.    In  JuvcnaL\  time 
the  building  grew  by  feveral  orders  and  llories,  as  he  has  very  humoroufly 
defcribed  it. 

Tot  f  remit  ord'tJiibtis,  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 
JEdificat  cafut:  Andromachen  a  front e  videbis\ 
*PoJi  minor  eft:  aliam  ere  das.  Juv. 

But  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  part  of  my  reading,  that  the  Head-drefs 
afpired  to  fo  great  an  extravagance  as  in  the  fourteenth  century;  when 
it  was  built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  or  fpires,  which  flood  fo  exceflively 
high  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  that  a  woman  who  was  but  a  Tigmy  with- 
out her  Head-drefs,  appeared  like  a  Colojfus  upon  putting  it  on.  Mon- 
fleur  Taradin  fays,  "  That  thefe  old  falhioned  fontanges  rofe  an  ell  above 
"  the  head ;  that  they  were  pointed  like  fleeples,  and  had  long  loofe  pie- 
*'  ces  of  Crape  fadened  to  the  tops  of  them,  which  were  curioufly  frin- 
**  ged,  and  hung  down  their  backs  like  ftreamers. 

The  women  might  pofTibly  have  carried  this  Gothick  building  much 
higher,  had  not  a  fimous  Monk,  Thomas  ConneEie  by  name,  attacked  \L 
with  great  zeal  and  refolution.  This  holy  man  travelled  from  place  <o 
place  to  preach  down  this  monftrous  commode;  and  fucceeded  fo  well 
in  it,  that  as  the  Magicians  facrificed  their  books  to  the  flames  upon  the 
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preaching  of  an  Apoftle,  many  of  the  women  threw  down  their  Head- 
dreffes  in  the  middle  of  his  Sermon,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within 
fight  of  the  Pulpit.  He  was  fo  renowned,  as  well  for  the  fanftity  of  his 
life  as  his  manner  of  preaching,  that  he  had  often  a  congregation  of  twen- 
ty thoufand  people ;  the  men  placing  themfelves  on  the  one  fide  of  his 
Pulpit,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  that  appeared  (to  ufe  the  fimilitude- 
of  an  ingenious  writer)  Uke  a  forell  of  Cedars  with  their  heads  reaching 
to  the  clouds.  He  fo  warmed  and  animated  the  people  againft  this  mon- 
{trous  ornament,  that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of  perfecution ;  and  whenever 
it  appeared  in  publick,  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who  flung  Hones 
at  the  perfons  that  wore  it.  But  notwithftanding  this  Prodigy  vanifhed 
while  the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to  appear  again  fome  months 
after  his  departure,  or  to  tell  it  in  Monfieur  Taraditts  own  words,  "The 
"  women  that,  like  fnails  in  a  fright,  had  drawn  in  their  horns,  fhot  them 
"  out  again  as  foon  as  the  danger  was  over.  This  extravagance  of  the 
womens  Head-drelTes  in  that  age  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monfieur  d'Ar- 
gentre  in  his  hiltory  of  Bretagne,  and  by  other  Hiftorians  as  well  as  the 
perfon  I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  ufually  obferved,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only  time  for  the  mak- 
ing of  laws  agajnll  the  exorbitance  of  power ;  in  the  fame  manner  an 
exceffive  Head'-drefs  may  be  attacked  the  moll  eflfeftually  when  the  fa- 
iliion  is  againft  it.  I  do  therefore  recommend  this  paper  to  my  female 
Readers  by  way  of  prevention. 

I  would  defire  the  fair  fex  to  confider  how  impoflrble  it  is  for  them 
to  add  any  thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already  the  matter-^ 
piece  of  nature.  The  head  has  the  moll  beautiful  appearance,  as  well 
as  the  higheft  ftation,  in  a  human  figure.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art 
in  beautifying  the  face :  flie  has  touched  it  with  Vermillion,  planttd  in  it 
a  double  row  of  Ivory,  made  it  the  feat  of  fmiles  and  blufhes,  lighted 
it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the  brightnefs  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each 
fide  with  curious  organs  of  fenfe,  given  it  aires  and  graces  that  can- 
not be  defcribed,  and  furrounded  it  with  fuch  a  flowing  fhade  of  hair  as 
fets  all  its  beauties  in  the  moll  agreeable  light:  in  fhort,  Ihe  feems  to 
have  defigned  the  head  as  the  Cupola  to  the  mofl  glorious  of  her  works ; 
and  when  we  load  it  with  fuch  a  pile  of  fupernumerary  ornaments,  we 
cteflroy  thefymmetry  of  the  humane  figure,  and  foolilhly  contrive  to  call 
off  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beauties,  to  childilh  gew-gaws,  ribbands, 
and  bone-lace. 

Saturday, 
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-Turpi  fecernis  Honeflum.  Hor. 


THE  Club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared  my  felf  a  member, 
were  lall  night  engaged  in  a  difcourfe  upon  that  which  pafTes  for 
the  chief  point  of  honour  among  men  and  women  ;  and  ftarted 
a  great  many  hints  upon  the  fubjed,  which  I  thought  were  entirely  new. 
I  fliall  therefore  methodize  the  feveral  reflexions  that  arofe  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  prefent  my  Reader  with  them  for  the  Speculation  of  this 
day ;  after  having  premifcd,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  paper  which 
feems  to  differ  with  any  palHigc  of  lalt  Thurfdays^  the  Reader  will  con- 
fider  this  as  the  fentimcnts  of  the  Club,  and  the  other  as  my  own  private 
thoughts,  or  rather  thofe  of  Tbaramond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  men  is  Courage,  and  in  women  Chafli- 
ty.  If  a  man  lofes  his  honour  in  one  rencounter,  it  is  not  impoflible  for 
him  to  regain  it  in  another ;  a  flip  in  a  woman's  honour  is  irrecoverable. 
I  can  give  no  reafon  for  fixing  the  point  of  honour  to  thefe  two  quali- 
ties, unlefs  it  be  that  each  fex  feis  the  greatcft  value  on  the  qualification 
which  renders  them  the  moil  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  fex. 
Had  men  chofen  for  thcmfelvcs,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the 
fair  fex,  I  fliould  believe  the  choice  would  have  fallen  on  wifdom  or  vir- 
tue ;  or  had  women  determined  their  own  point  of  honour,  it  is  probable 
that  wit  or  good-nature  would  have  carried  it  againft  Chaflity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  female  fex  than  Courage ; 
W'hether  it  be  that  they  are  pleafed  to  fee  one  who  is  a  terror  to  others 
fall  like  a  flave  at  their  feet,  or  that  this  quality  fupplies  their  own  prin- 
cipal defeft,  in  guarding  them  from  infults,  and  avenging  their  quarrels, 
or  that  Courage  is  a  natural  indication  of  a  flrong  and  i'prightly  condituti- 
on.  On  the  other  fide,  nothing  makes  a  woman  more  eileemed  by  the 
oppofite  fex  than  Chaflity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  thofe 
moll  who  are  hardell  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  befides  Chaflity,  uith 
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its  collateral  attendants,  truth,  fidelitj^  and  conftancy,  gives  the  man  a 
property  in  the  perfon  he  loves,  and  confequently  endears  her  to  him  a- 
bove  all  things. 

I  am  very  much  pleafed  with  a  pafTage  in  the  infcription  on  a  monu- 
ment erefted  in  Wejiminfier  Abby  to  the  late  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of 
Ncwcajlle :  "  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucasy  youngelt  filler  to  the 
"  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchejier ;  a  noble  family^  for  all  the  brothers  were 
**  valiant^  and  all  the  Jijters  virtuous. 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  flrained  to  madnefs, 
the  whole  llory  runs  on  Challity  and  Courage.  The  damfel  is  mounted 
on  a  white  palfry,  as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence ;  and,  to  avoid  fcan- 
dal,  mult  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page.  She  is  not  to  think  of  a  man,  till 
fome  misfortune  has  brought  a  Knight-errant  to  her  relief  The  Knight 
falls  in  love,  and  did  not  gratitude  reftrain  her  from  murdering  her  deli- 
verer, would  die  at  her  feet  by  her  difdain.  However,  he  muft  wafle 
many  years  in  the  defart,  before  her  Virgin- heart  can  think  of  a  furren- 
dcr.  The  Knight  goes  off,  attacks  every  thing  he  meets  that  is  bigger 
and  llronger  than  himfelf,  feeks  all  opportunities  of  being  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  after  feven  years  rambling  returns  to  his  miflrefs,  whofe 
Chaflity  has  been  attacked  in  the  mean  time  by  giants  and  tyrants,  and 
undergone  as  many  tryals  as  her  lover's  valour. 

In  Spain^  where  there  are  flill  great  remains  of  this  romantick  humour, 
it  is  a  tranfporting  favour  for  a  lady  to  call  an  accidental  glance  on  her 
lover  from  a  window,  though  it  be  two  or  three  flories  high  ;  as  it  is  u- 
fual  for  a  lover  to  alTert  his  pafTion  for  his  miftrefs,  in  fingle  combat  with 
a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honour  from  man  to  man,  is  giving 
the  lie.  One  may  tell  another  he  whores,  drinks,  blafphemes,  and  it 
may  pafs  unrefented ;  but  to  fay  he  lies,  though  but  in  jefl,  is  an  affront 
that  nothing  but  blood  can  expiate.  The  reafon  perhaps  may  be,  becaufe 
no  other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage  fo  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie  ; 
and  therefore  telUng  a  man  he  Ues,  is  touching  him  in  the  moft  fenfible 
part  of  honour,  and  indireftly  calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot  omit  un- 
der this  head  what  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Terjians,  that  from 
the  age  of  five  years  to  twenty  they  inftruft  their  fons  only  in  three 
things,  to  manage  the  horfe,  ro  make  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  to  fpeak 
truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this  falfe  kind  of  courage,  has  gi- 
ven occalion  to  the  very  refufe  of  mankind,  who  have  neither  virtue  nor 
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common  fenfe,  to  fet  up  for  men  of  honour.  An  EngUJh  Peer,  who 
has  not  been  long  dead,  ufed  to  tell  a  pleafant  flory  of  a  French  Gentle- 
man that  vifited  him  early  one  morning  at  Taris,  and  after  great  profef- 
fions  of  refpeft,  let  him  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him ; 
which  in  fliort,  amounted  to  this,  that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  Lord- 
fhip  the  perfon's  name  who  juftled  him  as  he  came  out, from  the  Opera;, 
but  before  he  WDuld  proceed,  he  begged  his  Lordihip  that  he  would  not 
deny  him  the  honour  of  making  him  his  fecond.  The  EngUJI?  Lord,  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  a  very  foolifli  affair,  told  him  that  he  was  under 
engagements  for  his  two  next  Duels  to  a  couple  of  particular  friends. 
Upon  which  the  Gentleman  immediately  withdrew,  hoping  his  Lordihip 
would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  meddled  no  farther  in  an  affair  from  whence  he 
himfelf  was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  falfe  notion  of  honour,  in  fo  vain  and  lively  a 
people  as  thofe  of  France^  is  defervedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mod 
glorious  parts  of  their  prefent  King's  reign.  It  is  pity  but  the  punilhment 
of  thefe  mifchievous  notions  fliould  have  in  it  fomc  particular  circum- 
flances  of  fliame  and  infamy;  that  thofe  who  arc  flaves  to  them  may  fee, 
that  inftead  of  advancing  their  reputations,  they  lead  them  to  ignominy 
and  dilhonour. 

Death  is  not  fufficient  to  deter  men,  who  make  it  their  glory  to  dcfpife 
it;  but  if  every  one  that  fought  a  Duel  were  to  ftand  in  "the  pillory,  it 
would  quickly  lefTen  the  number  of  thefe  imaginary  men  of  honour» 
and  put  an  end  to  fo  abfurd  a  pradice. 

When  honour  is  a  fupport  to  virtuous  principles,  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  Laws  of  God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  chcrifhed  and 
encouraged :  but  when  the  didates  of  honour  are  contrary  to  thofe  of 
religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  greatcil  depravations  of  humane  nature, 
by  giving  wrong  ambitions  and  falfe  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable  ; 
and  fhould  therefore  be  exploded  by  all  Governments,  and  driven  cut  as 
the  bane  and  plague  of  human  fociety. 


Tuefdayy 
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Romulusy  et  Liber  pater,  et  cum  Cajlore  Pollux, 
Pojl  mgent'ta  faBa,  deorum  m  templa  receptt  j 
Dum  terras  hommumque  colunt  genus,  ajpera  hella 
Componunt,   agros  ajjlgnant,  opp'tda  condunt-, 
Ploravere  futs  non  refpondere  favorem 
Speratum  merttis: Hor. 


CENSVRE,  fays  a  late  ingenious  Author,  is  the  tax  a  man  fays 
to  the  puhlick  for  being  eminent.  It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man 
to  think  of  efcaping  it,  and  a  weaknefs  to  be  affeftcd  with  it.  All 
the  illuilrious  perfons  of  antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age  in  the  world, 
have  paiTed  through  this  fiery  perfecution.  There  is  no  defence  againft 
reproacli  but  obfcurity  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  concomitant  to  greatnefs,  as  Satyrs 
and  Inveftives  were  an  eflential  part  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  expofed  to  cenfure  on  one  hand,  they  are  as 
much  hable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which 
are  not  due  to  them,  they  hkewife  receive  praifes  which  they  do  not 
deferve.  In  a  word,  the  man  in  a  high  poft  is  never  regarded  with  an 
indifferent  eye,  bu-t  always  confidered  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  For 
this  reafon  perfons  in  great  ftations  have  feldom  their  true  charaders 
drawn  till  feveral  years  after  their  deaths.  Their  perfonal  friendfliips  and 
enmities  mull  ceafe,  and  the  parties  they  were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end, 
•before  their  faults  or  their  virtues  can  have  juftice  done  them.  When 
writers  have  the  leall:  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  in  the 
befl  difpoiition  to  tell  it. 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  pofterity  to  adjufl;  the  charafters  of  il- 
luftrious  perfons,  and  to  fet  matters  right  between  thofe  antagonifts,  who 
by  their  rivalry  for  greatnefs  divided  a  whole  age  into  faftions.  We  caii 
now  allow  Cafar  to  be  a  great  man,  without  derogating  from  Tomfey;  and 
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celebrate  the  virtues  of  Cato^  without  detracfting  from  thofe  of  Ca'far. 
Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praife  allot- 
ted him,  in  which  whilft  he  lived  his  friends  were  too  profufe,  and  his 
enemies  too  fparing. 

According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Nezi>tou\  calculations,  the  laft  Comet  that  made 
its  appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  fo  much  heat  by  its  approaches  to  the 
Sun,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thoufand  times  hotter  than  red  hot  I- 
ron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and  that  fuppoling  it  as  big  as  the 
Earth,  and  at  the  fame  diltance  from  the  Sun,  it  would  be  fifty  thoufand 
years  in  cooling,  before  it  recovered  its  natural  temper.  In  the  like 
manner,  if  an  Engl'tjhman  confiders  the  great  ferment  into  which  our  po- 
litical world  is  thrown  at  prefent,  and  how  intenfely  it  is  heated  in  all  its 
parts,  he  cannot  fuppofe  that  it  will  cool  again  in  lefs  than  three  hundred 
years.  In  fuch  a  trad:  of  time  it  is  poilible  that  the  heats  of  the  prefent 
age  may  be  extinguifhed,  and  our  feveral  clafles  of  great  men  reprefent- 
ed  under  their  proper  charafters.  Some  eminent  Hiflorian  may  then 
probably  arife,  that  will  not  write  recentibus  odi'ts  (as  Tacitus  exprcfTcs  it) 
with  the  pafTions  and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary  Author,  but  make 
an  impartial  diftribution  of  fame  among  the  great  men  of  the  prefent 
age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  my  felf  very  often  with  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  imaginary  Hillorian  defcribing  the  reign  of  ANNE  the  Firfl,  and 
introducing  it  with  a  Preface  to  his  Reader;  that  he  is  now  entring  upon 
the  moll  fliining  part  of  the  Englijh  ftory.  The  great  rivals  in  fame  will 
be  then  diftinguiflied  according  to  their  refpedive  merits,  and  fliine  in 
their  proper  points  of  light.  Such  an  one  (fays  the  Hiltorian)  though  va- 
rioufly  reprefented  by  the  writers  of  his  own  age,  appears  to  have"  been 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  great  application,  and  uncommon 
integrity:  nor  was  fuch  an  one  (though  of  an  oppofite  party  and  interell) 
inferior  to  him  in  any  of  thefe  refpeds.  The  feveral  antagonills  who 
now  endeavour  to  depreciate  one  another,  and  are  celebrated  or  tra- 
duced by  different  parties,  will  then  have  the  fame  body  of  admirer?,, 
and  appear  illuftrious  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Br'tt'tjh  nation.  The 
deferving  man,  who  can  now  recommend  himfelf  to  the  efteem  of  but 
half  his  countrymen,  will  then  receive  the  approbations  and  applaufes  of 
a  whole  age. 

Among  the  feveral  perfons  that  flourifh  in  this  glorious  reign,  there  is 
no  queftion  but  fuch  a  future  Hillorian  as  the  perfon  of  whom  I  am  fpeak- 

ing, 
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ing,  will  make  mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who  have 
now  any  figure  in  the  Britijh  nation.  For  my  own  part,  1  often  flatter 
my  felf  with  the  honourable  mention  which  will  then  be  made  of  me; 
and  have  drawn  up  a  paragraph  in  my  own  imagination,  that  I  fancy  will 
not  be  altogether  unliice  what  will  be  found  in  fome  page  or  other  of 
this  imaginary  Hiftorian. 

It  was  undin^Tliis  reign,  fays  he,  that  the  Spectator  publi/hed  thofe 
httle  diurnal  Eflays  which  are  Hill  extant.     We  know  very  little  of  the 
name  or  perfon  of  this  Author,  except  only  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  very 
ihort  face,  extremely  addided  to  iilence,  and  fo  great  a  lover  of  know- 
ledge, that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  for  no  other  rcafon,  but  to 
take  the  meafure  of  a  Pyramid.     His  chief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger. 
■  DE  CovERLEY,  a  whimfical  couutry  Knight,  and  a  TVw/Zcr  whofe  name 
he  has  not  tranfmitted  to  us.     He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  houfe  of  a 
widow-woman,  and  was  a  great  humourill  in  all  parts  of  his  life.     Thig 
is  all  we  can  affirm  with  any  certainty  of  his  perfon  and  charaSer.    As 
for  his  Speculations,  notwithftanding  the  feveral  obfolete  words  and  ob- 
fcure  phrafes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  Hill  underfland  enough  of 
them  to  fee  the  diverfions  and  charafters  of  the  Etiglijh  nation  in  his 
time:  not  but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  the  mirth  and  humour 
of  the  Author,  who  has  doubtlefs  flrained  many  reprefentations  of  things 
beyond  the  truth.    For  if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their  hteral  mean- 
ing, we  mult  fuppofe  that  women  of  the  firft  quality  ufed  to  pafs  away 
whole  mornings  at  a  Puppet- iliow:  that  they  attefted  their  principles  by 
their  Tatches :  that;  an  Audience  would  fit  out  an  evening  to  hear  a  dra- 
matical performance  written  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  underiland: 
That  chairs  and  flower-pots  were  introduced  as  Aftors  upon  the  Britijh 
Itage :  .that  a  promifcuous  afTembly  of  men  and  women  were  allowed  to 
meet  at  midnight  in  mafques  within  the  verge  of  the  Court ;   with  many 
improbabilities  of  the  like  nature.    We  mufl  therefore,  in  thefe  and  the 
like  cafes,  fuppofe  that  thefe  remote  hints  and  allufions  aimed  at  fome 
crtain  follies  which  were  then  .in  vogue,  and  which  at  prefent  we  have 
not  any  notion  of.     We  may  guefs  by  feveral  palTiiges  in  the  Speculati- 
ons, that  there  were  writers  who  endeavoured  to  detraft  from  the  works 
of  this  Author;  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  come  down  to  us,  we 
cannot  guefs  at  any  obje6iions  that  could  be  made  to  his  paper.    If  we 
confider  his  fl:yle  with  that  indulgence  which  we  muft  fliew  to  old  Eng^ 
Jijh  writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  variety  of  his  fubjedis,  with  thofe  fe- 
veral 
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yeral  critical  diflertations,  moral  reflexions,      *      *      •      *      *      4 

The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is  fo  much  to  my  advantage,  and 
beyond  any  thing  I  can  pretend  to,  that  I  hope  my  Reader  will  excufe 
me  for  not  inferting  it. 


N°  102.         Wedncfday^  June  27. 


— Lufus  ammo  debent  al'iquando  dart. 

Ad  cogttandum  mdtor  ut  redeat  fthi»  Phxdr. 


I  Do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  Letter  a  fatyr  upon  Co- 
quettes, or  a  rcprefentation  of  their  feveral  fantattical  accomplilhmcnts, 
or  what  other  title  to  give  it ;  but  as  it  is  I  ihall  communicate  it  to 
the  publick.    It  will  fufficiently  explain  its  own  intentions,  fo  that  I  fliall 
give  it  my  Reader  at  length  without  either  Preface  or  Poftfcript. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
Cc  \  T  7*0  MEN  are  armed  with  Fans  as  men  with  Swords,  and  fome- 
VV  "  times  do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end  there- 
«  fore  that  Ladies  may  be  entire  Miftreffes  of  the  weapon  which  they 
"  bear,  I  have  ereded  an  Academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women 
"  in  the  Exercife  of  the  FaUy  according  to  the  moll  fafliionable  airs  and 
"  motions  that  are  now  pradifed  at  Court.  The  Ladies  who  carry 
"  Fans  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  Hail,  where  they 
«♦  are  inftrufted  in  the  ufe  of  their  Arms,  and  exercifed  by  the  following 
"  words  of  command. 

Handle  your  FauSy 

X)nfnrl  your  Fans., 

1)'tfc barge  your  Fansy 

Ground  your  Fans^ 

Recover  your  Fans, 

Flutter  your  Fans. 
VoL.m.  D  «Br 
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«  By  the  right  obfervation  of  thefe  few  plain  words  of  command,  a  wo- 
"  man  of  a  tolerable  genius  who  'vnW  apply  herfelf  diligently  to  her  ex- 
"  ercife  for  the  fpace  of  one  half  year,  ihall  be  able  to  give  her  Fan  all 
"  the  graces  that  can  poflibly  enter  into  that  httle  modifh  machine. 

"  But  to  the  end  that  my  Readers  may  form  to  themfelves  a  right  no- 
"  tion  of  this  Exerc'tfcy  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in  all  its  parts. 
*•  When  my  female  Regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with  every  one 
"  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the  word  to  handle  their 
«  Fansy  each  of  them  fliakes  her  Fan  at  me  with  a  fmile,  then  gives  her 
"  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  flioulder,  then  prefles  her  lips  with 
**  the  extremity  of  her  Fan,  then  lets  her  arms  fall  in  an  eafy  motion, 
"  and  Hands  in  a  readinefs  to  receive  the  next  word  of  Command.  AH 
"  this  is  done  with  a  clofe  Fan,  and  is  generally  learned  in  the  firft 

*  week. 

"  The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  Fauy  in  which  are  com- 
"  prehended  feveral  little  flurts  and  vibrations,  as  alfo  gradual  and  deli- 
«*  berate  openings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  afunder  in  the  Fan  it 
"  felf,  that  are  feldom  learned  under  a  month's  praftice.  This  part  of 
*♦  the  Exercife  pleafes  the  fpeftators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  difco- 
"  vers  on  a  fudden  an  infinite  number  of  Cupids,  Garlands,  Altars,  Birds, 
"  Beafts,  Rain-bows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that  difplay  them- 
"  felves  to  view,  vvhilft  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  pidure  in  her 
«  hand. 

**  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  difcharge  their  Fansy  they  give  one 
•*  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  confiderable  diltance  when  the 
«wind  fits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  mofl  difficult  parts  of  the  Exercife  \ 
"  but  I  have  feveral  Ladies  with  me,  who  at  their  firft  entrance  could 
"  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  further  end  of  a  room, 
"  who  can  now  difcharge  a  Fan  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  fiiall  make  a 
"  report  like  a  pocket-piftol.  I  have  likewife  taken  care  (in  order  to 
"  hinder  young  women  from  letting  off  their  Fans  in  wrong  places  or 
"  unfuitable  occafions)  to  fhew  upon  what  fubjeft  the  crack  of  a  Fan 

may  come  in  properly:  I  have  likewife  invented  a  Fan,  with  which  a 

girl  of  fixteen,  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind  which  is  enclofed  about 
"  one  of  the  largeft  flicks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty 

with  an  ordinary  Fan. 

*'  When  the  Fans  are  thus  dlfcharged,  the  word  of  command  in  courfe 

*  is  to  ground  their  Fans.    This  teaches  a  Lady  to  quit  her  Fan  grace- 
«  fully  when  fhe  throws  it  afide  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack  of   cards, 

«  adjuft 


« 


i( 
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«  adjuft  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  her  fclf  to  any 
■«  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  Exerc'tfe,  as  it  only  con- 
«  fids  in  toiling  a  Fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table  (which  flands  by  for 
«  that  purpofe)  may  be  learned  in  two  days  time  as  well  as  in  a  twelve- 
«  month. 

«  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  difarmed,  I  generally  let  them 
«  walk  about  the  room  for  fome  time ;  when  on  a  fudden  (like  Ladies 
«  that  look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  viilt)  they  all  of  them  haften 
•*  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place  themfelves  in  their 
"  proper  flations  upon  my  calling  out  recover  your  Fans.  This  part 
"  of  the  Exerc'tfe  is  not  difficult,  provided  a  woman  applies  her  thoughts 
"  to  it. 

«  Th.t  fluttering  of  the  Fan  is  the  lafl,  and  indeed  the  mafler-piece 
«  of  the  whole  Exerc'tfe ;  but  if  a  Lady  does  not  mif-fpend  her  time, 
*'  (he  may  make  her  felf  miltrefs  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally  lay 
"  afide  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  fummer  for  the  teaching  this 
*«  part  of  the  Exerc'tfe^  for  as  foon  as  ever  I  pronounce  flutter  your  Fans, 
«  the  place  is  filled  with  fo  many  zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very 
"  refrefliing  in  that  feafon  of  the  year,  though  they  might  be  dangerous 
"  to  Ladies  of  a  tender  confUtution  in  any  other. 

"  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the 
^^  flutter  of  a  Fan:  There  is  the  angry  Flutter,  the  modefl  Flutter,  the 
«  timorous  Flutter,  the  confufed  Flutter,  the  merry  Flutter,  and  the  a- 
«'  morous  Flutter.    Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  fcarce  any  emotion  in 
*«  the  mind  which   does  not   produce  a  fuitahle  agitation  in  the  Fan  ; 
«  infomuch,  th,at  if  I  only  fee  the  Fan  of  a  difciplined  Lady,  I  know  ve- 
«  ry  well  whether  flie  laughs,  frowns,  or  bluihes.    I  have  feen  a  Fan  fo 
«  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  abfent  lover 
«  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it :  and  at  other 
««  times  fo  very  languilhing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for  the  Lady's  fake 
««  the  lover  was  at  a  fufficient  dillance  from  it.     I  need  not  add,  that  a 
*<  Fan  is  either  a  Prude  or  Coquette,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pcr- 
«  fon  who  bears  it.    To  conclude  my  letter,  I  mud  acquaint  you  that  I 
«  have  from  my  own  obfervations  compiled  a  little  Treatife  for  the  ufe 
<'  of  my  fcholars,  intitled.  The  pajflons  of  the  Fan-,  which  I  will  commu- 
*'  nicatc  to  you,    if  you  think  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  publick.    I  fliall 
"  have  a  general  review  on  Thurfday  next ;  to  which  you  fhall  be  very 
«  welcome  if  you  will  honour  it  with  your  prefence. 

/  am,  Bcc. 

D  1  y.  J".  «  I 
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IP.  S.  "  I  teach  young  Gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a  Fan. 
N.  B.  "  I  have  feveral  Uttle  plain  Fans  made  for  this  ufe,  to  avoid 
*»  expence. 


N°  105.        Saturday^  June  30. 


J4  arhitror 

Adpnme  m  vita  ejfe  utile,  ne  quid nim'n,  Ter.  And. 


MY  friend  Will.  Honeycomb  values  himfelf  very  much  upon 
what  he  calls  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  has  coft  him 
many  difafters  in  his  youth;  for  Will,  reckons  every  misfor- 
tune that  he  has  met  with  among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter  a- 
mong  the  men,  as  parts  of  his  education,  and  fancies  he  fhould  never  have 
been  the  man  he  is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  knocked  down  confta- 
bles,  difturbed  honeft  people  with  his  midnight  ferenades,  and  beat  up  a 
lewd  woman's  quarters,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow.  The  engaging  in 
adventures  of  this  nature  Will,  calls  the  ftudying  of  mankind  ;  and 
terms  this  knowledge  of  the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Will. 
ingenuoufly  confefles,  that  for  half  his  life  his  head  aked  every  morning 
with  reading  of  men'over-night ;  and  at  prefent  comforts  himfelf  under 
certain  pains  which  he  endures  from  time  to  time,  that  without  them  he 
could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  gallantries  of  the  age.  This 
Will,  looks  upon  as  the  learning  of  a  Gentleman,  and  regards  all  other 
kinds  of  fcience  as  the  accomplilhmenrs  of  one  whom  he  calls  a  Scholar, 
a  Bookifli  man,  or  a  Philpfopher. 

For  thefe  reafons  Will,  fliines  in  mixed  company,  where  he  has  the 
difcretion  not  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  often  a  certain  way  of 
making  his  real  ignorance  appear  a  feeming  one.  Our  Club  however  has 
frequently  caught  him  tripping,  at  which  times  they  never  ipare  him.. 
For  as  Will,  often  infults  us  with  the  knowledge  of  the  town,  we 
fometimes  take  our  revenge  upon  him  by  our  knowledge  of  book?. 

He  was  laft  week  producing  rwo  or  three  letters  which  he  writ  in  his 
youth  to  a  Coquette  Lady.    The  raillety  of  them  was  natural,  and  well 

enough 
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enough  for  a  meer  man  of  the  town;  bur,  very  unluckily,  levcul  of  the 
words  were  wrong  fpelt.  Will,  laught  this  off  at  firlt  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  finding  himfelfpufhed  on  all  fides,  and  efpecially  by  the  Tem^ 
■pier,  he  told  us,  with  a  little  paffion,  that  he  never  hked  pedantry  in 
fpeFling,  and  that  he  fpelt  like  a  Gentleman,  and  not  like  a  Scholar:  up- 
on  this  Will  had  recourfe  to  his  old  topick  of  ihevving  the  narrow-fpi- 
ritednefs,  the  pride,  and  ignorance  of  pedants ;  which  he  carried  fo  far, 
that  upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  to- 
gether fuch  refleftions  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that  fubjed. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able  to  talk  of 
nothing  elfe,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we  call  a  Pedant. 
But,  methinks,  we  fliould  enlarge  the  title,  and  give  it  every  one  that 
does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  profellion,  and  particular  way  of 
life. 

What  is  a  greater  Pedant  than  a  meer  man  of  the  town  ?  barr  him  the 
play-houfes,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  an  account  of  a 
few  fafliionable  diltempers  that  have  befallen  him,  and  you  itrike  him 
dumb.  How  many  a  pretty  Gentleman's  knowledge  lies  all  within  the 
verge  of  the  Court?  he  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the  principal  favou- 
rites, repeat  the  fhrewd  fayings  of  a  man  of  quality,  whifper  an  intreague 
that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame ;  or,  if  the  fphere  of  his 
obfervations  is  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps  enter  into  all 
the  incidents,  turns,  and  revolutions  in  a  game  of  Ombre.  When  he  has 
gone  thus  far,  he  has  flievvn  you  the  whole  circle  of  his  accomplilhments, 
his  parts  are  drained,  and  he  is  difabled  from  any  further  converfation. 
What  are  thefe  but  rank  Pedants?  and  yet  thefe  are  the  men  who  value 
themfelves  moll  on  their  exemption  from  the  pedantry  of  Colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  Military  Pedant,  who  always  talks  in  a  camp, 
and  is  ilorming  towns,  making  lodginents,  and  fighting  battles  from  one* 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Every  thing  he  fpeaks  Imells  of  gunpow- 
der; if  you  takeaway  his  artillery  from  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  fay 
for  himfelf  I  might  likewife  mention  the  Law  Pedant,  that  is  perpetual- 
ly putting  cafes,  repeating  the  tranfadions  of  Wejiminfter-hall,  wrang- 
ling with  you  upon  the  moil  indifferent  circumftances  of  life,  and  not  to 
be  convinced  of  the  diitance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  moll  trivial  point  in 
converlation  but  by  dint  of  argument.  The  State  Pedant  is  wrapt  up 
in  news,  and  loit  in  polidcks.  If  you  mention  either  of  the  ICini^s  of 
Spain  or  "Poland,  he  talks  very  notably;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  G^- 
zettc,  you  drop  iiim.    Infliort,  a  meer" Courtier,  a  meer  Soldier,  a  meer 

Scholar, 
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Scholar,  a  meer  any  thing,  is  an  infipid  pedantick  charafter,  and  equally 
ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  fpecics  of  Pedants,  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  Book-pe- 
dant is  much  the  moll  fupportable ;  he  has  at  lead  an  -exercifed  under- 
Handing,  and  a  head  which  is  full  though  confufed,  fo  that  a  man  who 
convcrles  with  him  may  often  receive  from  him  hints  of  things  that  are 
worth  knowing,  and  what  he  may  poflibly  turn  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, though  they  are  of  little  ufe  to  the  ^owner.  The  worfl  kind  of 
Pedants  among  learned  men,  are  fuch  as  are  naturally  endued  with  a  ve- 
ry fmall  fliare  of  common  fenfe,  and  have  read  a  great  number  of  books 
without  tafte  or  diftinftion. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  Learning,  like  travelling,  and  all  other  methods  of 
improvement,  as  it  finifhes  good  fenfe,  fo  it  makes  a  filly  man  ten  thou- 
fand  times  more  infufFerable,  by  fupplying  variety  of  matter  to  his 
impertinence,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  abounding  in  abfurdi- 
ties. 

Shallow  Pedants  cry  up  one  another  much  more  than  men  of  folid  and 
ufeful  learning.  To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or  collator  of  a 
manufcript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of  the  common- wealth  of 
letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age ;  when  perhaps  upon  examination  yoiu 
find  that  he  has  only  reftifyed  a  Greek  particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  feii- 
tcnce  in  proper  commas. 

They  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavifh  of  their  praifes,  that  they 
may  keep  one  another  in  countenance ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wife,  has  a  na» 
-tural  tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arrogant. 


Monday^ 
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N°  106.        Monday y  July  2. 


— - —  H'mc  ubi  copia 
Manah'tt  ad  plenum  benign» 
Runs  honorum  opulenta  cornu.  Hor. 


HAVING  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger DECovBRLYto  pafs  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  coun- 
try, I  laft  week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  fettled  with 
him  for  fome  time  at  his  country-houfe,  where  I  intend  to  form  feveral 
of  my  enfuing  Speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
wkh  my  humour,  lets  me  rife  and  go  to  bed  when  I  pleafe,  dine  at  his 
own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  fit  flill  and  fay  nothing  with- 
out bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  Gentlemen  of  the  country  come 
to  fee  him,  he  only  fhews  me  at  a  dillance.  As  I  have  been  walking  in 
his  fields  I  have  obferved  them  ftealing  a  fight  of  me  over  an  hedge,  and 
have  heard  the  Knight  defiring  them  not  to  let  me  fee  them,  for  that  I  ha- 
ted to  be  flared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  cafe  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  becaufe  it  confifts  of 
fober  and  ftaid  perfons ;  for  as  the  Knight  is  the  beft  mafter  in  the  world, 
he  feldom  changes  his  fervants ;  and  as  he  is  beloved  by  all  about  him, 
his  fervants  never  care  for  leaving  him:  by  this  means  his  domefHcks  are 
all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  their  mafter.  You  would  take  his  Va- 
let de  Chambre  for  his  brother,  his  Butler  is  grey-headed,  his  Groom  is 
one  of  the  graveft  men  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  his  Coachman  has  the 
looks  of  a  Privy-Counfellor.  You  fee  the  goodnefs  of  the  Mafter  even 
in  the  old  houfe-dog,  and  in  a  grey  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  ftable  with 
great  care  and  tendern^fs  out  of  regard  to  his  paft  fervices,  though  he 
has  been  ufelcfs  for  feveral  years. 

I  could  not  but  obferve  with  a  great  deal  ofpleafure  the  joy  that  appeared 
in  the  countenances  of  thefe  ancient  domefticks  upon  my  friend's  arri- 
val at  his  country-feat.    Some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at 

the 
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the  fight  of  their  old  Mafter ;  every  one  of  them  preffed  forward  to  do 
Ibmething  for  him,  and  feemed  difcouraged  if  they  \^'ere  not  employed. 
At  the  fam.c  time  the  good  old  Knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and 
the  maltcr  of  the  family,  tempered  the  enquiries  after  his  own  affairs 
with  feveral  kind  qucllions  relating  to  themfclves.  This  humanity  and 
good-nature  engages  every  body  to  him,  fo  that  when  he  is  pleafant  upon 
any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humour,  and  none  fo  much  as  the 
perfon  whom  he  diverts  himfclf  with:  on  the  contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or 
betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  eafy  for  a  Itander-by  to  obferve  a 
fecret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his  fervants. 

Myvvorthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his  Butler, 
who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  fellow-fervants, 
wonderfully  defirous  of  pleafing  me,  becaufe  they  have  often  heard  their 
mailer  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himfelf  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Ro- 
ger, and  has  lived  at  his  houfe  in  the  nature  of  a  Chaplain  above  thirty 
years.  This  Gentleman  is  a  perfon  of  good  fenfe  and  fome  learning,  of 
a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  converfation:  he  heartily  loves  Sir  Ro- 
ger, and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the  old  Knight's  efteem;  fo 
that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependant. 

1  have  obferved  in  feveral  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir  Roger, 
amidftallhis  good  qualities,  is  fomething  of  an  humourift;  and  that  his 
Virtues,  as  well  as  Imperfeftions,  are  as  it  were  tinged  by  a  certain  ex- 
travagance, which  makes  them  particularly  his,  and  diltinguifl-ies  them 
from  thofe  of  other  men.  This  caft  of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  in- 
nocent in  it  felf,  fo  it  renders  his  converfation  •  highly  agreeable,  and 
more  delightful  than  the  fame  degree  of  Senfe  and  Virtue  would  appear 
in  their  common  and  ordinary  colours.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  lall 
night,  he  asked  me  howl'liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  juft  now 
mentioned  ?  and  without  ftaying  for  my  anfwer  told  me,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  infulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table;  for 
which  reafouj  he  defired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  Univeriity  to 
find  him  out  a  Clergyman  rather  of  plain  fenfe  than  much  learning,  of  a 
good  afpe^,  a  clear  voice,  a  fociable  temper,  and,  if  poffible,  a  man  that 
underftood  a  little  of  Back-gammon.  My  friend,  fays  Sir  Roger,  found 
me  out  this  Gentleman,  who,  befides  the  endowments  required  of  him, 
is,  they  tell  me,  a  good  Scholar  though  he  does  not  fliew  it.  I  have 
given  him  the  parfotiage  of  the  parifh;  and  becaufe  I  know  his  value, 

have 
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have  fettled  upon  him  a  good  Annuity  for  life.    If  he  out-lives  me,  he 

fhall  find  that  he  was  higher  in  my  elteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is. 

He  has  now  been  with  me  thirty  years;  and  though  he  ('oes  not  know 

I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  of 

me  for  himfelf,  though  he  is  every  day  folliciting  me  for  fomething  in 

behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parilhioners.  There  has  not  been 

a  law-fuit  in  the  pariHi  fmce  he  has  lived  among  them :  If  any  difpute 

arifes,  they  apply  themfelves  to  him  for  the  decifion;  if  they  do  not  ac- 

quiefce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never  happened  above   once,  or 

twice  at  moft,  they  appeal  to  me.    At  his  firft  fettling  with  me,  I  made 

him  a  prefent  of  all  the  good  Sermons  which  have  been  printed  in  Eng- 

lijhy  and  only  begged  of  him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one 

of  them  in  the  Pulpit.    Accordingly,  he  has  digefled  them   into  fuch  a 

feries,  that  they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  fy- 

ftem  of  praftical  Divinity. 

As  Sir  Roger  w^as  going  on  in  his  (lory,  the  Gentleman  we  were 
talking  of  came  up  to  us;  and  upon  the  Knight's  asking  him  who  preach- 
ed to  morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night)  told  us  the  Biihop  of  St.  A~ 
fafh  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  flievved 
us  his  lift  of  Preachers  for  the  whole  year,  where  I  faw  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure  Archbifliop  THlotfiify  Bifliop  Saiiuderjon^  Dcx^tor  Bar- 
rowy  Doftor  Calainy^  with  feveral  living  Authors  who  have  publiflied 
Difcourfes  of  Praftical  Divinity.  I  no  fooner  faw  this  venerable  man  in 
the  Pulpit,  but  I  very  much  approved  of  my  friend's  infilling  upon 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  afpcdt  and  a  clear  voice;  for  I  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
courfes he  pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  paflcd  any  time  more  to  my 
fatisfaftion.  A  Sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  compofiiioii 
of  a  Poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  Aftor. 

I  could  heartily  wifli  that  more  o'i  our  Country-clergy  vvould  follow 
this  example;  and  inftead  of  wafting  their  fpirits  in  laborious  conipofi- 
tions  of  their  own,  would  endeavour  after  a  handfomc  elocution,  and  all 
thofe  other  calcnts  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by 
greater  Mafters.  This  would  not  only  be  more  ealle  to  themfelves,  but 
more  edifying  to  the  people. 


Vol.  III.  r,  Wednef- 
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Gratis  anhelam,  multa  agendo  mh'd  agem.  Phaed. 


AS  I  was  yeflerday  morning  walking  with  Sir  Roger  before  his 
houfe,  a  country-fellow  brought  him  a  huge  tifli,  which  he  told 
him,  Mr.  William  Whnble  had  caught  that  very  morning;  and 
that  he  prefented  it,  with  his  fervice  to  him,  and  intended  to  come  and 
dine  with  him.  At  the  fame  time  he  delivered  a  Letter,  which  my  friend 
read  to  me  as  foon  as  the  meflenger  left  him. 

Sir  Roger, 
«c  T  Defire  you  to  accept  of  a  Jack,  which  is  the  befl  I  have  caught 

1  "  this  feafon.  I  intend  to  come  and  ftay  with  you  a  week,  and 
«  fee  how  the  Perch  bite  in  the  Black  river.  I  obferved  with  fome  con- 
«  cern,  the  laft  time  I  faw  you  upon  the  Bowling-green,  that  your  whip 
"  wanted  a  lafh  to  it:  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen  with  me  tbit  I  twifled 
«  lail  week,  which  I  hope  will  ferve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the 
«  country.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  faddle  for  fix  days  laftpaft,  having 
«'  been  at  Eaton  with  Sir  John^  eldeft  fon.  He  takes  to  his  learning 
*'  hugely.    lam, 

SIRi  Tour  humble  Servant,  Will.  Wimble. 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  mefTage  that  accompanied  it,  made 
me  very  curious  to  know  the  charafter  and  quality  of  the  Gentleman 
who  fent  them ;  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows.  Will.  Wimble  is  young- 
er brother  to  a  Baronet,  and  defcended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Wimbles.  He  is  now  between  forty  and  fifty ;  but  being  bred  to  no  bu- 
fmefs  and  born  to  no  eftate,  he  generally  lives  v.ith  his  elder  brother  as 
fuperintendent  of  his  game.  He  hunts  a  pack  of  Dogs  better  than  any 
man  in  the  country,  and  is  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  Hare.  He  is 
extremely  well  verfed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man:  he 
makes  a  May-Hy  to  a  miracle ;  and  furnilhes  the  whole  country  with  An- 
gle-rods.   As  he  is  a  good-natured  ofticious  fellow,  and  very  much  ellee- 
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med  upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome  gueil  at  every  houfe, 
and  keeps  up  a  good  correfpondence  among  all  the  Gentlemen  about' 
him.  He  carries  a  Tulip-root  in  his  pocket  from  one  to  another,  or 
exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  couple  of  friends  that  hve  perhaps  in'the 
oppofite  lides  of  the  county,  inil  is  a  particular  favourite  of  all  the 
young  Heirs,  whom  he  fiequently  obliges  with  a  Net  that  he  has  weaved, 
or  a  Setting-dog  that  he  has  made  himfelf:  he  now  and  then  prefents  a 
pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers  or  fillers ;  and 
raifes  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among  them,  by  enquiring  as  often  as  he 
meets  them  hoxv  they  '•jjcar  ?  thefe  Gentleman-like  manufadurcs  and  ob- 
liging little  humours,  make  inil  the  darling  of  the  country. 

Sir  RoGEa  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  him,  when  he  faw  him 
make  up  to  us  with  two  or  three  hazle-twigs  in  his  hand  that  he  had  cut 
in  Sir  Roger's  woods,  as  he  came  througli  them,  in  his  way  to  the 
houfe.  I  was  very  much  pleafed  to  obferve  on  one  fide  the  hearty  and 
fmcere  welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger  received  him,  and  on  the  other 
the  lecret  joy  which  his  gucfl  difcovercd  at  light  of  the  good  old  Kniqht. 
After  the  firft  falutes  were  over,  fFill  defired  Sir  Roger  to  lend  him' 
one  of  his  fervants  to  carry  a  fet  of  lliuttle-cocks  he  had  with  him  in  a 
little  box  to  a  Lady  that  lived  about  a  mile  otf,  to  whom  it  fecms  he 
had  promifcd  fuch  a  prefent  for  above  this  half  year.  Sir  Roger's  back 
was  no  iGoner  turned,  but  honefl  IFHl  began  to  tell  me  of  a  larc^c  cock- 
pheafant  that  he  had  fprung  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two 
or  three  other  adventures  of  the  Hime  nature.  Odd  and  uncommon  cha- 
rafters  arc  the  game  that  I  look  for,  and  molt  delight  in  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  was  as  much  pleafed  with  tjie  novelty  of  the  perfon  that  talked  to 
me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  life  with  the  fpringing  of  a  phcafant,  and 
therefore  Ullned  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

In  the  midft  of  his  difcourfe  the  bell  rung  to  dinner,  where  the  Gen- 
tleman I  have  been  fpcaking  of  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  huge  jack, 
he  had  caught,  fcrved  up  for  the  firft  difli  in  a  moft  fumptuous  manner. 
Upon  our  fitting  down  to  it  he  gave  us  a  long  account  how  he  had  hook- 
ed it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bank, 
with  fcveral  other  particulars  that  lailcd  all  the  firfl  courfe.  A  di/h  of 
wild-fowl  that  came  afterwards  furniflied  convcrfation  for  the  reft  of  the 
dinner,  which  concluded  with  a  late  invention  of  If^tWs  for  impioving 
the  quail-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner,  I  was  fccretly  touched 
with  compaffion  towards  the  honelt  Gentleman  that  had  dined  with  us  j 
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and  could  not  but  confider  with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  how  fo  good  an 
heart  and  fuch  bufie  hands  were  wholly  employed  in  trifles;  that  lb  much 
humanity  Ihould  be  fo  little  beneficial  to  others,  and  fo  much  induftry  fo 
little  advantageous  to  himfelf.  The  fame  temper  of  mind  and  applicati- 
on to  affairs  might  have  recommended  him  to  the  publick  elleem,  and 
have  raifed  his  fortune  in  another  ftation  of  life.  What  good  to  his 
country  or  himfelf  might  not  a  trader  or  merchant  have  done  with  fuch 
ufeful  though  ordinary  qualifications? 

Will  Wimble  %  is  the  cafe  of  many  a  younger  brother  of  a  great  family, 
who  had  rather  fee  their  children  ItaJ-ve  like  Gentlemen,  than  thrive  in 
a  trade  or  profe/Tion  that  is  beneath  their  quaUty.  This  humour  fills  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and  beggary.  It  is  the  happinefs  of  a 
trading  nation,  like  ours,  that  the  younger  fons,  though  uncapable  of  any 
liberal  art  or  profellion,  may  be  placed  in  fuch  a  way  of  life,  as  may  per- 
haps enable  them  to  vie  with  the  bed  of  their  family:  accordingly  we  find 
feveral  citizens  that  were  launched  into  the  world  with  narrow  fortunes, 
rifmg  by  an  honefl  induftry  to  greater  eflates  than  thofe  of  their  elder 
brothers.  It  is  not  improbable  but  Will  was  formerly  tried  at  divinity, 
law,  or  phyfick ;  and  that  finding  his  genius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  pa- 
rents gave  him  up  at  length  to  his  own  inventions.  But  certainly,  how- 
ever improper  he  might  have  been  for  ftudies  of  a  higher  nature,  he  was 
perfeftly  well  turned  for  the  occupations  of  trade  and  commerce.  As  I 
think  this  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  I  fhall  defire 
my  Reader  to  compare  what  I  have  here  written  with  what  I  have  faid 
in  my  twenty  firfl  Speculation. 


N°  no.        Friday^    July  6, 


Horror  ub'tque  an'tmos^  fimul'tpfa  ftlentia  terrent.  Virg. 


AT  a  little  diflance  from  Sir  Roger's  houfe,  among  the  ruins  of 
an  old  Abby,  there  lis  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms;  which  are  fhot 
up  fo  very  high,  that  when  one  paffes  under  them,  the, rooks  and 
crows  that  reft  upon  the  tops  of  them  feem  to  be  cawing  in  another  re- 
gion. 
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gion.    I  am  very  much  delighted  with  this  fort  of  noife,  which  I  confi- 
der  as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being  who  fupphes  the  wants  of 
his  whole  creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Tfaltns^ 
feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him.     I  like  this  retirement  the 
better,  becaufe  of  an  ill  report  it  lyes  under  of  being  haunted'^  for  which 
reafon  (as  I  have  been  told  in  the  family)  no  living  creature  ever  walks 
in  it  befidcs  the  Chaplain.    My  good  friend  the  Butler  dciljed  me  with  a 
very  grave  face  not  to  venture  my  fcif  in  it  after  fun-fet,  for  that  one  of 
the  footmen  had  been  almoft  frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  fpirit  that  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  fhape  of  a  black  horfc  without  an  head ;  to  which 
he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago  one  of  the  maids  coming  home  late 
that  way  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head,  heard  fuch  a  ruilling  among 
the  bullies  that  flie  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  lafl  night  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  moll  proper  fcenes  in  the 
world  for  a  gholl  to  appear  in.     The  ruines  of  the  abby  are  fcattcred  up 
and  down  on  every  fide,  and  half  covered  with  ivy  and  elder  bullies,  the 
harbours  of  feveral  folitary  birds  which  feldom  make  their  appearance  till 
the  dusk  of  the  evening.     The  place  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  and 
has  ftill  feveral  marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying-placcs.     There  is  fuch 
an  Echo  among  the  old  ruines  and  vaults,  that  if  you  Itamp  but  a  little 
louder  than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  found  repeated.    At  the  fame  time  the 
walk  of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of  the  ravens  which  from  time  to  time 
are  heard  from  the  tops  of  them,  looks  exceeding  folemn  and  venerable. 
Thefe  objefts  naturally  raife  ferioufnefs  and  attention:    and  when  night 
heightens  the  awfulnefs  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her  fupernumerary 
horrors  upon  every  thing  in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds 
fill  it  with  fpcftres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  alTociation  of  ideas,  has  very  curious 
remarks  to  fliew  how  by  the  prejudice  of  education  one  idea  often  iiTtro- 
duces  into  the  mind  a  whole  fet  that  bear  no  refemblance  to  one  another 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Among  feveral  examples  of  this  kind,  he  pro- 
duces the  following  inllancc.  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  fprights  have 
really  no  more  to  do  "with  darknefs  than  lij^ht :  yet  let  but  a  foolijlj  maid 
inculcate  thefe  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raife  them  there  toge- 
ther., poffibly  he  Jhall  never  be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he 
lives;  but  darknefs  jhall  ever  ttfteriz'ard  bring  iL'ith  it  thofe  frightful 
ideas,  and  they  flj all  be  fo  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than 
the  other. 

As 
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As  I  was  vvdking  in  thisfolicude,  where  the  dusk  of  the  evening  con- 
fpired  wiih  fo  manv  other  occalions  of  terrour,  I  obferved  a  cow  graz- 
ing not  far  from  me,  which  an  imagination  that  is  apt  iojlartle  might 
ealily  have  conftrued  into  a  black  horfe  w  ithout  an  head :  and  1  dare 
fay  the  poor  footman  loll  his  wits  upon  fome  fuch  trivial  occafion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth, 
that  at  his  firii  coming  to  his  eftate,  he  found  three  parts  of  his  houfe  al- 
together ufclefs ;  that  the  bell  room  in  it  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  and  by  that  means  was  locked  up ;  that  noifes  had  been  heard 
in  his  long  gallery,  fo  that  he  could  not  get  a  fervant  to  enter  it  after 
eight-a-clock  at  night;  that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was  nailed 
up,  becaufe  there  went  a  llory  in  the  family,  that  a  Butler  had  formerly 
hanged  himfclf  in  it ;  and  that  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  had 
ihut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the  houfe,  in  which  either  a  husband,  a  fon,  or 
daughter  had  died.  The  Knight  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall 
a  compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  Ihut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and 
exorcifed  by  his  Chaplain,  who  lay  in  every  room  one  after  another,  and 
by  that  means  diflipated  the  fears  which  had  fo  long  reigned  in  the  fa- 
mily. 

I  fliould  not  have  been  thus  particular  upon  thefe  ridiculous  horrours, 

did  not  I  find  them  fo  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    At 
the  fame  time  I  think  a  perfon  who  is  thus  terrified  with  the  imagination 
of  Ghofts  and  Speftres  much  more  reafonable,  than  one  who  contrary  to 
■the  reports  of  all  Hillorians  facred  and  prophane,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  to  the  traditions  of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  Spuits  fa- 
bulous and  groundlefs.    Could  not  I  give  my  felf  up  to  this  general  tefli- 
mony   of  mankind,  I  fhould  to  the  relations  of  particular  perfons  who 
are  now  living,  and  whom  I  cannot  diltrutt  in  other  matters  of  faft.     I 
might  here  add,  that  not  only  the  Hillorians,  to  whom  we  may  join  the 
Poets,  but  likewife  the  Philofophers  of  antiquity  havg  favoured  this  opi- 
nion.    Lucretius  himfelf,    though  by  the  courfe  of  his  Philofophy  he 
was  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  foul  did  not  exill  feparate  from  the  bo- 
dy, makes  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have  oft- 
en appeared  after  their  death.     This  I  think  very  remarkable  ;    he  was 
fo  prelTed  with  the  matter  of  faft  which  he  could  not  have  the  confi- 
dence to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to  account  for  it  by  one  of  the  mod 
abfurd  unphilofophical  notions  that  was  ever  llarted.    He  tells  us.  That 
the  furfaces  of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off  from  their  refpeftivc 

bodies, 
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bodies,  one  after  another ;  and  that  thefe  furfaces  or  thin  cafes  that  in- 
cluded each  other  whilft  they  were  joined  in  the  body  Hke  the  coats  of 
an  Onion,  are  fometimes  feen  entire  when  they  are  feparated  from  it ; 
by  which  means  we  often  behold  the  fhapes  and  lliadows  of  perfons  who 
are  either  dead  or  abfent. 

I  fliall  difmifs  this  paper  with  a  ftory  out  of  Jofc^hus,  not  fo  much 
for  the  fake  of  the  llory  it  felf,  as  for  the  moral  refledions  with  which 
the  Author  concludes  it,  and  which  I  fliall  here  fet  down  in  his  own 
words.  "  Glafbyra  the  daughter  of  King  Arcbilaus,  after  the  death  of 
«  her  two  iirft  husbands  (being  married  to  a  third,  who  was  brother  to 
"  her  iirft  husband,  and  lb  palfionately  in  love  with  her  that  he  turned 
"  off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for  this  marriage)  had  a  very  odd 
"  kind  of  dream.  She  fancied  that  Ihe  faw  her  firfl:  husband  coming  towards 
«  her,  and  that  Ihe  embraced  him  with  great  tendernefs ;  when  in  the 
"  midft  of  the  pleafure  which  (he  exprefled  at  the  fight  of  him,  he  re- 
«  proached  her  after  the  following  manner :  Glaphjra^  fays  he,  thou  haft 
«  made  good  the  old  faying,  that  women  are  not  to  be  trufted.  Was  not 
«  I  the  husband  of  thy  virginity?  Have  I  not  children  by  thee?  How 
"  couldft  thou  forget  our  loves  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a  fccond  marriage, 
«  and  after  that  into  a  third,  nay  to  take  for  thy  husband  a  man  who  has 
*'  fo  fliamelefly  crept  into  the  bed  of  his  brother?  However,  for  the  fake 
«  of  our  paded  loves,  I  fliall  free  thee  from  thy  prefent  reproach,  and 
"  make  thee  mine  for  ever.  Glaphyra  told  this  Dream  to  feveral  women 
"  of  her  acquaintance,  and  died  foon  after.  I  thought  this  ftory  might 
"  not  be  impertinent  in  this  place,  wherein  I  fpeak  of  tliofe  Kings:  be- 
"  fides  that,  the  example  del'ervcs  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  it  contaiirs 
«  a  moll  certain  proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  of  divine  Pro- 
"  vidence.  If  any  man  thinks  thefe  fads  incredible,  let  him  enjoy  his 
**  opinion  to  himfelf;  but  let  him  not  endeavour  to  difturb  the  belief  of 
"  others,  who  by  inilances  of  this  nature  are  excited  to  the  lludy  of. 
"  Yii-tue. 


^atwclciy. 
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N°  III.      Saturday^  July 7. 


■Inter  Ji has  Academi  qnarere  verum.  Hor. 


THE  courfe  of  my  lafl:  Speculation  led  me  infenfibly  into  a  fub- 
jecl  upon  which  I  always  meditate  with  gi-eat  delight,  I  mean  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  I  was  yellei-day  walking  alone  in  one 
of  my  friend's  woods,  and  loll  my  felf  in  it  very  agreeably,  as  I  was  run- 
ning over  in  my  mind  the  feveral  arguments  that  eftablifti  this  great 
point,  which  is  the  bafis  of  Morality,  and  the  fource  of  all  the  pleafing 
hopes  and  fecret  joys  that  can  arife  in  the  heart  of  a  reafonable  creature. 
I  confidered  thofe  feveral  proofs  drawn, 

Firji,  From  the  nature  of  the  Soul  it  felf,  and  particularly  its  Immate- 
riality; which  though  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Eternity  of  its  du- 
ration, has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almoft  a  demonfh-ation. 

Secondly^  From  its  Paflions  and  Sentiments,  as  particularly  from  its 
love  of  exiftence,  its  horrour  of  annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of  immorta- 
lity, with  that  fecret  fatisfadion  which  it  finds  in  the  praftice  of  virtue, 
and  that  uneafmefs  which  follows  in  it  upon  the  commiflion  of  vice. 

Thirdly^  From  the  nature  of  the  fupreme  Being,  whofe  juflice,  good- 
nefs,  wifdom  and  veracity  are  all  concerned  in  this  great  point. 

But  among  thefe  and  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  progrefs  of  the  Soul  to 
its  perfeftion,  without  a  poffibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it ;  which  is  a  hint 
that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  opened  and  improved  by  others 
who  have  written  on  this  fubjeft,  though  it  feems  to  me  to  carry  a  great 
weight  with  it.  How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the 
Soul,  which  is  capable  of  fuch  immenfe  perfe(?tions,  and  of  receiving  new 
improvements  to  all  Eternity,  fliall  fall  away  into  nothing  almoil  as  foon 
as  it  is  created?  Are  fuch  abilities  made  for  no  purpofe?  A  brute  arrives 
at  a  point  of  perfedion  that  he  can  never  pafs :  in  a  i^^N  years  he  has  all 
the  endowments  he  is  capable  of;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thoufand 
more,  would  be  the  fame  thing  he  is  at  prefent.    Were  a  human  Soul 

thus 
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thus  at  a  fland  in  her  accomplifliments,  were  her  faculties  to  be  full 
blown,  and  incapable  of  further  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might 
fall  away  infenfibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  flate  of  annihilation.  But  can 
we  believe  a  Thinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progrefs  of  improvements, 
and  travelling  on  from  perfeftion  to  perfeftion,  after  having  julb  looked 
abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a  few  difcoveries  of  his 
infinite  goodnefs,  wifdom  and  power,  muft  perifli  at  her  firfl  fetting  out, 
and  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  enquiries  ? 

A  man,  confidered  in  his  prefent  Hate,  feems  only  fent  into  the  world 
to  propagate  his  kind.  He  provides  himfelf  with  a  fucceilor,  and  im- 
mediately quits  his  port  to  make  room  for  him. 

' heres 

Haredem  alteriusy  veliit  uuda  fiipcrvenit  undam. 

He  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deliver  it  down  to  others. 
This  is  not  furprizing  to  confider  in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  our 
ufe,  and  can  finifli  their  bufinefs  in  a  fliort  life.  The  filk-worm,  after 
having  fpun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and  dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have 
taken  in  his  full  meafure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  fubdue  his  paf- 
fions,  eflablifli  his  Soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfedion  of  his 
nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  ftage.  Would  an  infinitely  wife  Be- 
ing make  fuch  glorious  creatures  for  fo  mean  a  purpofe  ?  Can  he  delight 
in  the  produftion  of  fuch  abortive  Intelligences,  fuch  fliort-lived  reafo- 
nable  Beings?  Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted?  Ca- 
pacities that  are  never  to  be  gratified  ?  How  can  we  find  that  wifdom, 
which  Ihines  through  all  his  works,  in  the  formation  of  man,  without 
looking  on  this  world  as  only  a  nurfery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that 
the  feveral  generations  of  rational  creatures,  which  rile  up  and  difap- 
pear  in  fuch  quick  fucceflions,  are  only  to  receive  their  rudiments  of 
exigence  here,  and  afterwards  to  be  tranfplanted  into  a  more  friendly 
climate,  where  they  may  fpread  and  flourilli  to  all  eternity? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleafing  and  triumphant  confide- 
ration  in  religion,  than  this  of  the  perpetual  progrefs  which  the  Soul  makes 
towards  the  perfeftion  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in 
it.  To  look  upon  the  Soul  as  going  on  from  ftrength  to  flrength,  to 
confider  that  ihe  is  to  fliine  for  ever  with  new  accefiions  of  glory, 
and  brighten  to  all  eternity ;  that  fhe  will  be  Hill  adding  virtue  to  vir- 
tue, and  knowledge  to  knowledge;  carries  in  it  fomething  wonderfully 
agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind   of  man.    Nav, 

Vol.  III.  F  it 
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it  muft  be  a  profpeft  pleafmg  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee  his  Creation  for 
ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by  greater  de- 
grees of  refemblance. 

Methinks  this  lingle  confideration,  of  the  progrefs  of  a  finite  Spirit  to 
perfec^Hon,  will  be  fufticient  to  extinguilh  all  envy  in  inferior  natures,, 
and  all  contempt  in  fuperior.  That  Cherubim  which  now  appears  as  a. 
God  to  a  human  Soul,  knows  very  well  that  the  period  will  come  about 
in  Eternity,  when  the  human  Soul  ihall  be  as  perfeft  as  he  himfelf  now 
is:  nay,  when  fliefhall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfedion,  as  much 
as  flie  now  falls  ihort  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  ilill  advances,  and 
by  that  means  preferves  his  diftance  and  fuperiority  in  the  fcale  of  Being  ; 
but  he  knows,  how  high  foever  the  Itation  is  of  which  he  Hands  poflef- 
fed  at  prefent,  the  inferior  Nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it,  and 
ihine  forth  in  the  fame  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  aftonifhment  and  veneration  may  we  look  into  our  own 
Souls,  where  there  are  fuch  hidden  ftores  of  Virtue  and  knowledge, . 
fuch  inexhaufled  fources  of  perfeftion?  We  know  not  yet  what  we  fliall 
be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glory  that 
will  be  always  in  referve  for  him.  The  Soul  confidered  with  its  Crea- 
tor, is  like  one  of  thofe  mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  ano- 
ther to  all  Eternity  without  a  poffibility  of  touching  it:  and  can  there 
be  a  thought  fo  tranfporting,  as  to  confider  our  felves  in  thefe  perpetual 
approaches  to  him,  who  is  not  only  the  ilandard  of  perfeftion,  but  of 
happinefs! 


N°  1 1 2.        Monday^  July  9. 


rifx  a. Py  th . 


IAm  always  very  well  pleafed  with  a  country  Sunday ;  and  think,  if 
keeping  holy  the  feventh  day  were  only  a  human  inflitution,  it  would 
be  the  bed  method  that  could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polilhing 
aad  ciYiU2ing  of  mankind*    It  is  certain  the  country-people  would  foon 

dege- 
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degenerate  into  a  kind  of  Savages  and  Barbarians,  were  there  not  fuch 
frequent  returns  of  a  ftated  time,  in  which  the  whole  village  meet  toge- 
ther with  their  beft  faces,  and  in  their  cleanlieft  habits,  to  converle  with 
one  another  upon  indifferent  fubjefls,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them, 
and  join  together  in  adoration  of  the  lupreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  a- 
way  the  rult  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refrcfliCb  in  their  minds 
the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  fexes  upon  appearing  in 
their  moll  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  fuch  qualities  a-;  arc  apt  to 
give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A  country-fellow  diftin- 
guiflies  himfelfas  much  in  the  Church-yardy  as  a  Citizen  does  upon  the 
Change,  the  whole  parifli-politicks  being  generally  difculTcd  in  that  place 
either  after  fermon  or  before  the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  church-man,  has  beautified  the 
infide  of  his  church  with  feveral  texts  of  his  own  chuling:  He  has  like- 
wife  given  a  handfome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the  communion-table 
at  his  own  expence.  He  has  often  told  me,  that  at  his  coming  to  his 
eltate  he  found  liis  parifliioners  very  irregular  ;  and  that  in  order  to  make 
them  kneel  and  join  in  the  refponfes,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  haf- 
fock  and  a  common-prayer-book ;  and  at  the  fame  time  employed  an  iti- 
nerant finging-maftcr,  who  goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpole,  to 
inilruft  them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  Pfalms ;  upon  which  they  now 
very  much  value  themfclves,  and  indeed  out-do  moll  of  the  country 
churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps  them 
in  very  good  order,  and  will  fuffer  no  body  to  lleep  in  it  befides  him- 
felf ;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  furprized  into  a  Ihort  nap  at  fermon» 
upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  Hands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he 
fees  any  body  eU'e  nodding,  cither  wakes  them  himfclf,  or  lends  his  fer- 
vant  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old  Knight's  particularities  break  out 
upon  thcfe  occalions :  Sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verfe  ia 
the  finging-pfalms,  half  aminute  after  the  rcil  of  the  congregation  have 
done  with  it ;  fomctimes,  when  he  is  pleafed  with  the  matter  of  his  de- 
votion, he  pronounces  ylmcn  three  or  four  times  to  the  fame  prayer ;  and 
fometimcs  Hands  up  when  every  body  elfe  is  upon  their  knees,  to  count 
the  congregation,  or  fee  if  any  of  his  Tenants  are  milling. 

I  was  yellerday  very  much  furprized  to  hear  my  old  friend,  in  the 
midll  of  the  fervice,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he 
W'as  about,  and  not  dillurb  the  congregation.  This  John  Mattbcx's  it 
feems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellov^-,  and  at  that  time  was  kick- 

F  z  ing 
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ing  his  heels  for  his  diverfion.  This  authority  of  the  Knight,  though  ex- 
erted in  that  odd  manner  which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumftances  of 
life,  has  a  very  good  effeft  upon  the  parifli,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to 
fee  any  thing  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour;  befides  that  the  general  good 
fenfe  and  worthinefs  of  his  charafter,  make  his  friends  obferve  thefe  lit- 
tle Angularities  as  foils  that  rather  fet  off  than  blemifh  his  good  qualities. 

As  foon  as  the  fermon  is  finiflied,  no  body  prefumes  to  ftir  till  Sir  Ro- 
ger is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  Knight  walks  down  from  his  feat 
in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants,  that  fland  bowing  to 
him  on  each  fide ;  and  every  now  and  then  enquires  how  fuch  an  one's 
wife,  or  mother,  or  fon,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does  not  fee  at  church ; 
which  is  underflood  as  a  fecret  reprimand  to  the  perfon  that  is  abfent. 

The  Chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechifing-day,  when 
Sir  Roger  has  been  pleafed  with  a  boy  that  anfwers  well,  he  has  order- 
ed a  bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encouragement ;  and  fomt- 
limes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger 
has  likewife  added  five  pounds  a  year  to  the  Clerk's  place ;  and  that  he 
may  encourage  the  young  fellows  to  make  themfelves  perfeft  in  the 
church-fervice,  has  promifed  upon  the  death  of  the  prefent  Incumbent, 
who  is  very  old,  to  bellow  it  according  to  merit. 

The  fair  underftanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  his  Chaplain,  and 
their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
caufe  the  very  next  village  is  famous  for  the  differences  and  contentions 
that  rife  between  the  Parfon  and  the  'Squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual 
flate  of  war.  The  Parfon  is  always  preaching  at  the  'Squire,  and  the 
'Squire  to  be  revenged  on  the  Parfon,  never  comes  to  church.  The 
'Squire  has  *made  all  his  tenants  atheifls  and  tithe- ftealers ;  while  the 
Parfon  inftrufts  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  infi- 
nuates.to  themalmoftin  every  fermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his 
Patron.  In  fhort,  matters  are  come  to  fuch  an  extremity,  that  the  'Squire 
has  not  faid  his  prayers  either  in  publick  or  private  this  half  year ;  and 
that  the  Parfon  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners,  to  pray 
for  him  ia  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  country,  are  very  fa- 
tal to  the  ordinary  people;  who  are  fo  ufed  to  be  dazled  with  riches,  that 
they  pay  as  much  deference  to  the  underftanding  of  a  man  of  an  eftate,  as 
of  a  man  of  learning;  and  are  very  hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth, 
how  important  foever  it  may  be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they 
know  there  axe  feveral  men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  be- 
lieve it.       "  Thnrf- 
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BODILY  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  man  fubmits 
to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his  plealure. 
The  latter  of  them  generally  changes  the  name  of  Labour  for  that 
of  Exercife,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary  labour  as  it  rifes  from  ano- 
ther motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  thefe  kinds  of  labour,  and'  for  that 
reafon  gives  a  man  a  greater  Hock  of  health,  and  confequently  a  more 
perfeft  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  than  any  other  way  of  life.  I  confider  the 
body  as  a  fyilem  of  tubes  and  glands,  or  to  ufe  a  more  ruftick  phrafe,  a 
bundle  of  pipes  and  Itrainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  {o  wonderful  a 
manner  as  to  make  a  proper  engine  for  the  foul  to  work  with.  This 
defcription  does  not  only  comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins, 
nerves  and  arteries,  but  every  mufcle  and  every  ligature,  which  is  a  com- 
pofition  of  fibres,  that  are  fo  many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwo- 
ven on  all  fides  with  invifible  glands  or  Itrainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  humane  body,  without  confidering  it  in  the  ni- 
ceties of  anatomy,  lets  us  fee  how  abfolutely  neceffary  Labour  is  for  the 
right  prefervation  of  it.  There  muft  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations, 
to  mix,  digell,  and  feparate  the  juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear 
and  cleanfe  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  ftrainers  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
and  to  give  their  folid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lalting  tone.  Labour  or 
Exercife  ferments  the  humours,  cafts  them  into  their  proper  channels, 
throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  Nature  in  thofe  fecret  diftributions 
without  which  the  body  cannot  fubfifl  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  foul  aft  with 
chcarfulnefs. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effefts  which  this  has  upon  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  underllanding  clear,   the  imagination  un- 
troubled, and  refining  thofe  fpirits  that  are  neceffary  for  the  proper  ex- 
ertion of  our  intelledual  faculties,  during  the  prefent  laws  of  union  be- 
tween 
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tween  foul  and  body.  It  is  to  a  negleft  in  this  particular  that  we  muft 
afcribe  the  fpleen,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  men  of  fludious  and  fedentary 
tempers,  as  well  as  the  vapours  to  which  thofc  of  the  other  fex  are  fo 
often  fubjeft. 

Had  not  Exercife  been  abfolutely  neceflary  for  our  well-being,  nature 
would  not  have  made  the  body  fo  proper  for  ir,  by  giving  fuch  an  a6li- 
vity  to  the  limbs,  and  fuch  a  phancy  to  every  part  as  neceflarily  produces 
thofe  compreilions,  extcnfions,  contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  oiher 
kinds  of  motions  that  are  necelFary  for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned.  And  that  wc  might 
Dot  want  inducements  to  engage  us  in  fuch  an  exercife  of  the  body  as  is 
proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is  fo  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  pro- 
cured without  it.  Not  to  mention  riches  and  honourj  even  food  and 
raiment  are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and  fu'eat 
of  the  brows.  Providence  furnilhes  m.aterials,  but  expects  that  we  fliould 
work  them  up  our  felves.  The  Earth  muil  be  laboured  before  it  gives 
its  encreafe,  and  when  it  is  forced  into  its  feveral  produfts,  how  many 
hands  muft  they  pafs  through  before  they  are  fit  for  ufe  ?  Manufaftures, 
trade,  and  agriculture,  naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the 
fpecies  in  twenty  ;  and  as  for  thofe  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour,  by  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  born,  they  are  more  miferable  than  the  reU 
of  mankind,  unlefs  they  indulge  themfelves  in  that  voluntary  labour 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Exercife. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  man  in  bufmefs  of 
this  kind,  and  has  hung  feveral  parts  of  his  houfe  with  the  trophies  of 
his  former  labours.  The  walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered  with  the 
horns  of  feveral  kinds  of  Deer  that  he  has  killed  in  the  chace,  which  he 
thinks  the  molt  valuable  furniture  of  his  houfe,  as  they  afford  him  fre- 
quent tQpicks  of  difcourfe,  and  fliew  that  he  has  not  been  idle.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  Otter's  skin  fluffed  with  hay,  which  his 
mother  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that  manner,  and  the  Knight  looks 
upon  with  great  fatisfaftion,  becaufe  it  feems  he  was  but  nine  years  old 
when  his  dog  killed  him.  A  little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind 
of  Arfenal  filled  with  guns  of  feveral  fizes  and  inventions,  with  which  • 
the  Knight  has  made  great  havock  in  the  woods,  and  deftroyed  many 
thoufands  of  pheafants,  partridges  and  wood-cocks.  His  ftable  doors 
are  patched  with  nofes  that  belonged  to  Foxes  of  the  Knight's  own  hunt- 
ing down.  Sir  Roger  fliewed  me  one  of  them  that  for  diftinftion  fake 
has  a  brafs  nail  itruck  through   it,  which  coll  him  about  fifteen  hours 
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riding,  carried  him  through  half  a  dozen  counties,  killed  hini  a  brace 
of  geldings,  and  loil  above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  Knight  looks  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatell:  exploits  of  his  life.  The  perxerfe  widow,  w honi  I 
have  given  fome  account  of,  was  the  death  offeveral  foxes;  for  Sir  Roger. 
has  told  me  that  in  the  courfe  of  his  amours  he  patched  the  weilern 
door  of  his  liable.  Whenever  the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were 
fftre  to  pay  for  it.  In  proportion  as  his  paflion  for  the  widow  abated, 
and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  his  Fox-hunting;  but  a  Hare  is  not  yet 
fafe  that  fits  within  ten  miles  of  his  houfe. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercife  which  I  would  fo  recommend  to  my 
Readers  of  both  iexes  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  none  which  fo  much 
conduces  to  health,  and  is  every  way  accommodated  to  the  body,  accor- 
ding to  the  idea  which  I  have  given  of  it.  Doftor  Sydenham  is  very  laviih 
in  its  praifes ;  and  if  the  Englijh  Reader  would  fee  the  mechanical  ef- 
fects of  it  defcribed  at  length,  he  may  find  them  in  a  book  publifiied  not 
many  years  fincc,  under  the  title  of  the  Medic'tna  Gymnafiica,  lor  my 
own  part,  when  I  am- in  town,  for  want  of  thefe  opportunities,  I  exercife 
my  felf  an  hour  every  morning  upon  a  dumb  bell  that^  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner of  a  room,  and  plcafes  me  the  more  becaufe  it  docs  every  thing  Ire- 
quire  of  it  in  the  moll  profound  filence.  My  landlady  and  her  daugh- 
ters are  fo  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of  exercife,  that  they  never 
come  into  my  room  to  dillurb  mc  whilft  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  fome  years  younger  than  I  am  at  prefent,  I  ufed  to  cm- 
ploy  my  felf  in  a  more  laborious  divcrlion,  which  I  learned  from  a  Latin 
treatife  of  exercifes,  that  is  written  with  great  erudition:  It  is  there  cal- 
led the  crxioA'-a;^''^',  or  the  fighting  with  a  man's  own  lliadow;  and  con- 
fills  in  the  brandifliingof  two  fliort  flicks  grafpcd  in  each  hand,  and  loa- 
den  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end.  This  opens  the  chell,  exercifes  the 
limbs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the  pleafure  of  boxing,  without  the  blows.  I 
could  wifli  that  feveral  learned  men  would  lay  out  that  time  which  they 
employ  in  controverfies  and  difputes  about  nothing,  in  this  Method  of 
fighting  with  their  own  Ihadows.  It  might  conduce  very  much  to  eva- 
porate the  fplcen,  which  makes  them  uneafie  to  the  publick  as  wf-ll  .<>  ' 
to  themfelves. 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of  foul  and  body,  I  confider  my 
felf  as  obliged  to  a  double  fcheme  of  duties;  and  I  think  I  have  not  ful- 
filled the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  labour 
and  exercife,  as  well  as  the  othCi  in  lludy  and  contemplation, 

Saturdtty^ 
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Jpfi  fih'i  /omnia  fingunt,  Virg. 


THERE  are  fome  opinions  in  which  a  man  fliould  Hand  neuter, 
without  engaging  his  aflent  to  one  fide  or  the  other.  Such  a 
hovering  faith  as  this,  which  refufes  to  fettle  upon  any  determi- 
nation, is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid  errors 
and  prepoirefTions.  When  the  arguments  prefs  equally  on  both  fides  in 
matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  fafeft  method  is  to  give  up  our 
felves  to  neithe^ 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  1  confider  the  fubjeft  of  Witchcraft, 
When  I  hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  not 
only  from  Norijciay  and  Lapland.,  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indiesy  but 
from  every  particular  nation  in  Europe.,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that 
there  is  fuch  an  intercourfe  and  commerce  with  evil  Spirits,  as  that 
which  we  exprefs  by  the  name  of  Witchcraft,  But  when  I  confider 
that  the  ignorant  and  credulous  parts  of  the  world  abound  moft  in  thefe 
relations,  and  that  the  perfons  among  us  who  are  fuppofed  to  engage  in, 
fuch  an  infernal  commerce,  are  people  of  a  weak  underflanding  and 
crazed  imagination,  and  at  the  fame  time  refleft  upon  the  many  impo- 
ftures  and  delufions  of  this  nature  that  have  been  detefted  in  all  ages,  I 
endeavour  to  fufpend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certain  accounts  than 
any  which  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  fhort,  when  I  confider 
the  queftion.  Whether  there  are  fuch  perfons  in  the  world  as  thofe  we 
call  Witches?  my  mind  is  divided  between  tw^o  oppofite  opinions;  or  ra- 
ther (to  fpcak  my  thoughts  freely)  I  beheve  in  general  that  there  is,  and 
has  been,  fuch  a  thing  as  Witchcraft;  but  at  the  fame  time  can  give  no 
credit  to  any  particular  inflance  of  it, 

I  am  engaged  in  this  Speculation,  by  fome  occurrences  that  I  met  with 
yellerday,  which  I  fliall  give  my  Reader  an  account  of  at  large.  As  I  was 
walking  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the  fide  of  one  of  his  woods, 

an 


an  old  woman  applied  her  felf  to  me  for  my  charity.    Her  drefs  and  fi- 
gure put  me  in  mind  of  the  following  defcription  in  Otvjay^ 

In  a  clofe  lane  as  I  purftCd  my  journey  ^ 
I  fpyd  a  "crinkled  Hag,  ivith  age  grown  double^ 
kicking  dry  (licks,  and  mumbling  to  her  felf. 
Her  eyes  ivith  fcalding  rheum  isjere  gaird  and  red ; 
Cold palfy  Jhook  her  head;  her  hands  feem'd  "j^jitherd^ 
And  on  her  crooked  /boulders  had  jhe  'urapfd 
The  tatter' d  remnants  of  an  old  ftriped  hangings 
Which  ferv'd  to  keep  her  carcafs  from  the  cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarjly  patcKd 
With  different  colour  d  rags,  black,  red,  white, yellow, 
AndfeetrCd  to  fpeak  'variety  of  wretchedncfs. 

As  I  was  mufing  on  this  defcription,  and  comparing  it  with  the  objed 
before  me,  the  Knight  told  me,  that  this  very  old  woman  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  Witch  all  over  the  country,  that  her  lips  were  obfervcd  to  be 
always  in  motion,  and  that  there  was  not  a  fwitch  about  her  houfe  which 
her  neighbours  did  not  believe  had  carried  her  feveral  hundreds  of 
miles.  If  flie  chanced  to  {tumble,  they  always  found  Hicks  or  liraws  that 
lay  in  the  figure  of  a  Crofs  before  her.  If  fhe  made  any  miftake  at  church, 
and  cryed  Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  failed  to  conclude  that 
Ihe  was  faying  her  prayers  backwards.  There  was  not  a  Maid  in  the 
parifli  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her,  though  flie  fliould  offer  a  bag  of 
money  with  it.  She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  JFhite,  and  has  made 
the  country  ring  with  feveral  imaginary  exploits  which  are  palmed  upon 
her.  If  the  dairy-maid  docs  not  make  her  butter  to  come  fo  foon  as 
Ihe  would  have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn.  If  a  horfe 
fweats  in  the  liable,  Moll  IFhite  has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  makes 
an  unexpefted  cfcape  from  the  hounds,  the  Huntf-man  curfes  MollJVhite. 
Nay,  (fays  Sir  Roger)  I  have  known  the  Mailer  of  the  pack,  uponfuch 
an  occafion,  fend  one  of  his  fervants  to  fee  if  Moll  IVhite  h  d  been  out 
that  morning. 

This  account  raifed  my  cuiiofity  fo  far,  that  I  begged  my  friend  Sir 
Roger  to  go  with  me  into  her  hovel,  which  Hood  in  a  folitary  corner 
under  the  fide  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  tirll  entering  Sir  Roger  wiil- 
ked  to  me,  and  pointed  at  fomething  that  Hood  behind  the  door,  which 
upon  looking  that  way  I  found  to  be  an  old  broomllaif.     At  the  Jame 
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time  he  whifpered  me  in  the  ear  to  take  notice  of  a  Tabby  cat  that  fat 
in  the  chimney-corner,  which,  as  the  Knight  told  me,  lay  under  as  bad  a 
report  as  Moll  JFhite  her  felf ;  for  befides  that  Moll  is  faid  often  to  ac- 
company her  in  the  fame  ihape,  the  Cat  is  reported  to  have  fpoken  twice 
or  thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  feveral  pranks  above  the  capacity 
of  an  ordinary  Cat. 

I  was  fecretly  concerned  to  fee  humane  nature  in  fo  much  wretch- 
ednefs  and  difgrace,  but  at  the  fame  time  could  not  forbear  fmi- 
ling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old  woman, 
adviling  her  as  a  Juftice  of  Peace  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the 
Devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neighbours  cattle.  We  concluded 
our  vilit  with  a  bounty,  which  was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  old  MoU\\^d,  been  often 
brought  before  him  for  making  children  fpit  pins,  and  giving  maids  the 
night-mare;  and  that  the  country  people  would  be  tofling  her  into  a  pond 
and  trying  experiments  with  her  every  day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and 
his  Chaplain. 

I  have  fince  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  Sir  Roger  was  feveral  times 
daggered  with  the  reports  that  had  been  brought  him  concerning  this 
old  woman,  and  would  frequently  have  bound  her  over  to  the  County 
Seilions,  had  not  his  Chaplain  with  much  ado  perfuaded  him  to  the  cc«i- 
trary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  becaufe  I  hear  there  is 
fcarce  a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it.  When  an 
old  woman  begins  to  doat,  and  grow  chargeable  to  a  parifh,  flie  is  gene- 
rally turned  into  a  Witch,  and  fills  the  whole  country  with  extravagant 
fancies,  imaginary  diflempers,  and  terrifying  dreams.  In  the  mean  time 
the  poor  wretch  that  is  the  innocent  occafion  of  fo  many  evils,  begins  to 
.  be  frighted  at  her  felf,  and  fometimes  confelTes  fecret  commerces  and 
famiUarities  that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  delirious  old  age.  This  fre- 
quently cuts  off  Charity  from  the  greateft  objefts  of  compailion,  and  in- 
fpires  people  with  a  malevolence  towards  thofe  poor  decrepid  parts  of 
our  fpecies,  in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity  and  dotage. 
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Urbem  qtiam  d'tcunt'  Romanty  Meltboee,  putavi 

Stultm  ego  hu'tc  noflne  finukm Virg, 


THE  firfl  and  mofi:  obvious  rcfleftions  which  arife  in  a  man  who 
changes  the  city  for  the  country,  are  upon  the  different  manners 
of  the  people  whom  he  meets  with  in  thofe  two  different  fccnes 
of  Ufe.     By  manners  I  do  not  mean  morals,    but  behaviour  and  good 
breeding,  as  they  ihevv  themfelves  in  the  town  and  in  the  country. 

And  here,  in  the  firfl  place,  I  muft  obferve  a  very  great  revolution  that 
has  happened  in  this  article  of  good  breeding.  Several  obliging  deferences, 
condefceniions  and  fubmiffions,    with  many  outward  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies that  accompany  them,  were  firfl  of  all  brought  up  among  the  politer 
part  of  mankind,  who  lived  in  courts  and  cities,  and  diilinguidied  them- 
felves from  the  rullick  part  of  the  fpecies  (who  on  all  occafions  aded 
bluntly  and  naturally)  by  fuch  a  mutual  complaifance  and  intcrcourfe  of 
civilities.     Thefe  forms   of  convcrfation  by  degrees  multiplied  and  grew 
troublefome  ;   the  modifli  world  found  too  great  a  conllraint  in  them, 
and  have  therefore  thrown  moll  of  them  afide.     Convcrfation,  like  the 
Romifl)  religion,  was  fo  encumbered  with  ihow  and  ceremony,    that  it 
flood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to  retrench  its  fuperfluities,  and  reflore 
it  to  its  natural  good  fcnfe  and  beauty.     At  prefent  therefore  an  uncon- 
llrained  carriage,  and  a  certain  opcnnefs  of  behaviour,  are  the  height  of 
good  breeding.     The  fafliionable  world  is  grown  free  and  cafie;    our 
manners  fit  more  loofe  upon  us :    nothing  is  fo  modifh  as  an  agreeable 
negligence.    In  a  word,  good  breeding  fliews  it  feif  mofl,  where  to  an 
ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  lead. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in  the  country,  we  find  in 
them  the  manners  of  the  lail  age.  They  have  no  fooner  fetched  them- 
felves up  to  the  fafliion  of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town  has  dropped 
them,  and  are  nearer  to  the  firil  llate  of  nature,  than  to  thofe  refinements 
which  formerly  reigned  in  the  court,  and  flill  prevail  in  the  country. 

G  t  One 
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One  may  now  know  a  man  that  never  converfed  in  the  world  by  his  ex- 
cefs  of  good  breeding.  A  polite  country  Squire  fliall  make  you  as  many 
bows  in  half  an  hour,  as  would  ferve  a  Courtier  for  a  week.  There  is: 
infinitely  more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting  of  JulUces 
wives,  than  in  an  alfembly  of  Datchelles. 

This  rural  politenefs  is  very  troublefome  to  a  man  of  my  temper,  who 
generally  take  the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  walk  firit  or  lall,  in  the 
front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  direfts.  I  have  known  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger's dinner  almoft  cold  before  the  company  could  adjull  the  ceremoni- 
al, and  be  prevailed  upon  to  fit  down ;  and  have  heartily  pitied  my  old 
friend,  when  I  have  feen  him  forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  guells,  as  they 
fat  at  the  feveral  parts  of  his  table,  that  he  might  drink  their  healths  ac- 
cording to  their  refpeftive  ranks  and  qualities.  Honeft  ff^ill  IFmble^ 
who  I  ihould  have  thought  had  been  altogether  uninfeded  with  ceremo- 
ny, gives  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this  particular.  Though  he  has 
been  filhing  all  the  morning,  he  will  not  help  himfelf  at  dinner  'till  i' 
am  ferved.  When  we  are  going  out  of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind  me;  and' 
laft  night,  as  we  were  walking  in  the  fields,  flopped  fhort  at  a  ilile  'till  I 
came  up  to  it,  and  upon  my  making  figns  to  him  to  get  over,  told  me, 
with  a  ferious  fmile,  that  fure  1  believed  they  had  no  manners  in  the 

country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  in  the  point  of  good  breeding, 
which  relates  to  the  converfation  among  men  of  mode,  and  which  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  as  very  extraordinary.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  ■ 
firil  diitindions  of  a  well-bred  man,  to  exprefs  every  thing  that  had  the' 
molt  remote  appearance  of  being  obfcene,  in  modefl  terms  and  diftant 
phrafes ;  whillt  the  clown,  who  had  no  fuch  delicacy  of  conception  and 
expreffion,  clothed  his  ideas  in  thofe  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the 
moil  obvious  and  natural.  This  kind  of  good  manners  was  perhaps  car- 
ried to  an  excefs,  fo  as  to  make  converfation  too  lliif,  formal  and  pre- 
cife ;  for  which  reafon  (as  hypocrify  in  one  age  is  generally  fucceeded  by 
atheifm  in  another)  converfation  is  in  a  great  meafure  relapfed  into  the 
firll  extream;  fo  that  at  prefent  feveral  of  our  men  of  the  tcrwn,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  who  have  been  poliihed  in  France,  make  ufe  of  the  mofl 
coarfe  uncivilized  words  in  our  language,  and  utter  themfelves  often  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  a  clown  would  blufli  to  hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good-breeding,  which  reigns  among  the  cox- 
combs of  the  town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  country  ;  and  as  it 
is  impoffible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  converfation  to  lall  long  a- 


mong 
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mong  a  people  that  makes  any  profeffion  of  religion,  or  fliow  of  modefty, 
if  the  country  Gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the 
lurch.  Their  good-breeding  will  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  will 
be  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while  they  fancy  thcmfelves  talking 
together  like  men  of  wit  and  plealure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good  breeding,  which  I  have  hitherto  infilled 
upon,  regard  behaviour  and  converfation,  there  is  a  third  which  turns 
upon  drefs.  In  this  too  the  country  are  very  much  behind  haad.  The 
rural  Beaus  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  falhion  that  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  but  ride  about  the  country  in  red  coats  and  laced 
hats,  while  the  women  in  many  parts  are  flill  trying  to  outvie  one  ano- 
ther in  the  height  of  their  head-drefTes. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the  weftern  circuit,  having 
promifed  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  feveral  modes  and  fafhions  that 
prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  through  which  he  paifes,  I 
lliall  defer  the  enlarging  upon  this  lalt  topick  'till  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  him,  which  I  exped  every  poil. 


N°  120.       Wednefday,  July  i8. 


Equidem  credoy  quia  fit  dtvmitm  iU'is 

Ingenium Virff, 


MY  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry  with  me,  upon  my  paf- 
fing  fo  much  of  my  time  among  his  poultry:  he  has  caught  mc 
twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  bird's  neil,  and  feveral  times  fit- 
ting an  hour  or  two  together  near  an  hen  and  chicken.  He  telL  me  he 
believes  I  am  perfonally  acquainted  with  every  fowl  about  his  houfe; 
calls  fuch  a  particular  cock  my  favourite,  and  frequently  complains  that 
his  ducks  and  geefe  have  more  of  my  company  than  himfelf 

I  mull  confefs  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with  thofe  fpecularions  of  na- 
ture which  are  to  be  made  in  a  country-life ;  and  as  my  reading  has  very 
much  lain  among  books  of  natural  hiftory,   I  cannot  forbear  recolleding 

upon 
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upon  this  occafion  the  feveral  remarks  which  I  have  met  with  in  Authors, 
and  comparing  them  with  what  falls  under  my  own  obfervation :  the  ar- 
guments for  Providence  drawn  from  the  natural  hiilory  of  animals  being 
in  my  opinion  demonftrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  from  that  of  every  other 
kind ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  leaft  turn  in  the  mufcles  or  twill  in  the 
fibres  of  any  one,  which  does  not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  par- 
ticular animal's  way  of  life  than  any  other  cafl  or  texture  of  them  would 
have  been. 

The  mofl  violent  appetites  in  all  creatures  are  Lujl  and  Hunger:  the 
firft  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate  their  kind ;  the  latter,  to 
preferve  themfelves. 

It  is  ailoniihing  to  confider  the  different  degrees  of  care  that  defcend 
from  the  parent  to  the  young,  fo  far  as  is  abfolutely  necelfary  for  the 
leaving  a  polterity.  Some  creatures  caft  their  eggs  as  chance  direds  them, 
and  think  of  them  no  farther,  as  infedls  and  feveral  kinds  of  filh:  others 
of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out  proper  beds  to  depofite  them  in,  and  there' 
leave  them;  as  the  Serpent,  the  Crocodile,  and  Oftrich:  others  hatch 
their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth,  'till  it  is  able  to  fhift  for  its  felf 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  direds  every  different  kind  of 
bird  to  obferve  a  particular  plan  in  the  ftrufture  of  its  nefl,  and  direfts 
all  of  the  fame  fpecies  to  work  after  the  fame  model  ?  It  cannot  be  Imi- 
tation ;  for  though  you  hatch  a  Crow  under  a  Hen,  and  never  let  it  fee 
any  of  the  works  of  its  oum  kind,  the  nefl  it  makes  fliall  be  the  fame,  to 
the  laying  of  a  flick,  with  all  the  other  nefts  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  can- 
not be  Reafin\  for  were  animals  indued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
man,  their  buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent conveniences  that  they  would  propofe  to  themfelves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  fame  temper  of  weather  uhich  raifes  this 

■p-enial  warmth  in  animals,  fliould  cover  the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the 

fields  with  grafs,  for  their  fecurity  and  concealment,  and  produce  fuch 

infinite  fvvarms  of  infeCls  for  the  fupport  and  fuflenance  of  their  refpedive 

broods  ? 

:Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the  parent  fliould  be  fo  violent 
while  it  lafls ;  and  that  it  ihould  lafl  no  longer  than  is  necellary  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  young.'' 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exemplified  by  a  very  barbarous  ex- 
p^riment;  which  I  fliall  quote  at  le  igth  as  I  find  it  in  an  excellent  Au- 
<  .or,   and  hope  my  Readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning  fuch  an  in- 

llance 
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{lance  of  cruelty,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  can  fo  effeftually  fliew  the  ftrcngth 
of  that  principle  in  animals,  of  which  1  am  here  fpeaking.  *'  A  perfon 
«  who  was  well  skilled  in  diiTeftions  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  flie  lay  in 
*<  the  molt  exquifite  tortures,  offered  her  one  of  her  young  puppies, 
«  which  ihe  immediately  fell  a  licking;  and  for  the  time  feemed  infenfi- 
«  ble  of  her  own  pain  :  on  the  removal,  ihe  kept  her  eyes  fixt  on  it,  and 
«  began  a  wailing  fort  of  cry,  which  feemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the 
*'  lofs  of  her  young  one,  than  the  fenfe  of  her  own  torments. 

But  notwithrtanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes  is  much  more  violent 
and  intenfe  than  in  rational  creatures.  Providence  has  taken  care  tliat  it 
ihould  be  no  longer  troublefome  to  the  parent  than  it  is  ufcful  to  the 
young;  for  fo  foon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  ccafc,  the  mother  with- 
draws her  fondncfs,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themfelves;  and  what 
is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  part  of  indinft,  we  find  that 
the  love  of  the  parent  may  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  ufual  time,  if 
the  prefervation  of  the  fpccies  requires  it;  as  we  may  fee  in  birds  that 
drive  away  their  young  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood 
but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  nelt,  or  confined  with- 
in a  cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  fup- 
plying  their  own  necefTities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  obferved  in  animals  to  afcend  from  the  young 
to  the  parent,  which  is  not  at  all  necellary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
fpecies :  nor  indeed  in  reafonable  creatures  does  it  rife  in  any  proportion, 
as  it  fpreads  it  felf  downwards;  for  in  all  family-affedlion,  wc  find  pro- 
teftion  granted  and  favours  bellowed,  are  greater  motives  to  love  and 
tendernefs ;  than  fafety,  benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fceptical  men  difputing  for  the  Reafon  of 
animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pri4e  and  prejudices  that  will  not  al- 
low them  the  ufe  of  that  faculty. 

Reafon  fliews  itfelf  in  all  occurrences  of  life;  whereas  the  brute  makes 
no  difcovery  of  fuch  a  talent,  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own 
prefervation,  or  the  continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Animals  in  their  genera- 
tion are  wifer  than  the  fons  of  men ;  but  their  wifdom  is  confined  to  a 
few  particulars,  and  lyes  in  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Take  a  brute  out 
of  his  inltinft,  and  you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  underflanding.  To 
ufe  an  inilance  that  comes  often  under  obfcrvatioQ. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  her  felf  a  nefl  in  places  un- 
frequented, and  free  from  noife  and  difturbance?  When  ilie  has  laid  her 
eggs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  llie  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  flie  take 

•in 
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in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth  ? 
W'hen  fhe  leaves  them  to  provide  for  her  necellary  fullenance,  ho*  pun- 
dually  does  Ihe  return  before  they  have  time  lo  cool,  and  become  inca- 
pable of  producing  an  animal?  In  the  fummer  you  fee  her  giving  h-^ir 
felf  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  toge- 
ther; but  in  winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  deltroy  the  young  one,  flie  grows  more  afTiduous  in 
her  attendance,  and  ftays  away  but  half  the  time.  When  the  birth  ap- 
proaches, with  how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  Ihe  help  the  chick 
to  break  itsprilbn?  Not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper  nouriflmient,  and  teaching  it 
to  help  it  felf;  nor  to  mention  her  forfaking  the  neil,  if  after  the  ufual 
time  of  reckoning  the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A 
Chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater  art  or  diligence, 
than  is  feen  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick ;  though  there  are  many  other 
birds  that  fliewan  infinitely  greater  fagacity  in  all  the  forementioned 
particulars. 

But  at  the  fame  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  feeming  ingenuity, 
(which  is  indeed  abfolutely  necellary  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies) 
confidered  in  other  refpefts,  is  without  the  leafl:  glimmerings  of  thought 
or  common"  fenfe.  She  miltakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  fits  up- 
on it  in  the  fame  manner:  Ihe  is  infenfible  of  an  increafe  or  diminution 
in  the  number  of  thole  flie  lays:  fhe  does  not  dillingui  fii  between  her  own 
and  thofe  of  another  fpecies;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of  never  fo 
different  a  bird,  will  cheriili  it  for  her  own.  In  all  thefe  circumflances, 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the  fubllilence  of  her  felf  or 
her  fpecies,  ihe  is  a  very  ideot. 

There  is  not  in  my  opinion  any  thing  more  myfterious  in  nature  than 
this  Iriftind  in  Animals,  which  thus  rifes  above  Reafon,  and  falls  infinitely 
•jhort  of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties  in  matter,  and 
at  the  fame  time  works  after  fo  odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it 
the  faculty  of  an  intelleflual  Being.  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as 
upon  the  principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  known  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  nor  from  any 
laws  of  mechanifm,  but,  according  to  the  befl  notions  of  the  greatefl 
Philofophers,  is  an  immediate  impreifion  from  the  firit  mover,  and  the 
Divine  energy  ading  in  the  creatures. 

Thurfday^ 
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AS  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great  yard  that  belongs  to 
my  friend's  country  houfe,  I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  the 
different  workings  of  Inftinft  in  a  Hen  followed  by  a  brood  of 
Ducks.  The  young,  upon  the  fight  of  a  pond,  immediately  ran  into  it ; 
while  the  ftep-mother,  with  all  imaginable  anxiety,  hovered  about  the 
borders  of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  an  element  that  appeared  to  her  ib 
dangerous  and  deftrudive.  As  the  different  principle  which  arted  in 
thef'e  different  animals  cannot  be  termed  Reafon,  fo  when  we  call  it  lu- 
fiin£fi  we  mean  fomething  we  have  no  knowledge  of  To  me,  as  I  hin- 
ted in  my  laft  paper,  it  feems  the  immediate  diredion  of  Providence,  and 
fuch  an  operation  of  the  fupreme  Being,  as  that  which  determines  all  the 
portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centres.  A  modern  Philofopher,  quoted 
by  Monfieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  dilfertation  on  the  Souls  of  brutes,  de- 
livers the  fame  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of  uords,  where  he 
fays,  IDeus  eji  animn  brutorum,  God  himfelfis  the  Soul  of  brutes.  Who 
can  tell  what  to  call  that  feeming  fiigacity  ih  Animals,  which  direfls 
them  to  fuch  food  as  is  proper  for  them,  and  makes  them  naturally  avoid 
whatever  is  noxious  or  unvvholfome?  7«//y  has  obfcrved  that  a  Lamb  no 
fooner  falls  from  its  mother,  but  immediately  and  of  its  own  accord  ap- 
pUcs  it  felf  to  the  teat.  T^amfier^  in  his  travels,  tells  us,  that  when  fca- 
men  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  unknown  coarts  of  ylmcricay  they  ne- 
ver venture  upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempting  foever  it  may  ap- 
pear, unlefs  they  obferve  that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking  of  birds; 
but  fall  on  without  any  fear  or  apprchenfion  where  the  birds  have  been 
before  them. 

But  notwichftanding  Animals  have  nothing  like  the  ufe  of  Reafon,  we 
find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the  paffions  and  fcnles 
in  their  greateft  fb'cngth  and  p^rrfeflion.  And  here  it  is  vvorth  oar  ob- 
fervation,  that  all  beails  and  birds  of  prey  are  wonderful!}-  fubjecl  to  an- 
ger, malice,  revenge,  and  all  other  violent  palfions  that  may  animate  theni 
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in  fearch  of  their  proper  food ;  as  thofe  ihat  are  incapable  of  defending 
rhemfelves,  or  annoying  others,  or  whofe  fafety  lies  chiefly  in  their  flight, 
are  fufpicious,  fearful,  and  apprehenfive  of  every  thing  they  fee  or  hear; 
whilft  others  that  are  of  aflillance  and  ufe  to  man,  have  their  natures 
foftned  with  fomething  mild  and  tradable,  and  by  that  means  are  quali- 
fied for  a  domeflick  life.  In  this  cafe  the  pafTions  generally  correfpond 
with  the  make  of  the  body.  We  do  not  find  the  fury  of  a  Lion  in  fo 
weak  and  defencelefs  an  animal  as  a  Lamb,  nor  the  meeknefs  of  a  Lamb 
in  a  creature  fo  armed  for  battle  and  affault  as  the  Lion.  In  the  fame 
manner,  we  find  that  particular  animals  have  a  more  or  lefs  exquillte 
fharpnefs  and  fagacity  in  thofe  particular  fenfes  which  mofl:  turn  to  their 
advantage,  and  in  which  their  fafety  and  welfare  is  the  mofl  concerned. 

Nor  muft  we  here  omit  that  great  variety  of  arms  with  which  nature 
has  differently  fortified  the  bodies  of  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  fuch  as 
claws,  hoofs  and  horns,  teeth  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a  (ling,  a  trunk,  or  a  Tro- 
bofcis.  It  is  likewife  obferved  by  Naturalifls,  that  it  mufl  be  fome  hid- 
den principle,  diitinft  from  what  we  call  Reafon,  which  inflruds  animals. 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  their  arms,  and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the 
beft  advantage ;  becaufe  they  naturally  defend  themfelves  with  that  part 
in  which  their  ftrength  lies,  before  the  weapon  be  formed  in  it;  as  is 
remarkable  in  Lambs,  which  though  they  are  bred  within  doors,  and 
never  faw  the  adions  of  their  own  fpecies,  pulh  at  thofe  who  approach 
them  with  their  foreheads,  before  the  firft  budding  of  a  horn  appears. 

I  fliall  add  to  thefe  general  obfervations,  an  inilance  which  Mr.  Locke 
has  given  us  of  Providence*  ev^en  in  the  imperfeftions  of  a  creature  which 
feems  the  meaneit  and  mofl:  defpicable  in  the  whole  animal  world.  IVe 
may,  fays  he,  from  the  make  of  an  Oyfter,  or  Cockle,  conclude,  that  it  has 
not  fo  many  nor  fa  quick  fenfes  as  a  man,  or  feveral  other  animals :  nor 
if  it  had,  would  it  in  that  fiat e  and  incapacity  of  transferring  it  felf 
from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  them.  What  good  'oDould  Jtght 
and  hearing  do  to  a  creature,  that  cannot  move  it  felf  to,  or  from  the  ob- 
jeEi,  wherein  at  a  diftance  it  perceives  good  or  evil?  And  would  not  qnick- 
nefs  of  fen  fat  ion  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal,  that  mujl  be  fill 
where  chance  has  one e  placed  it ;  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or 
warmer-,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it  ? 

I  fhall  add  to  this  inftance  out  of  Mr.  Locke,  another  out  of  the  lear- 
ned Dr.  Moor,  who  cites  it  from  Cardan,  in  relation  to  another  animal 
which  Providence  has  left  defeflive,  but  at  the  fame  time  has  fliewn  its 
wifdom  in  the  formation  of  that  organ  in  which  it  feems  chiefly  to  have 
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failed.  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary  than  a  Mole  ?  and  yet  what 
more  falpable  argument  of  'Providence  than  Jhe?  the  7nembers  of  her  body 
arc  fb  exactly  fitted  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life:  for  her  d'u.rllin^ 
being  under  ground  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen,  nature  has  fb  obfcurely 
fitted  her  with  eyes^  that  Naturalifis  can  fcarce  agree  whether  Jhe  have 
any  fight  at  all  or  no.  But  for  amends^  what  Jhe  is  capable  of  for  her 
defence  and  warning  of  danger,  Jhe  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon 
her;  for  foe  is  exceeding  quick  of  hearing,  ylnd  then  her  Jhort  tail  and 
Jhort  legSy  but  broad  fore-feet  armed  with  Jharp  claws.,  we  fee  by  the 
event  to  what  furpofe  they  are.,  Jhe  fo  fwiftly  working  her  felf  under 
ground.,  and  making  her  way  fo  fajl  in  the  earth,  as  they  that  behold 
it  cannot  but  admire  it.  Her  legs  therefore  are  Jhort.,  that  Jhe  need  dig 
no  more  than  will  fcrvc  the  meer  thicknejs  of  her  body ;  and  her  fore- 
feet  are  broad  that  Jloe  may  fcoup  away  much  earth  at  a  time;  and  little 
or  no  tail  Jhe  has,  bccaufe  Jhe  courfes  it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat 
or  moufe,  of  whofc  kindred  Jhe  is,  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  is  fain 
to  dig  her  felf  a  dwelling  there.  And  Jhe  making  her  way  through  Jo 
thick  an  clement,  which  will  not  yield  eafily,  as  the  air  or  the  water,  it 
had  been  dangerous  to  have  drawn  fo  long  a  train  behind  her  ;  for  her 
enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear,  and  fetch  her  out  before  Jhe  had  com- 
plcated  or  got  full  pofieffion  of  her  works. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's  remark  upon  this  lad  creature, 
who,  I  remember,  fomewhere  in  his  works  obferve?,  that  though  the 
Mole  be  not  totally  blind  (as  it  is  commonly  thought)  flie  has  not  light 
enough  to  diltinguifli  particular  objeds.  Her  eye  is  faid  to  have  but  one 
humour  in  it,  which  is  fuppofed  to  give  her  the  idea  of  light,  but  of  no- 
thing elfe,  and  is  fo  formed  that  this  idea  is  probably  painful  to  the  ani- 
mal. Whenever  flie  comes  up  into  broad  day  flie  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  taken,  unlefs  flie  were  thus  affeded  by  a  light  llriking  upon  her 
eye,  and  immediately  warning  her  to  bury  her  felf  in  her  proper  cle- 
ment.   More  light  would  be  ufelcfs  to  her,  as  none  at  all  might  be  fatal. 

I  have  only  inllanced  fuch  animals  as  fecm  the  moil  imperfed  works 
of  nature;  and  if  Providence  Ihews  it  felf  even  in  the  blemi/lies  of  thefe 
creatures,  how  much  more  does  it  difcover  it  felf  in  the  feveral  endow- 
ments  which  it  has  varioully  bellowed  upon  fuch  creatures  as  are  more 
or  lefs  finilhed  and  compleatcd  in  their  feveral  faculties,  according  to  the 
condition  of  life  in  which  they  are  polled  ? 

I  could  wilh  our  Royal  Society  would  compile  a  body  of  natural  hillo- 
ry,  the  bell  that  could  be  gathered  together  from  books  and  obfervations. 
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If  the  feveral  writers  among  them  took  each  his  particular  fpecics,  and 
gave  us  a  dilUnd  account  of  its  original,  birth,  and  education ;  its  policies, 
hoflilities  and  alliances,  with  the  frame  and  texture  of  its  inward  and 
outward  parts,  and  particularly  thole  that  dilHnguifh  it  from  all  other 
animals,  with  their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  Itate  of  being  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  them,  it  would  be  one  of  the  bell  fervices  their  lludies 
could  do  mankind,  and  not  a  little  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  all-wife 
contriver. 

It  is  true,  fuch  a  natural  hiftory,  after  all  the  difquifitions  of  the  learn- 
ed, would  be  iniinitely  Ihort  and  defcftive.  Seas  and  defarts  hide  milli- 
ons of  animals  from  our  obfervation.  Innumerable  artifices  and  ftrata- 
gems  are  afted  in  t^he  howling  tvildernefs  and  in  the  great  deep,  that  can 
never  come  to  our  knowledge.  Befides  that  there  are  infinitely  more 
fpecies  of  creatures  which  are  not  to  be  feen  without,  nor  indeed  with 
the  help  of  the  fineft  glafles,  than  of  fuch  as  are  bulky  enough  for  the 
naked  eye  to  take  hold  of.  However,  from  the  confideration  of  fuch 
animals  as  lie  within  the  compafs  of  our  knowledge,  we  might  eafily  form 
a  conclufion  of  the  reit,  that  the  fame  variety  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
runs  through  the  whole  creation,  and  puts  every  creature  in  a  conditi- 
on to  provide  for  its  fafety  and  fubfiitence  in  its  proper  ftation. 

Tidly  has  given  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  natural  hiftory,  in  his  fecond 
book,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods ;  and  that  in  a  flile  fo  raifed 
by  metaphors  and  defcriptions,  that  it  lifts  the  fubjeft  above  raillery  and 
ridicule,  which  frequently  fall  on  fuch  nice  obfervations,  when  they  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer. 


■^  N°  122.        Friday y    July  20. 


Comes  jucundus  m  via  pro  vehkulo  eft.  Publ.  Syr.  Frag. 


A  Man's  firfl  care  fhould  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
heart;  his  next,  to  efcape  the  cenfures  of  the  world:  if  the  laft 
interferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  intirely  neglefted ;  but 
otherwife  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fatisfadion  to  an  honeft  mind,  than 
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to  feethofe  approb.uions  which  it  gives  it  felf  feconded  by  the  applaufes 
of  the  pubUck  :  A  man  is  more  lure  of  Ins  conducl,  when  the  verdift 
which  he  pafles  upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus  warranted  and  conlirmcd 
by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know  him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  thofe  who  is  not  only  at  peace 
within  himfelf,  but  beloved  and  elteemed  by  all  about  him.  He  receives 
a  fuitable  tribute  for  his  univerfal  benevolence  to  mankind,  in  the  re- 
turns of  afFedion  and  good-will,  which  are  paid  him  by  every  one  that 
lives  within  his  neighbourhood.  I  lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd  in- 
Itances  of  that  general  refped  which  is  ihewn  to  the  good  old  Knight. 
He  would  needs  carry  Will  JVimble  and  my  felf  with  him  to  the  coun- 
try-affizes :  as  we  were  upon  the  road,  fFill  JVimble  joined  a  couple  of 
plain  men  who  rid  before  us,  and  converfed  with  them  for  fome  time  ; 
during  which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  with  their  charaders. 

The  firfl  of  them,  fays  he,  that  has  a  i'paniel  by  his  fide,  is  a  Yeoman 
of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honed  man :  he  is  jull:  within  the 
game  ad,  and  qualified  to  kill  an  hare  or  a  pheafant :  He  knocks  down  a 
dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ;  and  by  that  means  lives 
much  cheaper  than  thofe  who  have  not  fo  good  an  ellate  as  himfelf.  He 
would  be  a  good  neighbour  if  he  did  not  deltroy  fo  many  partridges : 
in  fliort,  he  is  a  very  fenfibleman;  flioots  flying;  and  has  been  feveral 
times  Fore  man  of  the  Petty-jury. 

The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  71?»»  Touchy^  a  fellow  fiuiious 
for  taking  the  U'-ju  of  every  body.  There  is  not  one  in  the  town  where 
he  lives  that  he  has  not  fued  at  a  Quarter-felFions.  T'he  rogue  had  once 
the  impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the  JVido-ji'.  His  head  is  full  of  coils, 
damages  and  ejedments:  he  plagued  a  couple  of  honert  Gentlemen  fo 
long  for  a  trefpafs  in  breaking  one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was  forced  to  fell 
the  ground  it  enclofed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  profecution :  his  fa- 
ther left  him  fourfcore  pounds  a  year ;  but  he  has  caft  and  been  call  fo 
often,  that  he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  fuppofe  he  is  going  upon  the 
old  bufmefs  of  the  willow-tree. 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account  oiTom  Touchy^  IVill  JVim- 
ble and  his  two  companions  Hopped  Ihort  till  we  came  up  to  them.  Af- 
ter having  paid  their  refpeds  to  Sir  Roger,  Jf^ill  told  him  that  Mr.T^w- 
chy  and  he  mufl  appeal  to  him  upon  a  difpute  that  arofe  between  them. 
JVill  it  feems  had  been  giving  his  fellow-travellers  an  account  of  his  ang- 
ling one  day  in  fuch  a  hole  ;  when  Tom  Touchy^  inltead  of  hearing  out 
his  flory,  told  him,  that  Mr.  fuch  an  one,  if  he  pleafed,  might  taJic  the 
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■law  of  him  for  fifliing  in  that  part  of  the  river.  My  friend  Sir  Roger. 
heard  them  both,  upon  a  round  trot ;  and  after  having  paufcd  fome  time 
told  them,  with  an  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give  his  judgment  rafli- 
ly,  that  much  might  be  faid  on  both  /ides.  They  were  neither  of  them 
tlifTaiistied  with  the  Knight's  determination,  becaufe  neither  of  them  found 
himfelf  in  the  wrong  by  it :  upon  which  we  made  the  bell  of  our  way  to 
the  Affizes. 

The  Court  was  fat  before  Sir  Roger  came,  but  notwithflanding  all 
the  Juftices  had  taken  their  places  upon  the  Bench,  they  made  room  for 
the  old  Knight  at  the  head  of  them ;  who  for  his  reputation  in  the  coun- 
try took  occafion  to  whifper  in  the  Judge's  ear,  that  he  'was  glad  his 
Lordjhip  had  met  'ouith  fo  much  good  weather  in  his  circuit.  I  was  liflcn- 
ing  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely 
pleafed  with  that  great  appearance  and  folemnity  which  fo  properly  ac- 
companies fuch  a  publick.  adminiftration  of  our  laws ;  wh«n,  after  about 
an  hour's  fitting,  I  obferved  to  my  great  furprize,  in  the  midfl  of  a  try- 
a],  that  my  friend  Sir  Ro oca  was  getting  up  to  fpeak.  I  was  in  fome 
pain  for  him,  till  I  found  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  of  two  or  three  fen- 
t-ences,  with  a  look  of  much  bufmefs  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  firfl  rifing  the  Court  was  hufhed,  and  a  general  whifper  ran 
among  the  country-people  that  Sir  Roger  was  up.  The  fpeech  he 
made  was  fo  little  to  the  purpofe,  that  I  fliall  not  trouble  my  Readers 
with  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  believe  was  not  fo  miich  defigned  by  the 
Knight  himfelf  to  inform  the  Court,  as  to  give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye, 
and  keep  up  his  credit  in  the  country. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  Court  rofe,  to  fee  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  coimtry  gathering  about  my  old  friend,  and  itriving  who  fliould 
compliment  him  moft ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  ordinary  people  gazed 
upon  him  at  a  diilance,  not  a  little  admiring  his  courage,  that  was  not 
afraid  to  fpeak  to  the  Judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd  accident ;  which  I  cannot 
forbear  relating,  becaufe  it  ilievvs  how  defirous  all  who  know  Sir  Roger 
are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  cfleem.  When  we  were  arrived  upon 
the  verge  of  his  eflate,  we  Hopped  at  a  little  Inn  to  reft  our  felves  and 
our  horfes.  The  man  of  the  houfe  had  it  feems  been  formerly  a  fervant 
in  the  Knight's  family;  and  to  do  honour  to  his  old  mafter,  had  fome 
time  fmce,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  fign-poft  before 
tiie  door ;  fo  that  the  Knighfs  head  had  hung  out  upon  the  road  about 
A  M'eek  before  he  himfelf  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.    As  foon  as 
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Sir  Roger  was  acquainted  with  it, finding  tiiat  his  fervant's  indifcretion 
proceeded  wholly  from  affedion  and  good  will,  he  only  told  him  that 
he  had  made  him  too  high  a  comphment ;  and  when  the  fellow  feemed 
to  think  that  could  hardly  be,  added  with  a  more  decifive  look,  that 
it  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  Duke ;  but  told  him  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very  few  touches,  and  that 
he  himfelf  would  be  at  the  charge  of  iL.  Accordingly  they  got  a  pain- 
ter by  the  Knight's  diredions  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and 
by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's 
head.  I  fliould  not  have  known  this  Itory,  had  not  the  Inn-keeper  upon 
Sir  Roger's  alighting  told  him  in  my  hearing,  That  his  Honour's  head 
was  brought  back  lafl  night  with  the  alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to 
be  made  in  it.  Upon  this  my  friend  with  his  ufual  chcarfulnefs  related 
the  particulars  above-mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  brought 
into  the  room.  I  could  not  forbear  difcovering  greater  expreflions  of 
mirth  than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this  monftrous  face,  under 
which,  notwithftanding  it  was  made  to  frown  and  flare  in  a  moil  extra- 
ordinary manner,  I  could  ftill  difcover  a  diitant  refemblance  of  my  old 
friend.  Sir  Roger, upon  feeing  me  laugh,  defired  me  to  tell  him  truly 
•if  I  thought  it  poffible  for  people  to  know  him  in  that  difguife.  I  at  firll 
kept  my  ufual  filence;  but  upon  the  Knight's  conjuring  mc  to  tell  him 
whether  it  was  not  ftill  nrore  like  himfelf  than  a  Saracen^  I  compofed 
my  countenance  in  the  beft  manner  I  could,  and  replied.  That  r/mcb 
might  be  /aid  on  both  fides. 

Thefe  feveral  adventures,  with  the  Knight's  behaviour  in  them,  gave 
me  as  pleafant  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  of  my  travels. 
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DoBrma  fed  vim  promovet  mfttam^ 
ReBtque   cultm  peBora  roborant : 
Utamque  defecere  mores, 

De  dec  or  ant  bene  nata  culpa.  Hor. 


AS  I  was  yefterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  we 
were  met  by  a  frefti-coloured  ruddy  young  man,  who  rid  by  us 
full  fpeed,  wich  a  couple  of  fervants  behind  him.  Upon  my  en- 
quiry who  he  was,  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  he  was  a  young  Gentleman 
of  a  confiderable  eftate,  who  had  been  educated  by  a  tender  mother 
that  lived  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where  we  were.  She  is  a  very 
good  Lady,  fays  my  friend,  but  took  fo  much  care  of  her  fon's  health, 
that  fhe  has  made  him  good  for  nothing.  She  quickly  found  that  read- 
ing was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made  his  head  ake.  He  was 
let  loofe  among  the  woods  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  ride  on  horfc-back, 
or  to  carry  a  gun  upon  his  ihoulder.  To  be  brief,  I  found,  by  my  friend's 
account  of  him,  that  he  had  got  a  great  llock  of  health,  but  nothing  elfe; 
and  that  if  it  were  a  man's  bufmefs  only  to  live,  there  would  not  be  a 
more  accompliilied  young  fellow  in  the  whole  county. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  fmce  my  refiding  in  thefe  parts,  I  have  feen  and 
heard  innumerable  indances  of  young  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  who  ei- 
ther from  their  own  refleding  upon  the  eitates  they  are  born  to,  and 
therefore  thinking  all  other  accomplifhments  unneceflary,  or  from  hearing 
thefe  notions  frequently  inculcated  to  them  by  the  flattery  of  their  fer- 
vants and  domeilicks,  or  from  the  fame  foolifli  thoughts  prevailing  in 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  their  education,  arc  of  no  manner  of  ufe  but 
to  keep  up  their  families,  and  tranfmit  their  lands  and  houfcs  in  a  line 
to  pofterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  lldry  I  have  heard  of  two  friends, 
which  I  ill  all  give  my  Reader  at  large,  under  feigned  names.     The  mo- 
ral 
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ral  of  it  may,  I  hope,  be  ufeful,  though  there  are  fome  circumftances 
which  make  it  rather  appear  hke  a  Novel,  than  a  true  ftory. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world  with    fmall  eftates.    They 
were  both  of  them  men  of  good  fenfe   and  great  virtue.    They  pro- 
fecuted  their  fludies  together  in  their  earlier  years,  and  entered  into  fuch 
a  friendlhip  as  lafled  to  the  end  of  their  lives.     Endoxus^  at  his  tirfl:  fet- 
ling  out  in  the  world,  threw  himfelf  into  a  Court,  where  by  his  natural 
endowments  and  his  acquired  abilities  he  made  his  way  from  one  poft 
to  another,  till  at  length  he  had  raifed  a  very  confiderable  fortune.    Le- 
ontine on  the  contrary  fought  all  opportunities  of  improving  his  mind  by 
fludy,  converfation  and  travel.     He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the 
fciences,  but  with  the  mod  eminent  profeflbrs  of  them  throughout  Eu- 
rope.   He  knew  perfedly  well  the  interefls  of  its  Princes,  with  the  cu- 
lloms  and  fadiions  of  their  Courts,  and  could  fcarce  meet  with  the  name 
of  an  extraordinary  perfon  in  the  Gazette  whom  he  had  not  either  talk- 
ed to  or  feen.    In  Ihort,  he  had  fo  well  mixt  and  digcfled  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  books,  that  he  made  one  of  the  mofl  accomplillied  perfons 
of  his  age.     During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  Itudies  and  travels  he  kept 
up  a  punftual  correfpondence  with   Eudoxus,  who  often  made  himfelf 
acceptable  to  the  principal  men  about  Court  by  the  intelligence  which 
he  received  from  Leontine.    When  they  were  both  turned  of  forty  (an 
age  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  CovDlcy^  there  is  no  dallying  '■j^iitb  life) 
they  determined,  purfuant  to  the  refolution  they  had  taken  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  lives,  to  retire,  and  pafs  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the 
country.    In  order  to  this,  they  both  of  them  married  much  about  the 
fame  time.    Leontine,  with  his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  bought  a 
farm  of  three  hundred  a  year,  which  lay  within  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
friend  Eudoxus,  who  had  purchafed  an  eftate  of  as  many  thoufands.  They 
were  both  of  them  Fathers  about  the  fame  time,  Eudoxus  having  a  fon 
born  to  him,  and  Leontine  a  daughter ;  but  to  the  unfpeakable  grief  of 
the  latter,  his  young  wife  (in  whom  all  his  happinefs  was  wrapt  up)  died 
in  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter.     His  afflidion  would  have 
been  infupportable,  had  he  not  been  comforted  by  the   daily  vifits  and 
convcrfations  of  his  friend.     As  they  were  one  day    talking    together 
with  their  ufual  intimacy,  Leontine,  confidering  how  incapable  he  was  of 
giving  his  daughter  a  proper  education  in  his  own  houfe,  and  Eudoxus 
rcfleding  on  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  a  fon  who  knows  himfelf  to  be 
the  heir  of  a  great  eftate,  they  both  agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  children, 
namely  that  the  boy  fliould  be  bred  up  with  Leontine  as  his  fon,  and  that 
V  ox.  III.  I  the 
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the  girl  Ihould  live  with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter,  till  they  were  each 
of  them  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion.     The  wife  of  Eudoxus^  knowing 
that  her  fon  could  not  be  fo  advantageoufly  brought  up  as  under  the 
care  of  Leontine,  and  confidering  at  the  fame  time  that  he  would  be  per- 
petually under  her  own  eye,  was  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  to  fall  in 
with  the  projeft.     She  therefore  took  Leonilla,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  girl,  and  educated  her  as  her  own  daughter.     The  two  friends  on 
each  fide  had  wrought  themfelves  to  fuch  an  habitual  tendernefs  for  the 
children  who  were  under  their  direftion,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real 
paflion  of  a  father,  where  the  title  was  but  imaginary.     Florio,  the  name 
of  the  young  Heir  that  lived  with  Leontine,  though  he  had  all  the  duty 
and  afFeftion  imaginable  for  his  fuppofed  parent,  was  taught  to  rejoice  at 
the  fight  of  £«^£?.v«J-,whovifited  his  friend  very  frequently,  and  was  difta- 
ted  by  his  natural  affedion,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  to  make 
himfelf  efteemed  and  beloved  by  Florio.    The  boy  was  now  old  enough 
to  know  his  fuppofed  father's  circumllances,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  induflry.     This  confideration 
grew  ftronger  in  him  every  day,  and  produced  fo  good  an  effeft,  that  he 
applied  himfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  purfuit  of  every 
thing  which  Leont'ine  recommended  to  him.  His  natural  abilities,  which 
were  very  good,  aflifted  by  the  direftions  of  fo  excellent  a  counfellor, 
enabled  him  to  make  a  quicker  progrefs  than  ordinary  through  all  the 
parts  of  his  education.    Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  having  fini- 
ilied  his  ftudies  and  exercifes  with  great  applaufe,  he  was  removed  from 
the  Univerfity  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  there  are  very  few  that  make 
themfelves  confiderable  proficients  in  the  ftudies  of  the  place,  who  know 
they  fhall  arrive  at  great  eflates  without  them.     This  was  not  Flerio's 
cafe,  he  found  that  three  hundred  a  year  was  but  a  poor  eftate  for  Le- 
entine-and  himfelf  to  live  upon,  fo  that  he  ftudied  without  intermiflion  till 
he  gained  a  very  good  infight  into  theconftitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 
I  fiiould  have  told  my  Reader,  that  whillt  Florio  lived  at  the  houfe  of 
his  fofi:er-father,  he  was  always  an  acceptable  gueft  in  the  family  of  E/c- 
doxusy  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Leonilla  from  her  infancy.  His 
acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  grew  into  love,  which  in  a  mind  train- 
ed up  in  all  the  fentiments  of  honour  and  virtue  became  a  very  uneafy 
paffion.    He  defpaired  of  gaining  an  Heirefs  of  fo  great  a  fortune,  and 
would  rather  have  died  than  attempted  it  by  any  indireft  methods.  Le- 
enilla-,  who  was  a  woman  of  the  greateft  beauty  joined  with  the  greateft 
modeily,  entertained  at  the  fame  time  a  fecret  paffion  for  Florio^  but  con- 
duced 
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'dufted  her  felf  with  fo  much  prudence  that  flie  never  gave  him  the  leaf^ 
intimation  of  it.    Florio  was  now  engaged  in  all  thofe  arts  and  improve- 
ments that  are  proper  to  raife  a  man's  private  fortune,   and  give  him  a 
figure  in  his  country,    but  fecretly  tormented  with  that  pallion  which 
burns  with  the  greatell  fury  in  a  virtuous  and  noble  heart,    when  he  re- 
ceived a  fudden  fummons  from  Lcontine  to  repair  to  him  into  the  coun- 
try the  next  day.     For  it  feems  Etidoxus  was  fo  filled  with  the  report  of 
his  fon's  reputation,   that  he  could  no  longer  with-hold  making  himfelf 
known  to  him.    The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  houfe  of  his  fup- 
pofed  father,  Leontine  told  him  that  Eudoxns  had  fomething  of  great 
importance  to  communicate  to  him ;  upon  which  the  good  man  embra- 
ced him,  and  wept.     Florio  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  great  houfe 
that  Hood  in  his  neighbourhood,    but  Eudoxns  took  him  by  the  hand» 
after  the  firft  falutes  were  over,  and  condufted  him  into  his  clofet.    He 
there  opened  to  him  the  whole  fecret  of  his  parentage  and  education» 
concluding  after  this  manner.     /  have  no  other  way  left  of  acknowledg- 
ing my  gratitude  to  Leontine,  than  by  marrying  you  to  his  daughter.  He 
jhall  not  lofc  the  pleafnre  of  being  your  father^   by  the  difcovety  I  have 
made  to  you.     Leonilla  too  /hall  be  flill  my  daughter ;    her  filial  piety, 
though  mifplaced,  has  been  fo  exemplary  that  it  dcfcrves  the  greateji  re- 
ward I  can  confer  upon  it.    Ton  floall  have  the  pleafnre  of  feeing  a  great 
ejlate  fall  to  you,  which  you  would  have  loft  the  relijh  of,  had  you  known 
your  felf  born  to  it.     Continue  only  to  deferve  it  in  the  fame  manner  you. 
did  before  you  were pojfefed  of  it,     I  have  left  your  mother  in  the  next 
room.     Her  heart  yearns  towards  you.     She  is  making  the  fame  difcove- 
ries  to  Leonilla  which  I  have  fnade  to  your  felf.     Florio  was  fo  over- 
whelmed with  this  profufion  of  happinefs,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a 
reply,  but  threw  himfelf  down  at  his  father's  feet,  and  amidil  a  flood  of 
tears,  killed  and  embraced  his  knees,  asking  his  bleHing,  and  exprefling 
in  dumb  Ihow  thofe  fentiments  of  love,  duty  and  gratitude  that  were  too 
big  for  utterance.    To  conclude,  the  happy  pair  were  married,  and  half 
Eudoxus\  eftate  fettled  upon  them.     Leontine  and  Eudoxus  pafTed  the 
remainder  of  their   lives   together;    and  received  in  the    dutiful  and 
afFeftionate  behaviour  of  Florio  and  Leonilla  the  juil  recompcnce,  as  well 
as  the  natural  eifeds.  of  that  care  which  they  had  bellowed  upon  them  in 
their  education. 

I  z  Monday 
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Mt'^a  l2tC?J0v^  /Liiya.  kclkov. 


AM  AN  who  publiflies  his  works  in  a  Volume,  has  an  infinite  ad- 
vantage over  one  who  communicates  his  writings  to  the  world 
in  loofe  Trafts  and  fingle  Pieces.  We  do  not  expeft  to  meet 
with  any  thing  in  a  bulky  volume,  till  after  fome  heavy  preamble,  and 
feveral  words  of  courfe,  to  prepare  the  Reader  for  what  follows :  nay, 
Authors  have  eftabliflied  it  as  a  kind  of  rule,  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
dull  fometimes ;  as  the  moft  fevere  Reader  makes  allowances  for  many 
refts  and  nodding-places  in  a  voluminous  writer.  This  gave  occafion  to 
the  famous  Greek  proverb  which  I  have  chofen  for  my  motto,  Tbaf  a 
great  book  is  a  great  evil. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  publifli  their  thoughts  in  dillinft  fheetSj 
and  as  it  were  by  piece-meal,  have  none  of  thefe  advantages.     We  muft 
immediately  fall  into  our  fubjeft,  and  treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively 
manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown  by  as  dull  and  infipid :  our  matter  muft 
lye  clofe  together,  and  either  be  wholly  new  in  it  felf,  or  in  the  turn  it 
receives  from  our  expreffions.    Were  the  books  of  our  bell  Authors  thus 
to  be  retailed  to  the  publick,  and  every  page  fubmitted  to  the  tafte  of 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand  Readers,  I  am  afraid  we  fhould  complain  of  many 
flat  expreffions,  trivial  obfervations,  beaten  topicks,  and  common  thoughts, 
which  go  off  very  well  in  the  lump.    At  the  fame  time,  notvvithitanding 
fome  papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken  hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is 
often  expefted  that  every  iheet  fliould  be  a  kind  of  treatife,  and  make 
out  in  thought  what  it  wants  in  bulk :  that  a  point  of  humour  lliould  be 
worked  up  in  all  its  parts ;  and  a  fubjeft  touched  upon  in  its  moft  elFen- 
tial  articles,  without  the  repetitions,   tautologies,  and  enlargements  that 
are  indulged  to  longer  labours.    The  ordinary  writers  of  morality  pre- 
fcribe  to  their  Readers  after  the  Galenick  way  ;  their  medicines  are  made 
up  in  large  quantities.    An  Eflay  writer  muft  praftife  in  the  chymical  me- 
thod, and  ^give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.    Were  all 
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books  reduced  thus  to  their  quinteflence,  many  a  bulky  Author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper :  there  would  be  fcarce  luch  a 
thing  in  nature  as  a  folio:  the  works  of  an  age  would  be  contained  on  a 
few  ihelves ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly 
annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnifliing  out  feparate  papers  of 
this  nature,  has  hindered  Authors  from  communicating  their  thoughts  to 
the  world  after  fuch  a  manner :  though  I  muft  confefs  I  am  amazed  that 
the  prefs  fliould  be  only  made  ufe  of  in  this  way  by  news-writers,  and 
the  zealots  of  parties:  as  if  it  were  not  more  advantageous  to  man- 
kind, to  be  inflrufted  in  wifdom  and  virtue,  than  in  politicks ;  and  to  be 
made  good  fathers,  husbands,  and  fons,  than  counfellors  and  llatcfmcn. 
Had  the  Philofophers  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  took  fo  much 
pains  in  order  to  inftruft  mankind,  and  leave  the  world  wifcr  and  bcttet- 
than  they  found  it ;  had  they,  I  fay,  been  poiTelTed  of  the  art  of  printing, 
there  is  no  queilion  but  they  would  have  made  fuch  an  advantage  of  it, 
in  dealing  out  their  ledlures  to  the  publick.  Our  common  prints  would 
be  of  great  ufe,  were  they  thus  calculated  to  diffufe  good  fenfe  through 
the  bulk  of  a  people,  to  clear  up  their  undcrllandings,  animate  their 
minds  with  virtue,  dillipate  the  forrows  of  a  heavy  heart,  or  unbend  the 
mind  from  its  more  fevere  employments  with  innocent  amufements. 
When  knowledge,  inllcad  of  being  bound  up  in  books,  and  kept  in  li- 
braries and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  publick ;  when  it  is 
canvafTed  in  every  allcmbly,  and  expofed  upon  every  table;  I  cannot  for- 
bear reftefting  upon  that  paflage  in  the  Troverbs,  JVifdom  cryeth  iz'ithout : 
She  iittereth  her  voice  in  the  jlreets :  Jhe  cryeth  in  the  chief  place  of  con- 
conrfe,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.  In  the  city  Jhe  uttereth  her  words-» 
faying^  How  long,  ye  Jimp le  ones ^  will  ye  love  Jimplicityl  and  the  fcorners 
delight  in  their  f corning  ?  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ? 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from  perfons  of  the  bcft  fenfe  in 
both  fexes,  (for  I  may  pronounce  their  charaders  from  their  way  of  writ- 
ing) do  not  a  little  encourage  me  in  the  profecution  of  this  my  under- 
taking :  befides  that,  my  bookfeller  tells  me,  the  demand  for  thefe  my 
papers  increafes  daily.  It  is  at  his  inftance  that  I  fliall  continue  my  ru- 
ral Speculations  to  the  end  of  this  month ;  feveral  having  made  up  Ic- 
parate  fets  of  them,  as  they  have  done  before  of  thofe  relating  to  V\'it,  to 
Operas,  to  points  of  Morality,  or  fubjefts  of  Humour. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  fometimcs  I  fee  my  works  thrown  a- 
fide  by  men  of  no  taile  nor  learning.    There  is  a  kind  of  heavinefs  and 

igno- 
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ignorance  that  hangs  upon  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  which  is  too  thick 
for  knowledge  to  break  through  :  their  fouls  are  not  to  be  enlightned, 

. Nox  atra  cava  circumvolat  umbra. 

To  thefe  I  mull  apply  the  fable  of  the  Mole,  That  after  having  con- 
fulted  many  Oculifts  for  the  bettering  of  bis  fight,  was  at  laft  provided 
with  a  good  pair  of  fpeftacles ;  but  upon  his  endeavouring  to  make  ufe 
of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very  prudently,  "  That  fpedacles,  though 
*'  they  might  help  the  eye  of  a  man,  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  Mole."  It 
is  not  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  Moles  that  I  publilh  thefe  my  daily 
Ellays. 

But  befides  fuch  as  are  Moles  through  ignorance,  there  are  others  who 
are  Moles  through  envy.  As  it  is  faid  in  the  Latin  proverb,  "  That  one 
*'  man  is  a  wolf  to  another ;"  fo,  generally  fpeaking,  one  Author  is  a 
Mole  to  another  Author.  It  is  impoilible  for  them  to  difcover  beauties 
in  one  another's  works ;  they  have  eyes  only  for  fpots  and  blemiflies : 
they  c}»n  indeed  fee  the  light,  as  it  is  faid  of  the  animals  which  are  their 
namefakes,  but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them ;  they  immediately  fhut 
their  eyes  upon  it,  and  withdraw  themfelves  into  a  wilful  obfcurity.  I 
have  already  caught  two  or  three  of  thefe  dark  undermining  vermin,  and 
intend  to  make  a  firing  of  them,  in  order  to  hang  them  up  in  one  of  my 
papers,  as  an  example  to  all  fuch  voluntary  Moles. 


N°  125.        Tuefday^  July  24. 


Ne puer'iy  ne  tanta  an'tm'is  ajfuefcite  Bella  ; 

Neu  patrtde  validas  in  vtfcera  vert'ite  vires,  Virg. 


MY  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are  talking  of  the  malice 
of  parties,  very  frequently  tells  us  an  accident  that  happened  to 
him  when  he  was  a  fchool-boy,  which  was  at  a  time  when  the 
feuds  ran  high  between  the  Round-heads  and  Cavaliers.  This  worthy 
Knight  being  then  but  a  flripling,  had  occafion  to  enquire  which  was 

the 
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the  way  to  St.  Anne's  lane,  upon  which  the  perfon  whom  he  fpoke  to 
inftead  of  anfwering  his  queftion,  called  him  a  young  popifii  cur,  and  ask- 
ed him  who  had  made  Anne  a  Saint !  The  boy  being  in  fome  confufion, 
enquired  of  the  next  he  met,  which  was  the  way  to  Anne\  lane ;  but  was 
called  a  prick-eared  cur  for  his  pains,  and  inftead  of  being  fliewn  the  way, 
was  told,  that  ^^  had  been  a  Saint  before  he  was  born,  and  would  be 
one  after  he  was  hanged.  Upon  this,  fays  Sir  Roger,  I  did  not  think 
fit  to  repeat  the  former  queilion,  but  going  into  every  lane  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, asked  what  they  called  the  name  of  that  lane.  By  which  in- 
genious artifice  he  found  out  the  place  he  enquired  after,  without  giving 
offence  to  any  party.  Sir  Roger  generally  doles  this  narrative  with 
refleftions  on  the  mifchief  that  Parties  do  in  the  country;  how  they  fpoil 
good  neighbourhood,  and  make  honed  Gentlemen  hate  one  another; 
befides  that  they  manifeltly  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and 
the  deftrudion  of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  befall  a  country  than  fuch  a  dreadful 
fpirit  of  divilion  as  rends  a  Government  into  two  diilind  people,  and 
makes  them  greater  llrangers  and  more  averfc  to  one  another,  than  if 
they  were  adually  two  diflerent  nations.  The  effcfts  of  fuch  a  divifion 
are  pernicious  to  the  lall  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  thofe  advanta- 
ges which  they  give  the  common  enemy,  but  to  thofe  private  evils  which 
they  produce  in  the  heart  of  almolt  every  particular  perfon.  This  in- 
fluence is  very  fatal  both  to  mens  morals  and  their  underltandings;  it 
fmks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  fo,  but  deihoys  even  com- 
mon fenfe. 

A  furious  Party-fpirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full  violence,  exerts  it  felf 
in  civil  war  and  bloodihed ;  and  when  it  is  under  its  greateit  rertraints, 
naturally  breaks  out  in  faiihood,  detradion,  calumny,  and  a  partial  ad- 
miniilradon  of  juftice.  In  a  word,  it  lills  a  nation  with  fpleen  and  ran- 
cour, and  extinguiflies  all  the  feeds  of  good-nature,  compallion  and  hu- 
manity. 

Tlutarch  fays  very  finely,  that  a  man  fliould  not  allow  himfelf  to  hate 
even  his  enemies,  becaufe,  fays  he,  if  you  indulge  this  paflion  in  fome 
occafions,  it  will  rife  of  it  felf  in  others ;  if  you  hate  your  enemies,  you 
will  contrad  fuch  a  vicious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out 
upon  thofe  who  are  your  friends,  or  thofe  who  are  indiflferent  to  you.  I 
might  here  obferve  how  admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  de- 
rives the  malignity  of  hatred  from  the  paflion  it  felf,  and  not  from  its 
objed)  anfwers  to  that  great  rule  which  was  didated  to  the  world  about 

an 
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an  hundred  years  before  this  Philofopher  vrrote ;  but  inftead  of  that,  I 
ihall  only  take  notice,  with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds  of  many 
good  men  among  us  appear  fowered  with  party-principles,  and  alienated 
from  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  feemstome  altogether  inconfiftent 
with  the  diftates  either  of  reafon  or  religion.  Zeal  for  a  publick  caufe 
is  apt  to  breed  pallions  in  the  hearts  of  virtuous  perfons,  to  v\  hich  the 
regard  of  their  own  private  interefl  would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

If  this  Party-fpirit  has  fo  ill  an  effeft  on  our  morals,  it  has  likewife  a 
very  great  one  upon  our  judgments.  We  often  hear  a  poor  infipid  pa- 
per or  pamphlet  cryed  up,  and  fometimes  a  noble  piece  depreciated,  by 
thofe  who  are  of  a  different  principle  from  the  Author.  One  who  is 
actuated  by  this  fpirir,  is  almoft  under  an  incapacity  of  difcerning  either 
real  blemiflies  or  beauties.  A  man  of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is 
like  an  objedi  feen  in  two  different  mediums,  that  appears  crooked  or 
broken,  however  flreight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  it  felf.  For  this  reafon 
there  is  fcarce  a  perfon  of  any  figure  in  England^  who  does  not  go  by  two 
contrary  charafters,  as  oppofite  to  one  another  as  light  and  darknefs. 
Knowledge  and  learning  fuffer  in  a  particular  manner  from  this  ftrange 
prejudice,  which  at  prefent  prevails  amongfl;  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the 
Britijh  nation.  As  men  formerly  became  eminent  in  learned  focieties 
by  their  parts  and  acquifitions,  they  now  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  the 
vi'armth  and  violence  with  which  they  efpoufe  their  refpeftive  parties. 
Books  are  valued  upon  the  like  confiderations :  an  abufive  fcurrilous  flyle 
pafles  for  Satyr,  and  a  dull  fcheme  of  Party-notions  is  called  Fine  wri- 
ting. 

There  is  one  piece  of  Sophiftry  praftifed  by  both  fides,  and  that  is  the 
taking  any  fcandalous  llory  that  has  been  ever  whifpered  or  invented  of 
a  private  man,  for  a  known  undoubted  truth,  and  raifing  fuitable  fpecu- 
lation-s  upon  it.  Calumnies  that  have  been  never  proved,  or  have  been 
often  refuted,  are  the  ordinary  poflulatums  of  thefe  infamous  fcriblers, 
upon  which  they  proceed  as  upon  firfl  principles  granted  by  all  men, 
though  in  their  hearts  they  know  they  are  falfe,  or  at  bell  very  doubt- 
ful. When  they  have  laid  thefe  foundations  of  fcurrility,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  fuperflrufture  is  every  way  anfwerable  to  them.  If  this  iliamc- 
lefs  pradice  of  the  prefent  age  endures  much  longer,  praife  and  reproach 
will  ceafe  to  be  motives  of  aftion  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  Governments  when  this  in- 
human fpirit  prevails.  Italy  was  long  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Guelfes  and 
Gibelinesy  and  France  by  thofe  who  were  for  and  againit  the  League  : 

but 
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but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  born  in  fuch  a  llormy  and  tempe- 
ftuous  fcafon.  It  is  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  artful  men  that  thus  breaks 
a  people  into  faftions,  and  draws  feveral  well-meaning  perfons  to  their 
intereil:  by  a  fpecious  concern  for  their  country.  How  many  honeit 
minds  are  filled  with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions,  out  of  their 
zeal  for  the  publickgood?  What  cruelties  and  outrages  would  they  not 
commit  againft  men  of  an  adverfe  party,  whom  they  wouJd  honour 
and  efteem,  if  inltead  of  confidcring  them  as  they  are  reprefented, 
they  knew  them  as  they  are?  Thus  are  perfons  of  the  greateft  probity 
feduced  into  Ihameful  errors  and  prejudices,  and  made  bad  men  even 
by  thit  noblefl:  of  principles,  the  love  of  their  country.  I  cannot  here 
forbear  mentioning  the  famous  Span'tjh  proverb,  If  there  were  neither 
fools  nor  knaves  in  the  worlds  all  people  'u.'ould  be  of  one  mind. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wilh  that  all  honeft  men  would 
enter  into  an  aflbciation,  for  the  fupport  of  one  another  againit  the 
endeavours  of  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as  their  com- 
mon enemies,  whatfoever  iide  they  may  belong  to.  Were  there  fuch 
an  honeft  body  of  neutral  forces,  we  ihould  never  fee  the  worft  of 
men  in  great  figures  of  life,  becaufe  they  are  ufeful  to  a  party  ;  nor 
the  belt  unregarded,  becaufe  they  are  above  pradifing  thofe  methods 
which  would  be  grateful  to  their  fadion.  W^e  ihould  then  fingle  every 
criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt  him  down,  however  formidable 
and  overgrown  he  might  appear:  On  the  contrary,  we  Ihould  fliel- 
ter  diltrelTed  innocence,  and  defend  virtue,  however  befet  with  con- 
tempt or  ridicule,  envy  or  defamation.  In  ihort,  we  /hould  not  any 
longer  regard  our  fellow-fubjefts  as  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  (hould 
make  the  man  of  merit  our  friend,  and  the  villain  our  enemy. 


Vol,  III.  K  Wedncf- 
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Tros  Rutulufve  fuat,  nullo  difcrim'me  habeho.  Virg. 


IN  my  yefterday's  paper  I  propofed,  that  the  honefl  men  of  all  par- 
ties Ihould  enter  into  a  kind  of  affociation  for  the  defence  of  one 
another  and  the  confufion  of  their  common  enemies.  As  it  is  de- 
figned  this  neutral  body  fliould  aft  with  a  regard  to  nothing  but  truth 
and  equity,  and  divell  themfelves  of  the  little  heats  and  prepofleflions  that 
cleave  to  parties  of  all  kinds,  I  have  prepared  for  them  the  following 
form  of  an  aflbciation,  which  may  exprefs  their  intentions  in  the  molt 
plain  and  fimple  manner. 

JVe  isjhofe  names  are  hereunto  /uhfcrihed,  do  filemnly  declare^  that  we 
do  in  our  Confciences  believe  two  and  two  make  four;  and  that  we  Jhall 
adjudge  any  man  whatfoever  to  be  our  enemy  who  endeavours,  to  perfwade 
'US  to  the  contrary.  We  are  likewife  ready  to  maintain^  with  the  hazard 
of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us.,  that  fix  is  lefs  than  feven  in  all  times 
and  all  places ;  and  that  ten  will  not  be  more  three  years  hence  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  We  do  alfo  firmly  declare^  that  it  is  our  refolution  as  long 
as  we  live  to  call  black  blacky  and  white  white.  And  we  Jhall  upon  all 
occafions  oppofe  fuch  per  fins  that  upon  any  day  of  the  year  Jhall  call  black 
white,  or  white  black,  with  the  utmofi  peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes. 

Were  there  fuch  a  combination  of  honefl  men,  who  without  any  re- 
gard to  places,  would  endeavour  to  extirpate  all  fuch  furious  zealots  as 
would  facrifice  one  half  of  their  country  to  the  paflion  and  interelt  of 
the  other ;  as  alfo  fuch  infamous  hypocrites,  that  are  for  promoting  their 
own  advantage,  under  colour  of  the  publick  good ;  with  all  the  profli- 
gate immoral  retainers  to  each  fide,  that  have  notlting  to  recommend 
them  but  an  implicit  fubmiflion  to  their  leaders ;  we  ihould  foon  fee  that 
furious  Party-fpirit  extinguifhed,  which  may  in  time  expofe  us  to  the 
derifion  and  contempt  of  all  the  nations  about  us. 
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A  member  of  this  fociety,  that  would  thus  carefully  employ  himfelf 
in  making  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the  worthlefs  and  depraved 
part  of  mankind  from  thofe  confpicuous  itations  of  life  to  which  they 
have  been  fometimes  advanced,  and  all  this  without  any  regard  to  his 
private  intereft,  would  be  no  fmall  benefaftor  to  his  country. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  T>'indorus  Siculus  an  account  of  a  very 
aftive  little  animal,  which  I  think  he  calls  the  Iclmeumofi,  that  makes  it 
the  whole  bufmefs  of  his  hfe  to  break  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which 
he  is  always  in  fearch  after.  This  inllinft  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
caufc  the  Ichneumon  never  feeds  upon  the  eggs  he  has  broken,  nor  any 
other  way  finds  his  account  in  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  inceflant  la- 
bours of  this  indultrious  animal,  Mgypt^  fays  the  Hiilorian,  would  be 
over-run  with  crocodiles ;  for  the  Mgyptians  are  fo  far  from  deftroying 
thofe  pernicious  creatures,  that  they  worfliip  them  as  Gods. 

If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  partizans,  we  fliall  find  them 
far  from  refembling  this  difintereited  animal ;  and  rather  afting  after  the 
example  of  the  wild  Tartars^  who  are  ambitious  of  deftroying  a  man 
of  the  mofl:  extraordinary  parts  and  accompUnimcnts,  as  thinking  that  up- 
on his  deceafe  the  fame  talents,  what-ever  port  they  qualified  him  for, 
enter  of  courfe  into  his  deftroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  Speculations,  Miave  endeavoured  as  much 
as  I  am  able  to  extinguilh  that  pernicious  fpirit  of  paflion  and  prejudice, 
which  rages  with  the  fame  violence  in  all  parties,  I  am  Hill  the  more 
defirous  of  doing  fome  good  in  this  particular,  becaufe  I  obferve  that 
the  fpirit  of  party  reigns  more  in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  It  here 
contrafts  a  kind  of  brutality  and  rullick  fiercenefs,  to  which  men  of  a 
politer  converfation  are  wholly  Itrangers.  It  extends  it  felf  even  to  the 
return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  the  heads  of 
parties  preferve  towards  one  another  an  outward  fhcw  of  good  breeding, 
and  keep  up  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  civilities,  their  tools  that  are  dif- 
perfcd  in  thefe  outlying  parts  will  not  fo  much  as  mingle  together  at  a 
cock-match.  This  humour  fills  the  country  with  feveral  periodical  meet- 
ings of  whig  jockeys  and  tory  fox-hunters ;  not  to  mention  the  innume- 
rable curfes,   frowns,  and  whifpcrs  it  produces  at  a  Quarter-fcflions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  obferved  in  any  of  my  former  papers, 

■  that  my  friends  Sir  Roger  dr  Coverly   and  Sir  Andrew  Free- 

i>ORT  arc  of  diil'crent  principles,  the  firll  of  them  inclined  to  the  landed 

and  the  other  to  the  moneyed  interelt.     This  humour  is  fo  moderate  in 

each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  an  agreeable  raillery, 

K  X  which 
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which  very  often  diverts  the  reft  of  the  club.  I  find  however  that  the 
Knight  is  a  much  Itronger  Tory  in  the  country  than  in  town,  which,  aj 
he  has  told  me  in  my  ear,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  keeping  up  his 
intereft.  In  all  our  journey  from  London  to  his  houfe  we  did  not  lo  much 
as  bait  at  a  Whig-inn;  or  if  by  chance  the  coachman  Hopped  at  a  wrong 
place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's  fervants  would  ride  up  to  his  mafter  full  fpeed, 
and  vvhifper  to  him  that  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  was  againfl  fuch  an  one 
in  the  laft  eleftion.  This  often  betrayed  us  into  hard  beds  and  bad  cheer ; 
for  we  were  not  fo  inquifitive  about  the  Inn  as  the  Inn-keeper ;  and  pro- 
vided our  landlord's  principles  were  found,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the 
ftalcnefs  of  his  provilions.  This  I  found  ilill  the  more  inconvenient,  be_ 
caufe  the  better  theHoft  was,  the  worfe  generally  were  his  accommodati, 
ons;  the  fellow  knowing  very  well,  that  thofe  who  were  his  friends 
would  take  up  with  coarfe  diet  and  an  hard  lodging.  For  thefe  reafons, 
all  the  while  I  was  upon  the  road,  I  dreaded  entring  into  an  houfe  of  any 
one  that  Sir  Roger  had  applauded  for  an  honeft  man. 

Since  my  ftay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  country,  I  daily  find  more  in- 
ftances  of  this  narrow  party  humour.  Being  upon  the  bowling-green  at  a 
neighbouring  market-town  the  other  day,  (for  that  is  the  place  where 
the  Gentlemen  of  one  fide  meet  once  a  week)  I  obferved  a  ftranger  a- 
mong  them  of  a  better  pretence  and  genteeler  behaviour  than  ordinary  ; 
but  was  much  furprized,  that  notwithllanding  he  was  a  very  fair  better 
no  body  would  take  him  up.  But  upon  enquiry  I  found,  that  he  was  ' 
one  who  had  given  a  difagreeable  vote  in  a  former  Parliament,  for  which 
reafon  there  was  not  a  man  upon  that  bowling-green  who  would  have 
fo  much  correfpondence  with  him  as  to  win  his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  inftances  of  this  nature,  I  mull  not  omit  one  which 
concerns  my  felf.  JVill  Wimble  was  the  other  day  relating  feveral  ftrange 
ftories  that  he  had  picked  up  no  body  knows  where  of  a  certain  great 
man  ;  and  upon  my  flaring  at  him,  as  one  that  was  furprized  to  hear  fuch 
things  in  the  country',  which  had  never  been  fo  much  as  •  whifpered  in 
the  town.  Will  itopped  fliort  in  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and  after 
dinner  ask<'d  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  his  ear  if  he  was  fure  that  I  was 
not  a  fanatick. 

It  gives  me  a  ferious  concern  to  fee  fuch  a  fpirit  of  difTenfion  in  the, 
country;  not  only  as  it  dellroys  virtue  and  common  fenfe,  and  renders 
us  in  a  manner  'krbarians  towards  one  another,  but  as  it  perpetuates  our 
animolitic  s,  widens  our  breaches,  and  tranfmits  our  prefent  paffions  and 
prejudices  to  our  poilerity.    For  my  own  part,   I  am  fometimes  afraid 

that 
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tbnr  I  difcover'the  fcedsof  a  Civil  War  in  thefe  our  divifions:  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  bcu  ail,  as  in  their  firll  principles,  the  mifeiies  and  cala- 
mities of  our  children. 


N"  127.         Thurfday^  July  26. 


"«"^mntum  efi  in  rebus  tnanel  Perf^ 


IT  is  our  cuflom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  Poll, 
to  fit  about  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  hear  the  old  Knight  read  T)yer%  let- 
ter; which  he  does  with  his  fpedacles  upon  his  nofe,  and  in  an  audi- 
ble voice,  fmiling  very  often  at  thofe  little  ftrokes  of  Satyr,  which  are  fo 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  that  Author.  I  afterwards  communicate  to 
the  Knight  fuch  packets  as  I  receive  under  the  quality  of  Spectator, 
The  following  letter  chancing  to  plcafe  him  more  than  ordinary,  I  fhall 
publilh  it  at  his  requeit. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
<{  V/  OU  have  diverted  the  town  almofl  a  whole  month  at  the  expence 
"  of  the  country  ;  it  is  now  high  time  that  you  Ihould  give 
"  the  country  their  revenge.  Since  your  withdrawing  from  this  place 
"  the  fair  fex  are  run  into  great  extravagancies.  Their  petticoats,  which 
*•  began  to  heave  and  fwell  before  you  left  us,  are  now  blown  up  into  a 
"  mod  enormous  concave,  and  rife  every  day  more  and  more :  in  (liort, 
"  Sir,  fmce  our  women  know  themfelves  to  be  out  of  the  eye  of  the 
"  Spectator,  they  will  be  kept  within  no  compafs.  You  praifed 
«  them  a  Uttle  too  foon,  for  the  modelty  of  their  head-dreffes :  for  as 
"  the  humour  of  a  fick  perlon  is  often  driven  out  of  one  limb  into  ano- 
"  thcr,  their  fuperfluity  of  ornaments,  inllead  of  being  entirely  baniHi- 
«  ed,  fcems  only  fallen  from  their  heads  upon  their  lower  parts.  What 
«  they  have  loft  in  heighth  they  make  up  in  breadth,  and  contrary  to  all 
"  rules  of  aichitefture  widen  the  foundations  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
"  (horten  the  fupciftructure.  Were  they,  like  Spanijh  jennets,  to  im- 
"  prcgaate  by  the  wind,  they  could  not  have  thought  on  a  more  proper 

"  invention, 
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"  invention.  But  as  we  do  not  yet  hear  any  particular  ufe  in  this  petti- 
"  coat,  or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more  than  what  was  fuppofed  to 
"  be  in  thofe  of  fcantier  make,  we  are  wonderfully  at  a  lofs  about 
"  it. 

"  The  women  give  our,  in  defence  of  thefe  wide  bottoms,  that  they 
"  are  airy,  and  very  proper  for  the  feafon  ;  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be 
"  only  a  pretence,  and  a  piece  of  art,  for  it  is  well  known  we  have  not 
*'  had  a  more  moderate  fummer  thcfe  many  years,  fo  that  it  is  certain 
"  the  heat  they  complain  of  cannot  be  in  the  weather :  befides,  I  would 
"  tain  ask  thefe  tender-conftitutioned  Ladies,  why  they  Ihould  require 
"  more  cooling  than  their  mothers  before  them. 

"  1  tind  feveral  fpeculative  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  our  fex  has  of 
"  late  years  been  very  faucy,  and  that  the  hoop-petticoat  is  made  ufe  of 
"  to  keep  us  at  a  diltance.  It  is  mod  certain  that  a  woman's  honour 
"  cannot  be  better  entrenched  than  after  this  manner,  in  circle  within 
"  circle,  amidft  fuch  a  variety  of  out- works  and  lines  of  circumvallation. 
"  A  female  who  is  thus  inverted  in  whale- bone,  is  fufficiently  fecured  a- 
"  gainil  the  approaches  of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might  as  well  think  of 
"  Sir  George  Etheridges  way  of  making  love  in  a  tub,  as  in  the  midfl  of 
"  fo  many  hoops. 

"  Among  thefe  various  conjeftures,  there  are  men  of  fuperflitious 
"  tempers,  who  look  upon  the  hoop-petticoat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy.  Some 
"  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  downfal  of  the  French  King,  and  ob- 
"  ferve  that  the  farthingale  appeared  in  England  a  little  before  the  ruine 
"  of  the  Spanijh  monarchy.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretels  battel 
*'  and  blood-llied,  and  believe  it  of  the  fame  prognoilication  as  the  tail 
«  of  a  blazing  ftar.  For  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  fign  that 
"  multitudes  are  coming  into  the  world,  rather  than  going  out  of  it. 

*'  The  firft  time  I  faw  a  Lady  drelTed  in  one  of  thefe  petticoats,  I 
"  could  not  forbear  blaming  her  in  my  own  thoughts  for  walking  abroad 
"  when  fhe  was  fo  near  her  time  ;  but  foon  recovered  my  felf  out  of  my 
"  error,  when  I  found  all  the  modilli  part  of  the  fex  as  far  gone  as  her 
"  felf.  It  is  generally  thought  fome  crafty  women  have  thus  betrayed 
"  their  companions  into  hoops,  that  they  might  make  them  acceflary  to 
"  their  own  concealments,  and  by  that  means  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the 
"  world ;  as  wary  generals  have  fometimes  drefled  two  or  three  dozen 
«  of  their  friends  in  their  own  habit,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon 
"  themfelves  any  particular  attacks  from  the  enemy.  The  llrutting 
"  petticoat  fmooths  all  dillindions,  levels  the  mother  with  the  daughter, 

and 
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<'  and  fets  maids  and  matrons,  wives  and  widows,  upon  the  fame  bottom. 
"  In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  fee  fo  many  well  Ihaped 
**  innocent  virgins  bloated  up,  and  waddling  up  and  down  like  big-bel- 
"  lied  women. 

"  Should  this  fafliion  get  among  the  ordinary  people,  our  pubUck 
"  ways  would  be  fo  crouded  that  we  fhould  want  ftreet-room.  Several 
"  congregations  of  the  beil  fafliion  find  themfelves  already  very  much 
«  flreightned,  and  if  the  mode  encreafe,  I  wi(h  it  may  not  drive  many 
**  ordinary  women  into  meetings  and  conventicles.  Should  opr  fex  at 
"  the  fame  time  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear  trunk  breeches  (as  who 
"  knows  what  their  indignation  at  this  female  treatment  may  drive  them 
«  to)  a  man  and  his  wife  would  fill  a  whole  pew. 

"  You  know.  Sir,  it  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  in  his 
*'  Indian  expedition  he  buried  feveral  fuits  of  armour  which  by  his  di- 
"  reftions  were  made  much  too  big  for  any  of  his  foldiers,  in  order  to 
"  give  poflerity  an  extraordinary  Idea  of  him,  and  make  them  believe 
"  he  had  commanded  an  army  of  Giants.  I  am  perfuaded  that  if  one 
"  of  the  prefent  petticoats  happens  to  be  hung  up  in  any  repofitory  of 
«  curiofities,  it  will  lead  into  the  fame  error  the  generations  that  lie  fome 
"  removes  from  us ;  unlefs  we  can  believe  our  poflerity  will  think  fo 
"  difrefpedfully  of  their  great  grand-mothers,  that  they  made  themfelves 
"  monllrous  to  appear  amiable. 

"  When  I  furvcy  this  new-fafliioned  Rotonda  in  all  its  parts,  I  cannot 
"  but  think  of  the  old  Philolbpher,  who  after  having  entered  into  an  M- 
"  gyftian  Temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  Idol  of  the  place,  at  length 
"  difcovered  a  little  black  Monkey  enflirincd  in  the  midll  of  it;  upon 
"  which  he  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  (to  the  great  fcandal  of  the 
"  worfliippers,)  What  a  magnificent  Palace  is  here  for  fuch  a  ridiculous 
"  inhabitant ! 

"  Though  you  have  taken  a  refolution,  in  one  of  your  papers,  to  avoid 
"  defcending  to  particularities  of  drefs,  I  believe  you  will  not  think  it 
**  below  you  on  fo  extraordinary  an  occafion,  to  unhoop  the  Fair  fex, 
*'  and  care  this  fafliionable  tympany  that  is  got  among  them.  I  am  apt 
«  to  think  the  petticoat  will  llirink  of  its  own  accord  at  your  firlt  co- 
"  ming  to  town;  at  leaft  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it  contra<fi  it 
"  felf,  like  the  fenfitive  plant,  and  by  that  means  oblige  feveral  who  are 
*'  either  terrified  or  aitoniflied  at  this  portentous  novelty,  and  among  the 
«  reft, 

Tour  humble  Scrvanty  6cc, 

Friday, 
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Concordia  difcors.  Luc. 


WOMEN  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and  joyous  than  men; 
whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres  more 
deUcate,  and  their  animal  fpirits  more  light  and  volatile;  or 
whether,  as  fome  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of  fex  in  the 
very  Soul,  I  fliall  not  pretend  to  determine.  As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of 
women,  gravity  is  that  of  men.  They  ihould  each  of  them  therefore 
keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  biafs  which  nature  has  fixed  in  their 
minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of 
reafon.  This  will  certainly  happen,  if  the  one  in  every  word  and  aftion 
affects  the  charafter  of  being  rigid  and  fevere,  and  the  other  of  being 
brisk  and  airy.  Men  ftiould  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of 
favage  Philofophy,  women  by  a  thoughtlefs  gallantry.  Where  thefe  pre- 
cautions are  not  obferved,  the  man  often  degenerates  into  a  Cynick,  the 
woman  into  a  Coquette;  the  man  grows  fallen  and  morofe,  the  woman 
impertinent  and  fantaftical. 

By  what  I  have  faid  we  may  conclude,  men  and  women  were  made  as 
counterparts  to  one  another,  that  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  husband 
might  be  relieved  by  the  fprightlinefs  and  good  humour  of  the  wife. 
When -thefe  are  rightly  tempered,  care  and  chearfulnefs  go  hand  in  hand; 
and  the  family,  like  a  ihip  that  is  duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  fail  nor 
ballail. 

Natural  Hiitorians  obferve,  (for  whilft  I  am  in  the  country  I  mufl  fetch 
my  allufions  from  thence)  that  only  the  male  birds  have  voices ;  that  their 
fongs  begin  a  little  before  breeding-time,  and  end  a  little  after:  t>  at 
whilit  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  generally  takes  his  It.ind 
upon  a  neighbouring  bough  within  her  hearing;  and  by  that  mf^:ans  w  i- 
fes  and  diverts  her  with  his  fongs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  fitti.-i;; 

This  contract  among  birds  lails  no  longer  than  till  a  brood  of  youxg 
ones  arifes  from  it ;  fo  that  in  the  feathered  kind,  the  cares  and  fatiguei; 

of 
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of  the  married  ftate,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  lie  principally  upon  the  female. 
On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  fpecies  the  man  and  the  woman  are  joined 
together  for  life,  and  the  main  burden  refts  upon  the  former.  Nature  has 
given  all  the  little  arts  of  foothing  and  blandilhment  to  the  female,  that 
5ie  may  chear  and  animate  her  companion  in  a  conftant  and  afllduous 
application  to  the  making  a  provifion  for  his  famil)',  and  the  educating 
of  their  common  children.  This  however  is  not  to  be  taken  fo  llriftly, 
as  if  the  fame  duties  were  not  often  reciprocal,  and  incumbent  on  both 
parties;  but  only  tofet  forth  what  fcems  to  have  been  the  general  in- 
tention of  nature,  in  the  different  inclinations  and  endowments  which  are 
beftowed  on  the  different  fexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reafon  that  man  and  woman  were  made  with  this 
varietyof  temper,  if  we  obferve  the  condudof  thefair  fex,  wc  find  that  they 
chufe  rather  to  alfociate  themfelves  with  a  perfon  who  refembles  them  in  that 
light  and  volatile  humour  which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to  fuch  as  are 
qualified  to  moderate  and  counter-ballance  it.  It  has  been  an  old  com- 
plaint, that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  with  them  before  the  man  of  fenfe. 
When  we  fee  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  infipid  life  and  laughter, 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce  him  a  female  favourite :  Noife  and  flutter 
are  fuch  accomplilhments  as  they  cannot  withffand.  To  be  fliort,  the 
paffion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a  man,  is  nothing  elfc  but  felf-love  di- 
verted upon  another  objed :  flie  would  have  the  Lover  a  woman  in  every 
thing  but  the  fex.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of  fatyr  on  this  part  of 
womankind,  than  thofe  lines  of  Mr.  'Dryden. 

Our  thought lefs  fex  is  caught  by  out "di-ard  form 
And  empty  uoife,  and  loves  it  felf  iit  man. 

This  is  a  fource  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  fex,  as  it  frequently  joins 
them  to  men  who  in  their  own  thoughts  are  as  fine  creatures  as  them- 
felves; or  if  they  chance  to  be  good-humoured,  ferve  only  to  diffipate 
their  fortunes,  inflame  their  follies,  and  aggravate  their  indifcretions. 

The  fame  female  levity  is  no  lefs  fatal  to  them  after  marriage  than  be- 
fore.- It  reprefents  to  their  imaginations  the  faithful  prudent  husband  as  an 
honefl  tradable  and  domeltick  animal ;  and  turns  their  thoughts  upon  the 
fine  gay  Gentleman  that  laughs,  fings,  and  dreffes  fo  much  more  agree- 
ably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  aflray  the  hearts  of  ordinary 
women  in  the  choice  of  their  lovers  and  the  treatment  of  their  husbands, 
it  operates  with  the  fame  pernicious  influence   towards  their  children, 

Vol.  III.  L  who 
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who  are  taught  to  accomplilli  thcmfelves  in  all  thofe  fublime  perfeflions 
that  appear  captivating  in  the  eye  of  their  mother.  She  admires  in  her 
Son  what  ihe  loved  in  her  Gallant;  and  by  that  means  contributes  all  flie 
can  to  perpetuate  her  felf  in  a  worthlefs  progeny. 

'File  younger  Faujthia  was  a  lively  inftance  of  this  fort  of  women. 
Notwithltanding  flie  was  married  to  Marcus  Aurelhis,  one  of  the  great- 
eft,  Awfcit,  and  bell  of  the  Romati  Emperors,  flie  thought  a  common  Gla- 
diator much  the  prettier  Gentleman;  and  had  taken  fuch  care  to  accom- 
plifli  her  fon  Commodus  according  to  her  own  notions  of  a  fine  man,  that 
when  he  afcended  the  Throne  of  his  father,  he  became  the  moil  foolifli 
and  abandoned  tyrant  that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the  RomanEm- 
pire,  fignalizing  himfelf  in  nothing  but  the  fighting  of  prizes,  and  knock- 
ing out  mens  brains.  As  he  had  no  talle  of  true  Glory,  we  fee  him  in 
feveral  Medals  and  Statues  which  are  {till  extant  of  him,  equipped  Uke 
an  Hercules  with  a  Club  and  a  Lion's  skin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  Speculation  by  the  charafters  I  have  heard  of 
a  Country-gentleman  and  his  Lady,  who  do  not  live  many  miles  from  Sir 
Roger.  The  wife  is  an  old  Coquette,  that  is  always  hankering  after 
the  diverfions  of  the  town ;  the  husband  a  morofe  rullick,  that  frowns 
and  frets  at  the  name  of  it.  The  wife  is  over-run  with  affeftation,  the 
husband  funk  into  brutality:  the  Lady  cannot  bear  the  noife  of  the 
Larks  and  Nightingales,  hates  your  tedious  fummer-days,  and  isfickat  the 
fight  of  fliady  woods  and  purling  flreams ;  the  husband  wonders  how  any 
one  can  be  pleafed  with  the  fooleries  of  Plays  and  Operas,  and  rails  from 
morning  to  night  at  eflenced  Fops  and  tawdry  Courtiers.  The  children 
are  educated  in  thefe  different  notions  of  their  parents.  The  fons  follow 
the  father  about  his  grounds,  while  the  daughters  read  volumes  of  love- 
letters  and  romances  to  their  mother.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs 
that -the  girls  look  upon  their  father  as  a  clown,  and  the  boys  think  their 
mother  no  better  than  Ihe  Ihould  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Arijins  and  AJpatia?  The  innocent  vi- 
vacity of  the  one  is  tempered  and  compofed  by  the  chearful  gravity  of 
the  other  The  wife  grows  wife  by  the  difcourfes  of  the  husband,  and 
the  husband  good-humoured  by  the  converfations  of  the  wife.  Arijfus 
would  not  be  fo  amiable  were  it  not  for  his  Afpat'ta^  nor  AJpatia  fo  much 
to  be  efleemed  were  It  not  for  her  Arijius.  Their  virtues  are  blended 
in  their  children,  and  diffufe  through  the  whole  family  a  perpetual  fpirit 
of  benevolence,  complacency,  and  fatisfaftion. 

Saturday, 
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N°  129.         Saturday^  July  28. 

J/ertentem  fefe  frufira  feBabere  cant  hum  y 

Cum  rota  pojlerior  curras  et  in  axe  fecundo,  Perf. 


GREAT  mafters  in  Painting  never  care  for  drawing  people  in  the 
fafhion ;  as  very  well  knowing  that  the  head-drefs,    or  periwig, 
that  now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace  to  their  portraitures  at  pre- 
fent,  will  make  a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monlhous  in  the 
eyes  of  poflerity.     For  this  reafon  they  often  reprefent  an  illulhious  pcr- 
fon  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  fome  other  drefs  that  never  varies.     I  could 
wiHi,  for  the  fake  of  my  country  friends,  that  there  was  fuch  a  kind  of 
everlafl'ing  drapery  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  all  who  live  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  the  town,  and  that  they  would  agree  upon  fuch  fafliions  as 
Ihould  never  be  liable  to  changes  and  innovations.     For  want   of  this 
ftanding  drefs^  a  man  who  takes  a  journey  into  the  country  is  as  much 
furprized,  as  one  who  walks  in  a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures ;  and 
finds  as  great  a  variety    of  garbs  and  habits    in  the  perlons  he  con- 
verfes  with.    Did  they  keep  to  one  conrtant  drefs,  they  would  fometimes 
be  in  the  fafhion,  which  they  never  are  as  matters  are  managed  at  prc- 
fent.    If  inllead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they  would  continue  fixed 
in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode  would  fome  time  or  other  overtake  them, 
as  a  clock  that  ftands  Hill  is  fure  to  point  right  once  in  twelve  hours ; 
in  this  cafe  therefore  1  would  advife  them,  as  a  Gentleman  did  his  friend 
who  was  hunting  about  the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow.  If  you 
follow  him  you  will  never  find  him,  but  if  you  plant  your  felf  at  the 
corner  of  any  one  llreet,  I'll  engage  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  fee 
him. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  fubjecT:,  in  a  Speculation  which  Ihews 
how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  altray  in  following  the  town ;  and  equip- 
ped in  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy  themlelves  in  the  height  of 
The  mode.  Since  that  Speculation  I  have  received  a  letter  (which  I 
there  hinted  at)  from  a  Gentleman  who  is  now  iu  the  Weitern  Circuit. 

L  i  Mr. 
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Mr.  Spectator, 
cc  I^EING  a  Lawyer  of  the   Middle  Temple^  a  Cornijhman  by  birth,  I 
"  generally  ride  the  Wellern  Circuit  for  my  health,  and  as  I  am 
•'  not  interrupted  with  Clients,  have  leifure  to  make  many  obfervations 
"  that  efcape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

"  One  of  the  molt  fafliionable  women  I  met  with  in  all  the  Circuit 
"  was  my  Landlady  at  Stains^  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a  holiday.  Her 
"  commode  was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petticoat  within  fome  yards 
•*  of  a  modifli  circumference.  In  the  fame  place  I  obferved  a  young  fel- 
*'  low  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  had  it  not  been  covered  with  a  hat  that 
**  was  fhaped  in  the  Ramillie  cock.  As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey  I  ob- 
*'  ferved  the  petticoat  grew  fcantier  and  fcantier,  and  about  threefcore 
"  miles  from  London  was  fo  very  unfafhionable,  that  a  woman  might  walk 
"  in  it  without  any  manner  of  inconvenience. 

"  Not  far  from  Salisbury  I  took  notice  of  a  Juflice  of  Peace's  Lady, 
"  who  was  at  lead  ten  years  behind  hand  in  her  drefs,  but  at  the  fame 
"  time  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her.  She  was  flounced  and  furbe- 
"  lowed  from  head  to  foot ;  every  ribbon  was  wrinkled,  and  every  part 
"  of  her  garments  in  curl,  fo  that  Ihe  looked  like  one  of  thofc  animals 
"  which  in  the  country  we  call  a  Friezland  hen. 

*'  Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place  I  was  informed  that  one  of  the 
"  lad  year's  little  Muffs  had  by  fome  means  or  other  flraggled  into  thofe 
"  parts,  and  that  all  the  women  offafhion  were  cutting  their  old  Muflfs 
"  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  according  to  the  little  model  which  was 
"  got  among  them.  I  cannot  believe  the  report  they  have  there,  that  it 
**  was  fent  down  franked  by  a  Parhament- man  in  a  little  packet ;  but 
"  probably  by  next  winter  this  fafhion  will  be  at  the  height  in  the  coun- 
"  try,  when  it  is  quite  out  at  London. 

"  The  greatell  beau  at  our  next  country  Seflions  was  drelfed  in  a  mofl: 
•*  monltrous  flaxen  periwig,  that  was  made  in  King  TVilliam's  Reign. 
"  The  wearer  of  it  goes,  it  feems,  in  his  own  hair,  when  he  is  at  home, 
**  and  lets  his  wig  lye  in  buckle  for  a  whole  half  year,  that  he  may  put 
"  it  on  upon  occafion  to  meet  the  Judges  in  it. 

"  I  mutt  not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  happened  to  us  in  a  coun- 
"  try  church  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall.  As  we  were  in  the  midft 
«  of  the  fervice,  a  Lady  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  and  had 
«  palTed  the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  entered  the  congrega- 
«  tioH  in  a  little  head-drefs,  and  a  hooped-petticoat.    The  people,  who 

were 
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"  were  wonderfully  flartled  at  fuch  a  fight,  all  of  them  rofe  up.  Some 
«  flared  at  the  prodigious  bottom,  and  fome  at  the  little  top  of  this 
«  ftrange  (^efs.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  tilled  the 
"  y^rea  of  the  church,  and  walked  up  to  her  pew  with  an  unfpeakable 
"  fatisfaftion,  amidlt  the  whifpcrs,  conjedures  and  aflonifhments  of  the 
"  whole  congregation. 

«  Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  faw  a  young  fellow  riding  towards 
«us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob- wig  and  a  black  filken  bag  tied  to  it.  He 
*'  ftopt  fhort  at  the  coach,  to  ask  us  how  far  the  Judges  were  behind  us. 
"  His  ftay  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  we  had  only  time  to  obferve  his  new 
«  filk  waitcoat,  which  was  unbuttoned  in  feveral  places  to  let  us  fee  that 
"  he  had  a  clean  fhirt  on,  which  was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 

«'  From  this  place,  during  our  progrefs  through  the  moft  weftern  parts 
«  of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied  our  felves  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
"  Reign,  the  people  having  made  very  little  variations  in  their  drefs  fince 
«  that  time.  The  fmartefl  of  the  country  Squires  appear  flill  in  the 
«  Monmouth  cock,  and  when  they  go  a  wooing  (whether  they  have  any 
«  poft  in  the  Militia  or  not)  they  generally  put  on  a  red  coat.  We  were 
«  indeed  very  much  furprized,  at  the  place  we  lay  at  lafl  night,  to  meet 
«  with  a  Gentleman  that  had  accoutered  himfelf  in  a  night-cap  wig,  a 
«  coat  with  long  pockets  and  flit  fleeves,  and  a  pair  of  /hoes  with  high 
«  fcollop  tops;  but  we  foon  found  by  his  convcrfation  that  he  was  a  per- 
«  fon  who  laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  ruflicity  of  the  country  people, 
«  and  was  refolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  mode. 

«  S'lr^  If  you  think  this  account  of  my  travels  may  be  of  any  advan- 
«  tage  to  the  publick,  I  will  next  year  trouble  you  with  fuch  occurrences 
«*  as  1  fliall  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  For  I  am  informed 
**  there  are  greater  curiofities  in  the  Northern  Circuit  than  in  the  Wefl- 
**  ern ;  and  that  a  fafhion  makes  its  progrefs  much  flower  into  Cumber- 
**  lajid  than  into  Corn-wall.  I  have  heard  in  particular,  that  the  Stecn- 
"  kirk  arrived  but  two  months  ago  at  Newcajllcy  and  that  there  are  fe- 
«  veral  commodes  in  thofe  parts  which  are  worth  taking  a  journey  thi- 
«  ther  to  fee. 


Monday, 
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Semperqtie  recentes 

ConveBare  juvat  pr^daSy  et  vivere  rapto.  Virg. 


AS  I  was  ycfterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger, we  faw  at  a  little  diftance  from  us  a  troop  of  Gypfies.     Up- 
on the  firft  difcovery  of  them,    my  friend  was  in  fome  doubt 
whether  he  Ihould  not  exert  the  Jujiice  of  Teace  upon  fuch  a  band  of 
lawlefs  vagrants ;  but  not  having  his  Clerk  with  him,  who  is  a  necelFary 
counfellor  on  thefe  occafions,  and  fearing  that  his  poultry  might  fare 
the  worfe  for  it,  he  let  the  thought  drop.    But  at  the  fame  time  gave 
me  a  particular  account  of  the  milchiefs  they  do  in  the  country,  in  lleal- 
ino-  peoples  goods  and  fpoiling  their  fervants.     If  a  ftray  piece  of  linnen 
hangs  upon  an  hedge,  fays  Sir  Roger,  they  are  fure  to  have  it ;  if  a  hog 
lofes  his  way  in  the  fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  prey;  our 
geefe  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them;  if  a  man  profecutes  them  with  fe- 
verity,  his  hen  rood  it  fure  to  pay  for  it:   they  generally  Itraggle  into 
thefe  parts  about  tl\is  time  of  the  year ;  and  fet  the  heads  of  our  fervant- 
maids  fo  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do  not  expeft  to  have  any  bufmefs 
done,  as  it  fliould  be,  whiUl  they  are  in  the  country.    I  have  an  honell 
dairy-maid  who  crolTes  their  hands  with  a  piece  of  filver  every  fummer ; 
and  never  fails  being  promifed  the  handfomelt  young  fellow  in  the  parifh 
for  her  pains.    Your  friend  the  Butler  has  been  fool  enough  to  be  fedu- 
eed  by  them ;  and  though  he  is  fure  to  lofe  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  fpoon 
every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  generally  iliuts  himfelf  up  in  the  pan- 
try with  an  old  Gypfie  for  above  half  an  hour  once  in  a  twelve-month. 
Sweet-hearts   are  the    things  they  live  upon,    which  they  beflow  very 
plentifully  upon  all  thofe  that  apply  themfelves  to  them.    You  fee  now 
and  then  fome  handfome  young  Jades  among  them :  the  Sluts  have  very 
often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes.- 

Sir 
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Sir  Roger  obferving  that  I  liftned  with  great  attention  to  his  ac- 
count of  a  people  who  were  lb  entirely  new  to  mc,  told  me,  Th.u  if  I 
would,  they  fliould  tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  I  wns  very  well  pleafcd  with 
the  Knight's  propofal,  we  rid  up  and  communicated  our  hands  to  them. 
A  Cajfandra  of  the  crew,  after  having  examined  my  lines  very  diligently, 
told  me,  That  I  loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good  wo- 
man's man,  with  fome  other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  proper  to 
relate.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horfc,  and  expofmg 
his  palm  to  two  or  three  that  Hood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all 
iliapes,  and  diligentl)'  fcanned  every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it ; 
when  one  of  them  who  was  older  and  more  fun-burnt  than  the  rell,  told 
him,  That  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life:  upon  which  the  Knight 
cryed.  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fmiled 
upon  me.  The  Gypfie  finding  he  was  not  diipleafed  in  his  heart,  told 
him  after  a  further  enquiry  into  his  hand,  that  his  true-love  was  conllanr, 
and  that  (lie  Ihould  dream  of  him  to  night.  My  old  friend  cr)cd  Pilh, 
and  bid  her  go  on.  The  Gyplie  told  him  that  he  was  a  Batchelour,  but 
would  not  be  fo  long;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to  fome  body  than  he 
thought:  The  Knight  ftill  repeated,  ihe  was  an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her 
go  on.  Ah  Mailer,  fays  the  Gypfte,  that  roguifli  leer  of  yours  makes  a 
pretty  woman's  heart  ake ;  you  ha'n't  that  iimper  about  the  mouth  for 

nothing ^The  uncouth  gibberilh  with  which  all  this  was  uttered  like 

the  darknefs  of  an  Oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  ihort, 
the  Knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had  crofPed  her  hand  with, 
and  got  up  again  on  his  horfe. 

As  we  were  riding  away.  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he  knew  fcveral 
fenfible  people  who  believed  thefe  Gypfics  now  and  then  foretold  very 
Ihange  things;  and  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund  than 
ordinary.  In  the  height  of  this  good  humour,  meeting  a  common  beg- 
gar upon  the  road  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went  to  rclieA^e  him  he 
found  his  pocket  was  picked :  that  being  a  kind  of  Palmiftry  at  which 
this  race  of  vermin  are  very  dexterous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  Reader  with  hiilorical  Remarks  on  this 
idle  profligate  people,  who  infcfi:  all  the  countries  of  Europe^  and  live  in 
the  midlt  of  Governments  in  a  kind  of  Common-wealth  by  themfelves. 
But  inltead  of  entering  into  obfervations  of  this  nature,  I  IhaH  fill  the  re- 
maining part  of  my  paper  with  a  (lory  which  is  ftill  frefh  in  Holland^zx^d. 
was  printed  in  one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty  years  ago. 
"  As  the  Trekfchuyty  or  Hackney-boat,  which  carries  pailengers  from 

"  Leiden 
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"  Leiden  to  Amjlerdam^  was  putting  off,  a  boy  running  along  the  fide 
"  of  the  canal,  defired  to  be  taken  in ;  which  the  mafter  of  the  boat 
"  refufcd,  becaufe  the  lad  had  not  quite  money  enough  to  pay  the  ufual 
"  fare.  An  eminent  Merchant  being  plealed  with  the  looks  of  the  boy, 
"  and  fecretly  touched  with  compallion  towards  him,  paid  the  money 
"  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  on  board.  Upon  talking  with 
"  him  afterwards,  he  found  that  he  could  fpeak  readily  in  three  or  four 
■*'  languages,  and  learned  upon  further  examination  that  he  had  been  floln 
"  away  when  he  was  a  child  by  a  Gypfy,  and  had  rambled  ever  fmce 
*'  with  a  gang  of  thofe  flroUers  up  and  down  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 
"  It  happened  that  the  Merchant,  whofe  heart  feems  to  have  inclined  to- 
*•  wards  the  boy  by  a  fecret  kind  of  Inflinft,  had  himfelf  loft  a  child 
"  fome  years  before.  The  parent-s,  after  a  long  fearch  for  him,  gave 
"  him  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  canals  with  which  that  country  abounds ; 
*•  and  the  mother  was  fo  afflided  at  the  lofs  of  a  tine  boy,  who  was  her 
*'  only  fon,  that  flie  died  for  grief  of  it.  Upon  laying  together  all  parti- 
"  culars,  and  examining  the  feveral  moles  and  marks  by  which  the  mo- 
"  ther  ufed  to  defcribe  the  child  when  he  was  firlt  miffing,  the  boy  pro- 
"  ved  to  be  the  fon  of  the  Merchant,  whofe  heart  had  fo  unaccountably 
"  melted  at  the  fight  of  him.  The  lad  was  very  well  pleafed  to  find  a 
"  ft  ther  who  was  fo  rich,  and  hkely  to  leave  him  a  good  eftate ;  the 
«  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  fee  a  fon  return 
«  to  him,  whom  he  had  given  for  loll,  with  fuch  a  ftrength  of  Conftitu- 
«  tion,  iharpnefs  of  Underftanding,  and  skill  in  Languages."  Here  the 
printed  ftory  leaves  off;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to  reports,  our  lin- 
guift  having  received  fuch  extraordinary  rudiments  towards  a  good  edu- 
cation, was  afterwards  trained  up  in  every  thing  that  becomes  a  Gentle- 
man ;  wearing  off  by  little  and  little  all  the  vicious  habits  and  praftices 
that  he  had  been  ufed  to  in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations :  Nay,  it  is 
faid,  that  he  has  fmce  been  employed  in  foreign  Courts  upon  national 
bufinefs,  with  great  reputation  to  himfelf,  and  honour  to  thofe  who  fent 
him,  and  that  he  has  vifited  feveral  countries  as  a  publick  Minifter,  in 
which  he  formerly  wandered  as  a  Gypfy. 


7ue[day\ 
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N*  ]  5 1.      Tuejday^  July  3  r. 


-Jpf<£  rurfum  concedite  fyha.  Virg. 


IT  is  ufual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  fports  to  preferve  the  game  in 
his  own  grounds,  and  divert  himfelf  upon  thofe  that  belong  to  his 
neighbour.  My  friend  Sir  Roger,  generally  goes  two  or  three  miles 
from  his  houfe,  and  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his  eftatc,  before  he  beats 
about  in  fearch  of  a  Hare  or  Partridge,  on  purpofe  to  fpare  his  own  fields, 
where  he  is  always  fure  of  finding  diverfion  when  the  worft  comes  to  the 
worft.  By  this  means  the  breed  about  his  houfe  has  time  to  encreafe 
and  multiply,  befides  that  the  fport  is  the  more  agreeable  where  the  game 
is  harder  to  come  at,  and  where  it  does  not  lie  fo  thick  as  to  produce 
any  perplexity  or  confulion  in  the  purfuit.  For  thefe  rcafons  the  coun- 
try Gentleman,  like  the  Fox,  feldom  preys  near  his  own  home. 

In  the  fame  manner  I  have  made  a  month's  excurlion  out  of  the  town, 
which  is  the  great  field  of  game  for  fportfmen  of  my  fpecies,  to  try  my 
fortune  in  the  country,  where  I  have  llarted  feveral  fubjec^h,  and  hunted 
them  down,  with  fome  pleafure  to  my  felf,  and  I  hope  to  others.  I  am 
here  forced  to  ufe  a  great  deal  of  diligence  before  I  can  fpringany  thing 
to  my  mind,  whereas  in  town,  whiUl  I  am  following  one  chara^lcr,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  I  am  crofled  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  odd  creatures  in  both  fexes,  that  they  foil  the  fcent  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  pu7,7le  the  chace.  My  gi'eateft  difficulty  in  the  country  is  to 
find  fport,  and  in  town  to  chufe  it.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  given 
a  whole  month's  rell  to  the  Cities  of  London  and  TVeflminjlery  I  promifc 
my  felf  abundance  of  new  game  upon  my  return  thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the  country,  fince  I  find  the 
whole  neighbourhood  begin  to  grow  very  inquifitive  after  my  name  and 
charafter :  My  love  of  folitudc,  taciturnity,  and  particular  way  of  life, 
having  raifed  a  great  curiofity  in  all  thefe  parts. 

'Wq.  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are  various;  fome  look 
upon  me  as  very  proud,  fome  as  very  modeft,  and  fome  as  very  melan- 

Voi..  III.  M  choly. 
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choly.  Will  Wimbley  as  my  friend  the  Butler  tells  me,  obferving  me  ve- 
ry much  alone,  and  extreamly  filent  when  I  am  in  company,  is  afraid 
I  have  killed  a  man.  The  country  people  feem  to  fufped  me  for  a  Con- 
jurer; and  fome  of  them  hearing  of  the  vifit  which  I  made  to  Moll 
frhitc,  will  needs  have  it  that  Sir  Roger  has  brought  down  a  Cunning- 
man  with  him,  to  cure  the  old  woman,  and  free  the  country  from  her 
charms.  So  that  the  charafter  which  I  go  under  in  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  what  they  here  call  a  'n-bite  JVitch. 

A  Jullice  of  Peace,  who  lives  about  five  miles  off,  and  is  not  of  Sir 
Roger's  party,  has  it  feems  faid  twice  or  thrice  at  his  table,  that  he 
wiflies  Sir  Roger  does  not  harbour  a  Jefuit  in  his  houfe,  and  that  he 
thinks  the  Gentlemen  of  the  country  would  do  very  well  to  make  me 
give  fome  account  of  my  felf 

On  the  other  fide,  fome  of  Sir  Roger's  friends  are  afraid  the  old 
Knight  is  impofed  upon  by  a  defigning  fellow,  and  as  they  have  heard  he 
converfes  very  promifcuoufly  when  he  is  in  town,  do  not  know  but  he 
has  brought  down  with  him  fome  difcarded  Whig,  that  is  fuUen,  and 
fays  nothing,  becaufe  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here  entertained  of  me,  fo 
that  I  pafs  among  fome  for  a  difaffeded  perfon,  and  among  others  for  a 
Popifli  Priefl;  among  fome  for  a  wizard,  and  among  others  for  a  mur- 
derer;'and  all  this  for  no  other  reafon,  that  I  can  imagine,  but  becaufe 
I  do  not  hoot  and  hollow  and  make  a  noife.  It  is  true,  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger tells  them  that  it  is  my  'way^  and  that  I  am  only  a  Philofopher  ;  but 
this  will  not  fatisfie  them.  They  think  there  is  more  in  me  than  he  di- 
fcovers,  and  that  1  do  not  hold  my  tongue  for  nothing. 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons  I  Ihall  let  out  for  London  to-morrow,  ha- 
ving found  by  experience  that  the  country  is  not  a  place  for  a  perfon  of 
my  temper,  who  does  not  love  jollity,  and  what  they  call  good-neigh- 
bourhood. A  man  that  is  out  of  humour  when  an  unexpeded  gueft 
breaks  in  upon  him,  and  does  not  care  for  facrificing  an  afternoon  to 
every  chance-comer ;  that  will  be  the  mailer  of  his  own  time,  and  the 
purfuer  of  his  own  inclinations,  makes  but  a  very  unfociable  figure  in 
this  kind  of  life.  I  fliall  therefore  retire  into  the  town,  if  I  may  make 
ufe  of  that  phrafe,  and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as  fall  as  I  can,  in  order 
to  be  alone.  I  can  there  raife  what  Speculations  I  pleafe  upon  others, 
without  being  obferved  my  felf,  and  at  the  fame  time  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  company  with  all  the  privileges  of  folitude.  In  the  mean 
while,  to  finiih  the  month,  and  conclude  thefe  my  rural  Speculations,  I 

fliall 
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fliall  here  infert  a  letter  from  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who.  has 
not  lived  a  month  for  thefe  forty  years  out  of  the  fmoke  of  London^  an^ 
rallies  me  after  his  way  upon  my  country  hfe. 

T^ear  Spec. 
CC  I  Suppofe  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of  daifies,  or  fmelling  to  a 

■*•  "  lock  of  hay,  or  pafling  away  thy  time  in  fome  innocent  country 
"  diverfion  of  the  like  nature.  I  have  however  orders  from  the  Club  to 
*'  fummon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us  curfedly  afraid  thou  wilt  not 
"  be  able  to  relifli  our  company,  after  thy  converfations  with  Moll  JVhite 
"  and  fVill  Wimble.  Pr'ythee  don't  fend  us  up  any  more  llories  of  a 
"  cock  and  a  bull,  nor  frighten  the  town  with  fpirits  and  witches.  Thy 
"  Speculations  begin  to  fmell  confoundedly  of  woods  and  meadows.  If 
"  thou  doft  not  come  up  quickly,  we  Ihall  conclude  thou  art  in  love  with 
"  one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairy  maids.  Service  to  Knight,  Sir  Andrew 
"  is  grown  the  cock  of  the  Club  fince  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does  not  re- 
"  turn  quickly,  will  make  every  mother's  fon  of  us  common-wealths 
«  men. 

'Dear  Spec,  thine  eternally. 

Will.  Honeycomb. 


N"*  1 35.       Saturday,  Aiigifi  4. 

Rjl  brevitate  opm^  ut  cur  rat  fententta Hor. 

I  Have  fomewhere  read  of  an  eminent  perfon,  who  ufed  in  his  private 
-  offices  of  devotion  to  give  thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  was  born  a 
Frenchman :  for  my  own  part  I, look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  bleifing  that 
I  was  born  an  Englijhtnau.     Among  many  other  reafons,  I  think  my  felf 
very  happy  in  my  country,  as  the  language  of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  a  man  who  is  fparing  of  his  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  refleded  on  my  good  fortune  in  this  particular,  I 
Ihall  communicate  to   the  pubUck   my  Speculations  upon  the  Englijh 

M  %  tongue, 
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tongue,  not  doubting  but  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  CTy  carious  Rea- 
ders. 

The  Engl'ijh  delight  in  filence  more  than  any  other  Europan  nation, 
if  the  remarks  which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are  true.  Our  dif- 
courfe  is  not  kept  up  in  converfation,  but  falls  into  more  paufes  and  in- 
tervals than  in  our  neighbouring  countries ;  as  it  is  obfcrved,  that  the 
hiatter  of  our  writings  is  thrown  much  clofer  together,  and  lies  in  a  nar- 
rower compals  than  is  ufual  in  the  works  of  foreign  Authors :  for,  to  fa- 
vour our  natural  taciturnity,  when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts, 
We  do  it  in  the  ihorteft  way  we  are  able,  and  give  as  quick  a  birth  to 
our  conceptions  as  poffible. 

This  humour  flicws  it  felf  in  feveral  remarks  that  we  may  make  upon 
the  Englijh  language.  As  firfl:  of  all  by  its  abounding  in  monofjllables, 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  delivering  our  thoughts  in  few  founds. 
This  indeed  takes  off  from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  fame 
time  exprefles  our  ideas  in  the  readied  manner,  and  confequently  anfvvcrs 
the  firfl  defign  of  fpeech  better  than  the  multitude  of  fyllables,  which 
make  the  words  of  other  languages  more  tunable  and  fonorous.  The 
founds  of  our  Engitjh  words  are  commonly  like  thofe  of  firing  mufick, 
ifeort  and  tranfient,  which  rife  and  perifli  upon  a  fingle  touch;  thofe  of 
other  languages  are  like  the  notes  of  wind  inflruments,  fweet  and 
fweUing,  and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of  modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  obferve,  that  where  the  words  are  not  mo- 
nofyllables,  we  often  make  them  fo,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  by  our 
rapidity  of  pronunciation ;  as  it  generally  happens  in  moil  of  our  long 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  we  contraft  the  length 
of  the  fyllables  that  gives  them  a  grave  and  folemn  air  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, to  make  them  more  proper  for  difpatch,  and  more  conformable 
to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  This  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words, 
as  Liberty,  Conffiracy,  Theatre,  Orator,  &c. 

The  fame  natural  averfion  to  loquacity  has  of  late  years  made  a  very 
confiderable  alteration  in  our  language,  by  clofing  in  one  fyllable  the 
termination  of  our  praeterperfeft  tenfe,  as  in  the  words  drown' d,  walk'd, 
arrived,  for  drotsjited,  walked,  arrived,  which  has  very  much  disfigured 
the  tongue,  and  turned  a  tenth  part  of  our  fmootheft  words  into  fo  many 
clufters  of  confonants.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  want 
of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been  the  general  complaint  of  our  politeil 
Authors,  who  neverthelefs  are  the  men  that  have  made  thefe  retrench- 
ments, and  confequently  very  much  increafed  Dur  former  fcarcity. 

This 
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This  refleiftion  on  tlie  u^ords  that  end  iu  ed^  I  have  heard  in  converfa- 
tion  from  one  of  the  greatefl  genius's  this  age  has  produced.  I  think 
we  may  add  to  the  foregoing  oblervation,  the  change  which  has  happen- 
ed in  our  language,  by  the  abbreviation  of  feveral  words  that  are  termi- 
inated  in  P/i»,  by  fubllituting  an  s  in  the  room  of  the  lart  fyllable,  as  in 
drowns,  "wa-lks,  arrives,  and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the  pro- 
iiunciaDiou  of  our  fore-fathers  were  .drounetb,  vjolkcth,  arrtvcth.  This 
lias  wonderfully  .multiplied  a  letter  which  was  before  too  frequent  in  the 
Engl'ejh  tongue,  and'added  to  that  biffiiigm  our  language,  which  is  taken 
fo  much. notice  of  by  foreigners;  but  at  the  lixme  time  humours  our  taci- 
turnity, and  eafes  us  of  many  fuperfluous  fyllables. 

J  might  here  obferve,  that  the  fame  fingle  letter  on  many  occafions 
does  the  office  of  a  whole  word,  and  reprefents  the  Hts  znd  Her  of  oujr 
fore-fathers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  which  is  the 
beil  judge  in  this  cafe,  would  very  much  difapprove  of  fuch  innovations, 
V  hich  indeed  we  do  our  felves  in  fome  meafure,  by  retaining  the  old  ter- 
minaiion  in  writing,  and  in  all  thcfolemn  oiHces  of  our  religion. 

As*in  the  inftances  I  have  given  we  have  epitomized  many  of  our  par- 
ticular words  to  the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  fo  on  other  occafions  we 
liave  drawn  two  words  into  one,  which  has  likewife  very  much  untuned 
our  language,  and  clogged  it  with  confonants,  as  mayn't,  cant,  JJyant, 
■viio'n't,  and  the  like,  fo»;  may  not,  can  not,  jlyall  not,  ijnill  not,  &c. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  fpeaking  no  more  than  we  needs  mufl, 
which  has  fo  miferably  curtailed  fome  of  our  words,  that  in  familiar  wri- 
tings and  convcrfations  they  often  lofe  all  but  their  firlt  fyllables,  as  in 
mob.  rep.  -pes.  incog,  and  the  like  ;  and  as  all  ridiculous  words  make  their 
firil  entry  into  a  language  by  familiar  phrafes,  I  dare  not  anfwer  for 
thefe  that  they  will  not  in  time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our  tongue. 
We  fee  fome  of  our  Poets  have  been  fo  indifcreet  as  to  imitate  Hitdi- 
bras\  doggrel  cxpreHlons  in  their  ferious  compofitions,  by  throwing  out 
the  figns  of  our  fubllantives,  which  are  eflential  to  the  Engli/I?  language. 
Nay,  this  humour  of  fhortning  our  language  had  once  run  fo  far,  that 
fome  of  our  celebrated  Authors,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Sir  Roger 
VEflr^ige  in  particular,  began  to  prune  their  words  of  all  fuperfluous 
letters,  as  they  termed  them,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  fpelling  to  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  which  would  have  confounded  all  our  etymologies,  and 
have  quite  deflroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewife  obferve,  that  our  proper  names,  when  familia- 
li/cd  in  Englijf^,  generally  dwindle  to  monofyllabks,  whereas  in  other 

modern 
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modern  languages,  they  receive  a  fofter  turn  on  this  occafion,  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  fyllable.  Nick  in  Italian  is  Nicolini,  Jack  in  French 
Janot ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which  is  a  great  inftance 
of  our  frugality  in  words,  and  that  is  the  fuppreffing  of  feveral  particles 
which  mult  be  produced  in  other  tongues  to  make  a  fentence  intelligi- 
ble :  this  often  perplexes  the  bcft  writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives 
ii-hom^  -ivhicb,  or  tbey^  at  their  mercy  whether  they  may  have  admiffion 
or  not ;  and  will  never  be  decided  till  we  have  fomething  like  an  Acade- 
my, that  by  the  beft  authorities  and  rules  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  lan- 
guages, fhall  fettle  all  controverfies  between  grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  confidered  our  language  as  it  Ihews  the  genius  and  natural 
temper  of  the  EngliJ}?^  which  is  modeft,  thoughtful  and  fincere,  and 
which  perhaps  may  recommend  the  people,  though  it  has  fpoiled  the 
tongue.  We  might  perhaps  carry  the  fame  thought  into  other  languages, 
and  deduce  a  great  part  of  what  is  pecuhar  to  them  from  the  genius  of 
the  people  who  fpeak  them.  It  is  certain  the  light  talkative  humour  of 
the  French,  has  not  a  little  infefted  their  tongue,  which  might  be  fliewn 
by  many  inilances ;  as  the  genius  of  the  Italians,  which  is  fo  much  ad- 
dicted to  mufick  and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words  and  phrafes 
to  thofe  particular  ufes.  The  ftatelincfs  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
fhews  it  felf  to  perfedion  in  the  folemnity  of  their  language;  and  the 
blunt  honeft  humour  of  the  Germans  founds  better  in  the  roughnefs  of 
the  High  Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a  politer  tongue. 


N°  159.        Saturday^    September  i. 


Omnem  qua  nunc  ohduBa  ttienti 

Mo  rt  ales  he  bet  at  vtfus  tth't^  et  humtda  ctrcnm 

Caligaty  nubem  ertptam 'V'irg. 


w 


HEN  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  picked  up  feveral  oriental  Manu- 
fcripts,  which  I  have  ftill  by  me.  Among  others  I  met  with 
one  entituled,  The  Vifions  of  Mirza,  which  I  have  read  over 

with 
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with  great  pleafure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  publick  when  I  have  no 
other  entertainment  for  them  ;  and  ihall  begin  with  the  firfl Villon,  which 
I  have  tranllated  word  for  word  as  follows. 

tc  /^  N  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
V^  "  my  forefathers  I  always  keep  holy,  after  having  waihed  my 
«  felf,  and  otiered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  afcended  the  high  hills 
«  of  Bagdaty  in  order  to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  pray- 
«  er.  As  I  was  here  ajiring  my  felf  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell 
"  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  humane  life  ;  and  paf- 
*'  fing  from  one  thought  to  another.  Surely,  faid  I,  man  is  but  a  fltadow 
"  and  life  a  dream,  Whilft  I  was  thus  mufing,  I  caft  my  eyes  towards 
*'  the  fummit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I  difcovered 
"  one  in  the  habit  of  a  fhepherd,  with  a  mufical  inllrument  in  his  hand. 
"  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon 
"  it.  The  found  of  it  was  exceeding  fweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety 
"  of  tunes  that  were  inexprelllbly  melodious,  and  altogether  different 
c<  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  hea- 
«  venly  airs  that  arc  played  to  the  departed  fouls  of  good  men  upon  their 
«  firft  arrival  in  paradife,  to  wear  out  the  imprcfllons  of  their  laft  ago- 
"  nies,  and  qualific  them  for  the  pleafures  of  that  happy  place.  My 
"  heart  melted  away  in  fecrct  raptures. 

"  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the  haunt  of  a 
*'  Genius ;  and  that  feveral  had  been  entertained  with  mufick  who  had 
"  paifed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  mufician  had  before  made  him- 
"  felf  vifible.  AVhen  he  had  r.ufcd  my  thoughts,  by  thofe  tranfporting 
"  airs  which  he  played,  to  taile  the  pleafures  of  his  converfuion,  as  I 
*'  looked  upon  him  like  one  allonidied,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the 
"  waving  of  his  hand  dircded  me  to  approach  the  place  where  he  fat. 
"  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  w^hich  is  due  to  a  fuperior  nature  ; 
"  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  fubdued  by  the  captivating  llrains  I  had 
"  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  Genius  fmilcd  upon  me 
"  with  a  look  of  compafFion  and  atfabiUty  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
"  imagination,  and  at  once  difpelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  with 
"  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  taking 
"  me  by  the  hand,  Mirzah^  faid  he,  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  foliloquies, 
"  follow  me. 

"  He  then  led  me  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  placing  me 
"  on  the  top  of  it, Caft  thy  eyes  eaftward,  faid  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou 

«  fecit^ 
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"  fccil.  1  fee,  faid  I,  a  huge  valley  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  xi'ater  vo\- 
•*  ling  through-  it.  The  valley  that  thou  feell,  faid  he,  is  the  vale  of  mi- 
*'  fery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  feell,  is  part  of  the  gi'eat  tide  of 
"  Eternity.  What  is  the  reafon,  faid  I,  that  the  tide  I  fee  rifes  out  of  a 
*  thick  mid:  at  one  end,  and  again  lofes  it  felf  in  a  thick  milt  at  the  o- 
*♦  ther?  What  thou  iteft,  faid  he,  is  that  poriion  of  Eternity  which  is 
*'  called  Time,  meafured  out  by  the  Sun,  and  reaching  from  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  the  world  to  its  confummation.  Examine  now,  faid  he,  this 
**  fea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darknefs  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what 
«  thou  dilcovereft  in  it.  I  fee  a  bridge,  faid  I,  Itanding  in  the  midll  of 
**  the  tide.  The  bridge  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  humane  life ;  conlider  it  at- 
"  temively.  Upon  a  more  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  confilled  of 
•'  threefcore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  feveral  broken  arches,  which  ad- 
"  ded  to  thofe  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred. 
**  As  I  was  counting  the  arches  the  Genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  con- 
"  filled  at  firll  of  a  thoufand  arches ;  but  that  a  great  flood  fwept  away 
*■  the  reft,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it. 
"  But  tell  me  further,  faid  he,  what  thou  difcovereft  on  it.  I  fee  mul- 
*'  titudes  of  people  pafting  over  it,  faid  I,  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on 
*'  each  end  of  it.  As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  faw  feveral  of  thepaf- 
"  fengers  dropping  through  the  bridge,  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
**  underneath  it ;  and  upon  further  examination,  perceived  there  were 
*'  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  paf- 
*'  fengers  no  fooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide 
"  and  immediately  difappeared.  Thefe  hidden  pit-falls  were  fet  very 
■*'  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo  that  throngs  of  people  no  fooner 
"  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They 
*'  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  clofer  toge- 
*'  ther  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

•'  There  were  indeed  fome  perfons,  but  their  number  was  very  fmalf, 
*'  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but 
"  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  fpent  with  fo  long 
«  a  walk. 

"  I  pafTed  fome  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  ftruflure, 
"  and  the  great  variety  of  obje<5ls  which  it  prefcntcd.  My  heart  was  filled 
"  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  fee  feveral  dropping  unexpediedly  in  the 
"  midft  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that  Itood  by 
*'  them  to  fave  themfelves.  S^^e  were  looking  up  towards  the  Heavens 
"  in  a  thoughtful  podtife,  aiid  in  the  midft  of  a  Speculation  ftumbled  and 

«  fell 
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«  fell  out  of  fight.  Multitudes  were  very  bufy  in  the  purfuit  of  buble§ 
*'  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when 
«*  they  thought  themfejves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed 
«  and  down  they  funk.  In  this  confufion  of  objcds,  I  obferved  fome 
«  with  Scymetars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  Urinals,  who  ran  to  and 
«  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thruiting  feveral  perfons  on  trap-doors  which  did 
«*  not  feem  to  he  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have  efcaped,  hai 
**  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

«  The  Genius  feeing  me  indulge  my  felf  in  this  melancholy  profpeft^, 
*«  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it;  Take  thine  eyes  off  the 
*'  bridge,  faid  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  feeft  any  thing  thou  doft  not  com- 
«  prehcnd.     Upon  looking  up,  What  mean,  faid  I,  thofe  great  flights  of 
<*  birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  fettling  upon. 
"  it  from  time  to  time?  I  fee  vultures,  harpyes,  ravens,  cormorants;  and 
"  among  many  other  feathered  creatures  feveral  little  winged  boys,  that 
«  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches.     Thefe,  faid  the  Gc- 
"  nius,  are  envy,  avarice,  fupcrllition,  defpair,  love,  with  the  like  cares 
"  and  pajfTions  that  infefl  humane  life. 

«  I  here  fetched  a  deep  figh ;  Alas,  faid  T,  man  was  made  in  vain !  How 
«  is  he  given  away  to  mifery  and  mortality !  tortured  in  life,   and  fwai- 
"  lowed  up  in  death!  The  Genius  being  moved  with  compaffion  towards 
"  me,  bid  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  a  profped.     Look  no  more,  faid 
«  he,  on  man  in  the  firll  ftage  of  his  exillcncc,  in  his  fetting  out  for  E^ 
"  ternity ;  but  call  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mifl  into  which  the  tide  bears 
«  the  feveral  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.     I  direfted  my  fight' 
«  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  Genius  flrengthenedic 
«  with  any  fupernatural  force,  or  dilTipated  part  of  the  mifl  that  was  be- 
«  fore  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  faw  the  valley  opening  at 
"  the  further  end,  and  fpreading  forth  into  an  immenfe  ocean,  that  had 
«*  a  huge  rock  of  Adamant  running  through  the  midft  of  it,  and  divi- 
"  ding  it  into  two  equal  parts.     The  clouds  itill  relied  on  one  half  of 
"  it,  infomuch  that  I  could  difcover  nothing  in  it :  but  the  other  appear- 
"  ed  to  me  a  vaft  ocean  planted  with  innumerable  iflands,  that  were  co- 
"  vered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a   thoufand  little 
"  ihining  feas  that  ran  among  them.    I  could  fee  perfons  drelTed  in  glo- 
"  rious  habits  with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  palling  among  the  trees, 
"  lying  down  by  the  fides  of  fountains,  or  rcfling  on  beds  of  flowers ; 
"  and  could  hear  a  confufed  harmony  of  finging  birds,  falling  waters,  hu- 
"  mane  voices,  and  muiical  inltruments.    Gladnefs  grew  in  me  upon  the 
Vol.  III.  N  «  difco- 
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"  difcovery  of  fo  delightful  a  fcene.  I  wiflied  for  the  wings  ol  an  ea- 
«  gle,  that  I  might  flyaway  to  thofe  happy  feats;  but  the  Genius  told 
"  me  there  was  no  palfage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of  Death 
"  that  I  faw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The  iflands,  faid 
•*  he,  that  lie  fo  frelh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole 
"  face  of  the  ocean  appears  fpotted  as  far  as  thou  canft  fee,  are  more  in 
"  number  than  the  fands  on  the  fea-fliore;  there  are  myriads  of  iflands 
"  behind  thofe  which  thou  here  difcoverell,  reaching  further  than  thine 
♦*  eye  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend  it  felf  Thefe  are  the  man- 
"  fionsof  good  men  after  death,  who  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds 
"  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  diftributed  among  thefe  feveral 
"  Iflands,  which  abound  with  pleafures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees^ 
«  fuitable  to  the  relifhes  and  perfections  of  thofe  who  are  fettled  in  them ; 
"  every  Ifland  is  a  paradife  accommodated  to  its  refpeftive  inhabitants. 
"  Are  not  thefe,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for  ?  Does  life 
"  appear  miferable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  fuch  a  reward } 
"  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  fo  happy  an  exillence  > 
"  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  fuch  an  Eternity  referved 
"  for  him.-  I  gazed  with  inexprefTible  pleafure  on  thefe  happy  Iflands. 
«  At  length  faid  I,  Ihew  me  now,  I  befeech  thee,  the  fecrets  that  lye  hid 
"  under  thofe  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  fide  of 
«'  the  rock  of  Adamant.  The  Genius  making  me  no  anfwer,  I  turned  about 
«  to  addrefs  my  felf  to  him  a  fecond  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  Left 
«  me ;  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vifion  which  I  had  been  fo  long  con- 
"  templating,  but  initead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the 
*•  happy  Iflands,  I  faw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
''  oxen,  iheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  fides  of  it. 

7be  end  of  the  firjl  vifion  of  Mirzah. 


Monday^ 
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N"  1 60.         Monday^  September  5. 

Cm  mens  dtvimor^  atque  os 

Magna  fonaturum^  des  nom'mh  hujus  honorem.  Hor, 


THERE  is  no  charafter  more  frequently  given  to  a  writer,  than 
that  of  being  a  Genius.      I  have  heard  many   a  little    fonne- 
teer  called  a  fine  Genius.    There   is  not  an  heroick  fcribler  in 
the  nation,  that  has  not  his  admirers  who  think  him  z  great  Genius ;  and 
as  for  your  fmatterers  in  Tragedy,   there  is  fcarce  a  man  among  them 
who  is  not  cried  up  by  one  or  other  for  9. prodigious  Genius. 

My  defign  in  this  paper  is  to  confider  what  is  properly  a  great  Genius, 
and  to  throw  fome  thoughts  together  on  fo  uncommon  a  fubjed. 

Among  great  Genius's,  thofe  few  draw  the  admiration  of  all  the  world 
upon  them,  and  iland  up  as  the  prodigies  of  mankind,  who  by  the  mecr 
flrength  of  natural  parts,  and  without  any  afTiflance  of  art  or  learning, 
have  produced  works  that  were  the  delight  of  their  own  times,  and  the 
wonder  of  poilerity.  There  appears  fomething  nobly  wild  and  extrava- 
gant in  thefe  great  natural  Genius's,  that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  turn  and  poUHiing  of  what  the  French  call  a  Bel  Efprity  by  which 
they  would  exprefs  a  Genius  refined  by  converfation,  retlcflion,  and  the 
reading  of  the  moll  polite  Authors.  The  greateft  Genius  which  runs 
through  the  arts  and  fciences,  takes  a  kind  of  tindure  from  them,  and 
falls  unavoidably  into  imitation. 

Many  of  thefe  great  natural  Genius's  that  were  never  difciplined  and 
broken  by  rules  of  art,  are  to  be  found  among  the  ancients,  and  in  parti- 
cular among  thofe  of  the  more  callern  parts  of  the  world.  Homer  has 
innumerable  flights  that  Virgil  was  not  able  to  reach,  and  in  the  Old 
Teftament  we  find  feveral  paflagcs  more  elevated  and  fublime  than  any 
in  Homer.  At  the  fame  time  that  we  allow  a  greater  and  more  daring 
Genius  to  the  ancients,  we  muft  own  that  the  grcatell  of  them  very 
much  failed  in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  much  above,  the  nicety 

N  X  and 
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and  corre6lnefs  of  the  moderns.     In  their  limilitudes  and  allufions,  pro- 
vided there  was  a  likenefs,  they  did  not  much  trouble  themfelves  about 
the  decency  of  the  comparifon:    thus  Solomon  refcmbles  the  nofe  of  his 
beloved  to  the  tower  o'i  Lebanon  which  looketh  toward  'Dama/cus-,    as 
the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night,    is  a  limiUtude  of  the  fame  kind  in 
the  New  Teftament.    It  would  be  endlefs  to  make  collections  of  this 
nature:  Homer  illullrates  one  of  his  heroes  encompafled  with  the  ene- 
my, by  an  afs  in  a  field  of  corn  that  has  his  fides  belaboured  by  all  the 
boys  of  the  village  without  ftirring  a  foot  for  it ;    and  another  of  them 
toiling  to  and  fro  in  his  bed  and  burning  with  refentment,  to  a  piece  of 
flelh  broiled  on  the  coals.     This  particular  failure  in  the  ancients,  opens 
a  large  field  of  raillery  to  the  httle  wits,  who  can  laugh  at  an  mdecency, 
but  not  relifh  the  fublime  in  thefe  forts  of  writings.    The  prefent  Em- 
peror of  TerfiUy  conformable  to  this  eaftern  way  of  thinking,  amidfl:  a 
great  many  pompous  titles  denominates  himfelf  the  Sun  of  glory  and  the 
Nutmeg  of  delight.     In  /hort,  to  cut  og"  all  cavilling  againft  the  ancients, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  the  warmer  cUmates,  who  had  moft  heat  and 
life  in  their  imaginations,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  rule  of  obferving 
what  the  French  call  the  Bienfeance  in  an  allufion,  has  been  found  out  of 
latter  years,  and  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  world ;   where  we  would 
make  fome  amends  for  our  want  of  force  and  fpirit,  by  a  fcrupulous  ni- 
cety and  exaftnefs  in  our  compofitions.     Our  countryman  Shakejpear 
was  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  firll  kind  of  great  Genius's. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  obferving  that  Tindar  was  a  great  Ge- 
nius of  the  firft  Clafs,  who  was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire  and  impetu- 
ofity  to  valt  conceptions  of  things,  and  noble  fallies  of  imagination.  At 
the  fame  time,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  men  of  a  fober 
and  moderate  fancy  to  imitate  this  Poet's  way  of  writing  in  thofe  mon- 
flrous-  compofitions  which  go  among  us  under  the  name  of  Pindaricks  ? 
When  I  fee  people  copying  works,  which,  as  Horace  has  reprefented 
them,  are  fingular  in  their  kind  and  inimitable  ;  when  I  fee  men  follow- 
ing irregularities  by  rule,  and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art  flraining  after 
the  moft  unbounded  flights  of  nature,  I  cannot  but  apply  to  them  that 
pal!age  in  Terence. 

. incerta  hac  Jt  tu  pojiules 

Rat  tone  certa  facere,  tiihilo  plus  agas^ 
^am  Ji  i^es  oferam^  ut  cum  ratione  ififamas. 

In 
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In  fhort,  a  modern  Pindarick  writer  compared  uith  Tindar,  is  like  a 
fifter  among  f  he  Camifars  compared  with  Virgil^  Sibyi :  there  is  the  di- 
Itortion,  grimace,  and  outward  figure,  but  nothing  of  that  divine  im- 
pulfe  which  raifes  the  mind  above  it  lelf,  and  makes  the  founds  more 
than  humane. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  Genius's  which  I  lliall  place  in  a  fecond 
clafs,  not  as  I  think  them  inferior  to  the  firll,  but  only  for  diilinflioh's 
fake  as  they  are  of  a  different  kind.  This  feCond  clafs  of  great  Genius's 
are  thofe  that  have  formed  themfelves  by  rules,  and  fubmitted  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  natural  talents  to  the  corredions  and  relhaints  of  art.  Such 
among  the  Greeks  were  Tlate  and  Arijiotle^  among  the  Romans  Virgil 
and  TuUy-t  among  the  Englijh  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 

The  genius  in  both  thefe  claffes  of  Authors  may  be  equally  great,  but 
lliews  it  felf  after  a  different  manner.  In  the  firit  it  is  like  a  rich  foil  in 
a  happy  cUmate,  that  produces  a  whole  wildernefs  of  noble  plants  rifing 
in  a  thoufand  beautiful  landskips  without  any  certain  order  or  regularity. 
In  the  other  it  is  the  fame  rich  fori  under  the  fame  happy  climate,  that 
has  been  laid  out  in  walks  and  parterres,  and  cut  into  ihape  and  beauty 
by  the  skill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  thefe  latter  kind  of  Genius's,  is,  Icaft  they  cramp 
their  own  abiUties  too  much  by  imitation,  and  form  themfelves  altogether 
upon  models,  without  giving  the  full  play  to  their  own  natural  parts.  Art 
imitation  of  the  beft  Authors  is  not  to  compare  with  a  good  original; 
and  I  believe  we  may  obferve  that  very  few  writers  make  an  extraordinary 
figure  in  the  world,  who  have  not  fomething  in  their  way  of  thinking  or 
cxprefling  themfelves  that  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  entirely  their  own. 

It  is  odd  to  confider  what  gi-eat  Genius's  are  fometimes  thrown  away 
upon  trifles. 

I  once  faw  a  fhepherd,  fays  a  famous  Italian  Author,  who  ufed  to  di- 
vert himfelf  in  his  folitudes  with  tofflng  up  eggs  and  catching  them  again 
without  breaking  them:  In  which  he  had  arrived  to  fo  great  degree  of 
perfe(5^ion,  that  he  would  keep  up  four  at  a  time  for  fevcral  minutes  to- 
gether playing  in  the  air,  and  falling  into  his  hand  by  turns.  I  think,  fiyS 
the  Author,  I  never  faw  a  greater  feverity  than  in  this  man's  face;  fo^ 
by  his  wonderful  perfevcrance  and  application,  he  had  contracted  the 
ferioufnefs  and  gravity  of  a  Privy- counfellor;  !  could  not  but  reflcfl  wid| 
my  felf,  that  the  fame  afliduity  and  attention,  had  hey  been  rightly  ap- 
plied, might  have  made  him  a  greater  mathenia    .  \o  than  Archimedes. 

TJ-^ednefdiiy^ 
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Servetur  ad  tmum 

^lalis  ah  incepto  procejfer'tt^  etfihi  conjlet.  Hor. 


NOTHING  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a  man  appear  fo  con- 
temptible and  little  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  Inconltancy,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  regards  religion  or  party.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
though  a  man  perhaps  does  but  his  duty  in  changing  his  fide,  he  not  only 
makes  himfelf  hated  by  thofe  he  left,  but  is  feldom  heartily  efteemed  by 
thofe  he  comes  over  to. 

In  thefe  great  articles  of  life  therefore  a  man's  conviftion  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong,  and  if  poffible  fo  well  timed  that  worldly  advantages  may 
feem  to  have  no  fliare  in  it,  or  mankind  will  be  ill-natured  enough  to 
think  he  does  not  change  fides  out  of  principle,  but  either  out  of  levity 
of  temper,  or  profpefts  of  intereft.  Converts  and  renegadoes  of  all  kinds 
fliould  take  particular  care  to  let  the  world  fee  they  ad  upon  honourable 
motives;  or  whatever  approbations  they  may  receive  from  themfelves, 
and  applaufes  from  thofe  they  converfe  with,  they  may  be  very  well  af- 
fured  that  they  are  the  fcorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the  publick  marks  of 
infamy  and  derifion. 

Irr'efolution  on  the  fchemes  of  life  which  offer  therrifelves  to  our 
choice,  and  inconftancy  in  purfuing  them,  are  the  greateft  and  mod  uni- 
verfal  caufes  of  all  our  difquiet  and  unhappinefs.  When  ambition  pulls 
one  way,  interell  another,  inclination  a  third,  and  perhaps  rcafon  con- 
trary to  all,  a  man  is  likely  to  pafs  his  time  but  ill  who  has  fo  many  dif- 
ferent parties  to  pleafc.  When  the  mind  hovers  among  fuch  a  variety 
of  allurements,  one  had  better  fettle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very 
beft  we  might  have  chofen,  than  grow  old  without  determining  our 
clioice,  and  go  out  of  the  world,  as  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  do,  be- 
fore\ve  have  re  folved  how  to  live  in  it.  There  is  but  one  method  of 
fetting  our  felves  at  reft  in  this  particular,  and  that  is  by  adhering  fted- 

faftly 
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faflly  to  one  great  end  as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  purfnits. 
If  we  are  firmly  refolved  to  live  up  to  the  dilates  of  reafon,  vviihout 
any  regard  to  wealth,  reputation,  or  the  like  confiderations,  any  more 
than  as  they  fall  in  with  our  principal  defign,  we  may  go  through  life 
with  lleadinefs  and  pleafure  ;  but  if  we  ad  by  feveral  broken  views,  and 
will  not  only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popular,  and  every  thing  that 
has  a  value  fet  upon  it  by  the  world,  we  Ihall  live  and  die  in  miiery  and 
repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to  guard  ones  felf  againit  this 
particular  imperfedion,  becaufe  it  is  that  which  our  nature  very  llrong- 
ly  inclines  us  to;  for  if  we  examine  our  felves  throughly,  we  ihall  fuid 
that  we  are  the  moil  changeable  Beings  in  the  univcrfe.  In  refped  of 
our  underilanding,  we  often  embrace  and  rejed  the  very  fame  opinions ; 
whereas  Beings  above  and  beneath  us  have  probably  no  opinions  at  all, 
or  at  leall  no  waverings  and  uncertainties  in  thofe  they  have.  Our  iupe- 
riors  are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  inferiors  by  inllind.  In  refpcd  of 
our  wills,  we  fall  into  crime?,  and  recover  out  of  them,  are  amiable  or 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  great  Judge,  and  pafs  our  vviiole  life  in  offend- 
ing and  asking  pardon.  On  the  contrary,  the  Beings  underneath  us  arc 
not  capable  of  iinning,  nor  thofe  above  us  of  repenting.  The  one  is  out 
of  the  poiTibilities  of  duty,  and  the  other  fixca  in  an  eternal  courfe  of 
fin,  or  an  eternal  couri'e  of  virtue. 

There  is  fcarce  a  itate  of  life,  or  flage  in  it,  which  does  not  produce 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  mind  of  man.  Our  fchcmes  of  thought 
in  infancy  are  loll  in  thofe  of  youth;  thefe  too  take  a  different  turn  in 
manhood,  'till  old  age  often  leads  us  back  into  our  former  infancy.  A 
new  title  or  an  unexpedcd  fuccefs  throws  us  out  of  our  lllvcs,  and  in  a 
manner  deilroys  our  identity.  A  cloudy  day  or  a  little  fun-fhine  have 
as  great  an  influence  on  many  conltitutions,  as  the  moll  real  bleilings  or 
misfortunes.  A  dream  varies  our  being,  and  changes  our  condition 
while  it  lails;  and  every  paflion,  not  to  mention  health  and  ilcknefs,  and 
the  greater  alterations  in  body  and  mind,  makes  us  appear  almoil dif- 
ferent creatures.  If  a  man  is  fo  diftinguilhed  among  other  Beinj^s  by  this 
infirmity,  what  can  we  think  of  fuch  as  make  themfelves  remarkable  for 
it  even  among  their  own  fpecies?  It  is  a  very  triflng  charader  to  be 
one  of  the  moll  variable  Beings  of  the  moH  variable  kind,  cfpecially  if 
we  coni^der  that  he  who  is  the  great  Itandard  of  perfedion,  has  in  him  no 
Ihadow  of  change,  but  is  the  fame  yeiierday,  to  day,  and  for  ever. 

As 
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As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  inconfidency  with  our  felves  is  the 
greateft  vveaknels  of  human  nature,  fo  it  makes  the  Perfon  who  is  remark- 
able for  it,  in  a  very  particular  manner  more  ridiculous  than  any  other  in- 
firmity whatfocver,  as  itfets  him  in  a  greater  variety  of  foolilh  lights,  and  di- 
ftinguiflies  him  from  himfelf  by  an  oppofition  of  party-coloured  chara- 
fters.  The  moi-  humorous  charafter  in  Horace  is  founded  upon  this  une- 
vennefs  of  temper  and  irregularity  of  conduit. 

Sardus  habebat 

Ille  Tigellius  hoc.     Cafar  qui  cogere  ^ojfflet. 
Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris,  at  que  fuam^  non 
^idquam  proficeret :  Si  coUibuijfet,  ab  ovo 
1)fque  ad  mala  citare^,  16  Bacche^  modo  fummd 
Voce,  modo  hdc  refonat  que  chordis  quatuor  ima. 
Nil  teqnale  homini  fuit  illi :  Sape  veltit  qui 
Currebat  fugiens  hojiem :  Terfepe  velut  qui 
Junonis  Jacra  ferret.     Habebat  f ape  ducentos, 
Sape  decern  fervos.     Modo,  reges  at  que  tetrarchas. 
Omnia  magna  loquctts.     Modo  fit  mihi  menfe  tripes,  et 
Concha  falis  puriy  et  toga,  qua  defendere  frigus, 
^amvis  crajfa,  queat.     'Tiecies  centena  dedijjes 
Huic  par  CO  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebus 
Nil  erat  in  loculis.     Nobles  vigilabat  ad  ipjtim 
Mane :  'Diem  tot  am  Jiertebat.     Nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  imparfibi Hor.  Sat.  3.  Lib.  r. 

Inftead  of  tranflating  this  pafTage  in  Horace,  I  fhall  entertain  my  Englijh 
Reader  with  the  defcription  of  a  parallel  charafter,  that  is  wonderfully 
well  finiflied  by  Mr.  T)ryden,  and  raifed  upon  the  fame  foundation. 

lit  the  firjl  rank  of  thefe  did  Zimri  Jland: 
A  man  fo  various,  that  he  feem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind* s  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 
Was  every  thing  by  ft  arts,  and  nothing  long; 
But,  in  the  courfe  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  Chymiff,  F idler,  Statefman,  and  Buffoon: 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhiming,  drinking: 
Befides  ten  thouf and  freaks  tfMt  dyd  in  thinking. 
Bleft  madman,  who  cou'd  every  hour  employ y 
With  fomething  new  to  wijh,  or  to  enjoy! 

Ihurf 
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— Si  quid  ego  adjuero^  curamve  levaffo^ 
^ia  ttunc  te  coqu'it^  et  verfat  fuh  peBore  fixa^ 
Ecqtiid  er'tt pret'nl  Enn.  ap.  Tullium. 


ENquiries  after  happinefs,  and  rules  for  attaining  it,  are  not  fo  necef- 
fary  and  ufeful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  confolation,  and  fupport- 
ing  onesfelf  under  afflidion.  The  utmoft  we  can  hope  for  in  this  world 
is  contentment;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher,  we  fliall  meet  with  nothing 
but  grief  and  difappointmcnts.     A  man  fhould  direft  all  his  lludics   and 
endeavours  at  making  himfelf  eafie  now,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happinefs  that  is  difperfed  through  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  in  this  world  were  drawn  together,  and  put  into 
the  polTefTion  of  any  fingle  man,  it  would  not  make  a  very  happy  Being. 
Though  on  the  contrary,  if  the  miferies  of  the  whole  fpecies  were  fixed 
in  a  fingle  perfon  they  would  make  a  very  miferable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  fubjed;  by  the  following  letter,  which,  though 
fubfcribed  by  a  fiftitious  name,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  is  not  imaginary. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
jg  1  Am  one  of  your  difciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to  your  rules» 

-'■  «  which  I  hope  will  enchne  you  to  pity  my  condition:  1  Ihall  open 
"  it  to  you  in  a  very  few  words.  About  three  years  fince  a  Gentleman, 
"  whom,  I  am  fure,  you  your  felf  would  have  approved,  made  his  ad- 
"  dreffes  to  me.  He  had  every  thing  to  recommend  him  but  an  ellate, 
«  fo  that  my  friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  his  perfon,  would  not 
*'  for  the  fake  of  both  of  us  favour  his  paflion.  For  my  own  part  I  re- 
"  figned  my  felf  up  entirely  to  the  dirertion  of  thofe  who  knew  the 
"  world  much  better  than  my  felf,  but  flill  lived  in  hopes  that  fome  jun- 
"  fture  or  other  would  make  me  happy  in  the  man  whom,  in  my  heart, 
"  I  preferred  to  all  the  world ;  being  determined  if  I  could  not  have 
"  him,  to  have  no  body  elfe.     About  three  months  ago  I  received  a  let- 
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*'  ter  from  him,  acquainting  me,  that  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  he  had  a 
"  confiderable  eilate  left  him,  which  he  faid  was  welcome  to  him  upon 
*  no  other  account,  but  as  he  hoped  it  would  remove  all  difficulties  that 
*'  lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happinefs.  You  may  well  fuppofe.  Sir, 
"  with  how  much  joy  I  received  this  letter,  which  was  followed  by  feve- 
"  ral  others  filled  with  thofe  exprellions  of  love  and  joy,  which  I  verily 
**  believe  no  body  felt  more  fmcerely,  nor  knew  better  how  to  defcribe, 
*'  than  the  Gentleman  I  am  fpeaking  of  But,  Sir,  how  fiiall  I  be  able  to 
"  tell  it  you!  by  the  laft  week's  poll  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate 
"  friend  of  this  unhappy  Gentleman,  acquainting  me,  that  as  he  had  jufl: 
"  fettled  his  affairs,  and  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  he  fell  fick  of  a 
"  fever  and  died.  It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  to  you  the  diflrefs  I  am  in 
"  upon  this  occafion,  I  can  only  have  recourfe  to  my  devotions,  and  to 
"  the  reading  of  good  books  for  my  confolation;  and  as  I  always  take  a 
"  particular  delight  in  thofe  frequent  advices  and  admonitions  which  you 
"  give  the  publick,  it  would  be  a  very  great  piece  of  charity  in  you  to 
**  lend  me  your  affillance  in  this  conjundure.  If  after  the  reading  of  this 
<«  letter  you  find  your  felf  in  a  humour  rather  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than 
•<  to  comfort  me,  I  defire  you  would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  think  no 
»*  more  of  it ;  but  if  you  are  touched  with  my  misfortune,  which  is  grea- 
*«  ter  than  I  know  how  to  bear,  your  counfels  may  very  much  fupport, 
"  and  will  infinitely  oblige  the  afflided 

LEONORA. 

A  difappointment  in  love  is  more  hard  to  get  over  than  any  other;  the 
paffion  it  felf  fo  foftens  and  fubdues  the  heart,  that  it  difables  it  from 
Itruggling  or  bearing  up  againft  the  woes  and  diftrcfTes  which  befal  it. 
The  mind  meets  with  other  misfortunes  in  her  whole  llrength;  ilie  itands 
coUeded  within  her  felf,  and  fuitains  the  Ihock  with  all  the  force  which 
is  natural  to  her;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundations  fapped,  and  im- 
mediately finks  under  the  weight  of  accidents  that  are  difagreeable  to  its 
favourite  paffion. 

In  afflidHons  men  generally  draw  their  confolations  out  of  books  of 
morality,  VN'hich  indeed  arc  of  great  ufe  to  fortifie  and  ftrengthen  the 
mind  againlt  the  impreffions  of  forrow.  Monfieur  St.  Evretnont,  who 
does  not  approve  of  this  method,  recommends  Authors  who  are  apt  to 
flir  up  mirth  in  the  mind  cf  the  readers,  and  fancies  Don  ^lixote  can 
give  more  relief  to  an  heavy  heart  than  Tlutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it  is 
-much  eafier  to  divert  grief  than  to  conquer  it.    This  doubtlefs  may  have 

its 
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its  effefts  on  fome  tempers.  I  fliould  rather  have  recourfe  to  Authors  of 
a  quite  contrary  kind,  that  give  us  inftances  of  calamities  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  fliew  human  nature  in  its  greatelt  dillrelles. 

If  the  atfliftion  we  groan  under  be  very  heavy,  we  lliall  find  fome  con- 
folation  in  the  fociety  of  as  great  futierers  as  our  felves,  efpecially  when 
we  find  our  companions  men  of  virtue  and  merit.  If  our  afflidions  are 
light,  we  flaall  be  comforted  by  the  comparifons  we  make  between  our 
felves  and  our  fellow-futierers.  A  lofs  at  fea,  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  or  the 
death  of  a  friend,  are  fuch  trifles  when  we  confider  whole  Kingdoms 
laid  in  allies,  families  put  to  th^^  fword,  wretches  Ihut  up  in  dungeons, 
and  the  like  calamities  of  mankind,  that  we  are  out  of  countenance  for 
our  own  wcaknefs,  if  we  fink  under  fuch  little  flrokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  difconfolate  Leonora  confider,  that  at  the  very  time  in  which 
flie  languidies  for  the  lofs  of  her  dcceafcd  lover,  there  are  perfons  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  world  jull  periHfing  in  a  Shipwreck  ;  others  crying  out 
for  mercy  in  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed  repentance  ;  others  lying  under 
the  tortures  of  an  infamous  execution,  or  the  like  dreadful  calamities  ; 
and  fiie  will  find  her  forrows  vanifli  at  the  appearance  of  thofe  which 
are  fo  much  greater  and  more  afionilhing. 

I  would  further  propofe  to  the  conlideration  of  my  afl3iftcd  difciple, 
that  pofijbly  what  (lie  now  looks  upon  as  the  greatell  misfortune,  is  not 
really  fuch  in  it  fclf  For  my  own  part,  I  qucllion  not  but  our  fouls  in  a 
feparate  Itate  will  look  back  on  their  lives  in  quite  another  view,  than 
what  they  had  of  them  in  the  body;  and  that  what  they  now  confider 
as  misfortunes  and  difappointmcnts,  will  very  often  appear  to  have  been 
efcapes  and  blefiings. 

The  mind  that  hath  any  cafl:  towards  devotion,  naturally  flies  to  it  in 
its  affliftions. 

When  I  was  in  France^  I  heard  a  very  remarkable  ftory  of  two  lovers, 
which  I  (liall  relate  at  length  in  my  to-morrow's  paper,  not  only  becaufe 
the  circumitances  of  it  are  extraordinary,  but  becaufe  it  may  ferve  as  an 
illuftration  to  all  that  can  be  faid  on  this  lad  head,  and  fliew  the  power 
of  religion  in  abating  that  particular  anguiili  which  feems  to  lye  fo  hea- 
vy on  Leonora.  The  rtory  was  told  me  by  a  Pricfi,  as  I  travelled  with 
him  in  a  flage-coach.  I  ihall  give  it  my  Reader,  as  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, in  his  own  words,  after  having  premifed,  that  if  confolations  may 
be  drawn  from  a  wrong  religion  and  a  mifguidcd  devotion,  they  cannot 
but  flow  much  more  naturally  from  thofe  which  are  founded  upon  rea- 
fon,  and  eilablilhcd  in  good  fenfe. 

O  2,  Friday^ 
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Jamque  vale :  feror  mgent't  circumdata  noBe, 

Invalidafque  tibi  tendenSy  heuf  mntua,  palmas.  Virg. 


CONSTANT  I  A  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  wit  and  beauty, 
but  very  unhappy  in  a  father,  who  having  arrived  at  great  riches 
by  his  own  induflry,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  his  money.  The- 
odofius  was  the  younger  fon  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  improved  by  a  genteel  and  virtuous  education.  When  he  was 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  became  acquainted  with  Conjlatitia, 
who  had  not  then  pafTed  her  fifteenth.  As  he  lived  but  a  few  miles  di- 
ftance  from  her  father's  houfe,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing 
her  ;  and  by  the  advantages  of  a  good  perfon  and  a  pleafing  converfation, 
made  fuch  an  impreflion  in  her  heart  as  it  was  impoflible  for  time  to 
efface :  he  was  himfelf  no  lefs  fmitten  with  Confiantia.  A  long  acquaint- 
ance made  them  flill  difcover  new  beauties  in  each  other,  and  by  degrees 
raifed  in  them  that  mutual  pafTion  which  had  an  influence  on  their  fol- 
lowing lives.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that  in  the  midil  of  this  inter- 
courfe  of  love  and  friendlhip  between  Theodofius  and  Coujiantia^  there 
broke  Out  an  irreparable  quarrel  between  their  parents,  the  one  valuing 
himfelf  too  much  upon  his  birth,  and  the  other  upon  his  pofTelTions. 
The  father  of  Conjiantia  was  fo  incenfed  at  the  father  of  Theodofius,  that 
he  contraded  an  unreafonable  averfion  towards  his  fon,  infomuch  that 
he  forbad  him  his  houfe,  and  charged  his  daughter  upon  her  duty  never 
to  fee  him  more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  break  of^'  all  communication  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  who  he  knew  entertained  fecret  hopes  of  fome  fa- 
vourable opportunity  that  fhould  bring  them  together,  he  found  out  a 
young  Gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  and  an  agreeable  perfon,  whom  he 
pitched  upon  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  He  foon  concerted  this 
affair  fo  well,  that  he  told  Conjlantia  it  was  his  defign  to  marry  her  to 

fuch 
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fuch  a  Gentleman,  and  that  her  wedding  fhould  be  celebrated  on  fuch 
a  day.  Conjiantia^  who  was  over-awed  with  the  authority  of  her  f^uhcr, 
and  unable  to  objed  any  thing  againft  fo  advantageous  a  match,  received 
the  propofal  with  a  profound  filence,  which  her  father  commended  in 
her,  as  the  mofl  decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  her  confent  to  an  o- 
verture  of  that  kind.  The  noife  of  this  intended  marriage  Toon  reached 
Theodofius,  who  after  a  long  tumult  of  pallions  which  naturally  rife  in 
a  lover's  heart  on  fuch  an  occafion,  writ  the  following  letter  to  0?«- 
fiantia. 

cc  T^  H  E  thought  of  my  Conjlantia^  which  for  fome  years  has  been 
JL  "  my  only  happinefs,  is  now  become  a  greater  torment  to  me 
«  than  I  am  able  to  bear.  Mail  I  then  live  to  fee  you  another's  ?  the 
"  ftreams,  the  fields  and  meadows,  where  we  have  fo  often  talked  toge- 
"  ther,  grow  painful  to  me ;  life  it  felf  is  become  a  burden.  iMay  you 
«  long  be  happy  in  the  world,  but  forget  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man 
«*  in  it  as 

THE0T>0S1VS. 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Conjiantia  that  very  evening,  who  fain- 
ted at  the  reading  of  it ;    and    the  next  morning  flie  was  much  more 
alarmed  by  two  or  three  meflengers,  that  came  to  her  father's  houfc  one 
after  another  to  enquire,  if  they  had  heard  any  thing  of  Theodojius^  who 
it  feems  had  left  his  chamber  about  midnight,   and  could  no  where  be 
found.    The  deep  melancholy  which  had  hung  upon  his  mind  fome  time 
before,  made  them  apprehend  the  worfl  that  could  befal  him.    Conjiantia^ 
who  knew  that  nothing  but  the  report  of  her  marriage  could  have  dri- 
ven him  to  fuch  extremities,  was  not  to  be  comforted :  flie  now  accufed 
her  felf  for  having  fo  tamely  given  an  ear  to  the  propofal  of  a  husband, 
and  looked  upon  the  new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  Theodofiiis :  in  /liort, 
flie  refolved  to  fuffer  the  utmofl  cfFerts  of  her  father's  difpleafure,  rather 
than  comply  with  a  marriage  which  appeared  to  her  fo  hiW  of  guilt  and 
horror.    The  father  feeing  himfelf  entirely  rid  of  Theodojiui^  and  likely 
to  keep  a  conliderable  portion  in  his  family,  was  not  very  much  concern- 
ed at  the  obftinate  refufal  of  his  daughter;  and  did  not  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult   to  excufe  himfelf  upon  that  account  to  his  intended  fon-in-law, 
who  had  all  along  regarded  this  alliance  rather  as  a  marriage  of  conveni- 
ence than  of  love.     Conftantia  had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  devotions 
and  exercifes  of  religion,  to  which  her  afflidions  had  fo  entirely  fubjefted 
her  mind,  that  after  fome  years  had  abated  the  violence  of  her  forrows, 

and 
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and  fettled  her  thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity,  flie  refolvcd  to  pafsthe 
remainder  of  her  dayi;  in  a  convent.  Her  father  was  not  difpleafcd  with 
a  refolution,  which  would  lave  money  in  his  family,  and  readily  -compli- 
ed with  his  daughter's  intentions.  Accordingly  in  the  twenty  fifth  year 
of  her  age,  while  her  beauty  was  yet  in  all  its  height  and  bloom,  he  car- 
ried her  to  a  neighbouring  city,  in  order  to  look  out  a  fiilerhood  of 
Nuns  among  whom  to  place  his  daughter.  There  was  in  this  place  a  fa- 
ther of  a  convent  who  was  very  much  renowned  for  his  piety  and  ex- 
emplary life ;  and  as  it  is  ufual  in  the  Roniijh  church  for  thofe  who  are 
under  any  great  affliftion,  or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the 
moil  eminent  ConfelTors  for  pirdon  and  confolation,  our  beautiful  vota- 
ry took  the  opportunity  of  confefTing  her  felf  to  this  celebrated  father. 

W^e  muft  now  return  to  Theodo/ins,  who  the  very  morning  that  the 
above-mentioned  enquiries  had  been  made  after  him,  arrived  at  a  religi- 
ous houie  in  the  city,  where  now  Conjlantia  refided  ;  and  defiring  that 
fecrecy  and  concealment  of  the  fathers  of  the  convent,  which  is  very  u- 
fual  upon  any  extraordinary  occaiion,  he  made  himfelf  one  of  the  order, 
with  a  private  vow  never  to  enquire  after  Conjiantia;  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  given  away  to  his  rival  upon  the  day  on  which,  according  to 
common  fame,  their  marriage  was  to  have  been  folemnized.  Having  in 
his  youth  made  a  good  progrefs  in  learning,  that  he  might  dedicate  him- 
felf more  entirely  to  religion  he  entred  into  holy  orders,  and  in  a  few 
years  became  renowned  for  his  fanftity  of  life,  and  thofe  pious  fentiments 
which  he  infpired  into  all  who  converfed  with  him.  It  was  this  holy 
man  to  whom  Conjiantia  had  determined  to  apply  her  felf  in  confefllon, 
though  neither  (lie  nor  any  other  befides  the  Prior  of  the  convent,  knew 
any  thing  of  his  name  or  family.  The  gay,  the  amiable  Theodojins  had 
now  taken  upon  him  the  name  of  father  Francis;  and  was  ib  far  con- 
cealed- in  a  long  beard,  a  fliaven  head,  and  a  religious  habit,  that  it  was 
impoiTible  to  difcover  the  man  of  the  world  in  the  venerable  conven- 
tual. 

As  he  was  one  morning  fliut  up  in  his  confefTional,  Conjiantia  kneel- 
ing by  him,  opened  the  ftate  of  her  foul  to  him :  and  after  having  given 
him  the  hiftory  of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  llie  burfl;  out  into  tears,  and 
'  entered  upon  that  part  of  her  iiory,  in  which  he  himfelf  had  fo  great  a 
fliare.  My  behaviour,  fays  flie,  has  I  fear  been  the  death  of  a  man  who 
had  no  other  fault  but  thaf  of  loving  me  too  much..  Heaven  only  knows 
how  dear  he  was  to  me  whilil  he  lived,  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance 
of  him  has  been  to  me  iince  his  death.    She  here  paufed,  and  lifted  up 

her 
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her  eyes  that  flreamed  with  tears  towards  the  flither;  who  was  fo  moved 
with  the  fenfe  of  her  forrows,  that  he  could   only  command   his   voice, 
which  was  broke  \\  ith  fighs  and  Ibbbings,  fo  far  as  to  bid  her  proceed. 
She  followed  his  diredions,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  poured  out  her  heart 
before  him.     The  father  could  not  forbear  weeping  aloud,  infomuchthat 
in  the  agonies  of  his  grief  the  feat  Ihook   under  him.     tHoiiJiantia,  who 
thought  the  good  man  was  thus  moved  by  his  companion  towards  her, 
and  by  the  horror  of  her  guilt,  proceeded  with  the  utmolt  contrition  to 
acquaint  him  with  that  vow  of  virginity  in  which  flie  was  going  to  en- 
gage her  felf,  as  the  proper  attonement  for  her  fms,  and  the  only  lacri- 
tice  Ihe  could  make  to  the  memory  of  Theodofius.     The  father,  who  by 
this  time  had  pretty  well  compofcd  himfclf,  burll  out  again  in  tears  upon 
hearing  that  name  to  which  he  had  been  fo  long  difufed,  and  upon  re- 
ceiving this  inflance  of  an  unparallcl'd  fidelity  from  one  who  lie  thought 
had  feveral  years  fince  given  her  fclf  up  to  the  pollelTion  of  another.   A- 
midft  the  interruptions  of  his  forrou^,  feeing  his  penitent  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time  to  time   be  comfort- 
ed  To  tell  her  that  her  fms   were  forgiven  her That   her  guilt 

w^as  not  fo  great  as  Ihe  apprehended That  flie  fl-iould  not  fuffer  her  felf 

to  be  afflided  above  mcafurc.     After  which  he  recovered  himfelf  enough 
to  give  her  the  abfolution  in  form ;  diretfing  her  at  the  lame  time  to  re- 
pair to  him  again  the  next  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her  in  the  pi- 
ous rcfolutions  ihe  had  taken,  and  give  her  fuitabie  exhortations  for  her 
behaviour  in  it.     Conjiantia.  r-.-tired,  and  the  next  morning  renewed  her 
applications      Theodofius  having  manned  his  Soul  with  proper  thoughts 
and  refledions,  exerted  himlelt  on  this  occallon  in  the  bell  manner   he 
could  to  animate  his  penitent  in  the  courfe  of  life  fhe  was  entering  upon, 
and  wear  out  of  her    mind  thofe  groundlefs   fears  and    apprehenfions 
which  had  taken  poHl'irion  of  it;  concluding,  with  a  promife  to  her, that 
he  would  from  time  to  time  continue  his  admonition  when  Ihe  fliould 
have  taken  upon  her  the  holy  veil.     The  rules  of  our  refpeftive  orders, 
fays  he,  will  not  permit  that  I  iliould  fee  you,  but  you   may  afTure  your 
felf  not  only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  receiving  fuch  fre- 
quent indruftions  as  I  can  convey  to  you  by  letters.     Go  on  chearfully  in 
the  glorious  courfe  you  have  undertaken,  and  you  will  quickly  find  fuch 
a  peace  and  latisfadion  iii  your  mind,  which  it  is  rot  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  give. 

Cotiftajttias  heart  was  fo  elevated  with  the  difcourfe  of  father  Franch,, 
that  tlie  very  next  day  Hie  entered  upon  her  vow.    As  foon  as  the  fo^ 

lemnities 
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lemnities  of  her  reception  were  over,  fhe  retired,  as  it  is  ufual,  with  the 
Abbefs  into  her  own  apartment. 

The  Abbefs  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of  all  that  had  pafled 
between  her  Noviciate  and  father  Francis:  From  whom  flie  now  de- 
livered to  her  the  following  letter. 

(C  A  S  the  firft  fruits  of  thofe  joys  and  confolations  which  you  may 
±\.  "  expeft  from  the  life  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I  mufl  ae- 
"  quaint  you  that  Tbeodojius,  whofe  death  fits  fo  heavy  upon  your 
•*  thoughts,  is  ftill  alive;  and  that  the  father  to  whom  you  have  confef- 
"  fed  your  fetf,  was  once  that  TheodoJIus  whom  you  fo  much  lamenr. 
"  Hie  love  which  we  have  had  for  one  another  will  make  us  more  hap- 
*'  py  in  its  difappointment,  than  it  could  have  done  in  its  fuccefs.  Provi- 
"  dence  has  difpofed  of  us  for  our  advantage,  though  not  according  to 
"  our  wiflies.  Confider  your  Tbeodojins  Hill  as  dead,  but  alTure  your  felf 
«  of  one  who  will  not  ceafe  to  pray  for  you  in  father 

FRANCIS. 

Conflantia  faw  that  the  hand-writing  agreed  with  the  contents  of  the 
letter:  and  upon  reflefting  on  the  voice  of  the  perfon,' the  behaviour, 
and  above  all  the  extreme  forrow  of  the  father  during  her  confeflion,  ilie 
difcovered  Theodofins  in  every  particular.  After  having  wept  with  tears 
of  joy,  It  is  enough,  fays  ihc,  Thcodojius  is  ftill  in  being;  I^fliall  live  with 
comfort  and  die  in  peace. 

The  letters  which  the  father  fent  her  afterwards  are  yet  extant  in  the 
Nunnery  where  fhe  refided;  and  are  often  read  to  the  young  religious,  in 
order  to  infpire  them  with  good  refolutions  and  fentiments  of  virtue.  It 
fo  happened,  that  ziitx  Conflantia  had  lived  about  ten  years  in  the  cloylter,a 
violent  fever  broke  out  in  the  place,  which  fwept  away  great  multitudes, 
and  among  others  Theodofms.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  fent  his  benediftion 
in  a  very  moving  manner  to  Conftantia\  who  at  that  time  was  her  felf  fo 
far  gone  in  the  fame  fatal  diltemper,  that  ihe  lay  delirious.  Upon  the  in- 
terval which  generally  precedes  death  in  fickneifes  of  this  nature,  the 
Abbefs  finding  that  the  Phyficians  had  given  her  over,  told  her  that  The- 
odofms wasjuit  gone  before  her,  and  that  he  had  fent  her  his  benediction 
in  his  lafi:  moments.  Conflantia  x^ztwtdi  it  with  pleafure:  And  now,  fays 
ihe,  if  I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper,  let  me  be  buried  by  Theodojius, 
My  vow  reaches  no  farther  than  the  grave.  What  I  ask  is,  I  hope,  no  violation 

of  it She  died  foon  after,  and  was  interred  according  to  her  requeft. 

Their 
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Their  tombs  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  with  a  fliort  Latin  infcription  over 
them  to  the  following  purpofe. 

Here  lie  the  bodies  of  father  Francis  and  fifler  Conjlance.  Tl>ey 
were  lovely  in  their  lives.,  and  in  their  deaths  were  not  divided. 
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St  forte  nece(Je  ejl^ 

Fmgere  ctnBtUts  non  exaudtta  CethegtSy 

Cont'mget:   dahiturque  licent'ta  fumpta puderiter.  Hor. 


IHave  often  wiihed,  that  as  in  our  conllitution  there  are  feveral  per- 
fons  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our  liberties  and 
commerce,  certain  men  might  be  fet  apart  as  fuper-intendants  of  our 
language,  to  hinHisr  any  words  of  a  foreign  coin  from  paffing  among  us; 
and  in  particular  to  prohibit  any  French  phrafes  from  becoming  current 
in  this  kingdom,  when  thofe  of  our  own  llamp  are  altogether  as  valuable. 
The  prefent  war  has  fo  adulterated  our  tongue  with  llrange  words,  that 
it  would  beimpoffible  foj;  one  of  our  great-grand-fathers  to  know  what  his 
pofterity  have  been  doing,  were  he  to  read  their  exploits  in  a  modern 
news-paper.  Our  warriours  are  very  indullrious  in  propagating  the  French 
language,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  fo  glorioufly  fuccefsful  in  beat- 
ing down  their  power.  Our  foldiers  are  men  of  (Irong  heads  for  aftion, 
and  perform  fuch  feats  as  they  arc  not  able  to  exprefs.  They  want  words 
in  their  own  tongue  to  tell  us  what  it  is  they  atchieve,  and  therefore  fend 
us  over  accounts  of  their  performance?  in  a  jargon  of  phrafes,  which  they 
learn  among  their  oonquered  enemies.  They  ought  however  to  be  pro- 
vided witji  Secretaries,  and  alRlled  by  our  foreign  Miniilers,  to  tell  their 
llory  for  them  in  plain  Englijh^  and  to  let  us  know  in  our  mother-tOngue 
what  it  is  our  brave  country-men  are  about.  The  French  wouli^  i.odeed 
be  in  the  right  to  publilh  the  news  of  the  prefent  war  in  Englil':  t  !.i;-.'es, 
and  make  their  campaigns  uninielligible.  Their  people  n^gii  i:  r 
therafelves  that  things  are  not  fo  bad  as  they  really  are,  we  c  i 
palliated  with  foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into  iliades  and  obicuruy . 
Vol.  III.  P 
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the  Englijh  Cannot  be  too  clear  in  their  narrative  of  thofe  aftions,  which 
have  raifed  their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than  it  ever  )et  arri- 
ved at,  and  which  will  be  ftill  the  more  admired,  the  better  they  are  ex- 
plained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  ficge  is  carried  on  two  or  three  days,  I 
am  altogether  loft  and  bewildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  fo  many  inexpli- 
cable difficulties,  that  I  fcarce  know  which  fide  has  the  better  of  it,  till  I 
am  informed  by  the  Tower  guns  that  the  place  is  furrendred.  I  do  in- 
deed make  fome  allowances  for  this  part  of  the  war,  fortifications  having 
been  foreign  inventions,  and  upon  that  account  abounding  in  foreign 
terms.  But  when  we  have  won  battels  which  may  be  defcribed  in  our 
own  language,  why  are  our  papers  filled  with  fo  many  unintelligible  ex- 
ploits, and  the  French  obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before 
we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered  ?  They  mull  be  made  accefiTary 
to  their  own  difgrace,  as  the  Britains  were  formerly  fo  artificially  wrought 
in  the  cui^tjfin  of  the  Roman  theatre,  that  they  feemed  to  draw  it  up,  in 
order  to  give  the  fpeftators  an  opportunity  of  feeing  their  own  defeat 
celebrated  upon  the  ftage :  For  fo  Mr.  'Drjden  has  tranflated  that  verfe  in 
Virgil^ 

Atqtie  intertexti  tollant  aulaa  Britanni. 

Which  interwoven  Britains  feem  to  raife. 

And  Jhew  the  triumph  that  their  Jhame  difplays. 

The  hiftories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  tranfmitted  to  us  in  our  ver- 
nacular Idiom,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  a  great  modern  critick.  I  do  not 
find  in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that  Edward  the  Third  ever  reconnoitred 
the  enemy,  though  he  often  difcovered  the  pofture  of  the  French^  and 
as  often  vanquifhed  them  in  battel.  The  Black  Trince  pafiTed  many  a  ri- 
ver without  the  help  of  pontoons,  and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  as  the  Generals  of  our  times  do  it  with  Fafcines.  Our  Com- 
manders lofe  half  their  praife,  and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by  means  of 
thofe  hard  words  and  dark  expreffions  in  which  our  news-papers  do  fo 
much  abound.  I  have  feen  many  a  prudent  Citizen,  af^er  having  read 
every  article,  enquire  of  his  next  neighbour  what  news  the  mail  had 
brought. 

I  remember  in  that  remarkable  year  when  our  country  was  delivered 
from  the  greateft  fears  and  apprehenfions,  and  raifed  to  the  greatcft 
height  of  gladnefs  it  had.  ever,  /elt  fi^ce.  it  was  a  nation ;  I  mean  the  year 
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of  Blenheimy  I  had  the  copy  of  a  letter  fent  me  out  of  the  country,  which 
was  written  from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army  to  his  father,  a  man  of 
a  good  eitate  and  plain  fenfe :  as  the  letter  was  very  modiflily  chequered 
with  this  modern  military  eloquence,  I  ihall  prefcnt  my  Reader  with  a 
copy  of  it. 

SIR, 
<(  r  TPON  the  junftion  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  they  took 
"  poll  behind  a  great  morifs  which  they  thought  impracticable. 
"  Our  General  the  next  day  fent  a  party  of  horfe  to  reconnoitre  them 
«  from  a  little  hauteur,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  dillance  from  the 
"  army,  who  returned  again  to  the  camp  unobfcrved  through  feveral  de- 
"  files,  in  one  of  which  they  met  with  a  party  of  French  that  had  been 
"  marauding,  and  made  them  all  prifoners  at  difcretion.  The  day  after 
«  a  drum  arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a  melTage  which  he  would  commu- 
«  nicate  to  none  but  the  General ;  he  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  who 
«  they  fay  behaved  himfelf  very  faucily,  with  a  mcfTage  from  the  Duke 
«  of  Bavaria.  The  next  morning  our  army  being  divided  into  two 
«  corps,  made  a  movement  towards  the  enemy:  you  will  hear  in  the 
«  publick  prints  how  we  treated  them,  with  the  other  circumllances  of 
«  that  glorious  day.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  regiment  that 
**  pufhed  the  Gens  dAr7ns.  Several  French  battalions,  who  fome  fay 
«  were  a  Corps  de  Referve,  made  a  ihow  of  refillance;  but  it  only 
«  proved  a  gafconade,  for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  FolTe, 
"  in  order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the  Chamade,  and  fent  us  Charte 
«  Blanche.  Their  Commandant,  with  a  great  many  other  General  Of- 
"  ficers,  and  troops  without  number,  are  made  prifoners  of  war,  and  wiir 
"I  believe  give  you  a  vifit  in  England,  the  Cartel  not  being  yet  fettled. 
"  Not  quellioning  but  thefe  particulars  will  be  very  welcome  to  you,  I 
"  congratulate  you  upon  them,  and  am  your  moft  dutiful  fon,  ^c. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon  the  perufU  of  the  letter 
found  it  contained  great  news,  but  could  not  guefs  what  it  was.  He 
immediately  communicated  it  to  the  Curate  of  thepari/h,  who  upon  the 
reading  of  it,  being  vexed  to' fee  any  thing  he  could  not  underltand,  fell 
into  a  kind  of  pafTion,  and  told  him,  that  his  fon  had  fent  him  a  letter  that 
was  ijpither  fifli,  tlelli,  nor  good  red  herring.  I  wifli,  fays  he,  the  Cap- 
tain may  be  compos  mentis.,  he  talks  of  a  faucy  trumpet,  and  a  drum  that 
cai-ries  meflages ;  then  who  is  this  Charte  Blanche'^  he  mult  either  ban- 

P  z  tcj. 
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ter  us,  or  he  is  out  of  his  fenfes.  The  father,  who  always  looked  upon 
the  Curate  as  a  learned  man,  began  to  fret  inwardly  at  his  fon's  ufage, 
and  producing  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  about  three  polls 
afore,  You  fee  here,  fays  he,  when  he  writes  for  money,  he  knows  how 
to  fpeak  intelligibly  enough;  there  is  no  man  in  England  can  exprefs 
himfelf  clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new  furniture  for  his  horfe.  In  fliort» 
the  old  man  was  fo  puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might  have  fared  ill 
with  hi-s  fon,  had  he  not  feen  all  the  prints  about  three  days  after  filled 
with  the  fame  terms  of  art,  and  that  Charles  only  writ  like  other  men. 
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^od  nee  Jov'ts  ira,  nee  igmsy 

Nee  potent  ferrum^  nee  edax  aholere  vetujlas.  Ovid^ 


ARijiotle  tells  us,  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or  tranfcript  of  thofe 
ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  firft  Being,  and  thofe  ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  are  a  tranfcript  of  the  world : 
to  this  we  may  add,  that  words  are  the  tranfcript  of  thofe  ideas  which 
are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or  printing  is  the  tranfcript 
of  words. 

•  As  the  fupreme  Being  has  expreffed,  and  as  it  were  printed  his  ideas 
in  the  Creation,  men  exprefs  their  ideas  in  books,  which  by  this  great  in- 
vention of  thefe  latter  ages,  may  laft  as  long  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
perilh  only  in  the  general  wreck  of  nature.  Thus  Cowley  in  his  Poem 
on  the  Refurreftion,  mentioning  the  deflruftion  of  the  univerfe,  has  thofe 
admirable  Unes. 

Now  all  the  wide  extended  sky, 
j^nd  all  tJj  harmonious  worlds  on  high. 
And  \ IX g\Vs  /acred  work  /hall  die. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  thofe  thoughts  which  arife  and 
difappear  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  tranfmitting  them  to  the  lad  periods 
of  time;  no  other  method  of  giving  a  permanency  to  our  ideas,  and 

pre- 
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preferving  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  perfon,  when  his  Body  is-- 
mixed  with  the  common  mafs  of  matter,   and  his  Soul  retired  into  the 
world  of  fpirits.     Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  Genius  leaves  to 
mankind,   which  are  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  a^ 
prefents  to  the  poilerity  of  thofe  who  are  yet  unborn. 

All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue  but  a  Hiort  time  : 
Statues  can  lalt  bat  a  few  thoufands  of  years.  Edifices  fewer,  and  Colours 
flill  fewer  than  Edifices.  Michael  Angela^  Foutana  and  Raphael^  will 
hereafter  be  what  'Phidias^  VitruviuT,  and  AfcLles  are  at  prefent  ;  the 
names  of  great  Statuaries,  Architects,  and  Painters,  whofe  works  are 
loih  The  feveral  arts  are  exprelTed  in  mouldring  materials ;  Nature  finks 
under  thcra,  and  is  not  able  to  fupport  the  ideas  which  are  impreit  up- 
on it. 

The  circumftance  which  gives  Authors  an  advantage  above  all  thefe 
great  Mailers,  is  this,  that  they  can  multiply  their  originals ;  or  rather 
can  make  copies  of  their  works,  to  what  number  they  pleafe,  which 
lliall  be  as  valuable  as  the  originals  themfelves.  This  gives  a  great  Au- 
thor fomething  like  a  profpert  of  Eternity,  but  at  the  fame  time  de- 
prives him  of  thofe  other  advantages  which  Artills  meet  with.  The  Ar- 
tift  finds  greater  returns  in  Profit,  as  the  Author  in  Fame.  What  an  in- 
eftimable  price  would  a  Virgil  or  a  Horner^  a  Cicero  or  an  Arifiotlc  bear, 
were  their  works  like  a- Statue,  a  Building,  oraPidure,  to  be  confined 
only  in  one  place,  and  made  the  property  of  a  fingle  peifon. 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pafs  from  Age  to  Age  through- 
©ut  the  whole  courfe  of  time,  how  careful  fliould  an  Author  be  of  com- 
mitting any  thing  to  print  that  may  corrupt  polterity,  and  poyfon  the 
minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error  ?  Writers  of  great  talents,  who 
employ  their  parts  in  propagating  immoralit}^  and  feaibning  vicious  fen- 
timents  with  wit  and  humour,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pelts  of  fo- 
dety  and  the  enemies  ct  mankind  :  They  leave  books  behind  them 
(as  it  is  faid  of  thofe  who  die  in  dillempers  which  breed  an  ill-will  to- 
wards their  own  fpecic)  to  fcatter  infedion  and  dellroy  their  polterity. 
They  aft  the  counter- parts  of  a  Confucius  or  a  Socrates  ;  and  feem  to 
have  been  fent  into  the  world  to  deprave  human  nature,  and  fink  it  into 
the  condition  of  brutality. 

I  have  feen  fome  Roman-catholick  Authors,  who  tell  us,  that  vicious 
writers  continue  in  Purgatory  fo  long  as  the  influence  of  their  writings 
continues  upon  polterity  :  For  Purgatory,  fay  the)',  is  nothing  clfe  but  a 
cleanfing  us  of  our  lins»  which  cannot  be  laid  to  be  done  away,  fo  long 
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as  they  contirme  to  operate  and  corrupt  mankind.  The  vicious  Author9 
fay  they,  lins  after  death,  and  fo  long  as  he  continues  to  lin,  fo  long  muft 
he  exped:  to  be  punilhed.  Though  the  Roman- catholick  notion  of  Pur- 
gatory be  indeed  very  ridiculous,  one  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  Soul 
after  death  has  any  knouiedge  of  what  palles  in  this  world,  that  of  an 
immoral  Writer  would  receive  much  more  regret  from  the  fenfe  of 
corrupting,  than  fattsfadion  from  the  thought  of  pleafmg,  his  furviving 
admirers. 

To  take  off  from  the  feverity  of  this  Speculation,  I  fliall  conclude  this 
paper  with  a  flory  of  an  atheillical  Author,  who  at  a  time  when  he  lay 
dangeroufly  fick,  and  had  defired  the  afTillance  of  a  neighbouring  Curate, 
confeffed  to  him  with  great  contrition,   that  nothing  fat  more  heavy  at 
his  heart  than  the  fenfe  of  his  having  feduced  the  Age  by  his  writings, 
and  that  their  evil  influence  was  likely  to  continue  even  after  his  death. 
The  Curate  upon  further  examination  finding  the  penitent  in  the  utmoft 
agonies  of  defpair,  and  being  himfelf  a  man  of  learning,  told  him,  that 
he  hoped  his  cafe  was  not  fo  defperate  as  he  apprehended,  fmce  he  found 
that  he  was  fo  very  fcnfible  of  his  fault,  and  fo  fincerely  repented  of  it- 
The  penitent  flill  urged  the  evil  tendency  of  his  book  to   fubvert  all  re- 
ligion, and  the  little  ground  of  hope  there  could  be  for  one  whofe  wri- 
tings would  continue  to  do  mifchief  when  his  body  was  laid  in  alhes. 
The  Curate  finding  no  other  way  to  comfort  him,  told  him,  that  he  did 
well  in  being  afflided  for  the  evil  defign  with  which  he  publiihed  his 
book ;   but  that  he  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  its  doing  any  hurt.     That  his  caufe  was  fo  very  bad  and  his  arguments 
fo  weak,  that  he  did  not  apprehend  any  ill  effeds  of  it.     In  ihort,  that 
he  might  reft  fatisfied  that  his  book  could  do  no  more  mifchief  after  his 
death,  th^n  it  had  done  whillt  he  was  living.    To  which  he  added,  for 
his  further  fatisfadion,  that  he  did  not  believe  any  befides  his  particular 
friends  and  acquaintance  had  ever  been  at  the  pains  of  reading  it,  or  that 
any  body  after  his  death  would  ever  enquire  after  it.     The  dying  man  had 
ftill  fo  much  of  the  frailty  of  an  Author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut  to  the  heart 
with  thefe  confolations ;    and  without  anfwering  the  good  man,  asked 
his  friends  about  him  (with  a  peeviihnefs  that  is  natural  to  a  fick  perfon) 
where  they  had  picked  up  iuch  a  block-head?    and  whether  they  thought 
him  a  proper  perfon  to  attend  one  in  his  condition?  The  Curate  finding 
that  the  Author  did  not  exped  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  real  and  fincere  pe- 
nitent,   but  as  a  penitent  of  importance,  after  a  fiiort  admonition  with- 
drew ;  not  queilioning  but  he  fliould  be  again  fent  for  if  the   iicknefs 

grew 
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grew  defperate.  The  Author  however  recovered,  and  has  fince  written 
two  or  three  other  trafts  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  very  luckily  foi-  his 
poor  foul  with  the  fame  fucccfs. 


N°  169.        Ihurjday^    September  13. 


Ste  vita  erat :  facile  omnes  perferre  ac  pati : 

Cum  quibus  erat  cunque  una,  his  fefe  dederCy 

Eorum  obfequi  Jludtis  :   advorfus  nemtm  ; 

Nunquam  praponens  fe  altis.     Ita  facillime 

Sine  mvidta  mvenias  laudem. Ter.  And. 


MAN  is  fubjeft  to  innumerable  pains  and  forrows  by  the  very  con- 
dition of  humanity,  and  yet,  as  if  Nature  had  not  fown  evils 
enough  in  life,  we  are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and 
aggravating  the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of  one  another. 
Every  man's  natural  weight  of  affliftion  is  ftill  made  more  heavy  by  the 
envy,  malice,  treachery  or  injultice  of  his  neighbour.  At  the  fame 
time  that  the  ftorm  beats  on  the  whole  Species,  we  are  faUing  foul  upon 
one  another. 

Half  the  mifery  of  human  life  might  be'extinguilhed,  would  men 
alleviate  the  general  curfe  they  lye  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compaf- 
fion,  benevolence  and  humanity.  There  is  nothirrg  therefore  which  we 
ought  more  to  encourage  in  our  felves  and  others,  than  the  difpoiition 
of  mind  which  in  our  language  goes  under. the  title  of  Good-nature,  and 
which  I  fliall  chufe  for  the  fubjed  of  this  day's  Speculation. 

Good-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  converfation  than  Wit,  and  gives  a 
certain  air  to  the  countenance  which  is  more  amiable  than  Beauty.  It 
fliews  virtue  in  the  fairell  light,  takes  off  in  fome  meafure  from  the  de- 
formity of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly  and  impertinence  fupportable. 

There  is  no  fociety  or  converfation  to  be  kept  up  in  the  world  with- 
out Good-nature,  or  fomething  which  mull  bear  its  appearance,  and  fup- 
ply  its  place.    For  this  reafon  mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind 

of 
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of  artificial  humanity,  which  is  what  we  exprefs  by  the  word  Good 
Breednig.  For  if  we  exan.inc  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what  we  call  fo, 
we  fliall  find  it  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  imitation  and  mimickry  of 
Good-nature,  or  in  other  terms,  affability,  complaifan»ce  and  eafinefs 
of  temper  reduced  into  an  art. 

Thefe  exterior  fhows  and  appearances  of  humanity  render  a  man 
wonderfully  popular  and  beloved,  when  they  are  founded  upon  a  real 
Good-nature  ;  but  without  it  are  like  Hypocrifie  in  Religion,  or  a  bare 
form  of  hoHnefs,  which  when  it  is  difcovered  makes  a  man  more  de- 
teftable  than  profefled  Impiety. 

'Good-nature  is  generally  born  with  us ;  health,  profperity  and  kind 
treatment  from  the  -world  are  great  cherilhcrs  of  it  where  they  find  it, 
but  nothing  is  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  does  not  grow  of  it 
felf.  It  is  one  of  the  bleflings  of  a  happy  conftitution,  which  education 
may  improve  but  not  produce. 

Xmofhon  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  Prince,  whom  lie  defcribes  as  a 
pattern  for  real  ones,  is  always  celebrating  the  {Thilanthro^y  ox  J  Good- 
nature of  his  Hero,  which  he  tells  us  he  brought  into  the  world  with 
him,  and  gives  many  remarkable  inflances  of  it  in  his  childhood,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  feveral  parts  of  his  life.  Nay,  on  his  death-bed,  he  defcribes 
him  as  being  pleafed,  that  while  his  Soul  returned  to  him  who  made  it, 
his  Body  fhould  incorporate  with  the  Great  Mother  of  all  things,  and  by 
that  means  become  beneficial  to  mankind.  For  which  reafon  he  gives 
his  fons  a  pofitive  order  not  to  enfhrine  it  in  gold  or  filver,  but  to  lay  it 
in  the  earth  as  foon  as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it. 

An  inftance  of  fuch  an  overflowing  of  humanity,  fuch  an  exuberant 
love  to  mankind,  could  not*  have  entred  into  the  imagination  of  a  wri- 
ter, who  had  not  a  foul  filled  with  great  ideas,  and  a  general  benevo- 
lence to  mankind. 

In  that  celebrated  paiTage  of  Sakift,  where  Cafar  and  Cato  are  placed 
in  fuch  beautiful,  but  oppofite  lights  ;  Cafar\  charafter  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  Good-nature,  as  it  fhewed  it  felf  in  all  its  forms  towards  his  friends 
or  his  enemies,  his  fervants  or  dependants,  the  guilty  or  the  diflreffed. 
As  for  Cato^  charafter,  it  is  rather  awful  than  amiable.  Juftice  feems 
moft  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  Mercy  to  that  of  Man.  A 
Being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in  himfelf,  may  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works  ;  but  he  whofe  very  belt  adions  mull  be  feen  with 
grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate  and  forgiving.  For 
this  reafon,  among  all  the  monlirous  characters  in  human  nature,  there 

is 
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is  none  fo  odious,  nor  indeed  fo  exquifitely  ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid 
fevere  temper  in  a  worthlefs  man. 

This  part  of  Good-nature,  however,  which  confifts  in  the  pardoning 
■and  over-looking  of  fimlts,  is  to  be  exercifed  only  in  doing  our  felves 
Juftice,  and  that  too  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occurrences  of  life ; 
for  in  the  publick  adminillrations  of  Juitice,  Mercy  to  one  may  be  Cruel- 
ty to  others. 

It  is  grown  almofl  into  a  maxim,  that  Good-natured  men  are  not  al- 
ways men  of  the  moll  wit.  The  obfcrvation,  in  my  opinion,  has  no 
foundation  in  Nature.  The  greateil  Wits  I  have  converfed  with  are  men 
eminent  for  their  Humanity.  I  take  therefore  this  remark  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  two  reafons.  Firit,  bccaufe  Ill-nature  among  ordinary  ob- 
fervers  palTes  for  Wit.  'A  fpightful  faying  gratifies  fo  many  little  paffions 
in  thofe  who  hear  it,  that  it  generally  meets  with  a  good  reception.  The 
laugh  rifes  upon  it,  and  the  man  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  flirewd 
Satyrift.  This  may  be  one  reafon,  why  a  great  many  pleafant  compa- 
nions appear  fo  furprizingly  dull,  when  they  have  endeavoured  to  be 
merry  in  print  ;  the  publick  being  more  jull  than  private  clubs  or  af- 
femblies,  in  diilinguifliing  between  what  is  Wit  and  what  is  Ill-nature, 

Another  reafon  why  the  Good-natured  nran  may  fometimes  bring  his 
wit  in  queltion,  is  perhaps,  becaufe  he  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  com- 
pailion  for  thofe  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which  another  would  turn 
into  ridicule,  and  by  that  means  gain  the  reputation  of  a  \Mt.  The  Ill- 
natured  man,  though  but  of  equal  parts,  gives  himfelf  a  larger  field  to 
expatiate  in,  he  expofes  the  failings  in  human  nature  which  the  other 
would  call  a  veil  over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the  other  either  excufes  or 
conceals,  gives  utterance  to  refleftions  which  the  other  flifles,  falls  indif- 
ferently upon  friends  or  enemies,  expofes  the  perfon  who  has  obliged 
him,  and  in  fhort  Iticks  at  nothing  that  may  eilabUfli  his  charaftcr  as  a 
Wit.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  he  fucceeds  in  it  better  than  the  man  of 
humanity,  as  a  perfon  who  makes  ufc  of  indireft  methods  is  more  likely 
to  grow  rich  than  the  fair  trader. 


Vol.  III.  Q.  Friday, 
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N°  170.       Friday,  September  14. 


In  amove  hac  omnia  tnfunt  vttta  :  mjurit^, 

Sufp'tctones^  mtmicttta^   inducta^ 

Bellum,  pax  rurftim Ter.  Eun. 


UPON  looking  over  the  Letters  of  my  female  correfpondents,  I 
find  feveral  from  women  complaining  of  jealous  husbands,  and 
at  the  fame  time  protefling  their  own  innocence  ;  and  defiring 
my  advice  on  this  occafion.  I  fhall  therefore  take  this  fubjeft  into  my 
confideration  ;  and  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  I  find  that  the  Marquifs 
of  Hallifax,  who,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Tiaughtery  has  inflruded  a  wife 
how  to  behave  herfelf  towards  a  falfe,  an  intemperate,  a  cholerick,  a 
fuUen,  a  covetous  or  a  filly  husband,  has  not  fpoken  one  word  of  a 
jealous  husband. 

Jealoujy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels  from  the  apprehenjlon  that 
he  is  not  equally  beloved  by  the  perfon  whom  he  entirely  loves.  Now, 
becaufe  our  inward  pafTions  and  inclinations  can  never  make  themfelves 
vifible,  it  is  impofTible  for  a  jealous  man  to  be  throughly  cured  of  his 
fufpicions.  His  thoughts  hang  at  bcfl  in  a  ftate  of  doubtfulnefs  and  un- 
certainty ;  and  are  never  capable  of  receiving  any  fatisfaftion  on  the  ad- 
vantagious  fide  ;  fo  that  his  enquiries  are  moil  fuccefsful  when  they  dif- 
cover  nothing  :  his  pleafure  arifes  from  his  difappointments,  and  his  life 
is  fpent  in  purfuit  of  a  fecret  that  deftroys  his  happinefs  if  he  chance  to 
find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  ftrong  ingredient  in  this  paffion ;  for  the 
fame  afteftion  which  ftirs  up  the  jealous  man's  defires,  and  gives  the 
party  beloved  fp  beautiful  a  figure  in  his  imagination,  makes  him  believe 
ihe  kindles  the  fame  paffion  in  others,  and  appears  as  amiable  to  all  be- 
holders. And  as  Jcaloufy  thus  arifes  from  an  extraordinary  love,  it  is  of 
fo  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  fcorns  to  take  up  with  any  thing  lefs  than  an 
equal  return  of  love.     Not  the  warmeft  exprelfions  of  affeftion,    the 

fofteft 
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foftell  and  mofl  tender  hypocrify,  are  able  to  give  any  fatisfaftion,  where 
we  are  not  perfwaded  that  the  aftedion  is  real  and  the  fatisfadion  mutual. 
For  the  jealous  man  wifhes  himfelf  a  kind  of  Deity  to  the  perlbn  he 
loves  :  he  would  be  the  only  pleaiure  of  her  fenfes,  the  employment  of 
her  thoughts ;  and  is  angry  at  every  thing  Ihe  admires,  or  takes  delight 
in,  befides  himfelf. 

Th/edrias  requeft  to  his  millrefs,  upon  his  leaving  her  for  three  days, 
is  inimitably  beautiful  and  natural. 

Cum  milite  ijio  frafens,  abfens  ut  Jtes  : 

T>ieSy  no&efque  me  ames  :   me  defidcres  : 

Me  fomn'tes  :  me  cxpeEies  :  de  me  cogites  : 

Me  /peres  :  me  te  oble£tes  :   mecum  tot  a  Jis  : 

Mens  fac  Jis  fojlremb  animus^  quando  ego  fum  tuus.  Ter.  Eun. 

The  jealous  man's  difeafe  is  of  fo  malignant  a  nature,  that  it  converts 
all  he  takes  into  its  own  nourilhment.  A  cool  behaviour  fets  him  on  the 
tack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  inllance  of  averfion  or  indifference  ;  a 
fond  one  raifes  his  fufpicions,  and  looks  too  much  like  diilimulation  and 
artifice.  If  the  perfon  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her  thoughts  mull  be  cm- 
ployed  on  another  ;  and  if  fad,  ilie  is  certainly  thinking  on  himfelf.  In 
fhort,  there  is  no  word  or  gelture  fo  infignificant,  but  it  gives  him  new 
hints,  feeds  his  fufpicions,  and  furniflies  him  with  frefli  matters  of  dif- 
covery  :  fo  that  if  we  coniider  the  effects  of  this  pafTion,  one  would  ra- 
ther think  it  proceeded  from  an  inveterate  hatred  than  an  cxccflive  love ; 
for  certaiji^^none  can  meet  with  more  difquictude  and  unealinefs  than 
a  fufpeftea  wife,  if  we  except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappinefs  of  this  pallion  is,  that  it  naturally  tends  to 
alienate  the  affeftion  which  it  is  fo  follicitous  to  cngrofs ;  and  that  for 
thefe  two  reafons;  becaufe  it  lays  too  great.a  conilraint  on  the  words  and 
adions  of  the  fufpefted  perfon,  and  at  the  fame  time  flievvs  you  have  no 
honourable  opinion  of  her  ;  both  of  which  are  ihong  motives  to  aver- 
sion. 

Nor  is  this  the  worfl  effeft  of  Jealoufy  ;  for  it  often  draws  after  it  a 
more  fatal  train  of  confequences,  and  makes  the  perfon  you  fufpcd  guilty 
of  the  very  crimes  you  are  fo  much  afraid  of.  It  is  very  natural  for 
fuch  who  are  treated  ill  and  upbraided  falfcly,  to  find  out  an  intimate 
friend  that  will  hear  their  complaints,  condole  their  fufferings,  and  en- 
deavour to  footh  and  affwage  their  fecret  refentments.  Befides,  Jealoufy 
puts  a  woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill  thing  that  Ihe  would  not  othei-wife 

Q  1  perhaps 
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perhaps  have  thought  of,  and  fills  her  imagination  with  fuch  «n  unlucky 
idea,  as  in  time  grows  familiar,  excites  defire,  and  lofes  all  the  fhame 
and  horrour  which  might  at  firft  attend  it.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  if  ihe 
who  fuffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion  of  her,  and  has  therefore  no- 
thing to  forfeit  in  his  citeem,  refolves  to  give  him  reafon  for  his  fufpici- 
ons,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  crime,  fmcc  fhe  mull  undergo  the 
ignominy.  Such  probably  were  the  confiderations  that  direftcd  the 
wife  man  in  his  advice  to  husbands  ;  Be  not  jealous  over  the  ivife  of  thy 
bofomy  and  teach  her  not  an  evil  lefon  againft  thy  felf.  Ecclul. 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments  which  this  paffion  produces,  we 
may  ufually  obferve  that  none  are  greater  mourners  than  jealous  men, 
when  the  perfon  who  provoked  their  jealoufy  is  taken  from  them.  Then 
it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out  furioully,  and  throws  off'  all  the  mixtures 
of  fufpicion  which  choaked  and  fmothered  it  before.  The  beautiful 
parts  of  the  charafter  rife  uppermoft  in  the  jealous  husband's  memory, 
and  upbraid  him  with  the  ill  ufage  of  fo  divine  a  creature  as  was  once 
in  his  polTeffion ;  whilft  all  the  little  imperfeftions  that  were  before  fo  un- 
eafy  to  him,  wear  off"  from  his  remembrance,  and  flievv  themfelves  no 
more. 

We  may  fee  by  what  has  been  faid,  that  Jealoufy  takes  the  deepefl  root 
in  men  of  amorous  difpofitions ;  and  of  thefe  we  find  three  kinds  who- 
are  molt  over-run  with  it. 

The  firff  are  thofe  who  are  confcious  to  themfelves  of  any  infirmity, 
whether  it  be  weaknefs,  old  age,  deformity,  ignorance,  or  thelike.  Thefe 
men  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  unamiable  part  of  thenifelves,  that 
they  have  not  the  confidence  to  think  they  are  really  beloved  $  and  are 
fo  diftruftful  of  their  own  merits,  that  all  fondnefs  towards  them  puts 
them  out  of  countenance,  and  looks  like  a  jeft  upon  their  perfons.  They 
grow  fufpicious  on  their  firft  looking  in  a  glafs,  and  are  Itung  with  jea- 
loufy at  the  fight  of  a  wrinkle.  A  handfome  fellow  immediately  alarms 
them,  and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns  their  thoughts  upon 
their  wives. 

A  fecond  fort  of  men,  who  are  moft  liable  to  this  pafiTion,  are  thofe  of 
cunning,  wary,  and  diftruftful  tempers.  It  is  a  fault  very  juftly  found  in 
hifiiories  compofed  by  Politicians,  that  they  leave  nothing  to  chance  or 
humour,  but  are  Hill  for  deriving  every  aftion  from  fome  plot  or  contri- 
vance, from  drawing  up  a  perpetual  fcheme  of  caufes  and  events,  and 
preferving  a  conllant  correfpondence  between  the  Camp  and  the  Coun- 
cil-table. And  thus  it  happens  in  the  affairs  of  love  with  men  of  too  re- 
fined 
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fined  a  thought.  They  put  a  conftruftion  on  a  look,  and  find  out  a  de- 
fign  in  a  fmile ;  they  give  new  fenfes  and  fignifications  to  words  and 
aftions;  and  are  ever  tormenting  themfelves  with  fancies  of  their  own 
raifing:  they  generally  aft  in  a  difguife  themfelves,  and  therefore  milbke 
all  outward  (liows  and  appearances  for  hypocrify  in  others;  fo  that  I  be- 
lieve no  men  fee  lefs  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  things,  than  thefe  great 
refiners  upon  incidents,  who  are  fo  wonderfully  fubtle  and  over-wile  in 
their  conceptions. 

Now  what  thefe  men  fancy  they  know  of  women  by  reflexion,  your 
lewd  and  vicious  men  believe  they  have  learned  by  experience.  They 
have  feen  the  poor  husband  fo  mif-led  by  tricks  and  artifices,  and  in  the 
midft  of  his  enquiries  fo  loll  and  bewildred  in  a  crooked  intreague,  that 
they  Hill  fufpeft  an  under-plot  in  every  female  ndion ;  and  efpecially 
where  they  fee  any  refemblance  in  the  behaviour  of  two  pcrfons,  are  apt 
to  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the  fame  defign  in  both.  Thefe  men  there- 
fore bear  hard  upon  the  fufpeftcd  party,  purfue  her  clofe  through  all  her 
turnings  and  windings,  and  arc  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chacc,  to 
be  flung  off  by  any  falfe  flops  or  doubles:  beiides,  their  acquaintance  and 
converfation  has  lain  wholly  among  the  vicious  part  of  womenkind,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  cenfure  all  alike,  and  look  upon  the  whole 
fex  as  a  fpecies  of  impoflors.  But  if,  notwithflanding  their  private  expe- 
rience, they  can  get  over  thefe  prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  fome  H'omen-^  yet  their  own  loofe  defires  will  flir  up  new 
fufpicions  from  another  lidc,  and  make  them  believe  all  Men  fubjed  to 
the  f»me  inclinations  with  themfelves. 

Whether  thefe  or  other  motives  are  moll  predominant,  we  learn  from 
the  modern  hillories  of  America^  as  well  as  from  our  own  experience 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  Jealoufy  is  no  Norihern  paffion,  but  rages 
moll  in  thofe  nations  that  lie  nearell  the  influence  of  the  Sun.  It  is  a 
misfortune  for  a  woman  to  be  born  between  the  Tropicks ;  for  there  lie 
the  hottell  regions  £>f  jealoufy,  which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all 
along  with  the  cUmate,  till  you  fcarce  meet  any  thing  like  it  in  the  po- 
lar Circle.  Our  own  nation  is  very  temperately  lituated  in  this  refped ; . 
and  if  we  meet  with  fome  few  difordered  with  the  violence  of  this  paf- 
fion, they  are  not  the  proper  growth  of  our  country,  but  are  many  de- 
grees nearer  the  Sun  in  their  conllitution  than  in  their  climate. 

After  this  frightful  account  of  Jealoufy,  and  the  perfons  who  are  moll 
fubjeft  to  it,  it  will  be  but  fair  to  Ihew  by  what  means  the  palTion  may 
be  beft  allayed,  and  thofe  who  are  pofleffed  with  it  fet  at  eafe.    Other 

faults  . 
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faults  indeed  are  not  under  the  wife's  jurifdiftion,  and  ftiould,  if  pofTible, 
efcape  her  obfervation  ;  but  Jealoufy  calls  upon  her  particularly  for  its 
cure,  and  deferves  all  her  art  and  application  in  the  attempt:  befides,lhe 
has  this  for  her  encouragement,  that  her  endeavours  will  be  always  plea- 
ling,  and  that  flie  will  Hill  find  the  afteftion  of  her  husband  riiing  to- 
wards her  in  proportion  as  his  doubts  and  fufpicions  vanilh;  for,  as  we 
have  feen  all  along,  there  is  fo  great  a  mixture  of  love  in  jealoufy  as  is 
\we\\  worth  the  feparating.     But  this  (hall  be  the  fubjeft  of  another  paper. 


N°  171.      Saturday^  September  15. 


Credula  res  amor  ejl Ovid.  Met. 


HAving  in  my  yefterday's  paper  difcovered  the  nature  of  Jealoufy, 
and  pointed  out  the  perfons  who  are  moll  fubjeft  to  it,  I  mult 
here  apply  my  felf  to  my  fair  correfpondents,  who  defire  to  live 
well  with  a  jealous  husband,  and  to  eafe  his  mind  of  its  unjuft  fufpicions. 
The  firil  rule  I  lliall  propofe  to  be  obferved  is,  that  you  never  feem 
to  ditlike  in  another  what  the  jealous  man  is  himfelf  guilty  of,  or  to  ad- 
mire any  thing  in  which  he  himfelf  does  not  excel.  A  jealous  man  Is  ve- 
ry quick  in  his  applications,  he  knows  how  to  find  a  double  edge  in  an 
inveftive,  and  to  draw  a  Satyr  on  himfelf  out  of  a  Panegyrick  on  ano- 
ther. He  does  not  trouble  himfelf  to  confider  the  perfon,  but  to  dired 
the  charafter ;  and  is  fecretly  pleafcd  or  confounded  as  he  finds  more  or 
lefs  of  himfelf  in  it.  The  commendation  of  any  thing  in  another,  llirs  up 
his  Jealoufy,  as  it  fhews  you  have  a  value  for  others  befides  himfelf ;  but 
the  commendation  of  that  which  he  himfelf  wants,  inflames  him  more,  as 
it  fliews  that  in  fome  refpefts  you  prefer  others  before  him.  Jealoufy  is 
admirably  defcribed  in  this  view  by  Horace  in  his  Ode  to  Lydia. 

^mm  til,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  rofeam,  et  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  bracbia,  va  meum 

Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur : 

Tunc 
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Tunc  nee  mens  mih't^  nee  color 

Cert  a  fede  manet ;  humor  et  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur  arguens 

^lam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ign'tbus. 

When  Telephus  his  youthful  charmsy 
His  rojie  neck  and  '■Jinnding  armsy 
With  endlefs  rapture  you  recite^ 
And  in  that  f  leafing  name  delight  % 
My  hearty  inflamed  by  jealous  hcatSy 
With  number lefs  refcntments  beats -y 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  colour  fliesy 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies  : 
By  turns  my   hidden  grief  appears 
In  fifing  fighs  and  falling  tearsy 
That  /hew  too  well  the  warm  defiresy 
The  file nty  flow y  coufuming  firesy 
Which  on  my  inmofi  vitals  freyy 
And  melt  my  very  Soul  away. 

The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  diflike  another;  but  if 
you  find  thofe  faults  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  charafter,  you  dif- 
cover  not  only  your  dillike  of  another,  but  of  himfelf.  hi  Ihort,  he  is 
fo  defirous  of  engrolling  all  your  love,  that  he  is  grieved  at  the  want  of 
any  charm,  which  he  believes  has  power  to  raife  it ;  and  if  he  finds,  by 
your  cenfures  on  others,  that  he  is  not  fo  agreeable  in  your  opinion  as 
he  might  be,  he  naturally  concludes  you  could  love  him  better  if  he 
had  other  qualifications,  and  that  by  confequence  your  atfeftion  does  not 
rife  fo  high  as  he  thinks  it  ought.  If  therefore  his  temper  be  grave  or 
fullen,  you  muft  not  be  too  much  pleafed  with  a  jefi,  or  tranfported 
with  any  thing  that  is  gay  and  diverting.  If  his  beauty  be  none  of  the 
beft,  you  muft  be  a  profelVed  admirer  of  prudence,  or  any  other  quality 
he  is  mafter  of,  or  at  leait  vain  enough  to  think  he  is. 

In  the  next  place,  you  muft  be  lure  to  be  free  and  open  in  your  con- 
verfation  with  him,  and  to  let  in  light  upon  your  anions,  to  unravel  all 
your  defigns,  and  difcover  every  fecret  however  trifling  or  indifferent  A 
jealous  husband  has  a  particular  averfion  to  winks  and  whifpers,  and  if  he 
does  not  fee  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  will  be  lure  to  go  bevond  it 
in  his  fears  and  fufpicions.  He  will  iilA'ays  expcft  to  be  your  chief  con- 
fident, and  where  he  finds  himfelf  kept  out  of  a  fecret,  will  believe  there 

is 
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is  more  in  it  than  there  Hiould  be.  And  here  it  is  of  great  concern, 
that  you  preferve  the  charafter  of  your  fincerity  uniform  and  of  a  piece; 
for  if  he  once  tinds  a  falfe  glofs  put  upon  any  fmgle  acHion,  he  quickly 
fufpeds  all  the  reil;  his  working  imagination  immediately  takes  a  falfc 
hint,  and  runs  off'  with  it  into  fcveral  remote  confequences,  'till  he  has 
proved  very  ingenious  in  working  out  his  own  mifery. 

If  both  thefe  methods  fail,  the  belt  way  will  be  to  let  him  fee  you  are 
much  cart  down  and  afflided  for  the  ill  opinion  he  entertains  of  you, 
and  the  difquietudes  he  himfelf  fuffers  for  your  fake.  There  are  many 
who  take  a  kind  of  barbarous  pleafure  in  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  who  love 
them,  that  infult  over  an  aking  heart,  and  triumph  in  their  charms  which 
are  able  to  excite  fo  much  uneafmefs. 

Ardeat  ipfa  licet,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis.  Juv. 

But  thefe  often  carry  the  humour  fo  far,  'till  their  affefted  coldnefs  and 
indifference  quite  kills  all  the  fondnefs  of  a  lover,  and  are  then  fure  to 
meet  in  their  turn  with  all  the  contempt  and  fcorn  that  is  due  to  fo  in- 
folent  a  behaviour.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  probable  a  melancholy, 
dejefted  carriage,  the  ufual  effefts  of  injured  innocence,  may  foften  the 
jealous  husband  into  pity,  make  him  fenfible  of  the  wrong  he  does  you, 
and  work  out  of  his  mind  all  thofe  fears  and  fufpicions  that  make  you 
both  unhappy.  At  leaft  it  will  have  this  good  effeft,  that  he  will  keep 
his  jealoufy  to  himfelf,  and  repine  in  private,  either  becaufe  he  is  fenlible 
it  is  a  weakncfs,  and  will  therefore  hide  it  from  your  knowledge,  or  be- 
caufe he  will  be  apt  to  fear  fome  ill  effeft  it  may  produce,  in  cooling 
your  love  towards  him,  or  diverting  it  to  another. 

There  is  ftill  another  fecret  that  can  never  fail,  if  you  can  once  get  it 
beUeved,  and  which  is  often  pradifed  by  women  of  greater  cunning  than 
virtue:  this  is,  to  change  fides  for  a  while  with  the  jealous  man,  and  to 
turn  his  own  pafllon  upon  himfelf;  to  take  fome  occafion  of  growing 
jealous  of  him,  and  to  follow  the  example  he  himfelf  hath  fet  you.  This 
counterfeited  Jealoufy  will  bring  him  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  if  he  thinks 
it  real ;  for  he  knows  experimentally  how  much  love  goc^  along  with 
this  paffion,  and  will  befides  feel  fomething  like  the  fatisflidion  of  a  re- 
venge, in  feeing  you  undergo  all  his  own  tortures.  But  this,  indeed, 
is  an  artifice  fo  diflficult,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  dif-ingenuous,  that  it 
ought  never  to  be  put  in  pradice,  but  by  fuch  as  have  skill  enough  to  co- 
ver the  deceit,  and  innocence  to  render  it  excufable. 

I 
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I  fliall  conclude  this  Eflay  with  the  ftory  of  Herod  and  Mariamney  as  I 
have  collefted  it  out  of  Jofepbus:,  which  may  ferve  almolt  as  an  exam- 
ple to  wiiatever  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjed. 

Mariamnc  had  all  the  charms  that  beauty,  birth,    wit  and  youth  could 
give  a  woman,  and  Herod  all  the  love  that  fuch  charms  are  able  to  raife 
in  a  warm  and  amorous  difp^rUion.     In  the  midft  of  this  his  fondncfsfor 
Mariamnc.,  he  put  her  brother  to  death,    as  he  did  her  father  not  many 
years  after.    The  barbarity  of  the  adion  was  reprefented  to  Mark  Anto- 
ny., who  immediately  fummoned  Herod  into  Egypt.,   to  anfwer  for  the 
crime  that  was  there  laid  to  his  charge.     Herod  attributed  the  fumraons 
to   Antony's  defire  of  Mariamnc^    whom  therefore  before  his  departure 
he  gave  into  the  cuflody  of  his  uncle  'Jofeph.,  with  private  orders  to  put 
her  to  death,  if  any  fuch  violence  was  offer'd  to  himfelf.      This  Jo/eph 
was  much  delighted    with  Mar'tatmies  converfation,   and  endeavoured 
with  all  his  art  and  rhetoric  to  fet  out  the  excefs  of  Herod's  palTion  for 
her:  but  when  he  flill  found  her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  inconfiderately 
told  her,   as  a  certain  inflance  of  her  Lord's  aftedion,  the  private  orders 
he  had  left  behind  him,  which  plainly  fliewed,    according  to  'Jofeph\  in- 
terpretation, that  he  could  neither  live  nor  die  without  her.     This  bar- 
barous inftance  of  a  wild  unreafonable  paflion,  quite  put  out,  for  a  time, 
thofe  little  remains  of  affeftion  flie  flill  had  for  her  Lord;  for  now  her 
thoughts  were  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  cruelty  of  his  orders,  that  flie 
could  not  confider  the  kindnefs  that  produced  them,    and  therefore  re- 
prefented him  in  her  imagination,  rather  under  the  frightful  idea  of  a  mur- 
derer than  a  lover.     Herod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  difmiiTed  by  Mark 
Antonyy   when  his  foul  was  all  in  flames  for  his  Mariamnc ;    but  before 
their  meeting,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  report  he  had  heard  of 
his  uncle's  converfation  and  familiarity  with  her  in  his  abfence.      This 
therefore  was  the  firfl  difcourfe  he  entertained  her  with,  in  which  /he 
found  it  no  eafie  matter  to  quiet  his  fufpicions.     But  at  lafl  he  appeared 
fo  well  fatisfied  of  her  innocence,  that  from  reproaches  and  wranglings 
lie  fell  to  tears  and  embraces.     Both  of  them  wept  very  tenderly  at  their 
reconciliation,  and  Herod  poured  out  his  whole  foul  to  her  in  the  warm- 
ell  proteflations  of  love  and  conflancy ;    when  amidfl  all  his  fighs  and 
languifliings  fhe  ask'd  him,    whether  the  private  orders  he  left  with  his 
uncle  Jofeph  were  an  inftance  of  fuch  an  inflamed  affeftion.    The  jealous 
King  was  immediately  roufed  at  fo  uncxpefted  a  quetlion,  and  concluded 
his  uncle  mull  have  been  too  familiar  with  her,   before  he  would  have 
Vol.  hi.  R  difcove- 
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difcovcred  fuch  a  fccret.     In  fliort,  he  put  his  uncle  to  death,    and  very 
difficultly  prevailed  upon  himfelf  to  fpare  Alariamne. 

After  this  he  was  tbrccd  on  a  fecond  journey  into  Egypt^  when  he 
committed  his  Lady  to  the  care  oi  Sobemusy  with  the  fame  private  orders 
he  had  before  given  his  uncle,  if  any  mifchief  befel  himfelf.  In  the  mean 
while  Mariamne  fo  won  upon  Sohemus  by  her  prefents  and  obliging  con- 
verfation,  that  flie  drew  all  the  fecret  from  him,  with  which  Herod  had 
intruded  him;  fo  that  after  his  return,  when  he  flew  to  her  with  all  the 
tranfports  of  joy  and  love,  flie  received  him  coldly  with  fighs  and  tears, 
and  all  the  marks  of  indiiTerence  and  averfion.  This  reception  fo  Ilirred 
up  his  indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  flain  her  with  his  own  hands, 
had  not  he  feared  he  himfelf  Ihould  have  become  the  greater  fufferer  by 
it.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  he  had  another  violent  return  of 
love  upon  him ;  Mar'tamue  was  therefore  fent  for  to  him,  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  foften  and  reconcile  with  all  poflible  conjugal  careiles  and 
endearments;  but  flie  decHned  his  embraces,  and  anfwered  all  his  fond- 
nefs  with  bitter  inveftives  for  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  brother. 
This  behaviour  fo  incenfed  Herod^  that  he  very  hardly  refrained  from 
ftriking  her ;  when  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a  witnefs, 
fuborned  by  fome  ef  Mariamnes  enemies,  who  accufed  her  to  the  King 
of  a  delign  to  poifon  him.  Herod  was  now  prepared  to  hear  any  thing 
in  her  prejudice,  and  immediately  ordered  her  fervant  to  be  llretched 
upon  the  rack ;  who  in  the  extremity  of  his  tortures  confelt,  that  his. 
miftrefs's  avcrlion  to  the  King  arofe  from  fomething  Sohemus  had  told  her ; 
but  as  for  any  defign  of  poifoning,  he  utterly  difown'd  the  leaft  know- 
ledge of  it.  This  confeffion  quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus^  who  now 
lay  under  the  fame  fufpicions  and  fentence  that  Jofeph  had  before  him 
on  the  like  occafion.  Nor  would  Herod  reft  here ;  but  accufed  her 
with  great  vehemence  of  a  defign  upon  his  life,  and  by  his  authority  with 
the  judges,  had  her  publickly  condemned  and  executed.  Herod  foon 
affcr  her  death  grew  melancholy  and  dejeded,  retiring  from  the  publick 
adminiilration  of  affairs  into  a  folitary  foreft,  and  there  abandoning  him- 
felf to  all  the  black  confiderations  which  naturally  arife  from  a  pailion 
made  up  of  love,  remorfe,  pity  and  defpair.  He  ufed  to  rave  for  his 
Mariamne^  and  to  call  upon  her  in  his  diftraded  fits ;  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity would  foon  have  followed  her,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  feafonably 
called  off  from  fo  fad  an  objedt  by  publick  ftorms,  which  at  that  time 
very  nearly  threatned  him. 

Tuefdajj 
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N°  175.      Tuefday^  September  18. 

Remove  fera  monflra^  tnaque 

Saxificos  VfdtHSj  qudecunque  ea^  tolle  Medufde,         Ov.  Met. 


IN  a  late  paper  I  mentioned  the  projeftof  an  ingenious  author  for  the 
ereding  of  feveral  handicraft  prizes  to  be  contended  for  by  our  Bn- 
tijh  artizans,  and  the  influence  they  might  have  towards  the  im- 
provement of  our  feveral  manufaftures.  I  have  fince  that  been  very  much 
furprized  by  the  following  advertifement  which  I  find  in  the  Toji-Boy  of 
the  nth  inftant,  and  again  repeated  in  the  T^ojl-Boy  of  the  ifth. 

ON  the  9th  of  Oftober  next  will  b^  run  for  upon  Colcniill-heath  in  Warwick- 
Hiire,  a  plate  of  fix  guineas  value,  j  heats,  by  any  horfc,  mare,  or  gelding 
that  hath  not  won  above  the  value  of  f  1.  the  winning  horfe  to  be  fold  for  lo  1.  to 
carry  lo  ftonc  weight,  if  14  hands  high  ;  it  above  or  under,  to  carry  or  be  allowed 
weight  for  inches,  and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  ifth  at  the  Swan  in  Colclliill,  be- 
fore 6  in  the  evening.  Alfo  a  plate  of  Icls  value  to  be  run  for  by  allcs.  The 
fame  day  a  gold  ring  to  be  grinned  for  by  men. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  diverfions  that  is  to  be  exhibited  by  the  10/.  racc- 
horfes,  may  probably  have  its  ufe ;  but  the  two  laft,  in  which  the  alles 
and  men  are  concerned,  feem  to  me  altogether  extraordinary  and  unac- 
countable. Why  they  fliould  keep  running  alles  at  ColeJ}?ill,  or  how 
making  mouths  turns  to  account  in  fp^ar-^ickjhirc,  more  than  in  any  o- 
ther  parts  of  England^  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  have  looked  over  all  the 
Olympic  games,  and  do  not  find  any  thing  in  them  like  an  afs-race,  or  a 
match  at  grinning.  However  it  be,  I  am  informed  that  feveral  afles  are 
now  kept  in  body-doaths,  and  fweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath, 
and  that  all  the  country  fellows  within  ten  miles  of  the  Sivau  grinn  an 
hour  or  two  in  their  glafTes  every  morning,  in  order  to  qualify  thcmfelves 
for  the  9th  of  O£fobcr.  The  prize  which  is  propofed  to  be  grinned  for, 
has  raifed  fuch  an  ambition  among  the  common  people  of  out- grinning 
one  another,  that  many  very  difcerning  perlbns  are  afraid  it  ihould  fpoil 
moll  of  the  faces  in  the  county;  and  that  a  Wdvajickfljhc  man  will  be 
known  by  his  grinn,  as  Roman  catholicks  imagine  a  KeutiJIj  man  is  bv  his 

R  1  'Fail. 
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tiiil.  Tlie  gold  ling  which  is  made  the  prize  of  deformity,  is  juft  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  golden  apple  that  was  formerly  made  the  prize  of  beauty,  and 
Ihould  carry  for  its  pofie  the  old  Motto  inverted, 

T>etur  tctriori. 

Or  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  combatants, 

The  fright  full' jl  Gr  inner ■t 
Be  the  IVinner, 

In  the  mean  while  I  would  advife  a  'Dutch  painter  to  be  prefent  at  this 
great  controverfy  of  faces,  in  order  to  make  a  colleftion  of  the  moll  re- 
markable Grinns  that  iliall  be  there  exhibited. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately  received  of  one  of 
thefe  grinning  matches  from  a  Gentleman,  who  upon  reading  the  above- 
mentioned  advertifement,  entertained  a  Coffee-houfe  with  the  following 
narrative.  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur,  amongft  other  publick  rejoicings 
made  on  that  occafion,  there  was  a  gold  ring  given  by  a  Whig  Juftice  of 
Peace  to  be  grinned  for.  The  firft  competitor  that  entred  the  Liils,  was 
a  black  fwarthy  French  man,  who  accidentally  paiTed  that  way,  and  be- 
ing a  man  naturally  of  a  withered  look,  and  hard  features,  promifed  him- 
fclf  good  fuccefs.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great  point  of  view, 
and  looking  upon  the  company  hke  Milton  s  death. 

Grinned  horribly  a  ghafily  fmile. 

His  mufcles  were  fo  drawn  together  on  each  fide  of  his  face,  that  he 
ftewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  Grinn,  and  put  the  country  in  fome  pain,  left 
a  foreigner  Ihould  carry  away  the  honour  of  the  day ;  but  upon  a  fur- 
ther tryal  they  found  he  was  mafter  only  of  the  merry  Grinn. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  Malecontent  in  thole  days,  and 
a  great  mafter  of  the  whole  art  of  Grinning,  but  particularly  excelled  in 
the  anrgy  Grinn.  He  did  his  part  fo  well,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  made 
half  a  dozen  women  mifcarry ;  but  the  Juitice  being  apprifed  by  one  who 
flood  near  him,  that  the  fellow  who  grinned  in  his  face  was  a  Jacobite^ 
and  being  unwilling  that  a  diiafFefted  perfon  fliould  win  the  gold  ring,  and 
be  looked  upon  as  the  beft  Grinner  in  the  country,  he  ordered  the  Oaths 
to  be  tendered  unto  him  upon  his  quitting  the  table,  which  the  Grinner 
refuiing,  he  was  fet  slide  as  an  unqualiiied  perfon.  There  were  feveral 
other  Grotefque  figures  that  prefented  themfelves,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  defcribe.    I  muft  not  however  omit  a  Plough-man,  who 

lived 
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lived  in  the  further  part  of  the  county,  and  being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of 
long  lanthorn-jaws,  wrung  his  face  into  fuch  a  hideous  grimace,  that 
every  feature  of  it  appeared  under  a  different  diflortion.  The  whole 
company  Itood  adonifhed  at  fuch  a  comphcated  Grinn,  and  were  ready 
to  allign  the  prize  to  him,  had  it  not  been  proved  by  one  of  his  Anta- 
goniils  that  he  had  pradifed  with  Verjuice  for  fome  days  before,  and  had 
a  Crab  found  upon  him  at  the  very  time  of  Grinning ;  upon  which  the 
beft  judges  of  Grinning  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  Grinner,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  fct 
afide  as  a  cheat. 

The  prize,  it  feems,  fell  at  length  upon  a  Cobler,  Giles  Gorgon  by  name, 
who  produced  fcveral  new  Grinns  of  his  own  invention,  having  been  ufed 
to  cut  faces  for  many  years  together  over  his  Lail.  At  the  very  firlt 
Grinn  he  caft  every  humane  feature  out  of  his  countenance,  at  the  fe- 
cond  he  became  the  face  of  a  Spout,  at  the  third  a  Baboon,  at  the  fourth 
the  head  of  a  Bafe-viol,  and  at  the  fifth  a  pair  of  Nut-crackers.  The 
whole  aflembly  wondered  at  his  accomplifhments,  and  bellowed  the  ring 
on  him  unanimoufly ;  but,  what  he  eltecmed  more  than  all  the  reil,  a 
country  wench  whom  he  had  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five  years  before, 
was  fo  charmed  with  his  Grinns,  and  the  applaufes  which  he  received  on 
all  fides,  that  flie  married  him  the  week  following,  and  to  this  day  wears 
the  prize  upon  her  linger,  the  Cobler  having  made  ufe  of  it  as  his  wed- 
ding-ring. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  feem  very  impertinent,  if  it  grew  ferious  in 
the  conclufion.  I  would  neverthclefs  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  thofc 
who  are  the  patrons  of  this  monllrous  trial  of  skill,  whether  or  no  they 
are  not  guilty,  in  fome  mcafurc,  of  an  affront  to  their  fpecies,  in  treating 
after  this  manner  the  Humane  Face  'Divine,  and  turning  that  part  of  us, 
which  has  fo  great  an  image  imprefled  upon  it,  into  the  image  of  a  Mon- 
key ;  whether  the  railing  fuch  lilly  competitions  among  the  Ignorant,  pro- 
pofing  prizes  for  fuch  ufelefs  accomplilhments,  tilling  the  common  peo- 
pics  heads  with  fuch  fenfelefs  ambitions,  and  infpiring  them  with  fuch  ab- 
furd  ideas  of  fuperiority  and  prchcminence,  has  not  in  it  fomething  im- 
moral as  well  as  ridiciJous, 
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N°  177.         Saturday^  September  22. 


^^'is  entm  honus^  aut  face  dignus 

Arceitia^  qualem  Cerens  vult  ejfe  facerdoSj 

Ulla  altena  fibt  credat  mala  ? Juv. 


IN  one  of  my  lafl  week's  papers  I  treated  of  Good-nature,  as  it  is  the 
efFeft  of  conftitution  ;  I  fliall  now  fpeak  of  it  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue. 
Tlie  firft  may  make  a  man  eafy  in  himfelf  and  agreeable  to  others, 
but  implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  pofTefTed  of  it.  A  man  is  no  more  to 
be  praifed  upon  this  account,  than  becaufe  he  has  a  regular  pulfe  or  a 
good  digeftion.  This  Good-nature  however  in  the  conllitution,  which 
Mr.  T>ryden  fomewhere  calls  a  Milkinefs  of  Blood.,  is  an  admirable 
ground-work  for  the  other..  In  order  therefore  to  try  our  Good-nature, 
whether  it  arifes  from  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in 
the  animal  or  rational  part  of  our  Nature,  in  a  word,  whether  it  be  fuch 
as  is  entituled  to  any  other  reward,  befides  that  fecret  fatisfaftion  and 
contentment  of  mind  which  is  elTential  to  it,  and  the  kind  reception  it 
procures  us  in  the  world,  we  mull  examine  it  by  the  following  rules. 

Firit,  Whether  it  afts  with  fteadinefs  and  uniformity  in  ficknefs  and 
in  health,  in  profperity  and  in  adverfity;  if  otherwife,  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  nothing  elfe  but  an  irradiation  of  the  mind  from  fome  new  fup- 
ply  of  fpirits,  or  a  more  kindly  circulation  of  the  blood.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  meniions  a  cunning  Sollicitor,  who  would  never  ask  a  favour  of  a 
Great  man  before  dinner  ;  but  took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time 
when  the  party  petitioned  had  his  mind  free  from  care,  and  his  appetites 
in  good  humour.  Such  a  tranfient  temporary  Good-nature  as  this,  is  not 
that  Thilanthrofie,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  deferves  the  title  of  a 
moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his  Good-nature  to  the  teft,  is,  to 
confidcr  whether  it  operates  according  to  the  rules  of  reafon  and  duty  : 

For 
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For  if,  notwithftanding  its  general  benevolence  to  mankind,  it  makes  no 
diltincSion  between  its  objefts,  if  it  exerts  it  felf  promifcuoully  towards 
the  deferving  and  the  undeferving,  if  it  relieves  alike  the  idle  and  the 
indigent,  if  it  gives  it  felf  up  to  the  firfl  petitioner,  and  lights  upon  any 
one  rather  by  accident  than  choice,  it  may  pafs  for  an  amiable  inllind, 
but  mud  not  ailume  the  name  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  Good-nature  will  be,  the  examining  our  felves,  whe- 
ther or  no  we  are  able  to  exert  it  to  our  own  difadvantagc,  and  employ 
it  on  proper  objefts,  notwithflanding  any  little  pain,  want,  or  inconve- 
nience which  may  arife  to  our  felves  from  it:  in  a  word,  whether  we 
arc  willing  to  rifque  any  part  of  our  fortune,  or  reputation,  our  health  or 
eafe,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Among  all  thefe  exprcllions  of-^ood- 
nature,  I  Ihall  lingle  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name  of  Cha- 
rity, as  it  confifts  in  relieving  the  indigent ;  that  being  a  trial  of  this 
kind  which  offers  it  felf  to  us  almoll  at  all  times  and  in  every  place. 

I  fhould  propofe  it  as  a  rule  to  every  one,  who  is  provided  with  any 
competency  of  fortune  more  than  fufficient  for  the  reccfTaries  of  life,  to 
lay  afide  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor.  This 
I  would  look  upon  as  an  offering  to  him  who  has  a  right  to  the  whole, 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe  whom,  in  the  paifage  hereafter  mentioned,  he  has 
defcribed  as  his  own  reprefentatives  upon  earth.  At  the  fame  time  wc 
fhould  manage  our  charity  with  fuch  prudence  and  caution,  that  we  may 
not  hurt  our  own  friends  or  relations  whilll  we  are  doing  good  to  thofe 
who  are  Grangers  to  us. 

This  may  poffibly  be  explained  better  by  an  example  than  by  a  rule. 

Eugeniusis  a  man  of  univerfal  Good-na*ure,  and  generous  beyond  the 
extent  of  his  fortune ;  but  withal  fo  prudent  in  the  oeconomy  of  his  af- 
fairs, that  what  goes  out  in  charity  is  made   up  by  good  management. 
Eugeuius  IvAS  what  the  world  calls  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  but  ne- 
ver values  himfelf  above  ninefcorc,  as  not  thinking  he  has  a  right  to  the 
tenth  part,  which  he  always  appropriates  to  charitable  ufcs.    To  this  fum 
he  frequently  makes  other  voluntary  additions,  infoniuch  that  in  a  good 
year,  for  fuch  he  accounts  thofe  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  great- 
er bounties  than  ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice  the  fum  to  the  fick- 
ly  and  indigent.     Eugenius  prefcribes  to  himfelf  many  particular  days  of 
fafting  and  abftinence,  in  order  to  encreafe  his  private  bank  of  charity 
and  fets  afide  what  would  be  the  current  expences  of  thofe  times  for  the 
poor.    He  often  goes  afoot  where  his  bufinefs  calls  him,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  walk  has  given  a  fliilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
pence 
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pence  would  have  gone  for  coach-hire,  to  the  firll  necefTitous  perfon  that 
has  fallen  in  his  way.  1  have  known  him,  when  he  has  been  going  10  a 
Play  or  an  Opera,  divert  the  money  which  was  dcfigned  for  tha^  purpofe, 
upon  an  objert  of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with  in  the  llreet ;  and  af- 
terwards pafs  his  evening  in  a  cotfee- houfe,  or  at  a  friend's  firefide,  with 
much  greater  fatisfaftion  to  himfelf  than  he  could  have  received  from  the 
moll  exquifite  entertainments  of  the  Theatre.  By  thefe  means  he  is 
generous  without  impoveridiing  himfelf,  and  enjoys  his  eltate  by  making 
It  the  property  of  others. 

There  are  few  men  fo  cramped  in  their  private  affairs,  who  may  not 
be  charitable  after  this  manner,  without  any  difadvantage  to  themfelves, 
or  preju'dice  to  their  families.  It  is  but  fometimes  facrificing  a  diverfi- 
on  or  convenience  to  the  poor,  and  turning  the  ufual  courfe  of  our  ex- 
pences  into  a  better  channel.  This  is,  I  think,  not  only  the  moil  pru- 
dent and  convenient,  but  the  mofl  meritorious  piece  of  charity,  which 
we  can  put  in  praftice.  By  this  method  we  in  fome  meafure  fhare  the 
necefTities  of  the  poor  at  the  fame  time  that  we  relieve  them,  and  make 
our  felves  not  only  their  patrons,  but  their  fellow-fufterers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  lad  part  of  his  Religio  Medici^  in  which  he 
defcribes  his  charity  in  feveral  heroick  initances,  and  with  a  noble  heat 
of  fentiments  mentions  that  verfe  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  He  that 
giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  te  the  Lord:  "There  is  more  Rhetorick  in 
*'  that  one  fentence,  fays  he,  than  in  a  Library  of  Sermons;  and  indeed 
**  if  thofe  fentences  were  underilood  by  the  Reader  with  the  fame 
"  emphafis  as  they  are  delivered  by  the  Author,  we  needed  not  thofe  vo- 
"  lumes  of  inftruftions,  but  might  be  honeft  by  an  epitome. 

This  paiTage  of  fcripture  is  indeed  wonderfully  perfwafive;  but  I 
think  the  fame  thought  is  carried  much  further  in  the  New  Tellament, 
where  our  Saviour  tells  us  in  a  mofl  pathetick  manner,  that  he  fliall  here- 
after regard  the  cloathing  of  the  naked,  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  and 
the  vifiting  of  the  imprifoned  as  offices  done  to  himfelf,  and  reward 
them  accordingly.  Purfuant  to  thofe  paiTages  in  holy  Scripture,  I  have 
fomewhere  met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which  has  very 
much  pleafed  me.  I  cannot  recolle(fl  the  words,  but  the  fenfe  of  it  is 
to  thispurpofe:  What  I  fpent  I  lofl;  what  IpolTefTed  is  left  to  others; 
what  I  gave  away  remains  with  me. 

Since  I  am  thus  infenfibly  engaged  in  facred  Writ,  I  cannot  forbear 
making  an  extraft  of  feveral  paffages  v\  hich  I  have  always  read  with  great 
delight  in  the  book  of  Job.    It  is  the  aocount  which  that  holy  man  gives 
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of  his  behaviour  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and  if  confidered  only  as  a 
humane  compofition,  is  a  finer  pidure  of  a  charitable  and  good-natu- 
red man  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  Author. 

Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months paji^  as  in  the  days  when  God peferved 
me :  when  his  candle  Jhined  upon  wy  head.,  and  when  by  his  light  I  walked 
through  darhiefs  :  when  the  .Almighty  was  yet  with  me ;  wljen  my  chil- 
dren were  about  me :  when  I  wajhed  my  ftcfs  with  butter.,  and  the  rock 
poured  out  rivers  of  oyl. 

JVhen  the  ear  heard  me^  then  it  blejfed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  Jaw  me 
it  gave  witnefs  to  me.     Becaufe  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherlefsy  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.     The  blcjjing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  ferijh  came  upon  me.,  and  I  caufed  the  widows  heart  to  fing 
for  joy.     I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame ;  /  was  a  fa- 
ther to  the  poor,  and  the  caufe  which  I  knew  not,  I  fe arched  out.     T>id  I 
not  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble,  was  not  my  foul  grieved  for  the 
poor  ?  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  ballance,  that.  Cod  may  know  7nine  in- 
tegrity.    If  I  did  defpife  the  caufe  of  my  mau-fcrvant  or  of  my  maid-fer- 
vant  when  they  contended  with  me :  what  then  f}.iall  I  do  when  G  cd  rt 
feth  up  7  and  when  hevifitetb,  what  fhall  I  anfwer  him?  Did  not  he  that 
made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him  ?  and  did  not  one  fafhion  vs  in  the  womb  ( 
If  I  have  with-he  Id  the  poor  from  their  defirc,  or  have  caufed  the  eyes  of 
the  widow  to  fail,  or  have  eaten  my  morfel  my  fe  If  alone,  and  the  father- 
lefs  hath  not  eaten  thereof:  If  I  have  feen  any  perifh  for  want  of  c  loath-' 
ittg,  or  any  poor  without  covering :  If  his  loyns  have  not  bleffed  me,  aud 
if  he  were  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  ofmyfloeep:  If  I  have  lift  up  my 
hand  againft  the  fatherlefs  when  I  faw  my  help  in  the  gate;  then  let  mine 
arm  fall  from  my  Jhoulder-blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone. 
If  I  have  rejoyccd  at  the  defrufiion  of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lift  up  my 
felf  when  evil  found  him:  {neither  have  I  fufered  my  mouth  to  fin,  by 
wijhinga  curfe  tohisfiul.)  The  flranger  did  not  lodge  in  thefreet;  but 
I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller.     If  my  land  cry  againft  me,  or  that 
the  furrows  likewife  thereof  complain :    If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  there- 
of without  money,  or  have  caufed  the  owners  thereof  to  lofe  their  life: 
Let  thifiles  grow  infleadof  wheat,  and  cockle  inflead  of  barley. 


Vol.  m.  S  Tuefday, 
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N°  179.      luefdayt  September  25; 


Centuna  fen'iorum  agttant  expert'm  frugts : 

Celft  prater eunt  aufiera  poemata  Rhamnes. 

Omne  tulit pimBum  qui  m'tfcu'it  ut'tle  dulc'ty 

LeBorem  deleSiando,  par'tterque  monendo.  Hor. 


I  May  caft  my  Readers  under  two  general  divifions,  the  Mercurial 
and  the  Saturnine.  The  firft  are  the  gay  part  of  my  difciples,  who 
require  Speculations  of  wit  and  humour ;  the  others  are  thofe  of  a 
more  folemn  and  fober  turn,  who  find  no  pleafure  but  in  papers  of  Mo- 
rality and  found  fenfe.  The  former  call  every  thing  that  is  ferious 
Stupid;  the  latter  look  upon  every  thing  as  impertinent  that  is  ludi- 
crous. Were  I  always  grave,  one  half  of  my  Readers  would  fall 
off  from  me :  were  I  always  merry,  I  fhould  lofe  the  other.  I  make  it 
therefore  my  endeavour  to  find  out  entertainments  for  both  kinds,  and 
by  that  means,  perhaps  confult  the  good  of  both,  more  than  I  fhould  do, 
did  I  always  write  to  the  particular  tafte  of  either.  As  they  neither  of 
them  know  what  I  proceed  upon,  the  fprightly  Reader,  who  takes  up 
my  paper  in  order  to  be  diverted,  very  often  finds  himfelf  engaged  una- 
wares in  a  ferious  and  profitable  courfe  of  thinking ;  as  on  the  contrary, 
the  thoughtful  man,  who  perhaps  may  hope  to  find  fomething  folid,  and 
full  of  deep  refleftion,  is  very  often  infenfibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of  mirth. 
In  a  word,  the  Reader  fits  down  to  my  entertainment  without  knowing 
his  bill  of  fare,  and  has  therefore  at  leaft  the  pleafure  of  hoping  there 
may  be  a  diih  to  his  palate. 

I  mufc  confefs,  were  I  left  to  my  felf,  I  would  rather  aim  at  inflrudl- 
ing  than  diverting ;  but  if  we  will  be  ufeful  to  the  world,  we  mud  take 
it  as  we  find  it.  Authors  of  profefTed  feverity  difcourage  the  loofer  part 
of  mankind  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with'  their  writings.  A  man 
mult  have  virtue  in  him,  before  he  will  enter  upon  the  reading  of  a  Sene- 
ca or  an  EpiEietus.  The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatife  has  fomething  in 
it  auitere  and  {hacking  to  the  carelefs  and  inconfiderate.  For 
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For  this  reafon  feveral  unthinking  perfons  fall  in  my  way,  who  would 
give  no  atteation  to  leftures  delivered  with  a  religious  ferioufnefs,  or  a 
philofophick  gravity.  They  are  infnared  into  fentiments  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of  it;  and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive 
only  at  fuch  a  degree  of  confideration  as  may  difpofe  them  to  Uften  to 
more  iludied  and  elaborate  difcourfes,  I  Ihall  not  think  my  Speculations 
ufelefs.  I  might  likewife  obferve,  that  the  gloominefs  in  wliich  fome- 
times  the  minds  of  the  bell  men  are  involved,  very  often  flands  in  need 
of  fuch  little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter  as  arc  apt  to  difperfe 
melancholy,  and  put  our  faculties  in  good  humour.  To  which  fome  will 
add,  that  the  Britijh  climate  more  than  any  other  makes  entertainments 
of  this  nature  in  a  manner  -neceiTary. 

If  what  I  have  here  faid  does  not  recommend,  it  will  at  leaft  excufc, 
the  variety  of  my  Speculations.  I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but  in  order 
to  inftrud,  or  if  I  fometimes  fail  in  this  point,  when  my  mirth  ceafes  to 
be  ijilhudive,  it  iliall  never  ceafe  to  be  innocent.  A  fcrupulous  con- 
duft  in  this  particular,  has,  perhaps,  more  merit  in  it  than  the  generality 
of  readers  imagine ;  did  they  know  how  many  thoughts  occur  in  a  point 
of  humour,  which  a  difcreet  author  in  modcfty  fupprefles;  how  many 
ftrokes  of  raillery  prefent  themfelves,  which  could  not  fail  to  pleafe  the 
ordinary  tafte  of  mankind,  but  dre  ftifled  in  their  birth  by  reafon  of  fome 
remote  tendency  which  they  carry  in  them  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  read  them ;  did  they  know  how  many  glances  of  ill-nature  are  in- 
duftrioufly  avoided  for  fear  of  doing  injury  to  the  reputation  of  another,  > 
they  would  be  apt  to  think  kindly  of  thofe  writers  who  endeavour  to 
make  themfelves  diverting  without  being  immoral.  One  may  apply  to 
thefe  authors  that  paflage  in  Waller ^ 

'Poets  lofe  half  the  praife  they  -would  have  goty 
Were  it  but  knoiiun  what  they  dijbrcetly  bkt. 

As  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  be  a  wit  with  all  the  above-mentioned  li- 
berties, it  requires  fome  genius  and  invention  to  appear  fuch  without  them. 
What  I  have  here  faid  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  public,  but  with  an 
eye  to  my  particular  correfpondent  who  has  fent  me  the  following  letta, 
which  I  have  caftrated  in  fome  places  upon  thefe  conliderations. 

SIR, 
4C  UAVING   lately  fecnyour  difc'ourfe  upon  a  match  of  Grinning,  I 
"  caimot  forbear  giving  you  an  account  of  a  WhilUing  match. 

Si  **  which, 
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*•  which,  with  many  Others,  Ivvas  entertained  with  about  t1ii*e&  years  flnce  at 
"  the  Bath.  The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred  upon  theablefl;  whift- 
"  ler,  that  is,  on  him  who  could  whiflle  clearell:,  and  go  through  his  tune 
"  without  laughing,  to  which  at  the  fame  time  he  was  provoked  by  the 
"  antic  poftures  of  a  Merry- Andre''Ji\  who  was  to  lland  upon  the  flage 
"  and  play  his  tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were  three 
"  competitors  fbr  the  guinea.  The  firft  was  a  plow-man  of  a  very  promi- 
"  fmg  afpeft ;  his  features  were  fteady,  and  his  mufcles  compofed  in  fo 
*'  inflexible  a  ftupidity,  that  upon  his  firfl  appearance  every  one  gave  the 
*•  guinea  for  loft.  The  pickled-herring  however  found  the  way  to  fhake 
"  him,  for  upon  his  whittling  a  country  jigg,  this  unlucky  wagg  danced 
"  to  it  with  fuch  variety  of  diftortions  and  grimaces,  that  the  country- 
*'  man  could  not  forbear  fmiling  upon  him,  and  by  that  means  fpoiled 
"  his  whittle  and  lott  the  prize. 

"  The  next  that  mounted  the  ftage  was  an  under-citizen  of  the  Bath.^ 
"  a  perfon  remarkable  among  the  inferior  people  of  that  place  for  his 
"  great  wifdom  and  his  broad  band.  He  contrafted  his  mouth  with 
"  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might  difpofe  his  mind  to  be  more  ferious 
**  than  ordinary,  begun  the  tune  oithe  children  in  the  wood,  and  went 
"  through  part  of  it  with  good  fuccefs ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  wit  at  his 
*'  elbow,  who  had  appeared  wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  feme 
«  time,  gave  him  a  touch  upon  the  left  flioulder,  and  flared  him  in  the 
"  face  with  fo  bewitching  a  grinn,  that  the  whittler  relaxed  his  fibres 
«  into  a  kind  of  fimper,  and  at  length  burft  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The 
"  third  who  entered  the  lifls  was  a  foot-man,  who  in  defiance  of  the  Mer' 
"  ry-Andrew^  and  all  his  arts,  whittled  a  Scotch  tune  and  an  Italian  So- 
"  nata,  with  fo  fettled  a  countenance,  that  he  bore  away  the  prize,  to 
"  the  great  admiration  of  fome  hundreds  of  perfons,  who,  as  well  as  my 
"  felf,  were  prefent  at  this  tryal  of  skill.  Now,  Sir,  I  humbly  conceive, 
"  whatever  you  have  determined  of  the  grinners,  the  whittlers  ought  to 
«  be  encouraged,  not  only  as  their  art  is  praftifed  without  diftortion,  but 
"  as  it  improves  country  mufic,  promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  ordinary 
*'  people  to  keep  their  countenances,  if  they  fee  any  thing  ridiculous  in 
**  their  betters ;  beiides  that,  it  feems  an  entertainment  very  particular- 
"  ly  adapted  to  the  Bath.,  as  it  is  ufual  for  a  rider  to  whittle  to  his  horfe 
«  when  he  would  make  his  waters  pafs. 

I  amy  SIR,  &c. 

TOST- 
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TOSTSCRITT. 

«  After  you  have  difpatched  thefe  two  important  points  of  Grinning  and 
*'  Whiflling,  I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  world  with  fome  refleftions  up- 
"  on  Yawning,  as  I  have  feen  it  pradifed  on  a  twelfth-night  among  other 
"  Chriftmas  gambols,  at  the  houfe  of  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who  al- 
"  ways  entertains  his  tenants  at  that  time  of  the  year.  They  yawn  for 
«  a  Chejhire  cheefe,  and  begin  about  mid-night,  when  the  whole  com- 
"  pany  is  difpofed  to  be  drowfy.  He  that  yawns  widefl,  and  at  the 
"  fame  time  fo  naturally  as  to  produce  the  moft  yawns  among  the  fpec- 
"  tators,  carries  home  the  cheefe.  If  you  handle  this  fubjeft  as  you 
"  ought,  I  queftion  not  but  your  paper  will  fet  half  the  kingdom  a  yawn- 
«  ing,  though  I  dare  promife  you  it  will  never  make  any  body  fall  afleep. 


I 


N°  181.         Ihurfday-,  September  27. 


Mts  lacrymis  vttam  damuSj  et  mtftrefcimns  ultra.  Virg. 


Am  more  pleafed  with  a  letter  that  is  filled  with  touches  of  nature 
than  of  wit.    The  following  one  is  of  this  kind. 


S    I    Ry 

<c  A  MONG  all  the  diflrefTes  which  happen  in  families,  I  do  not  re- 
"^-  "  member  that  you  have  touched  upon  the  marriage  of  children 
"  without  the  confent  of  their  parents.  I  am  one  of  thcfe  unfortunate 
"  perfons.  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  liberty  to  chufe  for  my 
"  felf ;  and  have  ever  fmce  languilhed  under  the  difpleafure  of  an  inex- 
"  orable  father,  who,  though  he  fees  me  happy  in  the  bed  of  husbands, 
•*  and  bleffed  with  very  fine  children,  can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
"  forgive  me.  He  was  fo  kind  to  me  before  this  unhappy  accident, 
*'  that  indeed  it  makes  my  breach  of  duty,  in  fome  meafure,  inexcufa- 
"  ble ;  and  at  the  fame  time  creates  in  me  fuch  a  tendernefs  towards  him, 
"  that  I  love  him  above  all  things,  and  would  die  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 
"  I  have  thrown  my  felf  at  his  ifeet,  and  befought  him  with  tears  to  par- 

"  don 
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"  don  me ;  but  he  always  puflics  me  away,  and  fpurns  me  from  him : 
"  I  have  written  feveral  letters  to  him,  but  he  will  neither  open  nor  re- 
"  ceive  them.  About  two  years  ago  I  fent  my  little  boy  to  him,  drelTed 
«  in  a  new  apparel ;  but  the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  becaufe  he 
*f  faid  his  grand-father  would  not  fee  him,  and  had  ordered  him  to  be 
«•  put  out  of  his  houfe.  My  mother  is  won  over  to  my  fide,  but  dares 
«  not  mention  me  to  my  father  for  fear  of  provoking  him.  About  a 
«  month  ago  he  lay  fick  upon  his  bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  his  life: 
**  I  was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  news,  and  could  not  forbear  going 
«  to  enquire  after  his  health.  My  mother  took  this  opportunity  of  fpeak- 
"  ing  in  my  behalf:  She  told  him  with  abundance  of  tears,  that  I  was 
"  come  to  fee  him,  that  I  could  not  fpeak  to  her  for  weeping,  and  that 
«  I  fhould  certainly  break  my  heart  if  he  refufed  at  that  time  to  give 
"  me  his  blefTmg,  and  be  reconciled  to  me.  He  was  fo  far  from  re- 
"  lenting  towards  me,  that  he  bid  her  fpeak  no  more  of  me,  unlefs  flie 
*  had  a  mind  to  difturb  him  in  his  laft  moments ;  for.  Sir,  you  muft 
'*  know  that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an  honeft  and  religious  man,  which 
*'  makes  my  misfortune  fo  much  the  greater.  God  be  thanked  he  is 
«  fmce  recovered :  but*  his  fevere  ufage  has  given  me  fuch  a  blow,  that 
«  I  fliall  foon  fmk  under  it,  unlefs  I  may  be  relieved  by  any  impreflions 
«  which  the  reading  of  this  in  your  paper  may  make  upon  him. 

/  am,  &;c. 

Of  all  hardnefles  of  heart,  there  is  none  fo  inexcufable  as  that  of  pa- 
rents towards  their  children.  An  obftinate,  inflexible,  unforgiving  tem- 
per is  odious  upon  all  occafions,  but  here  it  is  unnatural.  The  love,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  companion  which  are  apt  to  arife  in  us,  towards  thofe  who 
depend  upon  us,  is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life  is  upheld.  The 
fupreme  Being,  by  the  tranfcendent  excellency  and  goodnefs  of  his  na- 
ture, extends  his  Mercy  towards  all  his  works ;  and  becaufe  his  creatures 
have  not  fuch  a  fpontaneous  benevolence  and  compaflion  towards  thofe 
who  are  under  their  care  and  proteftion,  he  has  implanted  in  them  an 
inilinft,  that  fupplies  the  place  of  this  inherent  goodnefs.  I  have  illu- 
ftrated  this  kind  of  inftinft  in  former  papers,  and  have  Ihewn  how  it  runs 
through  all  the  fpecies  of  brute  creatures,  as  indeed  the  whole  animal 
creation  fubfilts  by  it. 

This  inflinft  in  man  is  more  general  and  uncircumfcribed  than  in. 
brutes,  as  being  enlarged  by  the  didates  of  reafon  and  duty.  For  if  we 
contider  cm-  felves  attentively,  we  fliall  find  that  we  are  not  only  enclined 

to 
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t-o  love  thofe  who  defcend  from  us,  but  that  we  bear  a  kind  of  (5-op7«)  or, 
natural  affeftion,  to  every  thing  which  relies  upon  us  for  its  good 
and  prefervation.  Dependance  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and 
a  greater  incitement  to  tendernefs  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  w^hat- 
foever. 

The  man  therefore  who,  notwithftanding  any  pafCon  or  refentment, 
can  overcome  this  powerful  inflind,  and  extinguifli  natural  affedion,  de- 
bafes  his  mind  even  below  brutality,  fruilrates,  as  much  as  in  him  lies, 
the  great  defign  of  Providence,  and  ftrikcs  out  of  his  nature  one  of  the 
mofl  divine  principles  that  is  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which  might  be  brought  againft  fuch 
an  unreafonable  Proceeding,  I  fliall  only  infift  on  one.  We  make  it  the 
condition  of  our  forgivenefs  that  we  forgive  others.  In  our  very  pya^ers 
we  defu-e  no  more  than  to  be  treated  by  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The 
cafe  therefore  before  us  feems  to  be  what  they  call  a  Cafe  in  To'tnt  ;  the 
Relation  between  the  child  and  father  being  what  comes  neareft  to  that 
between  a  creature  and  its  Creator.  If  the  father  is  inexorable  to  the 
child  who  has  offended,  let  the  offence  be  of  never  fo  high  a  nature, 
how  will  he  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  fupreme  Being,  under  the  tender  ap- 
pellation of  a  father,  and  defire  of  him  fuch  a  forgivenefs  as  he  himfelf 
refufes  to  grant  ? 

To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious,  as  well  as  many  prudential 
confiderations ;  but  if  the  lafl:  mentioned  motive  does  not  prevail,  I  de- 
fpair  of  fucceeding  by  any  other,  and  fhall  therefore  conclude  my  paper 
with  a  very  remarkable  flory,  which  is  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  pub- 
llfhed  by  Freher  among  the  writers  of  the  German  hillory. 

Eginhart,  who  was  Secretary  to  Charles  the  Great,  became  exceeding 
popular  by  his  behaviour  in  that  polt.  His  great  abilities  gained  him  the 
favour  of  his  Maftcr,  and  the  el^eem  of  the  whole  Court.  Immat  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor,  was  fo  pleafcd  with  his  perfon  and  converfa- 
tion,  that  fhe  fell  in  love  with  him.  As  llie  was  one  of  the  greateft  beau- 
ties of  the  Age,  Eginhart  anfwered  her  with  a  more  than  equal  return 
of  pafTion.  They  llifled  their  flames  for  fome  time,  under  apprehcnilon 
of  the  fatal  confequences  that  might  enfue.  Eginhart  at  length  refolving 
to  hazard  all,  rather  than  live  deprived  of  one  whom  his  heart  vv.is  fo 
much  fet  upon,  conveyed  himfelf  one  night  into  the  Princefs's  apartment, 
and  knocking  gently  at  the  door,  was  admitted  as  a  perfon  who  had  fomc- 
thing  to  communicate  to  her  from  the  Emperor.  '  He  was  with  her  ijn 
private  mod  part  of  the  night;  but  upon  his  preparing  to  go  away  about 

break 
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break  of  day,  he  obferved  that  there  had  fallen  a  great  fnow  during  his 
Iky  with  the  Princefs.  This  very  much  perplexed  him,  lelt  the  prints 
of  his  feet  in  the  fnow  might  make  difcoveries  to  the  King,  who  often 
ufed  to  vilit  his  daughter  in  the  morning.  He  acquainted  the  Princefs 
Im>na  with  his  fears ;  who,  after  fome  confutations  upon  the  matter,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  let  her  carry  him  through  the  fnow  upon  her  own 
Jhoulders.  It  happened,  that  the  Emperor  not  being  able  to  fleep,  was 
at  that  time  up  and  walking  in  his  chamber,  when  upon  looking  through 
the  window  he  perceived  his  daughter  tottering  under  her  burden,  and 
carrying  his  firlt  Minifter  acrofs  the  fnow :  w^hich  fhe  had  no  fooner  done, 
but  fhe  returned  again  with  the  utmoll  fpeed  to  her  own  apartment. 
The  Emperor  was  extreamly  troubled  and  aftonifhed  at  this  accident ; 
but  refolved  to  fpeak  nothing  of  it  till  a  proper  opportunity.  In  the 
mean  time  Eginhart  knowing  that  what  he  had  done  could  not  be  long  a 
fecret,  determined  to  retire  from  Court ;  and  in  order  to  it  begged  the 
Emperor  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  difmifs  him,  pretending  a  kind  of 
difcontent  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for  his  long  fervices.  The 
Emperor  would  not  give  a  direft  anfwer  to  his  petition,  but  told  him  he 
would  think  of  it,  and  appointed  a  certain  day  when  he  would  let  him 
know  his  pleafure.  He  then  called  together  the  moft  faithful  of  his 
Counfellors,  and  acquainting  them  with  his  Secretary's  crime,  asked  them 
their  advice  in  fo  delicate  an  affair.  They  moil  of  them  gave  their 
opinion,  that  the  perfon  could  not  be  too  feverely  punidied  who  had 
thus  dilhonoured  his  Mafter.  Upon  the  whole  debate,  the  Emperor  de- 
clared it  was  his  opinion,  that  Eginbart's  punilhment  would  rather  en- 
creafe  than  diminiih  the  ihame  of  his  family,  and  that  therefore  he 
thought  it  the  moft  advifeable  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  the  faft,  by 
marrying  him  to  his  daughter.  Accordingly  Eginhart  was  called  in,  and- 
acquainted  by  the  Emperor,  that  he  ihould  no  longer  have  any  pretence 
of  complaining  his  fervices  were  not  rewarded,  for  that  the  Princefs 
Imma  Ihould  be  given  him  in  marriage,  with  a  Dower  fuitable  to  her 
quality;  which  was  foon  after  performed  accordingly. 


Saturdajy 
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N°  183.       Saturday,    September  29. 


*i^fj&^  4^^^*  woAAa  A^Giv  trii/AOiaiv  o/ncTx^ 


FABLES  were  the  firfl  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their  appearance 
in  the  world,  and  have  been  itill  highly  valued,  not  only  in  times 
of  the  greateft  fimplicity,  but  among  the  moil  polite  Ages  of  man- 
kind. Jothams  Fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldell  that  is  extant,  and  as 
beautiful  as  any  which  have  been  made  fmce  that  time.  Nathans  Fable 
of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  is  likewife  more  ancient  than  any  that  is 
extant,  befides  the  above-mentioned,  and  had  fo  good  an  effed,  as  to 
convey  initrudion  to  the  ear  of  a  King  without  offending  it,  and  to 
bring  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  to  a  right  fenfe  of  his  guilt  and 
his  duty.  We  find  ^Jbp  in  the  moll  dillant  Ages  of  Greece;  and  if  we 
look  into  the  very  beginning  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Romey  we  fee  a 
mutiny  among  the  common  people  appeafed  by  a  Fable  of  the  belly  and 
the  limbs,  which  was  indeed  very  proper  to  gain  the  attention  of  an  in- 
cenfed  rabble,  at  a  time  when  perhaps  they  would  have  torn  to  pieces 
any  man  who  had  preached  the  fame  doftrine  to  them  in  an  open  and  di- 
vtS.  manner.  As  Fables  took  their  birth  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning, 
they  ne^'er  flourifhed  more  than  when  learning  was  at  its  greateft  height. 
To  juftify  this  afTertion,  I  fliall  put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace^  the 
greateft  Wit  and  Critic  in  the  Auguftan  Age  ;  and  of  BoiUaUy  the  moft 
correft  Poet  among  the  moderns :  not  to  mention  la  Fontaine^  who  by 
this  way  of  writing  is  come  more  into  vogue  than  any  other  Author  of 
our  times. 

The  Fables  I  have  hei*e  mentioned  are  raifed  altogether  upon  brutes 
and  vegetables,  with  fome  of  our  own  fpecies  mixt  among  them,  when  the 
moral  hath  fo  required.  But  beiides  this  kind  of  Fable,  there  is  another 
in  which  the  Adors  are  PalRons,  Virtues,  Vices,  and  other  imaginary  per- 
fons  of  the  like  nature.  Some  of  the  ancient  Critics  will  have  it,  that 
the  Iliad  and  OdylFey  of  Homer  are  Fables  of  this  nature  ;    and  that  the 

Vo  L.  III.  T  feveral 
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feveral  names  of  gods  and  heroes  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  affe^iions  of  the 
mind  in  a  vifible  fhape  and  charafter.     Thus  they  tell  us,  that  Achillesy 
in  the  firlt  Iliad,  rcprefents  Anger,  or  the  irafcible  part  of  human  nature. 
That  upon  drawing  his  fword  againfl  his  Superior  in  a  full  aflembly,  '^Pal- 
las is  only  another  name  for  Reafon,  which  checks  and  advifes  him  upon 
that  occafion  ;    and  at  her  firft  appearance  touches  him  upon  the  head, 
that  part  of  the  man  being  looked  upon  as  the  feat  of  Reafon.  And  thus 
of  the  reft  of  the  poem.     As  for  the  OdylTey,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Ho- 
race confidered  it  as  one  of  thefe  allegorical  Fables,  by  the  Moral  which 
he  has  given  us  of  feveral  parts  of  it.    The  greateft  Italian  Wits  have 
applied  themfelves  to  the  writing  of  this  latter  kind  of  Fables :  As  Spen- 
fer's  Fairy-^ieen  is  one  continued  feries  of  them  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  that  admirable  work.     If  we  look  into  the  tineft  Profe-authors 
of  antiquity,  fuch  as  Ciceroy  Tlato,  Xenophon^  and  many  others,  we  flialF 
find  that  this  was  likewife  their  favourite  kind  of  Fable.     I  fliall  only  fur- 
ther obferve  upon  it,  that  the  firft  of  this  fort  that  made  any  confiderable 
figure  in  the  world,  was  that  o{  Hercules  meeting  with  Pleafure  and  Vir- 
tue ;  which  was  invented  by  Trodictis,  who  lived  before  Socrates,  and  in 
the  firft  dawnings  of  philofophy.     He  ufed  to  travel  through  Greece  by 
vertue  of  this  Fable,    which  procured  him  a  kind  reception  in  all  the 
market  towns,  where  he  never  failed  telling  it  as  foon  as  he  had  gathered; 
an  audience  about  him. 

After  this  fliort  preface,  which  I  have  made  up  of  fuch  materials  as 
my  memory  docs  at  prefent  fuggeft  to  me,  before  I  prefent  my  Reader 
with  a  Fable  of  this  kind,  which  I  defign  as  the  entertainment  of  the 
prefent  paper,  I  m^ft  in  a  few  words  open  the  occafion  of  it. 

In  the  account  which  Tlato  gives  us  of  the  converfation  and  behaviour 
of  Socrates^  the  morning  he  was  to  die,  he  tells  the  following  circum- 
ftance. 

When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knocked  off  (as  was  ufual  to  be  done 
on  the  day  that  the  condemned  perfon  was  to  be  executed )  being  feated 
in  the  midft  of  -his  difciples,  and  laying  one  of  his  legs  over  the  other, 
in  a  very  unconcerned  pofture,  he  began  to  rub  it  where  it  had  been 
galled  by  the  iron  ;  and  whether  it  was  to  fliew  the  indifference  with 
which  he  entertained  the  thoughts  of  his  approaching  death,  or  (after  his 
ufual  manner)  to  rake  every  occafion  of  philofophizing  upon  fome  ufefuj 
fubjeft,  he  obferved  the  pleafure  of  that  fenfation  which  now  arofe  in 
thofe  very  parts  of  his  leg,  that  juft  before  had  been  fo  much  pained  by 
the  fetter.    Upon  this  he  refleded  on  the  nature  of  pleafure  and  pain  in 

general. 
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general,  and  how  conftantly  they  fucceed  one  another.  To  this  he  ad- 
ded, That  if  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  a  table,  were  to  repvefcnt 
the  nature  of  pleafure  and  pain  in  that  way  of  writinj,  he  would  pro- 
bably join  them  together  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  itnpof- 
fible  for  the  one  to  come  into  any  place  without  being  followed  by  the 
other. 

It  is  pofTible,  that  if  Tlato  had  thought  it  proper  at  fuck  a  time 
to  defcribe  Socrates  launching  out  into  a  dilcourfe  which  w^as  not  of  a 
piece  with  the  bufmefs  of  the  day,  he  would  have  enlarged  upon  this 
hint,  and  have  drawn  it  out  into  fome  beautiful  Allegory  or  Fable. 
But  fince  he  has  not  done  it,  I  lliall  attempt  to  write  one  my  felf  in  the 
fpirit  of  that  divine  Author. 

There  "joere  two  families,  'which  from  the  beginning  of  the  v^orld  "^cre 
as  oppofite  to  each  other  as  Light  and  TDarknefs.  The  one  of  them  lived 
in  Heaven,  and  the  other  in  Hell.  The  youngeji  defendant  of  the  Jirjl 
family  was  Pleafure,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Happinefs,  who  waf  the 
child  of  Virtue,  who  was  the  offspring  of  the  Gods.  Thefe,  as  I  faid 
before^  had  their  habitation  in  Heaven.  The  youngefl  of  the  oppofite  fa- 
mily was  'Tain,  who  was  the  fin  of  Mifiry,  who  was  the  child  of  Vice, 
who  was  the  offspring  of  the  Furies.  The  habitation  of  this  race  of 
Beings  was  in  Hell. 

The  middle  fiation  of  nature  between  thefe  two  oppofte  cxtreams  was 
the  earth,  which  was  inhabited  by  creatures  of  a  middle  kind,    neither 
fo  virtuous  as   the  one,  nor  fo  vicious  as  the  other,  but  partaking  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  thefe  two  oppojite  families.     Jupiter  conjider- 
ing  that  this  /pedes,  commonly  called  Man,  was  too  virtuous  to  be  mife- 
rable,  and  too  vicious  to  be  happy  ;    that  he  might  make  a  diJiin6iion  be- 
tween the  Good  and  the  Bad,   ordered  the  two  youngefl  of  the  above- 
mentioned  families,    Tlcafure  who  was  the  daughter  of  Happincfs,  and 
Tain  who  was  the  fon  of  Mifiry,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  part  of  na- 
ture which  lay  in  the  half  way  between  them,  having  prom i fed  to  fettle 
it  upon  both,  provided  they  could  agree  upon  the  divifion  of  it,  fo  as  to 
jharc  mankind  between  them. 

'Pleafure  and  'Pain  were  no  fioner  met  in  their  new  habitation,  but 
they  immediately  agreed  upon  this  point,  that  Pleafure  ffyculd  take  pof- 
fiffion  of  the  virtuous,  and  Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of  that  fpccics 
which  was  given  up  to  them.  But  upon  examining  to  which  of  them 
any  individual  they  fnet  with  belonged,    they  found  each  cf  them  had  a . 
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right  to  him  ;  for  thaty  contrary  to  what  they  had  feen  in  their  aid 
f  laces  of  refldence^  there  was  no  perfon  fo  vicious  who  had  not  fome  Good 
in  him,  nor  any  ferfon  fo  virtuous  who  had  not  in  him  fome  Evil.  The 
trutfx  of  it  isy  they  generally  found  upon  fearch,  that  in  the  moft  vicious 
man  ^Pleafure  might  lay  claim  to  an  hundredth  fart,  and  that  in  the  niofi 
virtuous  man  'Pain  might  come  in  for  at  Icaft  two  thirds.  This  they  faw 
would  occafton  endlefs  difputes  between  them,  unlefs  they  could  come  to 
fome  accommodation.  To  this  end  there  was  a  marriage  propofed  between 
them,  and  at  length  concluded :  by  this  means  it  is  that  we  find  Pleafure 
and  Pain  are  fiich  conftant  yoke-fellows,  and  that  they  either  make  their 
vifits  together,  or  are  never  far  afhnder.  If  Pain  comes  into  an  hearty 
he  is  quickly  followed  by  Pleafure  ;  and  if  'Pleafure  enters,  you  may  be 
fure  Pain  is  not  far  off. 

But  notwithjianding  this  marriage  was  very  convenient  for  the  two 
parties,  it  did  not  feem  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  Jupiter   in  fending 
them  among  mankind.     To  remedy  therefore  this  inconvenience,    it  was 
Jiipulated  between  them  by  article,    and  confirmed  by  the  confent  of  each 
family,  that  notwithjianding  they  here  pojfejfed  the  Jpecies  indifferently ; 
upon  the  death  of  every  fingle  perfon,  if  he  was  found  to  have  in  him  a 
certain  proportion  of  Evil,   he  Jhould  be  difpatched  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions by  a  pajfport  from  Pain,  there  to  dwell  with  Mifery,  Vice  and  the 
Furies.     Or  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  in  him  a  certain  proportion  of 
Good,  he  Jhould  be  difpatched  into  heaven  by  a  pajfport  from   Pleafure^ 
there  to  dwell  with  Happinefs,  Virtue  and  the  Gods. 


N"  184.         Monday:,  OBober  i. 


Opere  m  Jongo  fas  eji  obrepere  fomnum.        Hor. 


WHEN  a  man  has  difcovered  anew  vein  of  humour,  it  often  car- 
ries him  much  further  than  he  expefted  from  it.  My  correfpon- 
dents  take  the  hint  I  give  them,  and  purfue  it  into  Speculations 
which  I  never  thought  of  at  my   firft  llari-ing  ir.    This  has   been  the 
fate    of  my    paper    on    the   match    of   Grinning,    which    has   alrea- 
dy produced  a  fecond  paper    on  parallel  fubjefls,  and    brought  me 

the 
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the  following  letter  by  the  laft  poft.    I  /liall  not  premife  any  thing  to  it 
further,  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter  of  fadt,  and  is  as  follows. 

SIR, 
tcVOU  have  already  obliged  the  world  with  a  difcourfe  upon  Grin- 
"  ning,  and  have  fince  proceeded  to  Whirling,  from  whence  you 
«  at  length  came  to  Yawning;  from  this,"  I  think,  you  may  make  a 
«'very  natural  tranfition  to  Sleeping.  I  therefore  recommend  to  you  for 
«  the  fubjeft  of  a  paper  the  following  Advertifement,  which  about  two 
«  months  ago  was  given  into  every  body's  hands,  and  may  be  feen  with 
*'  fome  additions  in  the  T)aily  Courant  of  Augujl  the  ninth. 


K 


Nicholas  Hart,  who  fief  t  lafi year  in   St.  Bartholomew'/  Hoffitaly 
«  intends  to  fieep  this  year  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in  Little  Britain. 

«  Having  fince  enquired  into  the  matter  of  faft,  I  find  that  the  above- 
*'  mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is  every  year  fcized  with  a  periodical  fit  of 
«  Sleeping,. which  begins  upon  the  fiifth  of  Auguft^  and  ends  on  the  ele- 
"  venth  of  the  fame  month :  That, 

«'  On  the  firfi;  of  that  month,  he  grew  dull ; 

"  On  the  fecond,  appeared  drowfy ; 

"  On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning ; 

«  On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod ; 

"  On  the  fifth,  dropped  afleep; 

«  On  the  fixth,  was  heard  to  fnore; 

«  On  the  feventh,  turned  himfelf  in  his  bed ; 

«  On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former  pofture ; 

"  On  the  ninth,  fell  a  fl:retching ; 

"  On  the  tenth  about  midnight,  awaked ; 

"  On  the  eleventh  in  the  morning,  called  for  a  lirtle  fmall-beer. 

«  This  account  I  have  extrafted  out  of  the  Journal  of  this  deeping 
•*  Worthy,  as  it  has  been  faithfully  kept  by  a  Gentleman  of  Lincolns-Inn 
"  who  has  undertaken  to  be  his  Hiflioriographer.  I  have  fent  it  to  you, 
«  not  only  as  it  reprefents  the  adions  of  Nicholas  Harty  but  as  it  feems 
«  a  very  natural  pifture  of  the  life  of  many  an  honeft  Englijh  Gentle- 
«  man,  whofe  whole  hillory  very  often  confiils  of  Yawning,  Nodding, 
«  Stretching,  Turning,  Sleeping,  Drinking,  and  the  like  extraordinary 
"  particulars.  I  do  not  quefiion.  Sir,  that  if  you  pleafed,  you  could  put 
«  out  an  Advertifement  not  unlike  the  above-mentioned,  of  feveral  men 
«  of  figure ;  that  Mr.  John  fuch  a  one,  Gentleman,  or  Thomas  fuch  a  one, 

"  Efquire, 
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«  Efquire,  who  flept  in  the  country  laft  fummer,  intends  to  fleep  in  town 
"  this  winter.  The  worlt  of  it  is,  that  the  drowfy  part  of  our  fpecies 
"  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very  honell  Gentlemen,  who  Uve  quietly  among 
"  their  neighbours,  without  ever  difturbing  the  publick  peace:  they  are 
"  drones  without  flings.  I  could  heartily  wiHi,  that  feveral  turbulent, 
"  reftlefs,  ambitious  fpirits,  would  for  a  while  change  places  with  thefe 
"  good  men,  and  enter  ihemfelves  into  Nicholas  Bart\  fraternity.  Could 
*'  one  but  lay.afleep  a  fewbufy  heads  which  I  could  name,  from  the  firH  of 
«  .November  next  to  the  firll  of  May  enfuing,  I  quefton  not  but  it  would 
"  very  much  redound  to  the  quiet  of  particular  perfons,  as  well  as  to  the 
"  benefit  of  the  publick. 

"  But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart :  I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  think  i&#a 
"  very  extraordinary  circumllance  for  a  man  to  gain  his  hvelihood  by 
*'  ileeping,  and  that  refl  Ihould  procure  a  man  fuitenancc  as  well  as  indu- 
"  llry ;  yet  fo  it  is  that  Nicholas  got  lait  year  enough  to  fupport  himfelf 
"  for  a  twelve-month.  I  am  likewife  informed  that  he  has  this  year  had 
"  a  very  comfortable  nap.  The  Poets  value  themfelves  very  much  for 
«  fleeping  on  TarNaJJus,  but  I  never  heard  they  got  a  groat  by  it:  on  the 
"  contrary  our  friend  Nicholas  gets  more  by  fleeping  than  he  could  by 
*'  working,  and  may  be  more  properly  faid,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to  have 
*'  had  golden  dreams.  j^wi/W/^/ indeed  mentions  a  drowfy  husband  who 
"  raifed  an  eftate  by  fnoring,  but  then  he  is  reprefented  to  have  flept 
«  what  the  common  people  call  dog's  fleep ;  or  if  his  fleep  was  real,  his 
«  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  bufmefs :  your  pen,  which  loves  to  mo- 
"  ralize  upon  all  fubjeds,  may  raife  fomething,  methinks,  on  this  circum- 
"  fiance  alfo,  and  point  out  to  us  tliofe  fets  of  men  who,  inflead  of  grow- 
«  ing  rich  by  an  honefl  induflry,  recommend  themfelves  to  the  favours 
«  of  the  Great,  by  making  themfelves  agreeable  companions  in  thepar- 
*'  licipations  of  luxury  and  pleafure. 

•"  I  mult  further  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  one  of  the  molt  eminent  pens 
*'  in  Grub-Jireet  is  now  employed  in  writing  the  dream  of  this  miracu-- 
*■■  lous  Sleeper,  which  I  hear  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  as  it 
«  mull  contain  all  the  particulars  that  are  fuppofed  to  have  pailed  in  his  . 

«  imagination  during  fo  longn  lleep.  He  is  faid  to  have  gone  already  M 
«  through  three  days  and  three  nights  of  it,  and  to  have  comprifed  in  fl 
"  them  the  moft  remarkable  pailages  of  theibur  firfl  Empires  of  the 
"  world.  If  he  can  keep  free  from  party-ftrokes,  his  work  may  be  of 
"  ufe ;  but  this  I  much  doubt,  having  been  informed  by  one  of  his  friends 
«  and  confidents,  that  he  has  fpoken  iome  things  of  Nimrod  with  too 
"  great  freedom.  1  <^^»  c^er^  Sir,  &:a 
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Tantane  ammis  coeleflihm  iral  Virg. 


THERE  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive  themfelves  than- 
in  what  the  world  calls  Zeal.  There  are  fomany  paffions  which 
hide  themfelves  under  it,  and  fo  many  mifchiefs  arifing  from  it, 
that  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay  it  would  have  been  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  It 
is  certain,  wher^  it  is  once  laudable  and  prudential,  it  is  an  hundred 
times  criminal  and  erroneous ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwife,  if  wc  confider 
that  it,  operates  with  equal  violence  in  all  religions,  however  oppofite 
they  may  be  to  one  another,  and  in  all  the  fubdivifions  of  each  religion 
in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  fome  of  the  Je-w't/h  Rabbins,  that  the  firft  murder-was- 
cccafioned  by  a  religious  controverfy;  and  if  we  had  the  whole  hilloryof 
Zeal  from  the  days  of  Cain  ro  our  own  times,  we  fliould  fee  it  filled  with 
fo  many  fcenes  of  flaughter  and  bloodilied,  as  would  make  a  wife  man 
very  careful  how  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  aduated  by  fuch  a  principle, 
when  it  only  regards  matters  of  opinion  and  fpeculation. 

I  wQuld  have  every  zealous  man  examine  his  heart  throughly,  and,  I 
believe,  he  will  often  find,  that  what  he  calls  a  zeal  for  his  religion,  is 
cither,  pride,  intereft,  or  ill-nature.  A  man  who  dififers  from  another  in' 
opinion,  fets  himfelf  above  him  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in  feveral  par- 
ticulars pretends  to  be  the  wifer  perfon.  This  is  a  great  provocation  to 
the  proud  man,  and  gives  a  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  Zeal.  And 
that  this  is  the  cafe  very  often,  we  may  obfcrve  from  the  behaviour  of 
fome  of  the  moll  zealous  for  orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friendlhips 
and  intimacies  with  vicious  immoral  men,  provided  they  do  but  agree 
with  them  in  the  fame  fcheme  of  belief.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  vi- 
cious believer  gives  the  precedency  to  the  virtuous  man,  and  allows  the 
good  chrillian  to  be  the  worthier  perfon,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  cannot 
come  up  to  his perfedions.  This  we  find  exemplified  in  that  trite  pafTage 

which 
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which  we  fee  quoted  in  almoft  every  fyftem  of  Ethicks,  though  upon 
another  pccafion ; 

Video  mel'iora  proboque., 

Tieteriora  fcquor Ovid. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  Zeal  were  true  and  genuine,  wefhould 
be  much  more  angry  with  a  llnner  than  a  heretic  :  fince  there  are  feveral 
cafes  which  may  excufe  the  latter  before  his  great  judge,  but  none  which 
can  excufe  the  former. 

Interefl  is  likewife  a  great  inflamer,  and  fets  a  man  on  perfecution 
under  the  colour  of  Zeal.  For  this  reafon  we  find  none  are  fo  forwai"d 
to  promote  the  true  worfhip  by  fire  and  fword,  as  thofe  who  find  their 
prefent  account  in  it.  But  I  ftiall  extend  the  word  Interefl  to  a  larger 
meaning  than  what  is  generally  given  it,  as  it  relates  to  our  fpiritual  fafe- 
ty  and  welfare,  as  well  as  to  our  temporal.  A  man  is  glad  to  gain  num- 
bers on  his  fide,  as  they  ferve  to  ftrengthen  him  in  his  private  opinions. 
Every  profelyte  is  like  a  new  argument  for  the  eftablifhment  of  his  faith. 
It  makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviftion  with  them,  and 
are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  he  finds  they  are  conformable  to 
the  reafon  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own.  And  that  this  temper  of  mind 
deludes  a  man  very  often  into  an  opinion  of  his  Zeal,  may  appear  from 
the  common  behaviour  of  the  Atheift,  who  maintains  and  fpreads  his  o- 
pinions  with  as  much  heat  as  thofe  who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a 
paflion  for  God's  glory. 

Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of  Zeal.  Many  a  good  man  may 
have  a  natural  rancour  and  malice  in  his  heart,  which  has  been  in  fomemea- 
fure  quelled  and  fubdued  by  religion ;  but  if  it  finds  any  pretence  of  break- 
ing out,  which  does  not  feem  to  him  inconfiftent  with  the  duties  of  a 
Chriftlan,  it  throws  off  all  reftraint,  and  rages  in  its  full  fury.  Zeal  is 
therefore  a  great  eafe  to  a  malicious  man,  by  making  him  believe  he 
does  God  fervice,  whilil  he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverfe  revenge- 
ful temper.  For  this  reafon  we  find,  that  moft  of  the  mafl^acres  and  de- 
valtations  which  have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their  rife  from  a 
furious  pretended  zeal. 

I  love  to  fee  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  efpecially  when  his 
zeal  ihews  it  felf  for  advancing  morality,  and  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
mankind :  but  when  I  find  the  infiruments  he  works  with  are  racks  and 
gibbets,  gallies  and  dungeons ;  when  he  imprifons  mens  perfons,  confif- 
cates  their  eftates,  ruins  their  families,    and  burns  the  body  to  fave  the 

foul. 
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foul,  I  cannot  flick  to  pronounce  of  fuch  a  one,  that  (whatever  he  may 
think  of  his  faith  and  religion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion  un- 
profitable. 

After  having  treated  of  thefe  falfe  zealots  in  religion,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  monftrous  fpecies  of  men,  who  one  would  not  think  had 
any  exiflence  in  nature,  were  they  not  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  con- 
verfation,  I  mean  the  zealots  in  atheilm.  One  would  fancy  that  thefe 
men,  tho'  they  fall  iliort  in  every  other  refpe(^t,  of  thofe  who  make  apro- 
feflion  of  religion,  would  at  leaft  out-fliine  them  in  this  particular,  and 
be  exempt  from  that  fingle  fault  which  feems  to  grow  out  of  the  impru- 
dent fervours  of  religion :  but  fo  it  is,  that  infidelity  is  propagated  with 
as  much  fiercenefs  and  contention,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the  fafety 
of  mankind  depended  upon  it.  There  is  fomething  fo  ridiculous  and 
perverfe  in  this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  fet  them 
out  in  their  proper  colours.  They  are  a  fort  of  gamelters  who  are  eter- 
nally upon  the  fret,  though  they  play  for  nothing.  They  are  perpetually 
teazing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
allow  that  neither  of  them  Jhall  get  any  thing  by  the  bargain.  In  lliort, 
the  zeal  of  fpreading  atheifm  is,  if  pollible,  more  abfurd  than  athcifm  it 
felf. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  Zeal  which  appears  in  atheifts 
and  infidels,  I  mufl  further  obferve  that  they  are  likewife  in  a  molt  par- 
ticular manner  pollefied  with  the  fpirit  of  bigotry.     They  are  wedded 
to  opinions  full  of  contradiftion  and  impoflibility,  and  at  the  fame  time 
look  upon  the  fmalleit  difficulty  in  an  article  of  faith  as  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  rcjeding  it.     Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reafon  of  man- 
kind, that  are  conformable  to  the  fenfe  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  not 
to  mention  their  tendency  for  promoting  the  happinefs  of  focieties,  or 
of  particular  pcrfons,  arc  exploded  as  errors  and  prejudices;  and  fchemes 
crefted  in  their  flead  that  are  altogether  mondrous  and  irrational,  and  re- 
quire the  moft  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace  them.    I  would  fain  ask 
one  of  thefe  bigotted  infidels,  fuppofing  all  the  great  points  of  atheifm, 
as  the  cafual  or  eternal  formation  of  the  world,  the  materiality  of  a  think- 
ing fubllance,  the  mortality  of  the  foul,    the  fortuitous  organization  of 
the  body,  the  motions  and  gravitation  of  matter,    with  the  like  particu- 
lars, W'Cre  laid  together  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,   according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  mofl  celebrated  atheifts;  I  fay,  fuppofing  fuch  a  creed 
as  this  were  formed,   and  impofed   upon  any  one  people  in  the  world, 
whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater  mcafure  of  faith,  than 
Vol.  III.  U  .my 
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any  fet  of  articles  which  they  fo  violently  oppofe.  Let  me  therefore  ad- 
vife  this  generation  of  wranglers,  for  their  own  and  for  the  public  good, 
to  aft  at  leaft  fo  confiftently  with  themfelves,  as  not  to  burn  with  zeal 
for  irreligion,  and  with  bigottry  for  nonfenfe. 


N°  i86.        Wednejday,  OBober  5. 


Coeltim  ipfum peumus Jlulitt'ta Hor, 


UPON  my  return  to  my  lodgings  laft  night,  I  found  a  letter  from 
my  worthy  friend  the  Clergy-man,  wh6m  I  have  given  fome  ac- 
count of  in  my  former  papers.  He  tells  me  in  it  that  he  was 
particularly  pleafed  with  the  latter  part  of  my  yefterday's  Speculation ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  enclofed  the  following  Eflay,  which  he  defires  me  to 
publifh  as  the  fequel  of  that  difcourfe.  It  confilts  partly  of  uncommon 
refleftions,  and  partly  of  fuch  as  have  been  already  ufed,  but  now  fet  in 
a  llronger  light. 

«  A  Believer  may  be  excufed  by  themoft  hardened  Atheifl  for  endea- 
"  vouring  to  make  him  a  convert,  becaufe  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both 
"  their  interefts.  The  Atheifl  is  inexcufable  who  tries  to  gain  over  a  Be- 
*'  hever,  becaufe  he  does  not  propofe  the  doing  himfelf  or  believer  any 
*'  good  by  fuch  a  converfion. 

"  The  profpeft  of  a  future  ftate  is  the  fecret  comfort  and  refrefliment 
"  of  my  foul ;  it  is  that  which  makes  nature  look  gay  about  me ;  it  dou- 
*'  bles  all  my  pleafures,  and  fupports  me  under  all  my  affliftions.  I  can 
«  look  at  difappointments  and  misfortunes,  pain  and  iicknefs,  death  it 
"  felf,  and,  what  is  worfe  than  death,  the  lofs  of  thofe  who  are  deareft 
*'  to  me,  with  indifference,  fo  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleafures  of  e- 
**  ternity,  and  the  ftate  of  Being  in  which  there  will  be  no  fears  nor  ap- 
"  prehenfions,  pains  nOr  forrovvs,  ficknefs  nor  feparation.  Why  will  any 
*'  man  be  fo  impertinently  officious,  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy 
**  and  delufion?  Is  there  any  merit  in  being  the  meffenger  of  ill  news? 
"  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  fmce  it  makes  me  both  the  happierand 
"  better  man.  *'  I 
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«  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  know  how  to  truft  a  man  who  believes  nei- 

«  ther  heaven  nor  hell,  or  in  other  words,  a  future  Hate  of  rewards  and 

«  punifhments.    Not  only  natural  felf-love,  but  reafon,  direfts  us  to  pro- 

«  mote  our  own  interefl  above  all  things.     It  can  never  be  for  the  inte- 

«  reit  of  a  believer  to  do  me  a  mifchief,  becaufe  he  is  fure  upon  the  bal- 

"  lance  of  accompts  to  find  himfelf  a  lofer  by  it.    On  the  contrary,   if  he 

**  coniiders  his  own  welfare  in  his  behaviour  towards  me,  it  will  lead  him 

«  to  do  me  all  the  good  he  can,  and  at  the  fame  time  reflrain  him  from 

«  doing  me  an  injury.    An  unbeliever  does  not  aft  like  a  reafonable  crea- 

"  ture,  if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  prefent  interelt,  or  does  not  di- 

**  ftrefs  mc  when  it  turns  to  his  prefent  advantage.      Honour  and  good- 

«  nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his  hands;  but  as  thefe  would  be  very  much 

"  ftrengthened  by  reafon  and  principle,    fo  without  them  they  are  only 

"  inftindls,  or  wavering  unfettled  notions,  which  reft  on  no  foundations. 

"  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  fo  good  fuccefs  of  late  years,    that 

*'  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  out-works.    The  Atheirt  has  not  found  his  poft 

"  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  Deifm,  and  adisbelicf  of  revealed 

"  religion  only.  Butthetruthof  it  is,  the  greateft  number  of  this  fet  of  men, 

"  arc  thofe  who,    for  want  of  a  virtuous  education,    or  examining  the 

"  grounds  of  religion,  know  fo  very  Uttle  of  the  matter  in  queftion,  that 

"  their  infidelity  is  but  another  term  for  their  ignorance. 

"  As  folly  and  inconfideratenefs  are  the  foundations  of  infidelity,  the 
"  great  pillars  and  fupports  of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  appearing  wifer 
"  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  or  an  oftentation  of  courage  in  defpifing  the 
«  terrours  of  another  world,  which  have  fo  great  an  influence  on  what 
«  they  call  weaker  minds;  or  an  averfion  to  a  belief  that  muft  cut  them 
«  off  from  many  of  thofe  pleafures  they  propofe  to  themfelves,  and  fill 
«  them  with  remorfe  for  many  of  thofe  they  have  already  tailed. 

"  The  great  received  articles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  have  been  fo 
"  clearly  proved  from  the  authority  of  that  divine  revelation  in  which 
- «  they  are  delivered,  that  it  is  impolfible  for  thofe  who  have  ears  to 
*'  hear  and  eyes  to  fee,  not  to  be  convinced  of  them.  But  were  it  pofti- 
«  ble  for  any  thing  in  the  Chriftian  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill 
*'  confequences  in  adhering  to  it.  The  great  points  of  the  incarnation 
«  and  futferings  of  our  Saviour,  produce  naturally  fuch  habits  of  virtiie  in 
«  the  mind  of  man,  that,  I  fay,  fuppofing  it  were  poftible  for  us  to  be 
«  millaken  in  them,  the  Infidel  himfelf  muft  at  Icaft  allow  that  no  other 
«*  fyftem  of  religion  could  fo  efifeftually  contribute  to  the  hcightning  of 
♦'  morality.    They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  humane  nature, 

U  X  «  and 
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"  and  of  the  love  which  the  fupream  Being  bears  to  his  creatures,  and 
"  confequently  engage  us  in  the  higheft  afts  of  duty  towards  our  Creator, 
*'  our  neighbour,  and  our  felves.  How  many  noble  arguments  has  Saint 
"  Taul  raifed  from  the  chief  articles  of  our  religion,  for  the  advancing 
"  of  morality  in  its  three  great  branches?  To  give  a  fmgle  example  in 
"  each  kind:  What  can  be  a  flronger  motive  to  a  firm  trull  and  reliance 
*'  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  fuffer  for 
"  us?  What  can  make  us  love  and  efteem  even  the  mofl  inconfiderable 
"  of  mankind,  more  than  the  thought  that  Chritt  died  for  him?  Or  what 
"  difpofe  us  to  a  Itrifter  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our  own  hearts,  than 
«  our  being  members  of  Chrili:,  and  a  part  of  the  fociety  of  which  that 
"  immaculate  perfon  is  the  head  ?  But  thefe  are  only  a  fpecimen  of  thofe 
*'  admirable  enforcements  of  morality  which  the  Apoflle  has  drawn  from 
"  the  hiltory  of  our  bleiTed  Saviour. 

"  If  our  modern  infidels  confidered  thefe  matters  with  that  candour 
"  and  ferioufnefs  which  they  deferve,  we  fliould  not  fee  them  aft  with 
"  fuch  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs,  arrogance,  and  malice:  they  would  not  be 
"  raifmg  fuch  infignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and  fcruples,  as  may  be  ftarted 
"  againft  every  thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonflration ; 
«  in  order  to  unfettlethe  minds  of  the  ignorant,  difturb  the  publick  peace, 
"  fubvert  morahty,  and  throw  all  things  into  confufion  and  diforder.  If 
"  none  of  thefe  refleftions  can  have  any  influence  on  them,  there  is  one 
"  that  perhaps  may;  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  which  they 
*'  feem  to  be  guided  much  more  than  their  reafon,  I  would  therefore 
"  have  them  confider,  that  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the 
"  world,  have  been  thofe  w^ho  lived  up  to  the  religion  of  their  country, 
"  when  they  faw  nothing  in  it  oppofite  to  morality,  and  to  the  beft 
"  lights  they  had  of  the  divine  nature.  Tytbagorass  firfl  rule  direfts  us 
*'  to  worfhip  the  Gods  as  it  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  moft  na- 
*'  tural  interpretation  of  the  precept.  Socrates,  who  was  the  moft  re- 
**  nowned  among  the  heathens  both  for  wifdom  and  virtue,  in  his  laft 
"  moments  defires  his  friends  to  offer  a  cock  to  Mfculajjitis ;  doubtlefs 
■^  "  out  of  a  fubmiftive  deference  to  the  eftablifhed  worihip  of  his  country. 

«  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  his  Prince  ( whom  he  fets  forth  as  a  pattern  of 
"  perfeftion)  when  he  found  his  death  approaching,  offered  facrifices  on 
"  the  mountains  to  the  Terfian  Jupiter,  and  the  Sun,  according  to  the 
"  cujiom  of  the  ^erjians ;  for  thofe  are  the  words  of  the  hiftorian.  Nay, 
"  the  Epicureans  and  atomical  philofophers  fhewed  a  very  remarkable 
*'  modefty  in  this  particular ;  for,  though  the  being  of  a  God  was  entirely 

"  repugnant 
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"  repugnant  to  their  fchemes  of  natural  philofophy,  they  contented  them- 
"  felves  with  the  denial  of  a  Providence,  aflertin  g  at  the  fame  time  the 
"  exiftence  of  Gods  in  general ;  becaufe  they  would  not  fhock  the  com- 
«  mon  beUef  of  mankind,  and  the  religion  of  their  country. 


N°  189.      Saturday^  OBober  6. 


Patrta  pittatts  imago.  Virg. 

THE  following  letter  being  written  to  my  bookfeller,  upon  a  fub- 
je6l  of  which  I  treated  fome  time  fmce,  I  fliall  publifli  it  in  this 
paper,  together  with  the  letter  that  was  inclofed  in  it. 

Mr.  Buckley., 
^(TyyCR.  Spectator  having  of  late  defcanted  upon  the  cruelty  of 

XVX  "  parents  to  their  children,  I  have  been  induced  (at  the  requeft 
«  of  feveral  of  Mr.  Spectator's  admirers)  to  inclofe  this  letter,  which 
"  I  allure  you  is  the  original  from  a  father  to  his  fon,  notwithflanding 
"  the  latter  gave  but  little  or  no  provocation.  It  would  be  wonderfully 
*'  obliging  to  the  world,  if  Mr.  Spectator  would  give  his  opinion  of 
"  it  in  fome  of  his  Speculations,  and  particularly  to 

(Mr.  Buckley)  Tour  humble  Servant, 

Sirrah, 
cC  TT'^^  ^1"^  ^  fawcy  audacious  rafcal,  and  both  fool  and  mad,  and  1 
JL  "  care  not  a  farthing  whether  you  comply  or  no;  that  does  not 
"  ra7,c  out  my  impreflions  of  your  infolence,  going  about  railing  at  me> 
"  and  the  next  day  to  follicit  my  favour:  thefe  are  inconfiUcncies,  fuch 
**  as  difcover  thy  Reafon  depraved.  To  .be  brief,  I  never  defire  to  fee 
"  your  face ;  and,  Sirrah,if  you  go  to  the  work-houfe,  it  is  no  difgrace  to 
"  me  for  you  to  be  fupported  there ;  and  if  you  ftarve  in  the  flreetsj  I'll 
*'  never  give  any  thing  underhand  in  your  behalf.  If  I  have  any  more  of 
"  your  fcribling  nonfenfe,  I  will  break  your  head  the  firft  time  I  fet 
«  JigUt  onyou.You  are  a  ftubborn  bead;  is  this  your  gratitude  for  my  giv- 


«  ing 
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«  ing   you  money?    You  Rogue,  I'll  better  your  judgment,  and  give 
«  you  a  greater  I'enfc  of  your  duty  to  (I  regret  to  lay)  your  father,  ^c. 

«  T.  S.  It  is  prudence  far  you  to  keep  out  of  my  fight ;  for  to  reproach 
«  me,  that  Might  overcomes  Right,  on  the  outfide  of  your  letter,  I  lliall 
«  give  you  a  great  knock  on  the  skull  for  it. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  an  image  of  paternal  tendernefs!  It  was  ufual 
among  fome  of  the  Greeks  to  make  their  Haves  driuk  to  excefs,  and  then 
expofe  them  to  their  children,  who  by  that  means  conceived  an  early 
averfion  to  a  vice  which  makes  men  appear  fo  monilrous  and  irrational. 
I  have  expofed  this  pifture  of  an  unnatural  father  with  the  fame  intenti- 
on, that  its  deformity  may  deter  others  from  its  refemblance.  If  the  Rea- 
der has  a  mind  to  fee  a  father  of  the  fame  flamp  reprefented  in  the  moft 
exquifite  flrokes  of  humour,  he  may  meet  with  it  in  one  of  the  fineft 
Comedies  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  Engl'tjh  flage :  I  mean  the  part  of 
Sir  Samp  fin  in  Love  for  Love. 

I  mult  not  however  engage  my  felf  blindly  on  the  fide  of  the  fon,  to 
whom  the  fond  letter  above-written  was  direfted.  His  father  calls  him 
a  fawcy  and  audacious  Rafcal  in  the  firft  line,  and  I  am  afraid  upon  ex- 
amination he  will  prove  but  an  ungracious  youth.  To  go  about  railing  at 
his  father,  and  to  find  no  other  place  but  the  outfide  of  his  letter  to  tell 
him  that  might  overcomes  rights  if  it  does  not  difcover  his  reafon  to  be 
depraved^  and  that  he  is  either  fool  or  mad,  as  the  cholerick  old  Gentle- 
man tells  him,  we  may  at  leaft  allow  that  the  father  will  do  very  well  in 
endeavouring  to  better  hisjudgment,  and  give  him  a  greater  fenfe  qf  his 
duty.  But  whether  this  may  be  brought  about  by  breaking  his  heady  or 
giving  him  a  great  knock  on  the  skull,  ought  I  think  to  be  well  confide- 
red.  Upon  the  whole,  I  wifti  the  father  has  not  met  with  his  match,  and 
that  -he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired  with  a  fon,  as  the  mother  in  Virgil. 

. ■—  Crudelis  tu  quoque  mater  : 

Crude  lis  mater  magis  anpuer  improbus  ille? 
Improbus  ille  puer,  crudelis  tu  quo'que  mater. 

-Or  like  the  crow  and  her  egg  in  the  Greek  proverb, 

I  mufl:  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  an  un- 
known correfpondent,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  my  paper,  upon  which  the 
foregoing  letter  is  likewife  founded.  The  writer  of  it  feems  very  much 
concerned  leail  that  paper  fliould  feem  to  give  encouragement  to  the  dif- 

obedience 
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obedience  of  children  towards  their  parents;  but  if  the  writer  of  it  will 
take  the  pains  to  read  it  over  again  attentively,  I  dare  fay  his  apprehen- 
lion  will  vanilli.  Pardon  and  reconciliation  are  all  the  penitent  daughter 
requefts,  and  all  that  I  contend  for  in  her  behalf;  and  in  this  cafe  I  may 
ufe  the  faying  of  an  eminent  Wit,  who  upon  fome  great  mens  preffing 
him  to  forgive  his  daughter  who  had  married  againfl  his  confent,  told 
them  he  could  refufe  nothing  to  their  inltances,  but  that  he  would  have 
them  remember  there  was  difference  between  Giving  and  Forgiving. 

I  muft  confefs,  in  all  controverfies  between  parents  and  their  children, 
I  am  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  obligations  on 
that  fide  can  never  be  acquitted,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatelt 
refleftions  upon  humane  nature,  that  paternal  inftinft  fliould  be  a  llronger 
motive  to  love  than  filial  gratitude ;  that  the  receiving  of  favours  ihould 
be  a  lefs  inducement  to  good-will,  tcndernefs  and  commiferation,  than 
the  conferring  of  them  ;  and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  perlbn  fliould 
endear  the  child  or  dependant  more  to  the  parent  or  benefador,  than  the 
parent  or  benefactor  to  the  child  or  dependant ;  yet  fo  it  happens,  that 
for  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thoufand  undutiful  children.  This 
is  indeed  wonderfully  contrived  (as  I  have  formerly  obferved)  for  the 
fupport  of  every  living  fpecies ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  it  flicws  the 
wifdom  of  the  Creator,  it  discovers  the  imperfcdion  and  degeneracy  of 
the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the  bafis  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  is  fet  forth  as  the  meafure  of  that  obedience  which  wc  owe  to 
thofe  whom  Providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

It  is  Father  Ic  Comte^  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  who  tells  us  how  want  of 
duty  in  this  particular  is  puniflied  among  the  Cbitiefe,  infomuch  that  if  a 
fon  fliould  be  known  to  kill  or  fo  much  as  to  Itrike  his  father,  not  only 
the  criminal  but  his  whole  family  would  be  rooted  out,  nay  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  where  he  lived  would  be  put  to  the  fvvord,  nay  the 
place  it  felf  would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundations  fown  with 
fait :  For,  fay  they,  there  muft  have  been  an  utter  depravation  of  man- 
ners in  that  clan  or  fociety  of  people,  who  could  have  bred  up  among 
them  fo  horrible  an  offender.  To  this  I  fliall  add  a  paffage  out  of  the 
firft  book  of  Herodotus.  That  hiftorian  in  his  account  of  the  'Perfiau 
cuftoms  and  religion  tells  us,  it  is  their  opinion  that  no  man  ever  killed 
his  father,  or  that  it  is  pofTible  iuch  a  crime  fliould  be  in  nature ;  but 
that  if  any  thing  like  it  fliould  ever  happen,  they  conclude  that  the  re- 
puted fon  muft  have  been  illegitimate,  fuppofititious,    or  begotten  in 

adultery. 
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adultery.    Their  opinion  in  this  particular  Ihews  fufficiently  what  a  no- 
tion they  muil  have  had  of  undutifulnefs  in  general. 


N°  191.         Tuefday^  OBoher  p. 

i  bAoj/  Qy&t^v.                                       Horn. 

SOME  ludicrous  Schoolmen  have  put  the  cafe,  that  if  an  afs  were 
placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  which  affedled  his  fenfes  equal- 
ly on  each  lide,  and  tempted  him  in  the  very  fame  degree,  whether 
it  would  be  poflible  for  him  to  eat  of  either.  They  generally  determine 
this  queftion  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  afs,  who  they  fay  would  Itarve 
in  the  midlt  of  plenty,  as  not  having  a  fingle  grain  of  free-will  to  deter- 
mine him  more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The  bundle  of  hay  on 
cither  fide  llriking  his  fight  and  fmell  in  the  fame  proportion,  would  keep 
him  in  a  perpetual  fufpence,  like  the  two  Magnets  which  travellers  have 
told  us,  are  placed  one  of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the  other  in  the  floor  of 
Mahomet's  burying-place  at  Mecca.,  and  by  that  means,  fay  they,  pull  the 
Impofl;or's  iron  cotlfin  with  fuch  an  equal  attraftion,  that  it  hangs  in  the 
air  between  both  of  them.  As  for  the  afs's  behaviour  in  fuch  nice  cir- 
cumfl:ances,  whether  he  would  llarve  fooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to 
the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I  Ihall  not  prefume  to  determine ;  but  only  take 
notice  of  the  conduft  of  our  own  fpeeies  in  the  fame  perplexity.  When 
a  man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  Lottery,  every  figure  of  it 
appears  equally  alluring,  and  as  likely  to  fuccecd  as  any  of  its  fellows. 
They  all  of  them  have  the  fame  pretenfions  to  good  luck,  Hand  upon 
the  fame  foot  of  competition,  and  no  manner  of  reafon  can  be  given 
why  a  man  Ihould  prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  Lottery  is  drawn. 
In  this  cafe  therefore  Caprice  very  often  afts  in  the  place  of  Reafon, 
and  forms  to  its  felf  fome  groundlefs  imaginary  motive,  where  real  and 
fubflantial  ones  are  wanting.  I  know  a  well-meaning  man  that  is  very 
well  pleafed  to  rifque  his  good  fortune  upon  the  number  1711,  becaufe 
it  is  the  year  of  our  Lord.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  Tacker  that  would 
give  a  good  deal  for  the  number  13-t.    On  the  contrary  I  have  been  told 

of 
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of  a  certain  zealous  DiflTenter,  who  being  a  great  enemy  to  Popery,  and 
believing  that  bad  men  are  the  moll  fortunate  in  this  world,  will  lay  two 
to  one  on  the  number  666  againft  any  other  number,  becaufe,  fays  he, 
it  is  the  number -of  the  Bead.  Several  would  prefer  the  number  izooo 
before  any  other,  as  it  is  the  number  of  the  pounds  in  the  great  prize. 
In  fhort,  fome  are  pleafed  to  find  their  own  age  in  their  number  ;  fome 
that  they  have  got  a  number  which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in  the 
cyphers ;  and  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  number  that  fucceeded  in  the 
laft  Lottery.  Each  of  thefe,  upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks  he  ftands 
fairefl:  for  the  great  Lot,  and  that  he  is  poflefled  of  what  may  not  be  im- 
properly called  the  Golden  Number. 

Thefe  principles  of  eleftion  are  the  paftimes  and  extravagancies  of  hu- 
man reafon,  which  is  of  fo  bufie  a  nature,  that  it  will  be  exerting  it  felf 
in  the  meaneft  trifles,  and  working  even  when  it  wants  materials.  The 
wifeft  of  men  are  fometimes  aded  by  fuch  unaccountable  motives,  as  the 
life  of  the  fool  and  the  fuperftitious  is  guided  by  nothing  elfe. 

I  am  furprized  that  none  of  the  F"ortune-tellers,  or,  as  the  French  call 
them,  the  'Difeurs  de  honne  Avanture^  who  publifli  their  bills  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  have  turned  our  Lotteries  to  their  advantage :  did 
any  of  them  fet  up  for  a  Caller  of  fortunate  figures,  what  might  he  not 
get  by  his  pretended  difcoveries  and  predidions. 

I  remember  among  the  advertifements  in  the  Tojl-Boy  of  Septembf^ 
the  2,7th,  I  was  furprizcd  to  fee  the  following  one  : 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten  jhillings  over  and  above  the  market 
price  'will  be  given  for  the  Ticket  in  the  ifooooo  1.  Lottery,  N*  131,  ^ 
Nath.  Cliff  at  the  Bible  and  three  Crowns  in  Cheaj>Jide. 

This  advertifement  has  given  great  matter  of  fpeculation  to  Coffee- 
houfe  Theories.  Mr.  Clijf\  principles  and  converfation  have  been  can- 
vafTcd  upon  this  occafion,  and  various  conjedures  made  why  he  fliould 
thus  fet  his  heart  upon  N'^  i3x.  I  have  examined  all  the  powers  in  thofe 
numbers,  broken  them  into  fractions,  extracted  the  fquare  and  cube 
root,  divided  and  multiplied  them  all  ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at  the 
Secret  till  about  three  days  ago,  when  I  received  the  following  Letter 
from  an  unknown  hand,  by  which  I  find  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clif  is  onh" 
the  Agent,  and  not  the  Principal,  in  this  advertifement. 

Vol.  m.  X  Mr. 
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Mr.  Spectator, 
<c  T  Am  the  perfon  that  lately  advertifed  I  would  give  ten  fhillings  more 
than  the  current  price  for  the  Ticket  N°  isx  in  the  Lottery  now 
"  drawing ;  which  is  a  fecret  I  have  communicated  to  fome  friends,  who 
"  rally  me  incefTantly  upon  that  account.  You  muft  know  I  have  but 
"  one  Ticket,  for  which  reafon,  and  a  certain  dream  I  have  lately  had 
*'  more  than  once,  I  was  refolved  it  fliould  be  the  number  I  mofl  ap- 
*'  proved.  I  am  fo  pofitive  I  have  pitched  upon  the  great  Lot,  that  I 
"  could  almoft  lay  all  I  am  worth  of  it.  My  vifions  are  fo  frequent  and 
"  itrong  upon  this  occafion,  that  I  have  not  only  pofleffed  the  Lot,  but 
"  difpofed  of  the  money  which  in  all  probability  it  will  fell  for.  This 
"  morning,  in  particular,  I  fet  up  an  equipage  which  I  look  upon  to  be 
•'  the  gayeft  in  the  town ;  the  Liveries  are  very  rich,  but  not  gaudy.  I 
"  fliould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  Speculation  or  two  upon  Lottery  fubjefts, 
"  in  which  you  would  oblige  all  people  concerned,  and  in  particular 

Tour  moji  humble  Servant,  George  Gofling. 

T.  S.   "  Dear  Spec,   if  I  get  the  iiooo  pound,  I'll  make  thee  a  hand- 
"  fome  Prefent. 

After  having  wiihed  my  correfpondent  good  Luck,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  intended  kindnefs,  I  fliall  for  this  time  difmifs  the  fubjeft  of  the 
Lottery,  and  only  obferve  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  arc  in  fome 
degree  guilty  of  my  friend  GoJling\  extravagance.  We  are  apt  to  rely 
upon  future  profpefts,  and  become  really  expenfive  while  we  are  only 
rich  in  poUibility.  We  live  up  to  our  expedations,  not  to  our  pofTeilions, 
and  make  a  figure  proportionable  to  what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are. 
We  out-run  our  prefent  Income,  as  not  doubting  to  disburfe  our  felves 
out  of  the  profits  of  fome  future  place,  project,  or  reverfion  that  we  have 
in  view.  It  is  through  this  temper  of  mind,  which  is  fo  common  among 
us,  that  we  fee  Tradefmen  break,  who  have  met  with  no  misfortunes  in 
their  bufinefs ;  and  men  of  eftates  reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  never 
fuffered  from  lofles  or  repairs,  tenants,  taxes,  or  law-fuits.  In  fhort,  it 
is  this  foolifh  fanguine  temper,  this  depending  upon  contingent  Futuri- 
ties, that  occafions  romantic  generofity,  chimerical  grandeur,  fenfelefs 
oitentation,  and  generally  ends  in  beggary  and  ruin.  The  man  who  will 
live  above  his  prefent  circumflances,  is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little 
time  much  beneath  them,  or,  as  the  Italian  proverb  runs,  The  man  who 
lives  by  Hope  will  die  by  Hunger,  It 
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It  Ihould  be  an  indifpenfable  rule  in  life,  to  contraft  our  defires  to  our 
prefent  condition,  and,  whatever  may  be  our  expeftations,  to  live  within 
the  compafs  of  what  we  aftually  poflefs.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  enjoy 
an  eftate  when  it  comes  into  our  hands ;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good 
ibrtune,  we  fliall  lofe  the  pleafure  of  it  when  it  arrives,  and  may  poflibly 
never  poflefs  what  we  have  fo  fooliflily  counted  upon. 


N°  195.      Saturday^  OBober  13. 


THERE  is  a  flory  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales^  of  a  King  who 
had  long  languiflied  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  taken 
abundance  of  remedies  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  fays  the 
fable,  a  Phyfician  cured  him  by  the  following  method :  he  took  an  hol- 
low ball  of  wood,  and  tilled  it  with  feveral  drugs;  after  which  he  clo- 
fed  it  up  fo  artificially  that  nothing  appeared.  He  likewife  took  a  mall, 
and  after  having  hollowed  the  handle,  and  that  part  which  (hikes  the  ball, 
he  enclofed  in  them  feveral  drugs  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  ball  it 
felf.  He  then  ordered  the  Sultan,  who  was  his  patient,  to  exercife  him- 
felf  early  in  the  morning  with  thefe  rightly prepared'\v\'ih\xmzxi\.%,  till  fuch 
time  as  he  fhould  fweat.  When,  as  the  ftory  goes,  the  vertue  of  the 
medicaments  perfpiring  through  the  wood,  had  fo  good  an  influence  on 
the  Sultan's  conftitution,  that  they  cured  him  of  an  indifpofition  which 
all  the  compofitions  he  had  taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
move. This  ealtern  Allegory  is  finely  contrived  to  fhew  us  how  bene- 
ficial bodily  labour  is  to  health,  and  that  Exercife  is  the  mod  effedual 
phyfick.  I  have  defcribed,  in  my  hundred  and  fifteenth  paper,  from  the 
general  ftrufture  and  mechanifm  of  an  human  body,  how  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  Exercife  is  for  its  prefervation :  I  ihall  in  this  place  recommend 
another  great  prefervative  of  health,  which  in  many  cafes  produces  the 
fame  eflfeds  as  Exercife,  and  may,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  its  place,  where 
opportunities  of  Exercife  are  wanting.     The  prefervative  I  am  fpeaking 
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of  is  Temperance,  which  has  thofe  particular  advantages  above  all  other 
means  of  health,  that  it  may  be  praftifed  by  all  ranks  and  conditions,  at 
any  feafon,  or  in  any  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every 
man  may  put  himfelf,  without  interruption  to  bulinefs,expence  of  money, 
or  lofs  of  time.  If  Exercife  throws  off  all  fuperfluities.  Temperance  pre- 
vents them ;  if  Exercife  clears  the  veflels,  Temperance  neither  fatiates  nor 
overflrains  them;  if  Exercife  raifes  proper  ferments  in. the  humours,  and 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Temperance  gives  nature  her  full 
play,  and  enables  her  to  exert  her  felf  in  all  her  force  and  vigour;  if  Ex- 
ercife dilfipates  a  growing  diftemper.  Temperance  flarves  it. 

Phyfick,  for  the  mofl  part,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fubflitute  of  Exer- 
cife or  Temperance.  Medicines  are  indeed  abfolutely  necefTary  in  acute 
diftempers,  that  cannot  wait  the  flow  operations  of  thefe  two  great  in- 
flruments  of  health ;  but  did  men  live  in  an  habitual  courfe  of  Exercife 
and  Temperance,  there  would  be  but  little  occafion  for  them.  Accor- 
dingly we  find  that  thofe  parts  of  the  world  are  the  moft  healthy,  where 
they  fubfifl  by  the  chace ;  and  that  men  lived  longeit  when  their  lives 
were  employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had  little  food  befides  what 
they  caught.  Bliftering,  cupping,  bleeding,  are  feldom  of  ufe  but  to 
the  idle  and  intemperate ;  as  all  thofe  inward  applications  which  are  fo 
much  in  praftice  among  us,  are  for  the  moil  part  nothing  elfe  but  ex- 
pedients to  make  luxury  confident  with  health.  The  Apothecary  is  per- 
petually employed  in  countermining  the  cook  and  the  vintner.  It  is  faid 
of  'Diogenes,  that  meeting  a  young  man  who  was  going  to  a  feaft,  he 
took  him  up  in  the  ftreet  and  carried  him  home  to  his  friends,  as  one 
who  was  running  into  imminent  danger,  had  not  he  prevented  him.  What 
would  that  Philofopher  have  faid,  had  he  been  prefent  at  the  gluttony  of  a 
modern  meal?  Would  not  he  have  thought  the  mailer  of  a  family  mad, 
and  have  begged  his  fervantsto  tie  down  his  hands,  had  he  feen  him  devour 
fowl,  fifh  and  flefli ;  fwallow  oyl  and  vinegar,  wines  and  fpices ;  throw 
down  fallads  of  twenty  different  herbs,  fauces  of  an  hundred  ingredients, 
confeflions  and  fruits  of  numberlefs  fwcets  and  flavours?  What  unnatu- 
ral motions  and  counterferments  mull  fuch  a  medly  of  intemperance 
produce  in  the  body  ?  For  my  parr,  when  I  behold  a  fafhionable  table  fet 
out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  fee  gouts  !<and  dropfies,  feavers 
and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diilempers  lying  in  ambufcade 
among  the  dirties. 

Nature  delights  in  the  mofl  plain  and  fimple  diet.  Every  Animal,  but 
Man,  keeps  to  one  difh.    Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  fpecies,  Fiih  of  that, 

and 
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and  Flefli  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way, 
not  the  fmalleft  fruit  or  excrefcence  of  the  earth,  Ibarce  a  Berry  or  aMu(h- 
ronie  can  efcape  him. 

It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  determinate  rule  for  Temperance,  be- 
caufe  what  is  Luxury  in  one  may  be  Temperance  in  another;  but  there 
are  few  that  have  lived  any  time  in  the  world,  who  are  not  judges  of  their 
own  conftitutions,  fo  far  as  to  know  what  kinds  and  what  proportions  of 
food  do  beft  agree  with  them.      Were  I  to  confider  my  Readers  as  my 
Patients,  and  to  prefcribe  fuch  a  kind  of  Temperance  as  is  accommodated 
to.  all  perfons,  and  fuch  as  is  particularly  fuitable  to  our  climate  and  way 
of  hving,  I  would  copy  the  following  rules  of  a  very  eminent  phyfician. 
Make  your  whole  Repaft  out  of  one  difh.     If  you  indulge  in  a  fecond, 
avoid  drinking  any  thing  (Irong  'till  you  have  finifhed  your  Meal ;  at  the 
fame  time  abllain  from  all  fauces,  or  at  lealt  fuch  as  are  not  the  mofl  plain 
and  fimple.     A  man  could  not  well  be  guilty  of  gluttony,  if  he  ituck  to 
thefe  few  obvious  and  eafy  rules.  In  the  firft  cafe  there  would  be  no  variety 
of  taftes  to  follicit  his  palate,  and  occafion  exccfs ;  nor  in  the  fecond  any 
artificial  provocatives  to  relieve  fatiety,  and  create  a  falfe  appetite.     Wei-e 
I  to  prefcribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  fliould  be  formed  upon  a  faying  quo- 
ted by  Sir  IViUiam  Temple;  the  fir Jl  glafs  for  my  felf,  the  fecond  for  my 
friendsy  the  third  for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies.    But 
becaufe  it  is  impolTible  for  one  who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  himfelf 
always  in  fo  philofophical  a  manner,  I  think  every  man  fliould  have  his 
days  of  abftinence,  according  as  his  conflitution  will  permit.  Thefe  are 
great  reliefs  to  nature,  as  they  qualify  her  for  itrugglingwirh  hunger  and 
third,  whenever  any  dillemper  or  duty  of  life  may  put  her  upon  fuch  dif- 
ficulties; and  at  the  fame  time  give  her  an  opportunity  of  extricating  her 
felf  from  her  oppreflions,  and  recovering  the  feveral  tones  and  fprings  of 
her  diftended  veifels.     Befides  that  Abftinence  well  limed   often  killi  a 
ficknefs  in  embryo,  and  deftroys  the  firft  feeds  of  an  indifpofition.    It 
is  obferved  by  two  or  thi»ee  ancient  Authors,  that  Socrates^  notwithftand- 
ing  he  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague,  which  has  made  fo  much 
noife  through  all  ages,  and  has  been  celebrated  at  different  times  by  fuch 
eminent  hands ;  I  fay,  notvvithftanding  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  this 
devouring  peftilence,  he  never  caught  the  leaft  infection,  which  thofe  wri- 
ters unanimouily  afcribe  to  that  uninterrupted  Temperance  which  he  al- 
ways obferved. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  obfervation  which  I  have  often 
made,  upon  reading  the  lives  of  the  Philofophers,  and  comparing  them 

with 
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with  any  feries  of  Kings  or  great   men  of  the  fame  number.     If  we 
conlider  thefe  ancient  fages,  a  great  part    of  whofe  Philofophy  confi- 
fted  in  a  temperate  and  abflemious  courfe  of  life,   one  would   think 
the  Ufe  of  a  Philofopher   and  the  life  of  a  man  were  of  two  dift'erent 
dates.     For  we  find  that  the  generality  of  thefe  wife  men  were  near- 
er an  hundred  than  fixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  ^their  refpeftive 
deaths.     But  the  moil  remarkable  inilance  of  the  efficacy  of  Tempe- 
rance towards  the  procuring  of  long  life,  is  what  we  meet  with  in.  a 
little  book  publiflied  by  Lewis  Cornaro  the  Venetian-,  which  I  the  ra- 
ther mention,  becaufe  it  is  of  undoubted  credit,  as   the  late  Venetian 
Ambaffador,  who  was  of  the  fame  family,  attefted  more  than  once   in 
converfation,  when  he  refided  in  England.     Cornaro.,  who  was  the  Au- 
thor of  the  little  treatife  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an  infirm  conltitu- 
tion,  till  about  forty,  when  by  obflinately  perfifting  in  an  exaft  courfe 
of  Temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfeft  ilate  of  health ;  infomuch  that 
at  fourfcore  he  publilhed  his  book,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lijh  under  the   title   of  Sure  and  certain  methods  of  attaining   a  long 
and  healthy  life.    He  lived  to  give  a  3d  or  4th  Edition  of  it,  and  af- 
ter having  palTed  his  hundredth  year,  died  without  pain  or  agony,  and 
like  one  who  falls  afleep.    The  treatii'e  I  mention  has  been  taken  no- 
tice of  by  feveral  eminent  Authors,   and  is  written  with  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  chearfulnefs,  religion,  and  good  fenfe,  as  are  the  natural  concomi- 
tants of  temperance  and  fobriety.    The  mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it 
is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  difcredit  to  it. 

Having  defigned  this  paper  as  the  fequel  to  that  upon  Exercife,  I 
have  not  here  confidered  Temperance  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue,  which  1 
Ihall  make  the  fubjeft  of  a  future  Speculation,  but  only  as  it  is  the 
meaiis  of  health. 


Wednefdaj-i 
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Cerva  luporum  prada  rapactum 

SeBamur  ultro,    quos  opimus 

Falkre  et  effugere  ejl  triumphus.  Hor. 


THERE  is  a  fpecies  of  women,  whom  I  fliall  diflinguifli  by  the 
name  of  Salamanders.     Now  a  Salamander  is  a  kind  of  Heroine 
in  chaftity,  that  treads  upon  fire,  and  lives  in  the  midll  of  flames 
without  being  hurt.    A  Salamander  knows  no  diftinftion  of  fex  in  thofe 
ilie  converfes  with,  grows  familiar  with  a  ftranger  at  firll  fight,   and  is 
not  fo  narrow-fpirited  as  to  obferve  whether  the  perfon  fhe  talks  to,  be  in 
breeches  or  in  petticoats.     She  admits  a  male  vifitant  to  her  bed-fide» 
plays  with  him  a  whole  afternoon  at  Pickette,  walks  with  him  two  or 
three  hours  by  Moon-light ;  and  is  extreamly  fcandalized  at  the  unreafo- 
nablenefs  of  an  husband,   or  the  i'everity  of  a  parent,  that  would  debar 
the  fex  from  fuch  innocent  liberties.     Your  Salamander  is  therefore  a 
perpetual  declaimer  againil  Jealoufy,  an  admirer  of  the  French   good- 
breeding,  and  a  great  llickler  for  freedom  in  converfation.     In  fliort,  the 
Salamander  lives  in  an  invincible  fiate  of  fimplicity  and  innocence  :  her 
conftitution  \%  preferred  in  a  kind  of  natural  frolt;    flie  wonders  what 
people  mean  by  Temptations,  and  defies  mankind  to  do  their  woril.     Her 
chaftity  is  engaged  in  a  conftant  Ordeal^  or  fiery  trial :  (like  good  Queen 
Emma)  the  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burning  Plow-fliarcs, 
without  being  fcorched  or  finged  by  them. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  the  ufe  of  the  Salamander,  whether  in  a  married 
or  fingle  ftate.of  life,  that  1  defign  the  following  paper ;  but  for  fuch  Fe- 
males only  as  arp  made  of  flefli  and  blood,  and  find  themfelves  fubjecl 
to  humane  frailties. 

As  for  this  part  of  the  fair  fex  who  are  not  of  the  falamandcr  kind,  I 
would  mofl  earneflly  advife  them  to  obferve  a  quite  dififercnt  condud  in 
their  behaviour  ;   and  to  avoid  as  much  as  poilible  what  religion  calls 

Temp  a- 
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Temptations^  and  the  world  Opportunities.  Did  they  but  know  how  many 
thoulands  of  their  fex  have  been  gradually  betrayed  from  innocent  free- 
doms to  ruine  and  infamy  ;  and  how  many  millions  of  ours  have  begun 
with  flatteries,  proteftations,  and  endearments,  but  ended  with  reproaches, 
perjury,  and  perfidioufnefs :  they  would  fhun  hke  death  the  very  firlt  ap- 
proaches of  one  that  might  lead  them  into  inextricable  labyrinths  of 
guilt  and  mifery.  I  mull  fo  far  give  up  the  caufe  of  the  Male  world,  as 
to  exhort  the  Female  fex  in  the  language  of  Chamont  in  the  Orpharty 

Truji  not  a  man^   we  are  by  nature  falfe^ 
^iffemblhig,  fubtle,  cruel,  and  unconftant  : 
IFhen  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  truji  him ; 
But  if  he  fivcarst  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee. 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  fubjefl:,  but  fhall  conclude  it  with 
a  llory  which  I  lately  heard  from  one  of  our  Spanifl?  Officers,  and  which 
may  Ihew  the  danger  a  woman  incurs  by  too  great  familiarities  with  a 
Male  companion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Cajiile,   being  a  man  of  more  than 

ordinary  prudence,   and  of  a  grave  compoied  behaviour,  determined  a- 

bout  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  to  enter  upon  wedlock.     In  order  to 

make  himfelf  eafy  in  it,  he  caft  his  eye  upon  a  young  woman  who  had 

nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  beauty  and  her  education,  her  parents 

having  been  reduced  to  great  poverty  ify  the  wars,  which  for  fome  years 

have  laid  thdt  whole  country  wafle.     The  Caflilian  having  made  his  ad- 

drelTes  to  her  and  married  her,  they  lived  together  in  perfeft  happinefs 

for  fome  time  ;   when  at  length  the  husband's  affairs  made  it  necefTary 

for  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  a  great  part 

of  his  ellate  lay.     The  wife  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  be  left  behind 

him.    -They  had  not  been  a  Ihipboard  above  a  day,  when  they  unluckily 

fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerine  Pirate,  who  carried  the  whole  company 

on  fliore,  and  made  them  flaves.     The  Cajiilian  and  his  wife  had  the 

comfort  to  be  under  the  fame  Maimer;  who  feeing  how  dearly  they  loved 

one  another,  and  gafped  after  their  liberty,  demanded  a  moil  exorbitant 

price   for  their  ranfom.     The  Cajiilian,   though  he  would  rather  have 

died  in  flavery  himfelf  thaii  have  paid  fuch  a  fum  as  he  found  would  go 

near  to  ruin  him,  was  fo  moved  with  compafTion  towards  his  wife,    that 

he  fent  repeated  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain,  (who  happened  to  be  his 

'next  Relation)   to  fell  his  eilate,    and  trartfmit  the  money  to  him.     His 

friend,  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ranfom  might  be  made  more  reafo- 

nable, 
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nable,  and  unwilling  to  fell  an  eilate  which  he  himfclf  had  fome  profpcft 
of  inheriting,  formed  fo  many  delays,  that  three  whole  years  pailed  away 
without  any  thing  being  done  for  the  fetting  of  them  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  live  a  French  Rencgado  in  the  fame  place  where 
the  Cajfilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prifoners.  As  this  fellow  had  in  him 
all  the  vivacity  of  his  nation,  he  often  entertained  the  captives  \^'ith  ac- 
counts of  his  own  adventures;  to  which  he  fometimes  added  a  fong  or 
a  dance,  or  fome  other  piece  of  mirth,  to  divert  them  during  their  con- 
finement. His  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  Alger  ines  enabled 
him  likevvife  to  do  them  feveral  good  offices.  The  CaJIilian^  as  he  was 
one  day  in  converfation  with  this  Rencgado,  difcovered  to  him  the  negli- 
gence and  treachery  of  his  correlpondent  in  Cajitlc,  and  at  the  fame  time 
asked  his  advice  how  he  fliould  behave  himfelf  in  that  exigency  :  he  fur- 
ther told  the  Renegade,  that  he  found  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to 
raife  the  money,  unlefs  he  himfelf  might  go  over  to  dilpofe  of  his  eilate- 
The  Renegado,  after  having  reprcfented  to  him  that  his  Algcrine  Mailer 
w^ould  never  confent  to  his  releale  upon  fuch  a  pretence,  at  length  con- 
trived a  method  for  the  Cajiilian  to  make  his  elcapc  in  the  habit  of  a 
Seaman.  The  Cnftiliah  fuccecded  in  his  attempt  ;  and  having  fold  his 
eftate,  being  afraid  lell  the  money  fhould  mifcarry  by  the  wav,  and  de- 
termining to  perilh  witlr  it  rather  than  lofe  what  v^  as  much  dearer  to  him 
than  his  life,  he  returned  himfclf  in  a  little  Vcirel  that  was  going  to  Al- 
giers, It  is  impofTible  to  dcfcribe  the  joy  he  felt  upon  this  occalion,  whefl 
he  confidered  that  he  fliould  foon  fee  the  wife  whom  he  fo  much  loved, 
and  endear  himfclf  more  to  her  by  this  uncommon  piece  of  generofity. 

The  Renegado,  during  the  husband's  abfencc,  fo  inlinuated  himfelf 
into  the  graces  of  his  young  wife,  and  fo  turned  her  head  with  (lories  of 
gallantry,  that  flie  quickly  thought  him  the  fincft  Gentleman  Ihe  had  ever 
converfed  with.  To  be  brief,  her  mind  was  quite  alienated  from  the 
honeft  Cajiilian,  whom  flie  was  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  formal  old  fel- 
low unworthy  the  poUefllon  of  fo  charming  a  creature.  She  had  been 
inftrufted  by  the  llcncgado  how  to  manage  herfelf  upon  his  arrival ;  fo 
that  flie  received  him  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmoll  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  at  length  perfwaded  him  to  trull  their  common  friend  the  Re- 
negado with  the  money  he  had  brought  over  for  their  Ranfom  ;  as  not 
queftioning  but  he  would  beat  down  the  terms  -of  it,  and  negociate  the 
affair  more  to  their  advantage  than  they  themfelves  could  do.  The  good 
man  admired  her  prudence,  and  followed  her  advice.  I  wifli  I  could  con- 
ceal the  fequel  of  this  llory,  but  fmce  I  cannot,  I  lliall  difpatch  it  in  as 

Vol.  III.  Y  few 
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few  words  as  poffible.  The  CaJiHian  having  flept  longer  than  ordinary 
the  next  morning,  upon  his  awaking  found  his  wife  had  left  him :  he  im- 
mediately rofe  and  enquired  after  her,  but  was  told  that  flie  was  feen 
with  the  Renegado  about  break  of  day.  In  a  word,  her  Lover  having 
got  all  things  ready  for  their  departure,  they  foon  made  their  efcape  out 
of  the  territories  of  Algiers^  carried  away  the  money,  and  left  the  Cajli. 
lian  in  captivity  ;  who  partly  through  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  incenfed 
yllgerine  his  Mafler,  and  partly  through  the  unkind  ufage  of  his  unfaith- 
ful wife,  died  fome  few  months  after. 


>■         1       I     I     B 
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Rel'tgentem  ejfe  oportet^  Rehgtofum  nefas. 

Incerti  Autoris  apud  Aal.  Gell. 


IT  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  feafon  the  paffions  of  a  child  with  De- 
votion, which  feldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an  early  tinfture 
of  it.  Though  it  may  feem  extinguifhed  for  a  while  by  the  cares  of 
the  world,  the  heats  of  youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice,  it  generally 
breaks  out  and  difcovers  it  felf  again  as  foon  as  difcretion,  confideration» 
age,  or  misfortunes  have  brought  the  man  to  himfelf  The  fire  may  be 
covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot  be  entirely  quenched  and  fmothered. 

A.flate  of  temperance,  fobriety,  and  jullice,  without  devotion,  is  a  cold, 
iifelefs,  infipid  condition  of  virtue  ;  and  is  rather  to  be  ftiled  Philofophy 
than  Religion.  Devotion  opens  the  mind  to  great  conceptions,  and  fills 
it  with  more  fublime  ideas  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  moft 
exalted  fcience  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  warms  and  agitates  the  foul  more 
than  fenfual  pleafure. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  writers,  that  Man  is  more  diftinguiftied 
from  the  Animal  world  b.y  Devotion  than  by  Reafon,  as  feveral  brute  crea- 
tures difcovcr  in  their  aftions  fomething  like  a  faint  glimmering  of  Reafon, 
though  they  betray  in  no  fingle  circumllance  of  their  behaviour  any  thing 
that  bears  the  leaft  alfinity  to  Devotion.  It  is  certain,  the  propenfrty  of 
the  mind  to  religious  worfliip,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  foul  to  fly  to 

fome 
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;forae  fuperior  Being  for  faccour  in  dangers  and  diftrefTes,  the  griititude 
to  an  invifible  Superintendent  which  rifes  in  us  upon  receiving  any  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpeded  good  fortune,  the  afts  of  love  and  admiration 
with  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  fo  wonderfully  tranfported  in  me- 
ditating upon  the  Divioe  Perfeftions,  and  the  univerfal  concurrence  of  all 
the  nations  under  heaven  in  the  great  article  of  Adoration,  plainly  ihev 
that  devotion  or  religious-worlhip  muft  be  the  effeft  of  a  tradition  from 
fome  firll  Founder  of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  natural 
light  of  Reafon,  or  that  it  proceeds  from  an  Inilinft  implanted  in  the  foul 
it  felf  For  my  part,  1  look  upon  all  thefe  to  be  the  concurrent  caufe?» 
but  which  ever  of  them  Ihall  be  alligned  as  the  principle  of  Divine  wor- 
ihip,  it  manifeilly  points  to  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  firlt  Author  of  it. 

I  may  take  fome  other  opportunity  of  conlidering  thole  particulai- 
/orms  and  methods  of  devotion  which  are  taught  us  by  chriilianity ;  but 
Jfeall  here  oWerve  into  what  errors  even  this  divine  principle  may  fome- 
times  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moderated  by  that  right  reafon  which  was 
^veti  us  as  the  guide  of  all  our  adions. 

.    The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  miflaken  devotion  may  betray  us, 
are  Enthufiafm  and  Superftition. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  objeft  than  a  man  who  has  his  head 
turned  with  religious  Enthufiafm.  A  perfon  that  is  crazed,  though  uith 
pride  or  maUce,  is  a  fight  very  mortifying  to  human  nature  ;  but  when 
the  diltemper  arifes  from  any  indifcreet  fervours  of  devotion,  or  too  in- 
tenfe  an  application  of  the  mind  to  its  miflaken  duties,  it  defervcs  our 
companion  in  a  more  particular  manner.  \Vc  may  however  learn  this  lef- 
fon  from  it,  that  fmce  Devotion  it  felf  (which  one  would  be  apt  to  think 
could  not  be  too  warm)  may  diforder  the  mind,  unlefs  its  heats  arc  tem- 
pered with  caution  and  prudence,  we  fliould  be  particularly  careful  to 
keep  our  reafon  as  cool  as  poflible,  and  to  guard  our  felves  in  all  parts 
of  life  againit  the  influence  of  pafTion,  imagination,  and  conftitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reafon,  is  very  apt 
to  degenerate  into  Enthufiafm.  When  the  mind  finds  her  felf  very  much 
inflamed  with  her  devotions,  ftie  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  they  are 
not  of  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up  by  fomething  Divine  within  her. 
If  flie  indulges  this  thought  too  far,  and  humours  the  growing  paflion, 
fhe  at  lait  flings  her  felf  into  imaginary  raptures  and  ecftafies ;  and  when 
once  fhe  fancies  her  felf  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulfe,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  fhe  flights  human  ordinances,  and  refufes  to  comply  with  any 
eitablifhed  form  of  religion,  as  thinking  her  felf  direfted  by  a  much  fu- 
perior Guide.  Y  i  As 
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As  Enthufiafm  is  a  kind  of  excefs  in  devotion,  Superflition  is  the  excefs 
not  only  of  devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general;  according  to  an  old  hea- 
then faying,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Religentem  ejfe  o^ortet,  Rel'tgiofitm 
nefas\  A  man  Ihould  be  religious,  not  fuperlUtious:  for  as  that  Author  tells 
us,  Nigidius  obferved  upon  this  pailage,  that  the  Latin  words  which  ter- 
minate in  ofus  generally  imply  vitious  charafters,  and  the  having  of  any 
quality  to  an  excefs. 

An  Enthufiafl  in  religion  is  like  an  obftinate  Clown,  a  Superflitious  man 
like  an  infipid  Courtier.  Enthullafm  has  fomething  in  it  of  madnefs,  Su- 
perflition  of  folly.  Moft  of  the  Seds  that  fall  lliort  of  the  Church  of 
England^  have  in  them  llrong  tinftures  of  Enthufiafm,  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  Religion  is  one  huge  over-grown  body  of  childifh  and  idle  Super- 
.  Ititions. 

The  Roman  Catholick  Church  feems  indeed  irrecoverably  loft  in  this 
particular.  If  an  abfurd  drefs  or  behaviour  be  introduced  in  the  world, 
it  will  foon  be  found  out  and  difcarded  :  on  the  contrary,  a  Habit  or  Cere- 
mony, though  never  fo  ridiculous,  which  has  taken  landuary  in  the  Church, 
flicks  in  it  for  ever.  A  G(?;/j/V  Bilhop,  perhaps,  thought  it  proper  to  re- 
peat fuch  a  form  in  fuch  particular  Ihooes  or  flippers;  another  fancied  it 
would  be  very  decent  if  fuch  a  part  of  publick  devotions  were  perform- 
ed with  a  Mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  Crofier  in  his  hand  :  to  this  a  brother 
Vandal,  as  wife  as  the  others,  adds  an  antick  drefs,  which  he  conceived 
would  allude  very  aptly  to  fuch  and  fuch  Mylleries,  till  by  degrees  the 
w^hole  office  has  degenerated  into  an  empty  Ihow, 

-.  Their  fucceflbrs  fee  the  vanity  and  inconvenience  of  thefe  ceremonies; 
but  inftead  of  reforming,  perhaps  add  others  which  they  think  more  fig- 
nificant,  and  which  take  polTefTion  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  never  to 
be  driven  out  after  they  have  been  once  admitted.  I  have  feen  the  Pope 
officiate  at  St.  Teter\,  where,  for  two  hours  together,  he  was  bufied  in 
putting  on  or  off  his  dirlerent  accoutrements,  according  to  the  different 
parts  he  was  to  ad  in  them. 

Nothing  is  fo  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  ornamental  to  hu- 
mane nature,  fetting  afide  the  infinite  advantages  which  arife  from  it,  as  a 
ftrong  fleady  mafculine  piety;  but  Enthufiafm  and  Superflition  are  the  weak- 
nefiTes  of  human  reafon,  that  expofe  us  to  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  Infi- 
dels, and  fink  us  even  below  the  Beafts  that  perifli. 

Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  error  arifing  from  miflaken 
devotion ;  but  becaufe  reflections  on  that  fubjefl:  would  be  of  no  ufe  to 
an  Englijh  Reader,  I  fhali  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

Tuefday, 
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Phoebe  pater ^  ft  dm  hujus  miht  nomims  ufum. 

Nee  falfa  Cl'ymene  culpam  fub  tmagme  C'elat  ,• 

Pigmra  da^  gemtor — —  Ov.  Met. 


THERE  is  a  loofe  tribe  of  men  whom  I  have  not  yet  taken  no- 
tice of,  that  ramble  into  all  the  corners  of  this  great  city,  in  order 
to  feduce  fuch  unfortunate  females  as  fall  into  their  walks.  Thefe 
abandoned  profligates  raife  up  ilTue  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
very  often,  for  a  valuable  confideration,  father  it  upon  the  Church- 
warden. By  this  means  there  are  feveral  married  men  who  have  a  little 
family  in  mod  of  the  pariflics  of  London  and  JVefim'mjlery  and  feveral 
batchelors  who  are  undone  by  a  charge  of  children. 

When  a  man  once  gives  himfelf  this  liberty  of  preying  at  large,  and 
living  upon  the  common,  he  finds  fo  much  game  in  a  populous  city,  that 
it  is  furprifrng  to  confidcr  the  numbers  which  he  fometimes  propagates. 
We  fee  many  a  young  fellow  who  is  fcarcc  of  age,  that  could  lay  his 
claim  to  the  ']us  tr'ium  liberorum^  or  the  privileges  which  were  granted 
by  the  Roman  laws  to  all  fuch  as  were  fathers  of  three  children :  nay,  I 
have  heard  a  rake  who  was  not  quite  live  and  twenty  declare  himfelf 
the  f\thcr  of  a  feventh  fon,  and  very  prudently  determine  to  breed  him 
up  a  Phyfician.  In  fliort,  the  town  is  full  of  tbofe  young  Patriarchs,  not 
to  mention  feveral  battered  Bcaus,  who,  hke  heedlefs  fpendthrifts  that 
fquander  away  their  eilates  before  they  are  mailers  of  them,  have  raifed 
up  their  whole  ilock  of  children  before  marriage. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim  of  an  impudent  libertine  that 
had  a  little  fmattering  of  Heraldry;  and  obferving  how  the  Genealogies 
of  great  families  were  often  drawn  up  in  the  fliapc  of  trees,  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  difpofe  of  his  own  illegitimate  iflue  in  a  figure  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Nee 
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■  Nee  longum  tempMs^  et  ingens. 


Exiit  ad  eeelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 

Mir  at  ur  que  novas  frondes,  et  nonfua  ^otna.  Virg. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with  his  own  name,  fVill.  Maple. 
Out  of  the  fide  of  it  grew  a  large  barren  branch,  infcribed  Mary  Maple^ 
the  name  of  his  unhappy  wife.  The  head  was  adorned  with  five  huge 
boughs.  On  the  bottom  of  the  firfl  was  written  in  capital  charafters 
Kate  Cole,  who  branched  out  into  three  fprigs,  visa.  fVilliam,  Richardy 
and  Rebecca,  Sal  Twiford  gave  birth  to  another  bough  that  Ihot  up  in- 
to Sarah,  Tom,  Will,  and  Frank.  The  third  arm  of  the  tree  had  only 
a  fingle  infant  in  it,  with  a  fpace  left  for  a  fecond,  the  parent  from  whom 
it  fprung  being  near  her  time  when  the  Author  took  this  ingenious  de- 
vice into  his  head.  The  two  other  great  boughs  were  very  plentifully 
loaden  with  fruit  of  the  fame  kind ;  befides  which,  there  were  many 
ornamental  branches  that  did  not  bear.  In  fliort,  a  more  flourifliing  tree 
never  came  out  of  the  Herald's  office. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin  fo  very  proHfick,  is  the  inde- 
fatigable diligence  with  which  they  apply  themfelves  to  their  bufinefs.  A 
-man  does  not  undergo  more  watchings  and  fatigues  in  a  campaign,  than  in 
the  courfe  of  a  vicious  amour.  As  it  is  faid  of  fome  men,  that  they  make 
their  bufmefs  their  pleafure,  thefe  fons  of  darknefs  may  be  faid  to  make 
their  pleafure  their  bufmefs.  They  might  conquer  their  corrupt  inclina- 
tions with  half  the  pains  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 

Nor  is  the  invention  of  thefe  men  lefs  to  be  admired  than  their  indu- 
ftry  and  vigilance.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Afollodorus  the  comick  Po- 
et (who  was  contemporary  with  Menander)  which  is  full  of  humour,  as 
follows :  Thou  may' ft  Jhut  up  thy  doors,  fays  he,  with  bars  and  bolts :  It 
'will  be  impojjible  for  the  blackfmith  to  make  them  fo  f aft,  but  a  cat  and  a 
whoremafter  will  find  a  way  through  them.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  head 
fo  full  of  flratagem  as  that  of  a  Ubidinous  man. 

Were  I  to  propofe  a  puniihment  for  this  infamous  race  of  propaga- 
tors, it  iliould  be  to  fend  them,  after  the  fecond  or  third  offence,  into 
our  American  Colonies,  in  order  to  people  thofe  parts  of  her  Majefly's 
dominions  where  there  is  a  want  of  Inhabitants,  and  in  the  phrafe  of 
Diogenes,  to  plant  n.en.  Some  countries  punilh  this  crime  with  death; 
but  I  think  fuch  a  banifhment  would  be  fufficienr,  and  might  turn  this 
generative  faculty  to  the  advantage  of  the  publick. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  till  thefe  Gentlemen  may  be  thus  difpofed  of,  I 
would  earneftly  exhort  them  to  take  care  of  thofe  unfortunate  creatures 
whom  they  have  brought  into  the  world  by  thefe  indireft  methods,  and 
to  give  their  fpurious  children  fuch  an  education  as  may  render  them 
more  virtuous  than  their  parents.  This  is  the  bell  attonement  they  can 
make  for  their  own  crimes,  and  indeed  the  only  method  that  is  left  them 
to  repair  their  pall  mifcarriages. 

I  would  likewife  defire  them  to  confider,  whether  they  are  not  bound 
in  common  humanity,  as  well  as  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
nature,  to  make  fome  provifion  for  thofe  whom  they  have  not  only 
given  life  to,  but  entailed  upon  them,  though  very  unreafonably,  a  de- 
gree of  fliame  and  difgrace.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  thofe 
depraved  notions  which  prevail  among  us,  and  which  mull  have  taken 
rife  from  our  natural  inclination  to  favour  a  vice  to  which  we  are  fo 
very  prone,  namely,  that  Baftardy  and  Cnckoldom  fliould  be  looked  upon 
as  reproaches,  and  that  the  fhame  which  is  only  due  to  lewdnefs  and  falf- 
hood,  Ihould  fall  in  fo  unreafonable  a  manner  upon  the  perfons  who  are 
innocent. 

I  have  been  infenfibly  drawn  into  this  difcourfe  by  the  following  let- 
ter, which  is  drawn  up  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  fmcerity,  that  I  quellion  not 
but  the  writer  of  it  has  reprefented  his  cafe  in  a  true  genuine  light. 

SIR, 
cc  T  Am  one  of  thofe  people  who  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  world 
"  are  counted  both  infamous  and  unhappy. 

"  My  father  is  a  very  eminent  man  in  this  kingdom,  and  one  who  bears 
"  conliderable  offices  in  it.  I  am  his  fon,  but  my  misfortune  is,  that  I 
"  dare  not  call  him  father,  nor  he  without  Ihame  own  me  as  liis  ilTue,  I 
*'  being  illegitimate,  and  therefore  deprived  of  that  endearing  tender- 
"  nefs  and  unparalleled  fatisfadlion  which  a  good  man  finds  in  the  love 
*'  and  converfation  of  a  parent :  neither  have  I  the  opportunities  to  ren- 
"  der  him  the  duties  of  a  fon,  he  having  always  carried  himfelf  at  fo 
*'  vail  a  dillance,  and  with  fuch  fuperiority  towards  mc,  that  by  long  ufe 
«  I  have  contrad:ed  a  timoroufnefs  when  before  him,  which  hinders  me 
"  f^om  declaring  my  own  nccelTities,  and  giving  him  to  underltand  the 
*'  inconveniencies  I  undergo. 

«  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither  bred  a  fcholar,  a  foldier,nor 
«  to  any  kind  of  bufmefs,  which  renders  me  entirely  uncapable  of  mak- 
«  ing  provifion  for  my  felf  without  his  affillance ;  and  this  creates  a  con- 
tinual 
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"  tinual  uneafinefs  in  my  mind,  fearing  I  iliall  in  time  want  bread ;  my 
"  father,  if  I  may  fo  call  him,  giving  me  hut  very  faint  aifurances  of  do- 
"  ing  any  thing  for  me. 

"  I  have  hitherto  hved  fomewhat  like  a  gentleman,  and  it  would  be 
"  very  hard  for  me  to  labour  for  my  living.  I  am  in  continual  anxiety 
"  for  my  future  fortune,  and  under  a  great  unhappinefs  in  lofmg  the  fweec 
"  converfation  and  friendly  advice  of  my  parents;  fo  that  I  cannot  look 
«  upon  my  felf  otherwiie  than  as  a  moniler  flrangely  fprung  up  in  nature, 
*'  which  every  one  is  aihamed  to  own. 

"  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  fome  natural  parts,  and  by  the  conti- 
"  nual  reading  what  you  have  offered  the  world,  become  an  admirer 
"  thereof,  which  has  drawn  me  to  make  this  confeflion ;  at  the  fame 
"  time  hoping,  if  any  thing  herein  ihall  touch  you  with  a  fenfe  of  pity, 
"  you  would  then  allow  me  the  favour  of  your  opinion  thereupon ;  as 
"  alfo  what  part  I,  being  unlawfully  born,  may  claim  of  the  man's  affedi- 
"  on  who  begot  me,  and  how  far  in  your  opinion  I  am  to  be  thought 
"  his  fon,  or  he  acknowledged  as  my  father.  Your  fentiments  and  ad- 
"  vice  herein  will  be  a  great  confolation  and  fatisfadion  to, 

SIR,  Tour  Admirer,  and 

Humble  Servant i  W.  B. 
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Dectp'tmur  fpecie  reB'i Hor. 


WHEN  I  meet  with  any  vicious  character  that  is  not  generally ■ 
known,  in  order  to  prevent  its  doing  mifchief,  I  draw  it  at 
length,  and  fet  it  up  as  a  fcare-crow ;  by  which  means  I  do  hOt 
only  make  an  example  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  give  warn- 
ing to  all  her  Majefly's  fubjeds,  that  they  may  not  fuHer  by  it.  Thus, 
to  change  the  allufion,  I  have  marked  out  feveral  of  the  ihoals  and  quick- 
fands  of  life,  and  am  continually  employed  in  difcovering  thofe  which  are 
Hill  concealed,  in  order  to  keep  the  ignorant  and  unwary  from  running 

upon 
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upon  them.    It  is  with  this  intention  that  I  publifli  the  following  letter, 
which  brings  to  light  feme  fecrets  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
<c  HP  HE  RE  are  none  of  your  Speculations  which  I  read  over  with 
■*•  «  ^eater  delight,  than  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  the  improve- 
"  ment  of  our  fex.  You  have  endeavoured  to  corred  our  unreafonable 
«  fears  and  fuperllitions,  in  your  feventh  and  twelfth  papers;  our  fancy 
"  for  equipage,  in  your  fifteenth ;  our  love  of  puppet  fliow.s,  in  your 
"  thirty  fif ft ;  our  notions  of  beauty,  in  your  thirty  third ;  our  inclinati- 
"  on  for  romances,  in  your  thirty  feventh ;  our  palfion  for  French  foppe- 
*'  ries,  in  your  forty  fifth ;  our  manhood  and  pa  ty-zeal,  in  your  fifty 
«  feventh  ;  our  abufe  of  dancing,  in  your  fixty  fixth  and  fixty  feventh  ; 
«  our  levity,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty  eighth ;  our  love  of  coxcombs, 
*«  in  your  hundred  and  fifty  fourth,  and  Hundred  and  fifty  feventh;  our 
«  tyranny  over  the  henpeckt,  in  your  hundred  and  feventy  fixth.  You 
"  have  defcribed  the  Tiff  in  your  forty  firft  ;  the  Idol,  in  your  feventy 
•*  third;  the  Demurrer,  in  your  eighty  ninth;  the  Salamander,  in  your 
«  hundred  and  ninety  eighth.  You  have  likewife  taken  to  pieces  our 
"  drefs,  and  reprefented  to  us  the  extravagances  we  are  often  guilty  of 
«  in  that  particular.  You  have  fallen  upon  our  patches,  in  your  fiftieth 
"  and  eighty  firft ;  our  commodes,  in  your  ninety  eighth ;  our  fans  in 
«'  your  hundred  and  fecond ;  our  riding  habits,  in  your  hundred  and 
"  fourth;  our  hoop-petticoats,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty  feventh; 
"  befides  a  great  many  little  blemiflies,  which  you  have  touched  upon 
"  in  your  feveral  other  papers,  and  in  thofe  many  letters  that  are  fcatte- 
"  red  up  and  down  your  works.  At  the  fame  time  we  muft  own,  that 
**  the  -compliments  you  pay  our  fex  are  innumerable,  and  that  thofe  vc- 
*'  ry  faults  which  you  reprefent  in  us,  are  neither  black  in  themfelvcs, 
*'  nor,  as  you  own,  univerfal  among  us.  But,  Sir,  it  is  plain  that  thefe 
«  your  difcourfes  are  calculated  for  none  but  the  falhionable  part  of  wo- 
"  mankind,  and  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  are  rather  indii'crcct  than  vici- 
**  ous.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  fort  of  prortitutes  in  the  lower  part  of  our 
"  fex,  who  are  a  fcandal  to  us,  a<nd  very  well  deferve  to  fall  under  your 
"  cenfure.  I  know  it  would  dcbafe  your  paper  teo  much  to  enter  into 
"  the  behaviour  of  thefe  female  libertines;  but  as  your  remarks  on  fomc 
"  part  of  it  would  be  a  doing  of  juilice  to  feveral  women  of  virtue  and 
*'  honour,  whofe  reputations  fuffer  by  it,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it 
"  improper  to  give  the  publick  fome  accounts  of  this  nature.    You  muft 

Vol.  Ill  Z  «  know. 
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*'  know,  Sirs  I  art!  provoked  to  write  you  this  letter  by  the  behaviour 
"  of  an  infamous  woman,  who  having  palFed  her  youth  in  a  mod  fhame- 
**  lefs  (late  of  pioftitution,  is  now  one  of  thofe  who  gain  their  Livelihood 
"  by  feducing  others,  that  are  younger  than  themfelves,  and  by  eflabHih- 
"  ing  a  criminal  commerce  between  the  two  fexes.  Among  feveral  of 
"  her  artifices  to  get  money,  flie  frequently  perfwades  a  vain  young  fel- 
**  low,  that  fuch  a  woman  of  quality,  or  iuch  a  celebrated  toaft,  enter- 
•'  tains  a  fccret  paffion  for  him,  and  wants  nothing  but  an  opportunity 
"  of  revealing  it :  nay,  (lie  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  write  letters  in  the 
"  name  of  a  woman  of  figure,  to  borrow  money  of  one  of  tlicfe  foolifh 
«  Roderigo^y  which  (lie  has  afterwards  appropriated  to  her  own  ufe.  In 
"  the  mean  time,  the  perfon  who  has  lent  the  money,  has  thought  a  La- 
"  dy  under  obligations  to  him,  who  fcarce  knew  his  name;  and  wondered 
"  at  her  ingratitude  when  he  has  been  with  her,  that  flie  has  not  owned 
"  the  favour,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  honour 
"  to  put  her  in  mind  of  it. 

"  When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets  with  a  man  who  has  vanity 
"  enough  to  give  credit  to  relations  of  this  nature,  flie  turns  him  to  a 
"  very  good  account,  by  repeating  praifes  that  were  never  uttered,  and 
"  delivering  meflages  that  were  never  fent.  As  the  houfe  of  this  lliame- 
**  lefs  creature  is  freqented  by  feveral  foreigners,  I  have  heard  of  another 
"  artifice,  out  of  which  flie  often  raifes  money.  The  foreigner  fighs 
**  after  fome  Brtt'tjh  beauty,  whom  he  only  knows  by  fame :  upon  which 
**  flie  promifes,  if  he  can  be  fecret,  to  procure  him  a  meeting.  The 
"  ftranger,-  raviflied  at  his  good  fortune,  gives  her  a  prefent,  and  in  a 
*'  little  time  is  introduced  to  fome  imaginary  title ;  for  you  muit  know 
"  that  this  cunning  purveyor  has  her  reprefentatives,  upon  this  occafion, 
"  of  fome  of  the  finefl  Ladies  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means,  as  I  am 
**  informed,  it  is  ufual  enough  to  meet  with  a  German  Count  in  foreign 
"  countries,  that  Ihall  make  his  boafts  of  favours  he  has  received  from 
"  women  of  the  highell  ranks,  and  the  moil  unblemifhed  charaders. 
"  Now,  Sir,  what  fafetyis  there  for  a  woman's  reputation,  when  a  Lady 
"  may  be  thus  proftituted  as  it  were  by  proxy,  and  be  reputed  anunchafle 
*'  woman ;  as  the  Hero  in  the  ninth  book  of  T)ryden%  Virgil  is  looked 
"  upon  as  a  coward,  becaufe  the  phantom  which  appeared  in  his  likenefs 
"  ran  away  from  Turnus?  You  may  depend  upon  what  I  relate  to  you 
"  to  be  matter  of  faft,  and  the  pradlice  of  more  than  one  of  thefe  female 
"  panders.  If  you  print  this  letter,  I  may  give  you  fome  further  accounts 
«  of  this  vicious  race  of  women. 

Tour  humble  Servant j  Bclvidcra. 
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I  fliall  add  two  other  letters  on  diffe^rent  fubjefts  to  fill  up  my  paper. 


Mr.  Spectator, 

Am  a  country  clergy- man,   and  hope  you  will  lend  me  your  afTift- 
ance,  in  ridiculing  fome  little  indecencies  which  cannot  fo  pro- 
«  perly  be  expofed  from  the  pulpit. 

-  «*  A  widow  Lady,  who  llraggled  this  fummer  from  London  into  my 
"  parifli  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  as  flie  fays,  appears  every  Sunday  at 
"  Church  with  many  fafliionable  extravagancies,  to  the  great  altonilhmcnt 
"  of  my  congregation. 

«'  But  what  gives  us  the  moft  offence  is  her  theatrical  manner  of  fing- 
"  ing  the  pfalms.  She  introduces  above  fifty  Italian  airs  into  the  hun- 
«'  dredth  pfalm,  and  whilft  we  begin  All  Teople  in  the  old  folemn  tune 
«  of  our  fore-fathers,  Ihe  in  a  quite  different  key  runs  divifions  on  the 
«  vowels,  and  adorns  them  with  the  graces  of  Nicolini ;  if  fhe  meets 
«*'  with  eke  or  aye,  which  are  frequent  in  the  metre  of  Hopkins  and 
«  Sternholdy  we  are  certain  to  hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute 
«  after  us  to  fome  fprightly  airs  of  the  opera.  

**  I  am  very  fir  from  being  an  enemy  to  church  mufic ;  but  fear  this 
*  abufeofitmay  make  my  parifli  ridiculous,  who  already  look  on  the 
*'  finging  pfalms  as  an  entertainment,  and  not  part  of  their  devotion : 
«  Befides,  I  am  apprehenfive  that  the  infedion  may  fpread,  for  Squire 
**  Squeeknm^  who  by  his  voice  feems  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  to  be 
«  cut  out  for  an  Italian  finger,  was  laft  Sunday  pradlifing  the  fame  airs. 

*'  I  know  the  Lady's  principles,  and  that  flie  will  plead  the  toleration, 
"  which  (as  fhe  fancies)  allows  her  non-conformity  in  this  particular; 
<«  but  I  beg  you  to  acquaint  her,  that  finging  the  pfalms  in  a  different 
«  tune  from  the  refl  of  the  congregation,  is  a  fort  of  fchifm  not  tolerated 
"  by  that  aft. 

/<?W,      S  I  Ry 

Tour  very  bumble  Servant,  R,  S. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
CcJ  N  your  paper  upon  Temperance,  youprefcribe  to  us  a  rule  for  drink- 
"  ing,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple.,  in  the  following  words ;  the 
"  firji  glafsfor  my  f elf,  the  fee ond  for  my  friends^  the  third  for  good  hu~ 
'■'■  monr,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies.  Now,  Sir,  you  mufl  know 
**  that  I  have  read  this  your  Spectator  in  a  club  whereof  I  am  a  member; 
**  when  our  Prefident  told  us  there  was  certainly  an  error  in  the  print, 

Z.  i  and 
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"  and  that  the  word  Glafs  fliould  be  Bottle ;  and  therefore  has  ordered 
*'  me  to  inform  you  of  this  miilake,  and  to  defire  you  to  publilh  the 
*  following  errata  :  In  the  paper  of  Saturdays  OEiober  13,  Col.  3,  Line 
«  II,  for  Glajs  read  Bottle. 

Tours t  Robin  Good- fellow. 
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Ommbm  m  terris,  qua  fimt  a  Gadihus  ufque 
Anroram  et  Gangem.,  pauci  d'tgnofcerie  pojpmt 
Vera  bona,   atque  tilts  mtdtum  dtverfa^    remota 
Error'ts  nebula Juv. 


IN  my  lafl  Saturday^  paper  I  laid  down  fome  thoughts  upon  Devotion 
in  general,  and  fliall  here  fhew  what  were  the  notions  of  the  moft 
refined  heathens  on  this  fubjed;,  as  they  are  reprefentcd  in  Tlato\ 
dialogue  upon  prayer,  entitled,  Alcibiades  the  Second,  which  doubtlefs 
gave  occafion  to  Juvenal^  tenth  Satyr,  and  to  the  fecond  Satyr  of  Ter~ 
Jius ;  as  the  lalt  of  thefe  Authors  has  almoft  tranfcribed  the  preceding 
dialogue,  entitled,-  Alcibiades  the  Firft,  in  his  fourth  Satyr. 

The  Speakers  in  this  dialogue  upon  prayer,  are  Socrates  and  Alcibiades; 
and  the  fubftance  of  it  (when  drawn  together  out  of  the  intricacies  and 
digreffions)  as  follows. 

Socrates  meeting  his  Pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he  was  going  to  his  devotions, 
and  obferving  his  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  the  earth  with  great  ferioufnefs 
and  attention,  tells  him,  that  he  had  rcafon  to  be  thoughtful  on  that  oc- 
cafion, fince  it  was  poflible  for  a  man  to  bring  down  evils  upon  himfelf 
by  his  own  prayers,  and  that  thofe  things  which  the  gods  fend  him  in 
anfwer  to  his  petitions  might  turn  to  his  deftru(^tion  :  this,  fays  he,  may 
hot  only  happen  when  a  man  prays  for  what  he  knows  is  mifchievous  in 
"its  own  nature,  as  Oedipus  implored  the  gods  to  fow  difi^enfion  between 
his  fons ;  but  when  he  prays  for  what  he  believes  would  be  for  his  good, 
and  againft  what  he  believes  would  be  to  his  detriment.    This  the  Phi- 

lofopher 
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lofopher  flicwsmuft  neeefTarily  happen  among  us,  fince  moflmen  kxt  blifld- 
ed  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  pafTion,  which  hinder  them  from  feeing 
fuch  things  as  are  really  beneficial  to  them.  For  an  inllance,he  zsks^ki- 
blades.,  Whether  he  would  not  be  thoroughly  pleafed  if  that  God  to  whom 
he  was  going  to  addrefs  himfelf,  fliould  promife  to  make  him  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  whole  earth  ?     Akibiades  anfwers.   That  he  fliould  doubt- 
lefs  look  upon  fuch  a  promife  as  the  greateil  favour  that  could  be  bellowed 
upon  him.     Socrates  then  asks  him,  If  after  receiving  this  great  favour 
he  would  be  content  to  lofe  his  Ufe  ?    or  if  he  would  receive  it  though 
he  was  fure  he  would  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it  ?    To  both  which  queilions 
Akibiades  anfwers  in  the  negative.     Socrates  then  fhews  him  from  the 
examples  of  others,  how  thefe  might  very  probably  be  the  effeds  of  fuch 
a  bleiling.    He  then  adds,  that  other  reputed  pieces  of  good  fortune, 
as  that  of  having  a  fon,  or  procuring  the  highell  poll  in  a  government, 
are  fubjeft  to  the  like  fatal  confequences ;    which  neverthelels,  fays  he, 
men  ardently  defirc,  and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if  they  thought  their 
prayers  might  be  effeftual  for  the  obtaining  of  them. 

Having  ellabliflied  this  great  point.  That  all  the  mod  apparent  blellings 
in  this  Hfe  are  obnoxious  to  fuch  dreadful  confequences,  and  that  no 
man  knows  what  in  its  events  would  prove  to  him  a  bleiling  or  a  curfe, 
he  teaches  Akibiades  after  what  manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  firil  place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the  Model  of  his  devo- 
tion, a  fliort  prayer,  which  a  Greek  Poet  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his 
friends,  in  the  following  words ;  O  Jupiter,  gi've  us  tbofe  things  which 
are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are  fuch  things  as  we  fray  for^  or  fuch 
things  as  we  do  not  pray  for  ;  aud  remove  from  us  thofe  things  which 
are  hurtful^  though  they  are  fuch  things  as  we  pray  for. 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  his  Difciple  may  ask  fuch  things  as  are  expe- 
dient for  him,  he  Ihews  him,  that  it  is  abfolutely  nccellary  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  iludy  of  true  wifdom,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
is  his  chief  good,  and  the  molt  fuitable  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  lait  place  he  informs  him,  that  the  beft  methods  he 
could  make  ufe  of  to  draw  down  bleffings  upon  himfclf,  and  to  render 
his  prayers  acceptable,  would  be  to  live  in  a  conllant  practice  of  his  duty 
towards  the  gods,  and  towards  men.  Under  this  head  he  very  much  re- 
commends a  form  of  prayer  the  Lacedemonians  made  ufe  of,  in  which 
they  petition  the  gods,  to  give  them  all  good  things^  fo  long  as  they  are 
•virtuous.  Under  this  head  likewife  he  gives  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  an  Oracle  to  the  following  purpofe. 

When 
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When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the  Lacedemonians  received 
many  defeats  both  by  fea  and  land,  they  fent  a  melTage  to  the  Oracle  of 
JujpiterAtHmon^  to  ask  the  reafon  why  they  who  crefted  fo  many  temples 
to  the  gods,  and  adorned  them  with  fuch  coflly  offerings ;  why  they 
who  had  inftituted  fo  many  feftivals,  and  accompanied  them  with  fuch 
pomps  and  ceremonies ;  in  fhort,  why  they  who  had  flain  fo  many  he- 
catombs at  their  Altars,  fliould  be  lefs  fuccefsful  than  the  Lacedemonians^ 
who  fell  fo  fhort  of  them  in  all  thefe  particulars.  To  this,  fays  he,  the 
Oracle  made  the  following  reply  ;  /  am  -better  f  leafed  with  the  prayer 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  than  with  all  the  oblations  of  the  Greeks.  As 
this  prayer  implyed  and  encouraged  virtue  in  thofe  who  made  it ;  the 
Philofopher  proceeds  to  fliew  how  the  moil  vicious  man  might  be  de- 
vout, fo  far  as  viftims  could  make  him,  but  that  his  offerings  were  re- 
garded by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and  his  petitions  as  blafphemies.  He 
hkewife  quotes  on  this  occafion  two  verfes  out  of  Horner^  in  which  the 
Poet  fays,  that  the  fcent  of  the  Trojan  facrifices  was  carried  up  to  hea- 
ven by  the  winds  ;  but  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  who 
were  difpleafed  with  Triam  and  all  his  people. 

The  conclullon  of  this  dialogue  is  very  remarkable.  Socrates  having 
deterred  Alcibiades  from  the  prayers  and  facritices  which  he  was  going 
to  offer,  by  fetting  forth  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  of  performing 
that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds  thefe  words,  We  muji  therefore  wait  till 
fuch  time  as  we  may  learn  how  to  behave  our  felves  towards  the  gods^ 
and  towards  men.  But  when  will  that  time  come,  fays  Alcibiades^  and 
who  is  it  that  will  inffrufl  us  ?  for  i  would  fain  fee  this  man,  whoever  he 
is.  It  is  one,  fays  Socrates^  who  takes  care  of  you  ;  but  as  Homer  tells 
us,  that  Minerva  removed  the  Mift  from  Tiiomedes  his  eyes,  that  he 
might  plainly  difcover  both  gods  and  men  ;  fo  the  darknefs  that  hangs 
upon  your  mind  mull  be  removed,  before  you  are  able  to  difcern  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil.  Let  him  remove  from  my  mind,  fays  Alcibiades^ 
the  darknefs,  and  what  effe  he  pleafes ;  I  am  determined  to  refufe  no- 
thing he  fhall  order  me,  whoever  he  is,  fo  that  I  may  become  the  better 
man  by  it.  The  remaining  part  of  this  dialogue  is  very  obfcure  :  there 
is  fomething  in  it  that  would  make  us  think  Socrates  hinted  at  himfelf, 
when  he*  fpoke  of  this  divine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the  world, 
did  not  he  own  that  he  himfelf  was  in  this  refpeft  as  much  at  a  lofs," 
and  in  as  great  dillrefs  as  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclufion  as  a  prediftion  of  our 
Saviour,  or  at  leaft  that  Socrates^  like  theMigh-prieft,prophefied  unknow- 

ingl}'. 
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ingly,  and  pointed  at  that  divine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the  world 
fome  ages  after  him.  However  that  may  be,  we  iind  that  this  great 
Philofopher  faw,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  that  it  was  fuitable  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  divine  nature,  to  fend  a  perfon  into  the  world  who  ihould 
inftruft  mankind  in  the  duties  of  rehgion,  and,  in  particular,  teach  them 
how  to  pray. 

W hover  reads  this  abilrad;  of  Tlato's  difcourfe  on  prayer,  will,  I  be*- 
lieve,  naturally  make  this  refleftion,  That  the  great  Founder  of  our  reli- 
gion, as  well  by  his  own  example,  as  in  the  form  of  prayer  which   he 
taught  his  Difciples,  did  not  only  keep  up  to  thofe  rules  which  the  light 
of  nature  had  fuggerted  to  this  great  Philofopher,  but  inltruded  his  Di- 
fciples in  the  whole  extent  of  this  duty,  as  well  as  of  all  others.     He  di- 
refted  themto  the  proper  objeft  of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  accor- 
ding to  the  third  rule  above-mentioned,  to  apply  themfelves  to  him  in 
their  clofets,  without  fliow  or  ollentation,  and  to  worlhip  him  in  Spirit 
«nd  in  Truth.     As  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  form  of  prayer  implored 
the  Gods  in  general  to  give  them  all  good  things  fo  long  as  they  were 
virtuous,  we  ask  in  particular  that  our  offences  may  he  forgiiMM,  as  we 
forgive  thofe  of  others.    If  we  look  into  the  fecond  rule  which  Socrates 
has  prcfcribed,  namely,  That  we  fliould  apply  our  felves  to   the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things  as  are  bed  for  us,  this  too  is  explained  at  large  in 
the  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel,  where  we  are  taught  in  feveral  inilances  to 
regard  thofe  things  as  curfes,  which  appear  as  blellings  in  the  eye  of  the 
world;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  eileem  thofe  things  as  blefTmgs,  which 
to  the  generaUty  of  mankind  appear  as  curfes.     Thus  in  the  form  which 
is  prefcribed  to  us,  we  only  pray  for  that  happinefs  which  is  our  chief 
good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  exiltencc,  when  we  petition  the  fupreme 
Being  for  the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  being  follicitous  for  no  other  tempo- 
ral blelling  but  our  daily  fnjienance.     On  the  other  fide,  we  pray  againlt 
nothing  but  fin,  and  againll  evil  in  general,  leaving  it  with  omnifcicnce  to 
determine  what  is  really  fuch.     If  we  look  into  the  firll  of  Socrates  his 
rules  of  Prayer,  in  which  he  recommends  the  above-mentioned  form  of 
the  ancient  Poet,  we  find  that  Form  not  only  comprehended,  but  very 
much  improved  in  the  petition,  wherein  we  pray  to  the  fupreme  Being 
that  his  Will  may  be  done :  which  is  of  the  fame  force  with  that  Form 
which  our  Saviour  ufed,  when  he   prayed  againfl  the   moll  painful  aud 
molt  ignominious  of  deaths,  Neverthelefs  not  my  will.,  but  thine  be  done. 
This  comprehenfive  petition  is  the  moll  humble,  as  well  as  the  mofi:  pru- 
dent, that  can  be  offered  up  from  the  creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  fup- 
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pofes  the  fupreme  Being  wills  nothing  but  what  is  for  our  good,  and  that 
he  knows  better  thaa  our  felves  what  is  fo. 
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'E^hrii  cLju.&iKt',  b^i  p'ytov  kxky.c.  Slmonides. 


THERE  are  no  Authors  I  am  more  pleafed  with,  than  thofe  who 
fliew  humane  nature  in  a  variety  of  views,  and  defcribe  the  fe- 
veral  ages  of  the  world  in  their  different  manners.  A  Reader 
cannot  b1  more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  comparing  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  his- own  times,  with  thofe  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  his 
fore-fathers ;  and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind  between  his  own  pri- 
vate charader,  and  that  of  other  perfons,  whether  of  his  own  age,  or  of 
the  ages  that  went  before  him.  The  contemplation  of  mankind  under 
thefe  changeable  colours,  is  apt  to  fhame  us  out  of  any  particular  vice,  or 
animate  us  to  any  particular  virtue ;  to  make  us  pleafed  or  difpleafed  with 
our  felves  in  the  molt  proper  points,  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and 
prepoHeflion,  and  redlify  that  narrownefs  of  temper  which  inclines  us 
to  think  amifs  of  thofe  who  differ  from  our  felves. 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  moll  remote  ages  of  the  world,  we 
difcover  humane  nature  in  her  fimplicity ;  and  the  more  we  come  down- 
ward towards  our  own  times,  may  ohferve  her  hiding  her  felf  in  artifi- 
ces and  refinements,  poliflied  infenfibly  out  of  her  original  plainnefs,  and 
at  length  entirely  loft  under  form  and  ceremony,  and  (what  we  call) 
good  breeding.  Read  the  accounts  of  men  and  women  as  they  are 
given  us  by  the  inoft  ancient  writers,  both  facred  and  prophane, 
and  you  would  think  you  were  reading  the  hiftory  of  another  fpecies. 
Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there  arc  none  who  inltruft  us  more 
openly  in  the  manners  of  their  refpedive  times  in  which  they  lived,  than 
thofe  who  have  employed  themfelves  in  fatyr,  under  what  drefs  foever  it 
may  appear;  as  there  are -no  other  Authors  vvhofe  province  it  is  to  en- 
ter 
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ter  fo  direftly  into  the  ways  of  men,  and   fet  their  mifcarriages  in  fo 
Itrong  a  light. 

Simonides,  a  Poet  famous  in  his  generation,  is  I  think  Author  of  the 
oldefl:  Satyr  that  is  now  extant ;  and,  as  fome  fay,  of  the  firit  that  was 
ever  written.  This  Poet  flouriflied  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
fiege  of  Troy ;  and  Jhews,  by  his  way  of  writing,  the  fimpUcity,  or  ra- 
ther coarfenefs,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  I  have  taken  notice,  in 
my  hundred  and  fixty  firll  Speculation,  that  the  rule  of  obferving  what 
the  French  call  the  Bienfeance,  in  an  allulion,  has  been  found  out  of  lat- 
ter years ;  and  th.u  the  ancients,  provided  there  was  a  likenefs  in  their 
fimilitudes,  did  not  much  trouble  themfelves  about  the  decency  of  the 
comparilbn.  The  Satyrs  or  lambicks  of  Simortides,  with  which  I  fliall 
entertain  my  Readers  in  the  prefent  paper,  arc  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
what  I  formerly  advanced.  The  fubjeft  of  this  Satyr  is  Woman.  He 
defcribes  the  fex  in  their  feveral  characters,  which  he  derives  to  them 
from  a  fanciful  fuppofition  raifed  upon  the  dodrine  of  Pra;- exigence. 
He  tells  us.  That  the  Gods  formed  the  Souls  of  women  out  of  thofe 
feeds  and  principles  which  compofe  feveral  kinds  of  animals  and  ele- 
ments ;  and  that  their  good  or  bad  difpofitions  arife  in  them  according 
as  fuch  and  fuch  feeds  and  principles  predominate  in  their  conflitutions. 
I  have  tranflated  the  Author  very  faithfully,  and  if  not  word  for  word 
(which  our  language  would  not  bear)  at  lead  fo  as  to  comprehend 
every  one  of  his  fentiments,  without  adding  any  thing  of  my  own.  I 
have  already  apologized  for  this  Author's  want  of  delicacy,  and  muft 
further  premife.  That  the  following  Satyr  afTeds  only  fome  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  fex,  and  not  thofe  who  have  been  refined  by  a  polite  educa- 
tion, which  was  not  fo  common  in  the  age  of  this  Poet. 

In  the  beginning  God  made  the  Souls  of  iz'omankind  out  of  different 
materials^  and  in  a  feparate  Jiate  from  their  bodies. 

The  Souls  of  one  kind  of  women  were  formed  out  of  thofe  ingredients 
which  comfofe  a  Swine.  A  woman  of  this  make  is  a  flut  in  her  houfe^ 
and  a  glutton  at  her  table.  She  is  uncleanly  in  her  ferfon,  ajlattern 
in  her  drefs,  and  her  family  is  no  better  than  a  dunghil. 

A  fecond  fort  of  female  Soul  was  formed  out  of  the  fame  materials  that 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  Fox.  Such  an  one  is  what  we  call  a  nota- 
ble difcefning  woman.,  who  has  an  inflght  into  every  thing,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad.  In  this  Jpecies  of  females  there  are  fome  virtuous  and  fome 
vicious. 
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^  third  kind  of  women  were  made  up  of  Canine  f  articles.  Thefe  are 
what  we  commonly  call  Scolds,  who  imitate  the  animals  out  of  which  they 
were  taken,  that  are  always  bujy  and  barking,  that  fnarl  at  every  one 
who  comes  in  their  way,  and  live  in  perpetual  clamour. 

The  fourth  kind  of  women  were  made  out  of  the  earth.      Thefe  are  your 
fluggards,  who  pafs  away  their  tifne  in  indolence  and  ignorance,  hover  over 
the  fire  a  whole  winter,    and  apply  themfelves  with  alacrity  to  no  kind  of 
bufinefs  but  eating. 

The  fifth  fpecies  of  females  were  made  out  of  the  fea.  Thefe  arew$- 
men  of  variable  uneven  tempers,  fomctimes  allftorm  and  tempeft,  fome- 
times  all  calm  and  funjhine.  The  ftranger  who  fees  one  of  thefe  in  her 
fmiles  and  fmoothnefs,  would  cry  her  up  for  a  miracle  of  good  humour  \\but 
on  a  fudden  her  looks  and  words  are  changed,  /he  is  nothing  but  fury  and 
outrage,  noife  and  hurricane. 

The  fixth  fpecies  were  made  up  of  the  ingredients  which  compofe  an  afs, 

or  a,  beafi  of  burden.     Thefe  are  naturally  ex ceeding  flothful,  but  upon  the 

husbands  exerting  his  authority,  will  live  upon  hard  fare,  and  do  every 

thing  to  pleafe  him.     They  are  however  far  from  being  averfe  to  Venereal 

pleafure,  and  feldom  refufe  a  male  companion. 

The  cat  furnijhed  materials  for  a  feventh  fpecies  of  women,  who  are  of 
a  melancholy,  froward,  unamiable  nature,  and  fo  repugnant  to  the  offers 
of  love,  that  they  fiy  in  the  face  of  their  husband  when  he  approaches 
them  with  conjugal  endearments.  This  fpecies  of  women  are  likewife 
fiibje£t  to  little  thefts,  cheats,  and  pilfer ings. 

The  Mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which  was  never  broke  to  any  fervile 
toil  and  labour,  compofed  an  eighth  fpecies  of  women.  Thefe  are  they  who 
have  little  regard  for  their  husbands,  who  pafs  away  their  time  in  dref 
fing,  bathing,  and  perfuming ;  who  throw  their  hair  into  the  niceft  curls, 
and  trick  it  up  with  the  fair  eft  flowers  and  garlands.  A  woman  of  this 
fpecies  is  a  very  pretty  thing  for  a  ftranger  to  look  upon,  but  very  detri- 
mental to  the  owner,  unlefs  it  be  a  King  or  Trince  who  takes  a  fancy  to 
fuch  a  toy. 

The  ninth  /pedes  of  females  were  taken  out  of  the  Ape.  Thefe  are  fitch 
as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful  in  themfelves^ 
and  endeavour  to  detra6l  from  or  ridicule  every  thing  which  appears  Jo 
in  others. 

The  tenth  and  laft  fpecies  of  women  were  made  out  of  the  Bee :  and 
happy  is  the  man  who  gets  fuch  an  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altoge- 
ther fault  lefs  and  unblameable ;  her  family  flour ifljes  and  improves  by  her 

good 
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good  management.  She  loves  her  husband^  and  is  beloved  by  him.  She 
brings  him  a  race  of  beaut ifiil  and  virtuous  children.  She  dijiinguifhes 
her  /elf  among  her  /ex.  She  is  fnrrounded  'with  graces.  She  never  fits 
among  the  loofe  tribe  of  women,  nor  fa(fes  a'xay  her  time  with  them  in 
wanton  difconrfes.  She  is  full  of  virtue  and  frudenccy  and  is  the  beji 
wife  rZ?/?/^  Jupiter  can  bejioiv  on  vjan. 

I  fliall  conclude  thefe  lambicks  with  the  motto  of  this  paper,  which  is 
a  fragment  of  the  fame  Author  :  A  man  cannot  foffefs  any  thing  that  is 
better  than  a  good  woman,  nor  any  thing  that  is  worfe  than  a  bad  one. 

As  the  Poet  has  Ihcwn  a  great  penetration  in  this  diverfity  of  female 
charafters,  he  has  avoided  the  fault  which  Juvenal nr\di  Monfieur  Boilcau 
are  guilty  of,  the  former  in  his  fixth,  and  the  other  in  his  laft  Satyr, 
where  they  have  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  fex  in  general,  without  do- 
ing juftice  to  the  valuable  part  of  it.  Such  levelling  Satyrs  are  of  no 
ufe  to  the  world,  and  for  this  reafon  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
French  Author  above-mentioned,  who  was  a  man  of  exquifite  judgment, 
and  a  lover  of  virtue,  could  think  humane  nature  a  proper  fubjeft  for 
Satyr  in  another  of  his  celebrated  pieces,  which  is  called  The  Satyr  upon 
Man.  What  vice  or  frailty  can  a  difcourfe  correft,  which  cenfures  the 
whole  fpecies  alike,  and  endeavours  to  flievv  by  fome  fuperficial  llrokes 
of  wit,  that  brutes  are  the  more  excellent  creatures  of  the  two  ?  A  Satyr 
ihould  expofe  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and  make  a  due  difcrimi- 
nation  between  thofe  who  are,  and  thofe  who  are  not  the  proper  objefts 
of  it. 


N®2ii.         Ihurfday-,  November  i. 


FiBts  memtnerit  nos  jocari  Fabulis.  Phxd. 


HAVING  lately  tranflated  the  fragment  of  an  old  Poet,  which 
defcribes  womankind  under  feveral  charafters,  and  fuppofes  them 
to  have  drawn  their  different  manners  and  difpofitions  from  thofe 
animals  and  elements  out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  were  compounded ; 
1  had  fome  thoughts  of  giving  the  fex  their  revenge,  by  laying  together 

A  a  z  in 
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in  another  paper  the  many  vicious  charafters  which  prevail  in  the  male 
world,  and  ihewing  the  different  ingredients  that  go  to  the  making  up 
of  luch  different  humours  and  conditutions.  Horace  has  a  thought  which 
is  fomething  akin  to  this,  when,  in  order  to  excufe  himfelf  to  his  Mi- 
ffrefs,  for  an  invedtive  which  he  had  written  againll  her,  and  to  account 
for  that  unreafonable  fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often  tranfport- 
ed,  he  tells  us,  that  when  Trometheus  made  his  man  of  clay,  in  the  knead- 
ing up  of  the  heart  he  feafoned  it  with  fome  furious  particles  of  the  Lion. 
But  upon  turning  this  plan  to  and  fro  in  my  thoughts,  I  obferved  fo  many 
unaccountable  humours  in  man,  that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what  animals 
to  fetch  them.  Male  fouls  are  diverfify'd  with  fo  many  charafters,  that 
the  world  has  not  variety  of  materials  fufficient  to  furnifli  out  their  diffe- 
rent tempers  and  inclinations.  The  creation,  with  all  its  animals  and 
elements,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  fupply  their  feveral  extrava- 
gances. 

Inftead  therefore  of  purfuing  the  thought  of  SmonUes^  I  fhall  obferve 
that  as  he  has  expofed  the  vicious  part  of  women  from  the  doftrine  of 
Prseexiftence,  fome  of  the  ancient  Philofophers  have,  in  a  manner,  faty- 
rized  the  vicious  part  of  the  human  fpecies  in  general,  from  a  notion  of 
the  foul's  Portexiftence,  if  I  may  fo  call  it  ;  and  that  as  S'tmonides  de- 
fcribes  brutes  entering  into  the  compofition  of  women,  others  have  re- 
prefented  humane  fouls  as  entering  into  brutes.  This  is  commonly  term- 
ed the  doftrine  of  Tranfmigration,  which  fuppofes  that  humane  fouls, 
upon  their  leaving  the  body,  become  the  fouls  of  fuch  kinds  of  brutes  as 
they  mofl  refemble  in  their  manners ;  or  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  Mr. 
^ryden  has  defcribed  it  in  his  tranflation  of  Tythagoras  his  fpeech  in  the 
fifteenth  book  of  Ovid.,  where  that  Philofopher  diffwades  his  hearers  from 
eating  fleih. 

Thus  all  things  are  but  alter  d.,  nothing  dies. 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodyd  fpirit  flies  : 
By  time,  or  force,  or  Jlcknefs  difpofefs'd. 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  bird  or  beaft. 
Or  hunts  without  till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  aEluates  thofe  according  to  their  kind  : 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  to/s'd : 
The  foul  is  fill  the  fame,  the  figure  only  loft. 
Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 
To  fkafe  the  tafe  of  glutton-appetite  ; 

But 
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But  fuffer  inmate  fouls  fecure  to  disijellt 
Leaji  from  their-  feats  your  parents  you  exfel ; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
^  Or  from  a  beajl  dijlodge  a  brother  s  mind. 

Tlato  in  the  vifion  of  Erus  the  Armenian,  which  I  may  pofTibly  make 
the  fubjeft  of  a  future  fpeculation,  records  fome  beautiful  tranfmigrations ; 
as  that  the  foul  of  Orpheus,  who  was  mufical,  melancholy,  and  a  woman- 
hater,  entered  into  a  Swan  ;  the  foul  of  Ajax,  which  u'as  all  wrath  and 
fiercenefs,  into  a  Lion  ;  the  foul  o'i  Agamemnon,  that  was  rapacious  and 
imperial,  into  an  Eagle  ;  and  the  foul  of  Therftes,  who  was  a  mimick 
and  a  buffoon,  into  a  Monkey, 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  Prologue  to  one  of  his  Comedies,  has  touched  up- 
on this  dodrine  with  great  humour. 

Thus  Ariftotle'j  foul,  of  old  that  ivas. 
May  now  be  damned  to  animate  an  afs  ; 
Or  in  this  very  houfe,  for  ought  we  know., 
Is  doing  painful  penance  in  fome  Beau. 

I  ihall  fill  up  this  paper  with  fome  Letters  which  my  lafl:  Tuefday\  Spe- 
culation has  produced.  My  following  correfpondents  will  fhew,  what  I 
there  obferved,  that  the  Speculation  of  that  day  afFeds  only  thre  lower 
part  of  the  fex. 

From  my  houfe  in  the  Strand,  Oftober  30,    171 1, 

Mr.  Spectator, 
(C  I  JPori  reading  your  Tuefdays  paper,  I  find  by  feveral  fymptoms  in 
my  conftitution,  that  I  am  a  Bee.  My  ihop,  or  if  you  pleafe  to 
"  call  it  fo,  my  Cell,  is  in  that  great  Hive  of  females  which  goes  by  the 
"  name  of  the  New- Exchange  ;  where  I  am  daily  employed  in  gathering 
"  together  a  little  flock  of  gain  from  the  finefl  flowers  about  the  town, 
"  I  mean  the  Ladies  and  the  Beaus.  I  have  a  numerous  fwarm  of  chil- 
"  dren,  to  whom  I  give  the  beft  education  I  am  able :  but,  Sir,  it  is  my 
«  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  Drone,  who  lives  upon  what  I  get  with- 
♦*  out  bringing  any  thing  into  the  common  flock.  Now,  Sir,  as  on  the 
"  one  hand  I  take  care  not  to  behave  my  felf  towards  him  like  a  Wafp,, 
"  fo  likewife  I  would  not  have  him  look  upon  me  as  a  hfumble  Bee  ;  for 
"  which  reafon  I  do  all  I  can  to  put  him  upon  laying  up  provifions  for  a 
*«  bad  day,  and  frequently  reprefent  to  him  the  fatal  effeds  his  fioth  and 

"  negli- 
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"  negligence  may  bring  upon  us  in  our  old  age.  I  muft  beg  that  you  will 
*'  join  with  me  in  your  good  advice  upon  this  occafion,  and  you  will  for 
"  ever  oblige 

Tour  humble  Servant,    MELISSA. 

S  I  Ry  Ticcadilly,  OBober  31,  1711. 

cc  T  Am  joined  in  wedlock  for  my  fms  to  one  of  thofe  Fillies  who  are 
«  defcribed  in  the  old  Poet  with  that  hard  name  you  gave  us  the 
"  other  day.  She  has  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  skin  as  foft  as  filk  :  but, 
"  Sir,  flie  paflTes  half  her  life  at  her  glafs,  and  almofl  ruins  me  in  ribbons. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft  man,  and  in  danger  of  break- 
*'  ing  by  her  lazinefs  and  expenfivenefs.  Pray,  Mafter,  tell  me  in  your 
*'  next  paper,  whether  I  may  not  expeft  of  her  fo  much  drudgery  as  to 
>**  take  care  of  her  family,  and  curry  her  hide  in  cafe  of  refufal. 

Tour  loving  friend,  Barnaby  Brittle. 

Mr.  Spectator,  Cheap  fide,  October  30. 

^c  T  Am  mightily  pleafed  with  the  humour  of  the  Cat,  be  fo  kind  as  to 
"  enlarge  upon  that  fubjeft. 

Tours  till  death,  Jofiah  Henpeck. 

5P.  S.  •"  You  muft  know  I  am  married  to  a  Grimalkin. 

SIR,  Wafping,  October  31,  ijrii. 

^4  "C  VER  fmce  your  Spelfator  of  Tuefday  laft  came  into  our  family, 
"  my  husband  is  pleafed  to  call  me  his  Oceana,  becaufe  the  foolifh 
'"  old  Poet  that  you  have  tranflated  fays.  That  the  fouls  of  fome  women 
*'  are  made  of  fea-water.  This,  it  feems,  has  encouraged  my  fauce-box 
''  to  be  witty  upon  me.  When  I  am  angry,  he  cries,  Pr'ythee  my  dear 
«  be  calm  ;  when  I  chide  one  of  my  fervants,  pr'ythee  child  do  not  blufier. 
"  He  had  the  impudence  about  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a 
"  feafaring  man,  and  muft  expeft  to  divide  his  life  between  Storm  and 
«  Sunflnne.  When  Lbeftir  my  felf  with  any  fpirit  in  my  family,  it  is 
«  high  fea  in  his  houfe  ;  and  when  I  fit  ftill  without  doing  any  thing,  his 
"  affairs  forfooth  are  wind-bound.  When  I  ask  him  whether  it  rains,  he 
"  makes  anfwer,  it  is  no  matter,  fo  that  it  be  fair  weather  within  doors. 
"  In  fliort.  Sir,  I  cannot  fpeak  my  mind  freely  to  him-  but  I  either  fwell 
*'  or  rage,  or  do  fomething  that  is  not  fit  for  a  civil  woman  to  hear. 
"  Pray  Mr.  Spec  tat  o  r,  fmce  you  are  fo  fliarp  upon  other  women,  let 
"  us  know  what  materials  your  wife  is  made  of,  if  you  have  one.    I  fup- 

"  pofe 
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«  pofe  you  would  make  us  a  parcel  of  poor-fpirited  tame  infipid  crea- 
«  tures;  but,  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  paffions 
«'  in  us  as  your  felf,  and  that  a  woman  was  never  deligncd  to  be  a  milk- 
"  fop. 


MARTHA  TEMTEST. 


N*2i3.      Saturday^  November'^. 


■Mens  fibi  confaa  reBi.  Virg. 


IT  is  the  great  art  and  fecrct  of  Chriftianity,  if  I  may  ufe  that  phrafe, 
to  manage  our  actions  to  the    bcfl  advantage,  and  dired  them  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  every  thing  we  do  may  turn  to  account  at  that 
great  day,  when  every  thing  we  have  done  will  be  fet  before  us. 

In  order  to  give  this  confideration  its  full  weight,  we  may  call  all  our 
aftions  under  the  divifion  of  fuch  as  are  in  themfelves  cither  good,  evil> 
or  indifferent.  If  we  divide  our  intentions  after  the  fame  manner,  and 
confidcr  them  with  regard  to  our  aftions,  we  may  difcover  that  great 
art  and  fecret  of  religion  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

A  good  intention  joined  to  a  good  adion,  gives  it  its  proper  force 
and  efficacy;  joined  to  an  evil  aftion,  extenuates  its  malignity, and 
in  fome  cafes  may  take  it  wholly  away;  and  joined  to  an  indifferent 
aftion,  turns  it  to  virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious  as  far  as  humane  ani- 
ons can  be  fo. 

In  the  next  place,  to  confider  in  the  fame  manner  the  influence  of  an 
evil  intention  upon  our  aftions.  An  evil  intention  perverts  the  beft  of 
aftions,  and  makes  them  in  reality  what  the  fathers  with  a  witty  kind 
of  zeal  have  termed  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  world,  fo  many  jhtning 
fins.  It  deftroys  the  innocence  of  an  indifferent  aftion,  and  gives  an  evil 
adion  all  poffible  blacknefs  and  horrour,  or  in  the  emphatical  language  of 
facred  Writ,  makes 7^'«  exceeding  finful. 

If,  in  the  lall  place,  we  confider  the  nature  of  an  indifferent  intention, 
we  fliall  find  that  it  deftroys  the  merit  of  a  good  aftion ;  abates,  but  ne- 
ver takes  away,  the  malignitv  of  an  evil  aftion ;  and  leaves  an  i^idifferent 
aftion  in  its  natural  Itate  of  indifference.  It 
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It  is  therefore  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  pofTefs  our  minds  with  an 
habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts,  words  and  aftions 
at  fome  laudable  end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  the  good 
of  mankind,  or  the  benefit  of  our  own  fouls. 

This  is  a  fort  of  thrift  or  good-husbandry  in  moral  life,  which  does 
not  throw  away  any  fingle  aftion,  but  makes  every  one  go  as  far  as  it  can. 
It  multipUes  the  means  of  Salvation,  encreafes  the  number  of  our  virtues, 
and  diminilhes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is  fomething  very  devout,  though  not  fo  folid,  in  Acojla%  an- 
fwer  to  Limborch,  who  objefts  to  him  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in 
the  Jewijh  religion,  as  walhings,  drefles,  meats,  purgations,  and  the  like. 
The  reply  with  the  Jew  makes  upon  this  occafion,  is,  to  the  bell  of  my 
remembrance,  as  follows :  "  There  are  not  duties  enough  (fays  he)  in 
"  the  elTential  parts  of  the  law  for  a  zealous  and  aftive  obedience.  Time, 
"  place,  and  perfon  are  requifite,  before  you  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
"  a  moral  virtue  into  pradice.  We  have  therefore,  fays  he,  enlarged  the 
«  fphere  of  our  duty,  and  made  many  things  which  are  in  themfelves  in- 
«  different  a  part  of  our  religion,  that  we  may  have  more  occafion  of 
*'  fliewing  our  love  to  God,  and  in  all  the  circumHances  of  Ufe  be  doing 
"  fomething  to  pleafe  him. 

Monfieur  St.  Evremont  has"  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  fuperftitions 
of  the  Roman-catholick  religion  with  the  fame  kind  of  apology,  where 
he  pretends  to  confider  the  different  fpirit  of  the  Papifts  and  the  Calvi- 
nifts,  as  to  the  great  points  wherein  they  difagree.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
former  are  aftuated  by  love,  and  the  other  by  fear ;  and  that  in  their  ex- 
preffions  of  duty  and  devotion  towards  the  fupreme  Being,  the  former 
feem  particularly  careful  to  do  every  thing  which  may  poffibly  pleafe 
him,  and  the  other  to  abflain  from  every  thing  that  may  poffibly  dif- 
plcafe  him. 

But  notwithftanding  this  plaufible  reafon  with  which  both  the  Jew  and 
the  Roman-catholick  would  excufe  their  refpeftive  fuperftitions,  it  is 
certain  there  is  fomething  in  them  very  pernicious  to  mankind,  and  de- 
flrudive  to  religion ;  becaufe  the  injuntlion  of  fuperfluous  ceremonies 
makes  fuch  actions  duties,  as  were  before  indifferent,  and  by  that  means 
renders  religion  more  burthenfome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture, betrays  many  into  fms  of  Omiffion  which  they  would  not  otherwife 
be  guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  to  the  fhadowy  uneffential 
points,  inftead  of  the  more  weighty  and  more  important  matters  of  the 
law. 

This 
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This  zealous  and  adive  obedience  however  takes  place  in  the  great 
point  we  are  recommending;  for  if,  inftead  of  prefcribing  to  our  lelves 
indifferent  aftions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  good  intention  to  all  our  moll 
indifferent  aftions,  we  make  our  very  exigence  one  continued  aft  of 
obedience,  we  turn  our  diverfions  and  amufements  to  our  eternal  advan- 
tage, and  are  pleating  him  (whom  we  are  made  to  pleafe)  in  all  the  cir- 
cumflances  and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  holy  officiouftiefs  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  it  fuch)  which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  Apoflle  in 
that  uncommon  precept,  wherein  he  direftsus  to  propofe  to  our  fclves  the 
glory  of  our  Creator  in  all  our  mod  indifferent  adions,  '■jLihethcr  we  eat  or 
drinky  or  isuhatfoever  we  do. 

A  perfon  therefore  who  is  poffeifed  with  fuch  an  habitual  good  in- 
tention, as  that  which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking  of,  enters  upon  no  lln- 
gle  circumftance  of  life,  without  confidering  it  as  well  plealing  to  the 
great  Author  of  his  Being,  conformable  to  the  didates  of  reafon,  fuita- 
ble  to  human  nature  in  general,  or  to  the  particular  ilation  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  him.  He  lives  in  a  perpetual  fenfe  of  the  divine  pre- 
fence,  regards  himfelf  as  ading,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  exiflence,  un- 
der the  obfervation  and  infpedion  of  that  Being,  who  is  privy  to  all 
his  motions  and  all  his  thoughts,  who  knows  his  down-fitting  and  bis  uf- 
rijingy  who  is  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed^  and  jfpieth  out  all  his 
waj^s.  In  a  word,  he  remembers  that  the  eye  of  his  Judge  is  always 
upon  him,  and  in  every  adion  he  refleds  that  he  is  doing  what  is  com- 
manded or  allowed  by  Him  who  will  hereafter  either  reward  or  puniih 
it.  This  was  the  charader  of  thofe  holy  men  of  old,  who  in  that  beau- 
tiful phrafe  of  fcripture  are  faid  to  have  walked  with  God. 

When  I  employ  my  felf  upon  a  paper  of  moraUty,  I  generally  confider 
how  I  may  recommend  the  particular  virtue  which  I  treat  of,  bv  the 
precepts  or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens ;  by  that  means,  if  poillble, 
to  fhame  thofe  who  have  greater  advantages  of  knowing  their  duty,  and 
therefore  greater  obligations  to  perform  it,  into  a  better  courfe  of  life: 
befides  that,  many  among  us  are  unreafonably  difpofed  to  give  a  fairer 
hearing  to  a  pagan  philoibpher,  than  to  a  chriflian  writer. 

I  fliall  therefore  produce  an  inilance  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind 
in  a  fpeech  of  Socrates.,  which  is  quoted  by  Erafmus.  This  great  Phi- 
lofopher  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little  before  the  draught  of  poi- 
fbn  was  brought  to  him,  entertaining  his  friends  with  a  difcourfe  on  the 
immortality  of  the  Soul,  has  thefe  words :  Whether  or  no  Cod  will  ap- 
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p'ove  of  my  afiionsy  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am  fnre  of,  that  I  have  at 
all  times  made  it  my  endeavour  to  J>leafe  him,  and  I  have  a  good  hofe 
that  this  my  endeavour  will  be  accepted  by  him.  W  e  find  in  thefe  words 
of  that  great  man  the  habitual  good  intention  which  I  would  here  incul- 
cate, and  with  which  that  divine  Philofopher  always  afted.  I  Ihall  on- 
ly add,  that  Erafmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted  Roman  Catholick,  was  fo 
much  tranfported  with  this  paflage  of  Socrates^  that  he  could  fcarce  for- 
bear looking  upon  him  as  a  Saint,  and  defiring  him  to  pray  for  him ;  or 
as  that  ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  expreiTed  himfelf  in  a  much 
more  lively  manner.  When  I  reflect  on  fuch  afpeech  pronounced  by  fiuh 
a  per  fin,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  crying  out,  Sanfte  Socrates,  era  pro  nobis. 
O  holy  SocrateSy  pray  for  us. 


N"  215.      Tuefdayy  November  6, 


Ingenuas  d'tdmjfe  fideltter  artes 

Emollit  mores,  nee  fimt  ejfe  feros.  Ov. 


IConfider  an  humane  Soul  without  education  like  marble  in  the  quar- 
ry, which  Ihews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  till  the  skill  of  the 
poliflier  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  furface  fhine,  and  difco- 
vers  every  ornamental  cloud,  fpot  and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body 
of  it.  Education,  after  the  fame  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble 
mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfeftion,  which  with- 
out fuch  helps  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  Reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allufion  fo  foon  upon 
him,  I  fhall  make  ufe  of  the  fame  inflance  to  illuflrate  the  force  of  edu-^ 
cation,  which  Arifiotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doftrine  of  fubflantial 
forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  ftatue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and 
that  the  art  of  the  ftatuary  only  clears  away  the  fuperfluous  matter,  and 
removes  the  rubbifh.  The  figure  is  in  the  flone,  the  Sculptor  only  finds 
it.  What  Sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  Education  is  to  an  humane 
Soul.    The  Philofopher,  the  Saint,  or  the  Hero,  the  wife,  the  good,  or 
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the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  Plebeian,  which  a 
.  proper  education  might  have  dif-interred,  and  have  brought  to  hght.  I 
am  therefore  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  favage  na- 
tions, and  with  contemplating  thofe  virtues  which  are  wild  and  unculti-" 
vated  ;  to  fee  courage  exerting  it  felf  in  fiercenefs,  refolution  in  obfti- 
nacy,  wifdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  fullennefs  and  defpair. 

Mens  palFions  operate  varioufly,  and  appear  in  ditfcrent  kinds  of  ani- 
ons, according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  redified  and  fway'd  by  reafoji- 
When  one  hears  of  Negroes,  who  upon  the  death  of  their  maflers,  or  up- 
on changing  their  fervice,  hang  themfclves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  our  American  plantations,  who  can  forbear  admiring 
their  tidehty,  though  it  exprefTcs  it  felf  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner?    What 
might   not   that    favage  greatnefs  of  foul  which  appears  in  thefe  poor 
wretches  on  many  occafions,  beraifed  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated  ?   and 
what  colour  of  excufe  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat 
this  part  of  our  fpecies;  that  we  ihould  not  put  them  upon  the  common 
foot  of  humanity,    that  we  ihould  only  fet  an  infignificant  fine  upon  the 
man  who  murders  them ;  nay,  that  we  fliould,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut 
them  off  from  the  profped  of  happinefs  in  another  world  as  well  as  in 
this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for 
attaining  it? 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  fubjeft,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  ftory 
which  I  have  lately  heard,  and  which  is  fo  well  attelled,  that  I  have  no 
manner  of  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  truth  of  it.  I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild 
tragedy  that  palTed  about  twelve  years  ago  at  St.  ChriJlophcrSy  one  of  our 
Britijh  Leeward  Iflands.  The  Negroes  who  were  concerned  in  it,  were 
all  of  them  the  (laves  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  England. 

Thils  gentleman  among  his  negroes  had  a  young  woman,  who  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  mofl  extraordinary  beauty  by  thofe  of  her  own  complexion. 
He  had  at  the  fiime  time  two  young  fellows,  who  were  hkewifc  negroes 
and  Haves,  remarkable  for  the  comelinefs  of  their  perfons,  and  for  the 
friendihip  which  they  bore  to  one  another.  It  unfortunately  happened 
that  both  of  them  fell  in  love  with  the  female  negroe  above  mentioned, 
who  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  taken  either  of  them  for  her 
husband,  provided  they  could  agree  between  themfclves  which  fliould  be 
the  man.  But  they  were  both  fo  paiFionately  in  love  with  her,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  could  think  of  giving  her  up  to  his  rival;  and  at  the  fame 
time  were  fo  true  to  one  another,  that  neither  of  them  would  think  of 
gaining  her  without  his  friend's  confent.     The  torments  of  thefe  two 
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lovers  were  the  difcourfe  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged,  who 
could  not  forbear  obferving  the  llrange  complication  of  padions  which 
perplexed  the  hearrs  of  the  poor  negroes,  that  often  dropp'd  expreflions 
of  the  uneafmefs  they  underwent,  and  how  impolRble  it  was  for  cither  of 
them  ever  to  be  happy. 

After  a  long  ftruggle  between  love  and  friendfliip,  truth  and  jealoufie, 
they  one  day  took  a  walk  together  into  a  wood,  carrying  their  millrefs 
along  with  them :  where,  after  abundance  of  lamentations,  they  {tabbed 
her  to  the  heart,  of  which  fhe  immediately  died.  A  flave,  who  was  at 
his  work  not  far  from  the  place  where  this  allonifliing  piece  of  cruelty 
was  committed,  hearing  the  fhrieks  of  the  dying  perfon,  ran  to  fee  what 
was  the  occafion  of  them.  He  there  difcovered  the  woman  lying  dead 
upon  the  ground,  with  the  two  negroes  on  each  fide  of  her  kiffing  the 
dead  corps,  weeping  over  it,  and  beating  their  breafts  in  the  utmoft  ago- 
nies of  grief  and  defpair.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  Englijh  family 
with  the  news  of  what  he  had  feen;  who  upon  coming  to  the  place  faw 
the  woman  dead,  and  the  two  negroes  expiring  by  her  with  wounds  they 
had  given  themfelves. 

W  e  fee,  in  this  amazing  inflance  of  barbarity,  what  flrange  diforders 
are  bred  in  the  minds  of  thofe  men  whofe  paflions  are  not  regulated  by 
'virtue,  and  difciplined  by  reafon.  Though  the  aftion  which  I  have  reci- 
ted is  in  it  felf  fuUof  guilt  and  horror,  it  proceeded  from  a  temper  of  mind 
which  might  have  produced  very  noble  fruits,  had  it  been  informed  and 
guided  by  a  fuitable  education. 

It  is  therefore  an  unfpeakable  bleffing  to  be  born  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
world  where  wifdom  and  knowledge  flourifh ;    though  it  mult  be  con- 
fefled,  there  are,  even  in  thefe  parts,    feveral  poor  uninflrufted  perfons, 
who  are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  nations  of  which  I  have 
been  here  fpeaking;    as  thofe  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more 
liberal  education,  rife  above  one  another  by  feveral  different  degrees  of 
perfeftion.     For  to  return  to  our  ftatue  in  the  block  of  marble,    we  fee  it 
fometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped,    fometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but 
juft  sketched  into  an  human  figure ;  fometimes  we  fee  the  man  appear- 
ing dillinftly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  fometimes  we  find  the  figure 
wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  feldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the 
hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Traxiteles  could  not  give  feveral  nice  touches 
and  finilhings. 

Difcourfes  of  morality,  and  reflexions  upon  human  nature,  are  the  befl; 
means  we  can  make  ufe  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  ofour  felves,  and  confequently  to  recover  our  fouls  out  of  the  vice» 
ignorance,  and  prejudice  which  naturally  cleave  to  them.  I  have  all 
along  profeft  ray  felf  in  this  paper  a  promoter  of  thefe  great  ends ;  and  I 
flatter  my  felf  that  I  do  from  day  to  day  contribute  fomething  to  the  po- 
lilhing  of  men's  minds  ;  at  leaft  my  defign  is  laudable,  whatever  the  ex- 
ecution may  be.  I  muft  confefs  I  am  not  a  little  encouraged  in  it  by  ma- 
ny letters  which  I  receive  from  unknown  hands,  in  approbation  of  ray 
endeavours ;  and  rauft  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks  to 
thofe  who  write  them,  and  excufing  my  felf  for  not  inferting  feveral  of 
them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am  fenfible  would  be  a  very  great  ornament 
to  them.  Should  I  publifli  the  praifes  which  are  fo  well  penned,  they 
would  do  honour  to  the  perfons  who  write  them,  but  my  publifliing  of 
them  would  I  fear  be  a  fufficient  inftance  to  the  world,  that  I  did  not  de- 
ferve  them. 


N°2i9.         Saturday-i  No'vember  lo. 


Fix  ea  noflra  voco Ov. 


THERE  are  but  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  diftinguifliing 
themfelves  in  the  nation  or  country  where  they  live,  and  of  grow- 
ing confiderable  among  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe.  There 
is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  refpeft,  which  the  meaneft  and  moft  infignifi- 
cant  part  of  mankind  endeavour  to  procure  in  the  Uttle  circle  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorell  mechanick,  nay,  the  man  who 
lives  upon  common  alms,  gets  him  his  fet  of  admirers,  and  delights  in 
that  fuperiority  which  he  enjoys  over  thole  who  are  in  fome  refpeds  be- 
neath him.  This  ambition,  which  is  natural  to  the  foul  of  man,  might 
methinks  receive  a  very  happy  turn ;  and,  if  it  were  rightly  direfted, 
contribute  as  much  to  a  perfon's  advantage,  as  it  generally  does  to  hisun- 
eafmefs  and  difquiet. 

1  fliall  therefore  put  together  fome  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  which  I 
have  not  met  with  in  other  writers ;  and  Ihall  fet  them  down  as  they 
have  occurred  to  mc,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  conned  or  methodize 
them.  All 
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All  fuperiority  and  preeminence  that  one  man  can  have  over  another, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  notion  of  ^^ality,  which,  confidered  at  large, 
is  either  that  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind.  The  iirlt  is  that  which  conliitj 
in  birth,  title,  or  riches ;  and  is  the  moft  foreign  to  our  natures,  and 
what  we  can  the  lead  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  Quality. 
In  relation  to  the  body,  Quality  arifes  from  health,  flrength,  or  beauty  ; 
which  are  nearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  our  felves  than  the  former. 
Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rife  from  knowledge  or  virtue  ; 
and  is  that  which  is  more  efTential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united  with 
us  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  Quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man  has  lefs  reafon  to  value  himfelf 
upon  it  than  on  that  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  however  the  kind  of  Qua- 
lity which  makes  the  mod:  fliining  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

As  Virtue  is  the  moft  reafonable  and  genuine  fource  of  honour,  we 
generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  fome  particular  merit  that  fhould 
recommend  men  to  the  high  ftations  which  they  pofTefs.  Holinefs  is  a- 
fcribed  to  the  Pope ;  Majefty  to  Kings ;  Serenity  or  mildnefs  of  temper 
to  Princes  ;  Excellence  or  perfeftion  to  Amballadors ;  Grace  to  Arch- 
biHiops  ;  Honour  to  Peers ;  W  or  (hip  or  venerable  behaviour  to  Magi- 
giftrates ;  Reverence,  which  is  of  the  fame  import  as  the  former,  to  the 

inferior  Clergy. 

In  the  Founders  of  great  fiimilies,  fuch  attributes  of  honour  are  gene- 
rally correfpondent  with  the  virtues  of  that  perfon  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  but  in  the  defcendants  they  are  too  often  the  marks  rather  of  Gran- 
deur than  of  Merit.  The  ftamp  and  denomination  ilill  continues,  but 
the  intrinfic  value  is  frequently  loft. 

The  death-bed  Ihews  the  emptinefs  of  titles  in  a  true  light.  A  poor 
difpirited  fmner  lies  trembling  under  the  apprehenfions  of  the  ftate  he  is 
entring  on ;  and  is  asked  by  a  grave  attendant  how  his  Holinefs  does  ? 
Another  hears  himfelf  addreffed  to  under  the  title  of  Highnefs  or  Ejflcel- 
lency,  who  lies  under  fuch  mean  circumftances  of  mortality  as  are  the 
dir<^race  of  humane  nature.  Titles  at  fuch  a  time  look  rather  like  infults 
and  mockery  than  refpeft. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  are  in  this  world  under  no  regulation ;  true 
Quality  is  neglefted.  Virtue  is  opprefled,  and  Vice  triumphant.  The 
latt  day  will  reflify  this  diforder,  and  affign  to  every  one  a  itation  fuita- 
ble  to  the  dignity  of  his  charafter  ;  Ranks  will  be  then  adjufted,  and  Pre- 
cedency fet  right. 

Methinks 
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Methinks  we  ihould  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to  advance  our  felves  in 
another  world,  at  leafl  to  preferve  our  Poft  in  it,  and  outfliine  our  infe- 
riors in  virtue  here,  that  they  may  not  be  put  above  us  in  a  flate  which 
is  to  fettle  the  diftindion  for  eternity. 

Men  in  Scripture  are  called  Strangers  and  Sojourners  upon  earthy  and 
life  a  T'tlgrimage.  Several  heathen,  as  well  as  chriflian  Authors,  under 
the  fame  kind  of  metaphor,  have  reprefented  the  world  as  an  Inn,  which 
was  only  defigned  to  furnifli  us  with  accommodations  in  this  our  paflage. 
It  is  therefore  very  abfurd  to  think  of  fetting  up  our  Reft  before  we 
come  to  our  journey's  end,  and  not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  reception 
we  fliall  there  meet  with,  than  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  Uttle  conve- 
niences and  advantages  which  we  enjoy  one  above  another  in  the  way 
to  it. 

Epi6fetus  makes  ufe  of  another  kind  of  allufion,  which  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  wonderfully  proper  to  incline  us  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  poft  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  us.  We  are  here,  fays  he,  as  in  a  Theatre, 
where  every  one  has  a  part  allotted  to  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies 
upon  a  man  is,  to  aft  his  part  in  perfeftion.  We  may  indeed  fay,  that 
our  part  does  not  fuit  us,  and  that  we  could  aft  another  better.  But  this 
(fays  the  Philofopher)  is  not  our  bufmefs.  All  that  we  are  concerned  m 
is,  to  excell  in  the  part  which  is  given  us.  If  it  be  an  improper  one,  the 
fault  is  not  in  us,  but  in  him  who  has  caji  our  feveral  pans,  and  is  the 
great  difpofer  of  the  Drama. 

The  part  which  was  afted  by  this  Philofopher  himfelf  was  but  a  very 
indifferent  one,  for  he  lived  and  died  a  flave.  His  motive  to  content- 
ment in  this  particular  receives  a  very  great  inforcement  from  the  above- 
mentioned  confideration,  if  we  remember  that  our  parts  in  the  other 
world  will  be  «£"ay  caJi,  and  that  mankind  will  be  there  ranged  in  diffe- 
rent ftations  of  fuperiority  and  preeminence,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
her^  excelled  one  another  in  virtue,  and  performed  in  their  feveral  pofts 
of  life  the  duties  which  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  paffages  in  the  little  Apocryphal  book,  en- 
titled. The  IVifdom  of  Solomon,  to  fet  forth  the  vanity  of  honour,  and 
the  like  temporal  bleftings,  which  are  in  fo  great  repute  among  men,  and 
to  comfort  thofe  who  have  not  the  poffeflion  of  them.  It  reprefents  in 
very  warm  and  noble  terms  this  advancement  of  a  good  man  in  the  other 
world,  and  the  great  furprize  which  it  will  produce  among  thofe  who  are 
his  fuperiors  in  this.  "  Then  fliall  the  righteous  man  ftand  m  great  boldnefs 
«  before  the  face  of  fuch  as  have  afflifted  him,  and  made  no  account  of 

"•his- 
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*'  his  labours.  When  they  fee  it,  they  fliall  be  troubled  with  terrible 
''  fear,  and  Ihall  be  amazed  at  the  Itrangenefs  of  his  falvation,  fo  far  b'e- 
"  yond  all  that  they  looked  for.  And  they  repenting  and  groaning  for 
«*  anguifli  of  fpirit,  fliall  fay  within  themfelves  ;  This  was  he  whom  we 
"  had  fome  time  in  derifion,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools  ac- 
"  counted  his  life  madnefs,and  his  end  to  be  without  honour.  How  is  he 
"  numbred  among  the  children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  Saints! 
If  the  Reader  would  fee  the  defcription  of  a  life  that  is  pa  fled  away 
in  vanity,  and  among  the  fhadows  of  pomp  and  greatnefs,  he  may  fee  it 
very  finely  drawn  in  the  fame  place.  In  the  mean  time,  fmce  it  is  nc- 
ceflary  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  things,  that  order  and  diftinftion 
fhould  be  kept  up  in  the  world,  we  fhould  be  happy,  if  thofe  who  en- 
joy the  upper  flations  in  it,  would  endeavour  to  furpafs  others  in  virtue, 
as  much  as  in  rank,  and  by  their  humanity  and  condefcenfion  make  their 
fuperiority  eafy  and  acceptable  to  thofe  who  are  beneath  them  ;  and  if, 
on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  are  in  the  meaner  pofls  of  life,  would  confi- 
der  how  they  may  better  their  condition  hereafter,  and  by  a  jult  defe- 
rence and  fubraiflion  to  their  fuperiors,  make  them  happy  in  thofe  blef- 
fmgs  with  which  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  diftinguifh  them. 


N°  221.        Tuefday^  No'vember  13. 

» 

Ab  ovo 

Ufque  ad  mala Hor. 


WHEN  I  have  finifhed  any  of  my  Speculations,  it  is  my  method 
to  confider  which  of  the  ancient  Authors  have  touched  upon 
the  fubjeft  that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  fome  cele- 
brated thoi:;Tht  upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  exprefled  in  better 
words,  or  fome  fimilitude  for  the  illultration  of  my  fubjeft.  This  is  what 
gives  birth  to  the  motto  of  a  Speculation,  which  I  rather  chufe  to  take 
out  of  the  Poets  than  the  Profe-writers,  as  the  former  generally  give  a 
finer  turn  to  n  thought  than  the  latter,  and  by  couching  it  in  io.'^^  words,- 
and  in  harmonious  numbers,  make  it  more  portable  to  the  memory. 

My 
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My  Reader  is  therefore  fure  to  meet  with  at  leaft  one  good  line  in 
every  paper,  and  very  often  finds  his  imagination  entertained  by  a  hint 
that  awakens  in  his  memory  fome  beautiful  palH^ge  of  a  Claffic  Author. 

It  was  a  faying  of  an  ancient  Philofopher,  which  I  find  fome  of  our 
writers  have  afcribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  perhaps  might  have  taken 
occafion  to  repeat  it,That  a  good  face  is  a  Letter  of  recommendation.  If 
naturally  makes  the  beholders  inquiiitive  into  the  peribn  who  is  the 
owner  of  it,  and  generally  prepofieiTes  them  in  his  favour. .  A  handfome 
motto  has  .the  fame  effeft.  Befides  that,  it  always  gives  a  fupcrnumerary 
beauty  to  a  paper,  and  is  fometimes  in  a  manner  neceflary  when  the  wri- 
ter is  engaged  in  what  may  appear  a  Paradox  to  vulgar  minds,  as  it  Ihews 
that  he  is  fupported  by  good  authorities,  and  is  not  lingular  in  his  opi- 
nion. 

I  mull  confefs  the  Motto  is  of  little  ufe  to  an  unlearned  Reader  ;  for 
which  reafon  I  confidcr  it  only  as  a  ii'ord  to  the  "jatfe.  But  as  for  my  un- 
learned friends,  if  they  cannot  relifli  the  Motto,  I  take  care  to  make  pro- 
vifion  for  them  in  the  body  of  my  paper.  If  they  do  not  underlland  the 
fign  that  is  hung  out,  they  know  very  well  by  it,  that  they  may  meet  with 
entertainment  in  the  houfe  ;  and  I  think  I  was  never  better  plcafed  than 
with  a  plain  man's  compliment,  who  upon  his  friend's  telling  him  that  he 
would  like  the  SpeEiator  much  better  if  he  underitood  the  Motto,  re- 
plied, Good  ivhie  needs  no  bujh. 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  Preachers  in  a  country  town,  who  endea- 
voured which  lliouid  out-ihineonc  another,  and  draw  together  the  grca- 
tell  congregation.  One  of  them  being  well  verfed  in  the  Fathers,  ufed 
to  quote  every  now  and  then  ^^Latin  fcntcnce  to  his  illiterate  hearers,  who 
it  fcems  found  themfelves  fo  edified  by  it,  that  they  flocked  in  gixater 
numbers  to  this  learned  man  than  to  his  Rival.  The  other  finding  his 
congregation  mouldering  every  Sunday,  and  hearing  at  length  what  was 
the  occafion  of  it,  reiblvcd  to  give  his  Parilli  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn  ; 
\nn  being  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  Fathers,  he  digeiled  into  ius 
Sermons  the  whole  book  of  ^//^  Genus,  adding  however  fuch  explica- 
tions to  it  as  he  thought  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  He 
afterwards  entred  upon  >/j-  in  pra-fintty  which  he  converted  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  ufe  of  his  parifhioners.  This  in  a  very  httle  time  thick- 
ned  his  audience,  filled  his  Church,  and  routed  his  antagoniil:. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  fo  prevalent  in.our  common  peo- 
ple, makes  me  think  that  my  Speculations  fare  never  the  worfe  among 
them  for  that  little  fcrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of  them  ;  and  what 

Vol.  III.  Cc  the 
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the  more  encourages  me  in  the  ufe  of  quotations  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
is,  that  I  hear  the  Ladies,  whofe  approbation  I  value  more  than  that  of 
the  whole  learned  world,  declare  themfelves  in  a  more  particular  manner 
pleafed  with  my  Greek  Motto's. 

Defigning  this  day's  work  for  a  difTertation  upon  the  two  Extremities 
of  my  paper,  and  having  already  difpatchcd  my  Motto,  I  fliall,  in  the 
next  place,  difcourfe  upon  thofe  fingle  capital  letters  which  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  which  have  afforded  great  matter  of  fpeculation  to  the 
Curious.  I  have  heard  various  conjeftures  upon  this  fubjeft.  .  Some  tell 
us,  that  C  is  the  mark  of  thofe  papers  that  arc  written  by  the  Clergy- 
man, though  others  afcribc  them  to  the  Club  in  general.  That  the  pa- 
pers marked  with  R  were  written  by  my  friend  Sir  Roger.  That  L 
fignifies  the  Lawyer,  whom  I  have  defcribed  in  my  fecond  Speculation  ; 
and  that  T  Hands  for  the  Trader  or  Merchant :  But  the  letter  X,  which 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  feme  i&w  of  my  papers,  is  that  which  has  puzzled 
the  whole  town,  as  they  cannot  think  of  any  name  which  begins  with 
that  letter,  except  Xenophon  and  Xerxes^  who  can  neither  of  them  be 
fuppofed  to  have  had  any  hand  in  thefe  Speculations. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  inquifitive  Gentlemen,  who  have  many  of  them 
made  enquiries  of  me  by  Letter,  I  muft  tell  them  the  reply  of  an  ancient 
Philofopher,  who  carried  fomething  hidden  under  his  Cloak.  A  certain 
acquaintance  defiring  him  to  let  him  know  what  it  was  he  covered  fo 
carefully  ;  /  cover  it^  fays  he,  on  purpofe  that  you  jhould  not  know.  I 
have  made  ufe  of  thefe  obfcure  marks  for  the  fame  purpofe.  They  are, 
perhaps,  little  Amulets  or  Charms  to  preferve  the  paper  againfl  the  fafci- 
nation  or  malice  of  evil  eyes ;  for  which  reafon  I  would  not  have  my 
Reader  furprized,  if  hereafter  he  fees  any  of  my  papers  marked  with  a 
Q,  a  Z,  a  Y,  an  &c.  or  with  the  word  Abracadabra. 

I  iliall  however  fo  far  explain  my  felf  to  the  Reader,  as  to  let  him 
know  that  the  letters  C,  L,  and  X  are  cabaliitical,  and  carry  more  in 
them  than  it  is  proper  for  the  w^orld  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thofe  who 
are  verfed  in  the  philofophy  of  Tytbagoras,  and  fvvear  by  the  Tetracbty^t 
that  is,  the  number  Four,  will  know  very  well  that  the  number  TV»,  which 
is  fignified  by  the  letter  X,  (and  which  has  fo  much  perplexed  the  town) 
has  in  it  many  particular  powers;  that  it  is  called  by  Platonic  writers  the 
Compleat  Number  ;  that  one,  two,  three  and  four  put  together  make 
up  the  number  Ten  ;  and  that  Ten  is  all.  But  thefe  are  not  myfteries 
for  ordinary  Readers  to  be  let  into.  A  man  muit  have  fpent  many  years 
in- hard  Itudy  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  knovvledge  of  them. 

We 
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We  had  a  rabbinical  Divine  in  England,  who  was  Chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Ejfex  in  Queen  Elizabeth^  time,  that  had  an  admirable  head  for  fe- 
crets  of  this  nature.  Upon  his  taking  the  Doftor  of  Divinity's  degree, 
he  preached  before  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  upon  the  firfl  verfe  of 
the  firft  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Chrontcbs,  in  which,  fays  he,  you 
will  fee  the  three  following  words, 

Adam,  Sheth,  Enojh. 
He  divided  this  fliort  text  into  many  parts,  and  difcovering  feveral  my- 
fleries  in  each  word,  made  a  moft  learned  and  elaborate  difcourfe.  The 
name  of  this  profound  Preacher  was  Dodor  Alabafier,  of  whom  the 
Reader  may  find  a  more  particular  account  in  Dodor  Fuller  %  book  of 
Englijh  Worthies.  This  inftance  will,  I  hope,  convince  my  Readers  that 
there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which 
bring  up  the  rear  of  my  paper,  and  give  them  fome  fatisfadion  in  that 
particular.  But  as  for  the  full  explication  of  thefe  matters,  I  muft  refer 
them  to  time,  which  difcovers  all  things. 


N°  223.      T'hurfday^  No-vcmber  15. 


0  fuavis  anima!  qualem  bonam 

Antehac  fuiffe^  tales  cum  ftnt  reliquiae  /  Phxd. 


WHEN  I  refleft  upon  the  various  fate  of  thofe  multitudes  of  an- 
cient writers  who  flouriilied  in  Greece   and  Italy,  I   confider 
Time  as  an  immenfe  ocean,  in  which  many  noble  Authors  are 
entirely  fwallowed  up,  many  very  much  fliattered  and  damaged,  fome 
quite  dif-jointed  and  broken  into  pieces,  while  fome  have  wholly  efca- 
ped  the  common  wreck ;  but  the  number  of  the  lall  is  very  fmall. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  giirgite  vafto. 

Among  the  mutilated  Poets  of  antiquity,,  there  is  none  whofe  frag- 
ments are  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a  talte  of  her 
way  of  writing,  which  is  perfeftly  conformable  with  that  extraordinary 

C  c  z  character 
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charader  we  find  of  her,  in  the  remarks  qf  thofe  great  criticks  who  were 
converfant  v\  ith  her  works  when  they  were  eniire.  One  may  fee  by 
what  is  left  of  tliem,  that  llie  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts,  with- 
out defcendin<^  to  thofe  little  points,  conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with  which 
many  of  our  modern  Lyricks  are  fo  miferably  infeded.  Her  Soul 
feems  to  have  been  made  up  of  Love  and  Poetry :  llie  felt  the  paffion  in 
all  its  warmth,  and  defcribed  it  in  all  its  fymptoms.  She  is  called  bv  an- 
cient Authors  the  Tenth  Mufe;  and  by  Tint  arch  is  compared  to  Qacus 
the  fon  of  Vulcan^  who  breathed  out  nothing  but  flame.  I  «do  not  know 
by  the  charader  that  is  given  of  her  works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  be- 
nefit  of  mankind  that  they  are  loit.  They  were  filled -with  fuch  bewitch- 
ing tendernefs  and  rapture,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
given  them  a  reading. 

An  inconllant  lover,  called  Thaon,  ©ccafioned  great  calamities  to  this 
poetical  Lady.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  him,  and  took  a  voy- 
age into  Sicily^  in  purfuit  of  him,  he  having  uathdrawn  himfelf  'thither 
on  purpofe  to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  ifland,  and  on  this  occaiion,  Ihe 
IS  fuppofed  to  have  made  the  Hymn  to  Venns^  with  a  tranflation  of  which 
I  Ihall  prefent  my  Reader.  Her  Hymn  was  ineffeftual  for  the  procuring 
that  happinefs  which  Ihe  prayed  for  in  it.  Thaon  was  Hill  obdurate,  and 
Sappho  fo  tranfported  with  the  violence  of  her  paflion,  that  flie  was  refol- 
ved  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnanla  called  Leucate,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  little  Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  In  this  Temple  it  was 
ufual  for  defpatring  Lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  fecret,  and  afterwards 
to  fling  themfelvesfrom  the  top  of  the  precipice  into  the  fea,  where  they 
were  fometimes  taken  up  alive.  This  place  was  therefore  called  The 
Lover's  leap ;  and  whether  or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the 
refolution  that  could  pulh  them  to  fo  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the  bruifes 
which  they  often  received  in  their  fall,  baniflied  all  the  tender  fentiments 
of  lo^e,  and  gave  their  fpirits  another  turn;  thofe  who  had  taken  this 
leap  were  obferved  never  to  relapfe  into  that  pafTion.  Sappho  tried  the 
cure,  but  perillied  in  the  experiment. 

After  having  given  this  fliort  account  of  Sappho  fo  far  as  it  regards  the 
following  Ode,  I  fliall  fubjoin  the  tranflation  of  it  as  it  was  fent  me  by  a 
friend,  whofe  admirable  Paftorals  and  Winter-piece  have  been  already 
fo  well  received.  The  Reader  will  find  in  it  that  pathetick  fimplicity 
which  is  fo  peculiar  to  him,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  Ode  he  has  here  tranf- 
lated.  This  Ode  in  the  Greek  (befides  thofe  beauties  obferved  by  Ma- 
dam 
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dam  Dacier)  has  feveral  harmonious  turns  in  the  words,  which  are  not 
lofl  in  the  Englijh.  I  muft  further  add,  that  the  tranflation  has  preferved 
every  image  and  fentiment  of  Sappho^  notwithllanding  it  has  all  the  eafe 
and  fpirit  of  an  original.  In  a  word,  if  the  Ladies  have  a  mind  to  know 
the  manner  of  writing  praftifed  by  the  fo  much  celebrated  Sappho^  they 
may  here  fee  it  jn  its  genuine  and  natural  beauty,  without  any  foreign  ov 
affefted  ornaments. 

An  HYMN  ioVENVS. 

I. 

O  Venus,  beauty  of  the  skies., 

To  whom  a  thovfand  Temples  rtfe^ 

Gayly  falfe  in  gentle  fm'ilcsy 

Full  of  love  perplexing  wiles ; 

O  Goddefs .'  from  my  heart  remove 

The  wajiing  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

II. 

If  ever  thou  hajl  kindly  heard 
A  Song  in  foft  dijirefs  preferrd, 
^Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vowy 

0  gentle  Goddefs!  hear  me  now. 
*Defcend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guejly 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confeft. 

III. 

Thou  once  didfl  leave  Almighty  Jove, 

And  all  the  golden  roofs  above : 

The  Carr  thy  wanton  fparrows  drew, 

Hovring  in  air  they  lightly  flew ; 

As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way  : 

1  faw  their  quiv  ring  pinions  play. 

IV. 

The  birds  difmifl  {while you  remain') 
Bore  back  their  empty  Carr  again : 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild. 
In  ev'ry  heav'nly  feature  fmil'd. 
And  ask'd,  what  new  complaints  I  made. 
And  why  I  call' d you  to  my  aid? 

V.  fVhaP 
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V. 

TFhat  fhrenzy  in  tny  bofom  raged, 
And  by  v^bat  cure  to  be  affwaged? 
What  gentle  youth  I  '•ji;ould  allure. 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  fecure? 
Who  docs  thy  tender  heart  fubdue^ 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  ? 

VI. 

Tho'  now  he  Jhuns  thy  longing  arms. 
He  foon  /hall  court  thy  flighted  charms  ; 
Tho"  now  thy  Offerings  he  defpife. 
He  foon  to  thee  Jhallfacrifce', 
Tho'  ffow  he  freeze,  he  foon  jhall  burn. 
And  be  thy  'victim  in  his  turn. 

VIL 

Celefial  vifitant,  once  more 
Thy  .needful  frefence  I  itnplorel 
In  pity  come  and  eafe  my  grief. 
Bring  my  difiemfer  d  Soul  relief; 
Favour  thy  fuppUant's  hidden  fires. 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  defires. 

Madam  T)acier  obferves  there  is  fomething  very  pretty  in  that  circum- 
fbnce  of  this  Ode,  wherein  Venus  is  defcribed  as  fending  away  her  cha- 
riot upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho's  lodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was  not  a 
fhort  tranfient  vifit  which  Ihe  intended  to  make  her.  This  Ode  was  pre- 
ferved  by  an  eminent  Greek  critick,  who  inferted  it  intire  in  his  works, 
as  a  pattern  of  perfeftion  in  the  ftrudure  of  it. 

Longinus  has  quoted  another  Ode  of  this  great  Poetefs,  which  is  like- 
wife  admirable  in  its  kind,  and  has  been  tranilated  by  the  fame  hand 
with  the  foregoing  one.  I  fhall  oblige  my  Reader  with  it  in  another  pa- 
per. In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  thefe  two  finilhed 
pieces  have  never  been  attempted  before  by  any  of  our  country-men. 
But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  compofitions  of  the  antients,  which  have  not 
in  them  any  of  thofe  unnatural  witticifms  that  are  the  delight  of  ordina- 
ry Readers,  are  extremely  difficult  to  render  into  another  tongue,  fq 
as  the  beauties  of  the  original  may  not  appear  weak  and  faded  in  the 

tranflation. 

Saturday, 
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N°  225.        Saturday,  November  17. 


Nullum  numen  abejlft  fit  prude nt'ia Juv. 


I  Have  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we  Ihould 
fee  but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wife  man  and  that  of  the 
fool.  There  are  infinite  Reveries^  numberlefs  extravagances,  and  a 
perpetual  train  of  vanities  which  pafs  through  both.  The  great  difference 
is,  that  the  firll  knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thoughts  for  converfa- 
tion,  by  fuppre/ling  fome,  and  communicating  others ;  whereas  the  other 
lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out  in  words.  This  fort  of  difcretion,  how- 
ever, has  no  place  in  private  converfation  between  intimate  friends.  On 
fuch  occafions  the  wifell  men  very  often  talk  like  theweakeft;  for  indeed 
the  talking  with  a  friend  is  nothing  elfe  but  thinking  aloud. 

Tully  has  therefore  very  jullly  expofed  a  precept  delivered  by  fome 
ancient  writers,  that  a  man  fliould  live  with  his  enemy  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  might  leave  him  room  to  become  his  friend ;  and  with  his  friend  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  if  he  became  his  enemy,  it  fliould  not  be  in  his  pow- 
er to  hurt  him.  The  firft  part  of  this  rule,  which  regards  our  behaviour 
towards  an  enemy,  is  indeed  very  rcafonable,  as  well  as  very  prudential ; 
but  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  regards  our  behaviour  towards  a  friend, 
favours  more  of  cunning  than  of  difcretion,  and  would  cut  a  man  off 
from  the  greateft  pleafures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  of  converfa- 
tion with  a  bofom  friend.  Befides  that,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an 
enemy,  and  (as  the  fon  of  Siracb  calls  him)  a  bewrayer  of  fecrets,  the 
world  is  jufl  enough  to  accufe  the  perfidioufnefs  of  the  friend,  rather 
than  the  indifcretion  of  the  perfon  who  confided  in  him. 

Difcretion  does  not  only  fliow  it  felf  in  words,  but  in  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  aftion ;  and  is  like  an  undcr-agent  of  providence,  to  guide 
and  dircft  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  ihining  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there 
is  none  fo  ufeful  as  Difcretion  ;  it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all 
the  rell,  which  fets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and  places,   and 
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turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  perfon  who  is  pofTefTed  of  them.  With- 
out it  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence ;  Virtue  it  felf  looks 
like  weaknefs;  the  bell  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  fprightly  in 
errors,  and  adive  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Nor  doesDifcretion  only  make  a  man  the  mafter  of  his  own  parts,  but 
of  other  mens.  The  difcreet  man  rinds  out  the  talents  of  thofe  he  con- 
verfes  with,  and  knows  how  to  apply  ihem  to  proper  ufcs.  Accordingly 
if  we  look  into  particular  communities  and  divifions  of  men,  we  may  ob- 
ferve  that  it  is  the  difcreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 
brave,  who  guides  the  converfation,  and  gives  meafures  to  the  fociety.  A 
man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of  difcretion,  is  like  Tolypbetnus  in  the 
fable,  llrong  and  blind,  endued  with. an  irrelilkblc  force,  which  for  want 
of  fight  is  of  no  ufe  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfcftions,  and  wants  Difcretion,  he  will 
be  of  no  great  confequence  in  the  world :  but  if  he  has  this  fingle  talent 
in  perfeclion,  and  but  a  common  Ihare  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he 
pleafes  in  his  lladon  of  life. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  think  Difcretion  the  moft  ufeful  talent  a  man 
can  be  mailer  of,  I  look  upon  Cunning  to  be  the  accomplifliment  of  little, 
mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Difcretion  points  out  the  nobleil  ends  to  us, 
and  purfiies  the  moil  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them : 
Cunning  has  only  private  felfiili  aims,  and  flicks  at  nothing  which  may 
make  them  fucceed.  Difcretion  has  large  and  extended  views,  and,  like 
a  well- formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon:  Cunning  is  a  kind  of 
fliort-fightednefs,  that  difcovers  the  minutell  objefts  which  are  near  at 
hand,  but  is  not  able  to  difcern  things  at  a  dillance.  Difcretion  the  more 
It  is  difcovered,  gives  a  greater  authority  to,  the  perfon  who  poilefles  it; 
Cunning,  when  it  is  once  detected,  lofes  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  in- 
capable of  bringing  about  even  thole  events  which  he  might  have  done, 
had  he  palTed  only  for  a  plain  man.  Difcretion  is  the  perfedion  of  reafon, 
and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life  :  Cimliing  is  a  kind  of  inilinft, 
that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  intereil  and  welfare.  Difcretion 
is  only  found  in  men  of  ilrong  fenfe  and  good  underflandings :  Cunning 
is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  themfelves,  and  in  perfons  who  are  but 
the  fevvefl  removes  from  them.  In  fliort.  Cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of 
Difcretion,  and  may  pals  upon  weak  men  in  the  fame  manner  as  vivacity 
is  often  miilaken  for  wir,  and  gravity  for  wifdom. 

The  call  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  difcreet  man,  makes  him  look 
forward  into  futurity,   and  conllder  what  will  be  his  condition  millions 

of 
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of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  prefent.  He  knows  that  the  mifery 
or  happinefs  which  are  referved  for  him  in  another  world,  lofe  nothing 
of  their  reality  by  being  placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  him.  The  ob- 
jeifts  do  not  appear  little  to  him  becaufe  they  are  remote.  He  conliders 
that  thofe  pleafures  and  pains  which  he  hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer 
to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be  prefent  with  him  in  their  full  weight 
and  raeafure,  as  much  as  thofe  pains  and  pleafures  which  he  feels  at  this 
very  inftant.  For  this  reafon  he  is  careful  to  fecure  to  himfelf  that  which 
is  the  proper  happinefs  of  his  nature,  and  the  ultimate  defign  of  his  be- 
ing. He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  aftion,  and  confiders 
the  molt  diftant  as  well  as  the  mod  immediate  efteds  of  it.  He  fuper- 
fedes  every  little  profped:  of  gain  and  advantage  which  offers  it  felf  here, 
if  he  does  not  find  it  confident  with  his  views  of  anlHereafter.  In  a 
word,  his  hopes  are  full  of  immortahty,  his  fchemcs  are  large  and  glori- 
ous, and  his  conduft  fuitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  intcrell,  and 
how  to  purfue  it  by  proper  methods. 

I  have,  in  this  effay  upon  Difcretion,  confidered  it  both  as  anaccomplilh- 
ment  and  as  a  virtue,  and  have  therejjj^  dcfcribed  it  in  its  full  extent ; 
not  only  as  it  is  converfant  about  wor^lv^ffairs,  but  as  it  regards  our 
whole  exiltence ;  not  only  as  it  is  the|guit»^of  a  mortal  Q-eature,  but  as 
it  is  in  general  the  diredor  of  a  reafonablc  ]?eing.  It'is  in  this  light  that 
Difcretion  is  reprefented  by  the  w^g|j^ig,»-j who  fometimes  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Difcretion,  ^^^^jtf^m^^ under  that  of  \V  ifdom.  It 
is  indeed  (as  defcribed  in  the  I^|[^^?tof  this  paper)  the  greatclt  wif- 
dom,  but  at  the  fame  timfejnt^^^ower  of  every  one  to  attain.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  infinite,  but  \d  acqumtion  eafy ;  or,  to  fpeak  of  her  in  the 
words  of  the  apocryphal  writer  whom  I  quoted  in  my  jalt  Saturdays  pa- 
per, IVifdom  is  glorious,  and  never  fadetb  tfjuaj,  yet  f}?c  is  cajily  feen  of 
them  that  love  her,  and  found  of  fuch  as  feek  her.  She  pr  event  eth  them 
that  defire  her,  in  making  her  felfjirji  knoijn  unto  them.  He  that  feeketb 
her  early.,  Jhall  have  no  great  travels:  for  he  fhall  find  her  fitting  at  his 
doors.  To  think  therefore  upon  her  is  perfeBion  of  '•juifdom,  and  whofs 
watchethfor  her  Jhall  quickly  be  --jjithout  care.  For  J}?e  goeth  about  feek- 
ingfuch  as  are  "j^y-orthy  of  her,  Jhcjuelh  her  felf  favourably  unto  them  at 
the  ways,  and  meeteth  them  in  every  thought. 


f/ 
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N°  227.      Tuefday,  I^o-vember  20. 


'£1  /uoi  iyd  ri  Trat  dot ;  ri  0  ^vaso^ ;  8;|/  JaraKa'&«?  ; 

KJixa  //t/j  TTO^aVct',  to  ^^s  /t/.xV  Tecv  a^u  riruKlai.  XhfiOG, 


IN  my  lafl  Thiirfday\  paper  I  made  mention  of  a  place  called  the  Lo- 
ver s  Leap,  which  I  find  has  raifed  a  great  curiofity  among  feveral 
of  my  correfpondents.  I  there  told  them  that  this  Leap  was  ufed  to 
be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Leticas.  This  Leucas  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Acarnaniay  being  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which 
the  fea  has  by  length  of  time  overflowed  and  wafhed  away ;  fo  that  at 
prefent  Leucas  is  divided  from  the  continent,  and  is  a  Uttle  Ifland  in  the 
Ionian  fea.  The  promontory  of  this  Ifland,  from  whence  the  lover  took 
his  leap,  was  formerly  called  Leucate.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  know 
both  the  Ifland  and  the  promontory  by  their  modern  titles,  he  will  find 
in  his  map  the  ancient  Ifland  of  Leucas  under  the  name  of  St.  Mauro, 
and  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucate  under  the  name  of  The  Cape  of 
St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus  far  in  antiquity,  I  mufl  obferve  that  Theocri- 
tus in  the  motto  prefixed  to  my  paper,  defcribes  one  of  the  defpairing 
Ihepherds  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  miftrefs  after  the  following  manner: 
Alas!  lijhat  will  become  of  me?  wretch  that  I  am\  will  you  not  hear 
me?  I  will  throw  off  my  cloaths,  and  take  a  leap  into  that  part  of  the  fea 
which  isfo  much  frequented  by  Olphis  the  fjherman.  And  though  I  Jhould 
efcape  with  my  life,  I  know  you  will  be  pleafed  with  it.  I  fhall  leave  it 
with  the  Critics  to  determine  whether  the  place,  which  this  ihepherd  fo 
particularly  points  out,  was  not  the  above-mentioned  Leucate,  oratleaft 
feme  other  lovers  leap,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  fame  effec^l:: 
I  cannot  believe,  as  all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the  fhepherd  means  no- 
thing further  here  than  that  he  would  drown  himfelf,  fnice  he  reprefents 
the  iffue  of  his  leap  as  doubtful,  by  adding,  that  if  he  fliould  efcape  with 

life, 
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life,  he  knows  his  miftrefs  would  be  pleafed  with  it ;  which  is  according 
to  our  interpretation,  that  flie  would  rejoice  any  way  to  get  rid  of  a  lover 
who  was  fo  troublefome  to  her. 

After  this  fliort  preface,  I  fliall  prefent  my  reader  with  fome  letters 
which  I  have  received  upon  this  fubjeft.  The  fii'lt  is  fent  me  by  a  Phy- 
fician. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
CQ  npHE  lover's  leap  which  you  mention  in  your  1x3d  paper,  was  ge- 
-*-  "  nerally,  I  believe,  a  very  effeftual  cure  for  love,  and  not  only 
"  for  lovGy  but  for  all  other  evils.  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  it  was»fuch 
"  a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her  paflion  for  Leander. 
"  A  man  is  in  no  great  danger  of  breaking  his  heart,  who  breaks  his 
"  neck  to  prevent  it.  I  know  very  well  the  wonders  which  ancient  au- 
^'  thors  relate  concerning  this  leap ;  and  in  particular,  that  very  many 
"  perfons  who  tried  it,  efcaped  not  only  with  their  lives  but  their  limbs. 
*'  If  by  this  means  they  got  rid  of  their  love,  though  it  may  in  part  be  af- 
"  cribed  to  the  reafons  you  give  for  it ;  why  may  not  we  fuppofe,  that 
"  the  cold  bath  into  which  they  plunged  themfclves,  had  alfo  fome  fliare 
"  in  their  cure  ?  A  leap  into  the  fea,  or  into  any  creek  of  fait  waters,  very 
"  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the  fpirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood ; 
"  for  which  reafon  we  prefcvibc  it  in  diflempers  which  no  other  medi- 
**  cine  will  reach.  I  could  produce  a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable 
*'  author,  in  which  the  phrenzy  produced  by  love,  is  compared  to  that 
*'  which  is  produced  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  this  comparifon 
**  is  a  little  too  coarfe  for  your  paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited 
"  to  ridicule  the  author  who  has  made  ufe  of  it ;  I  fhall  only  hint  at  it, 
*'  and  de fire  you  to  confider  whether,  if  the  phrenzy  produced  by  thefe 
**  two  different  caufes  be  of  the  fame  nature,  it  may  not  very  properly  be 
"  cured  by  the  fame  means. 

/  am.  Sir,  Tour  tnojl  humble  Servant, 

and  well-wijhcr,  ^SCULAPIUS". 

Mr.  Spectator, 
4C  1  Am  a  young  woman  croffed  in  love,  illy  ftory  is  very  long  and 
"  melancholy.  Togive  you  the  heads  of  it;  a  young  gentleman,  af- 
"  ter  having  made  his  applications  to  me  for  three  years  together,  and 
**  filled  my  head  with  a  thoufand  dreams  of  happinefs,  fome  few  days 
"  finee   married  another.     Pray  tell   me   in  what  part  of  the   world 
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"  your  Promontory  lies,  which  you  call  The  Lovers  Leaf,  and  whether 
«  one  may  go  to  it  by  land  ?  But,  alas,  I  am  afraid  it  has  loft  its  virtue, 
"  and  that  a  woman  of  our  times  will  iind  no  more  reUef  in  taking  fuch 
"  a  Leap,  than  in  finging  an  Hymn  to  Fenus.  So  that  I  muft  cry  out 
*'  with  T>ido  in  Drydens  Virgil, 

Ah  !  cruel  Heaven,  that  made  no  cure  for  love  ! 

Tour  difcon folate  Servant,    AT  H  E  N  A I S. 

-^    Mister  Spictatur, 

\^  A  /^  Y  heart  is  fo  full  of  loves  and  pafTions  for  Mrs.  Gwinifrid,  and 
xVA  "  fhe  is  fo  pettifli,  and  over-run  with  Cholers  againft  me,  that 
"  if  I  had  the  good  happinefs  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is  placed  by 
*'  my  Great  cranfather  upon  the  pottom  of  an  hill)  no  farther  diftance 
*'  but  twenty  mile  from  the  Lofer's  Leap,  I  could  indeed  indeafour  to 
"  preak  my  neck  upon  it  on  purpofe.  Now,  good  Milter  Spictatur. 
"  of  Crete  Trittain,  you  muft  know  it,  there  ifs  in  Caernarvan/hire  a 
«  fery  pig  mountain,  the  clory  of  all  fVales,  which  ifs  named  Tenmahi- 
"  matire,  and  you  muft  alfo  know  it  ifs  no  great  journey  on  foot  from 
"  me ;  but  the  road  is  ftony  and  bad  for  fhooes.  Now  there  is  upon  the 
"  forehead  of  this  mountain  a  very  high  rock,  ( like  a  parifli  fteeple)  that 
"  cometh  a  huge  deal  over  the  fea  ;  fo  when  I  am  in  my  melancholies, 
«  and  I  do  throw  my  felf  from  it,  I  do  defire  my  fery  good  friend  to  tell 
«  me  in  his  Sp'iEiatur,  if  I  ihall  be  cure  of  my  griefous  lofes ;  for  there 
*«  is  the  fea  clear  as  the  clafs,  and  afs  creen  as  the  leek  :  then  likewife, 
*'•  if  I  be  drown,  and  preak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will  not  lofe  me 
«  afterwards.  Pr^y  be  fpeedy  in  your  anfwers,  for  I  am  in  crete  hafte, 
*'  and  it  is  my  teftres  to  do  my  pufinefs  without  lofs  of  time.  I  remain 
«  with  cordial  aifeftions,  your  ever  lofing  friend,  * 

'DavyPh  aj>  Shenkyn. 

T.  S.  "  My  Law-fuits  have  brought  me  to  London,  but  I  have  loft  my 
"  caufes ;  and  fo  have  made  my  refolutions  to  go  down  and  leap  before 
«*  the  frofts  begin  ;  for  I  am  apt  to  take  colds. 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  tetter  expedient  againft  love  than  fober  advice, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Hudibras  and  T^on  fixate  may  be  as  efFeftual 
to  cure  the  extravagancies  of  this  paffion,  as  any  of  the  old  Philofophers. 
I  fhall  therefore  pubkfli,  very  fpeedily,  the  tranflation  of  a  little  Greek 
Manufcript,  which  is  fent  me  by  a  learned  friend.     It  appears  to  have 

been 
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been  a  piece  of  thofe  records  which  were  kept  in  the  little  temple  of 
Afollo^  that  flood  upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  The  reader  will 
find  it  to  be  a  fummary  account  of  feveral  perfons  who  tried  the  lovers 
leap,  and  of  the  fuccefs  they  found  in  it.  As  there  feem  to  be  in  it  fome 
Anachronifms  and  Deviations  from  the  ancient  Orthography,  I  am  not 
wholly  fatisfied  my  felf  that  it  is  authentick,  and  not  rather  the  produ- 
ftion  of  one  of  thofe  Grecian  Sophiilers,  who  have  impofed  upon  the 
world  feveral  fpurious  works  of  this  nature.  I  fpeak  this  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, becauie  I  know  there  are  feveral  writers,  of  uncommon  erudi- 
tion, who  would  not  fail  to  expofe  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  me 
tripping  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  moment. 


N®  229.         fhurfday^  November  22. 


Spirat  adhuc  amor 

Vrvuntque  commijfi  calores 

^olta  fidihiis  puellte.  Hor. 


AMONG  the  many  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  which  are  flill  to  be 
feen  at  Rome^  there  is  the  Trunk  of  a  Statue  which  has  loft  the 
arms,  legs,  and  head  ;  but  difcovers  fuch  an  exquifite  workman- 
Ihip  in  what  remains  of  it,  that  Michael  Angela  declared  he  had  learned 
his  whole  art  from  it.  Indeed  he  fludied  it  fo  attentively,  that  he  made 
mofl  of  his  Statues,  and  even  his  piflures  in  that  Gujio,  to  make  ufe  of 
the  Italian  phrafe  ;  for  which  reafon  this  maimed  Statue  is  ftill  called 
Michael  Angela's  School. 

A  fragment  of  Safpho^  which  I  defign  for  the  fubjed  of  this  paper,  is 
in  as  great  reputation  among  the  Poets  and  Critics,  as  the  mutilated  figure 
above-mentioned  is  among  the  Statuaries  and  Painters.  Several  of  our 
Country-men,  and  Mr.  'Dryden  in  particular,  feem  very  often  to  have 
copied  after  it  in  their  Dramatic  writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon  love. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  occafion  of  this  Ode,  the  Englijh  Rea- 
der will  enter  into  the  beauties  of  it,  if  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  writ- 
tea 
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ten  in  the  perfon  of  a  lover  fitting  by  his  Miftrefs.  I  ftiall  fet  to  view 
three  different  copies  of  this  beautiful  original :  the  rirft  is  a  tranflation 
by  Catullus,  the  fecond  by  Monfieur  Boileau,  and  the  laft  by  a  Gentle- 
man whofe  tranilation  of  the  Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  fo  defervedly  ad- 

"^^''^^*  Ad   LESBIAM. 

llle  mi  far  e£e  deo  videtury 
I  lie  Ji  fas  ej},  fuperare  divosy 
G^'t  fedens  adver/ns  ident'tdem  te, 

SpeBat,  (S  audit 
T>uke  ridentemy  mifero  quod  omnis 
Eripit  fenfus  mihi :  nam  fimul  te 
Lesbiay  ajpexi,  nihil  eft  fuper  mi 

Quod  loquar  amens. 
Lingua  fed  torpet,  tenuis  fub  artus 
Flamma  dimanaty  fonitu  fkopte 
Tinniunt  aures,  gemina  teguntur 

Lumina  no6ie. 

My  learned  Reader  will  know  very  well  the  reafon  why  one  of  thefe 
verfes  is  printed  in  Roman  letter  ;  and  if  he  compares  this  tranflation 
with  the  original,  will  find  that  the  three  firft  Stanzas  are  rendered  al- 
moft  word  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  fame  elegance,  but  with 
the  fame  Ihort  turn  of  expreffion  which  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  Greek, 
and  fo  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  Ode.  I  cannot  imagine  for  what  reafon 
Madam  Tiacier  has  told  us,  that  this  Ode  of  Sappho  is  preferved  entire 
in  Longinus,  fince  it  is  manifeft  to  any  one  who  looks  into  that  Author's 
quotation  of  it,  that  there  muft  at  leaft  have  been  another  Stanza,  which 
is  not  tranfmitted  to  us. 

The  fecond  tranflation  of  this  fragment,  which  I  fhall  here  cite,  is 
that  of  Monfieur  Boileau, 

Heureux  !  qui  pres  de  toi,  pour  toi  feule  foupire  : 
^i  joiiit  du  plaifir  de  f  entendre  parler  : 
^i  te  voit  quelquefois  doucement  lui  foiirire. 
Les  "Dieux,  dans  fon  bonheur^  peurvent-ils  Ngxle  ? 

ye  fens  de  veine  en  veine  une  fubtile  flamme 
Courir  par  tout  mon  corps,  fi-toft  que  je  te  vois  : 
Et  dans  les  doux  tranjports,  on  s'egare  mon  ame, 
Je  ne  fcaurois  trouver  de  langue,  ni  de  voix. 

Vn 
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1^;/  »uage  confus  fe  refund  fur  ma  vue, 

Je  n  entens  plus^  je  tombe  en  de  /louces  langueurs  ; 

Et  pajle,  fans  haleiney  interd'ttc,  ejperducy 

Un  frijfon  me  faijit^  je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

The  Reader  will  fee  that  this  is  rather  an  imitation  than  a  tranflation. 
The  circumftances  do  not  lie  fo  thick  together,  and  follow  one  another 
with  that  vehemence  and  emotion  as  in  the  original.  In  fliort,  Monfieur 
Boilean  has  given  us  all  the  poetry,  but  not  all  the  paflion  of  this  famous 
fragment.  I  iliall  in  the  laft  place  prcfent  my  Reader  with  the  Engltjh 
tranflation. 

I. 

Bleft  as  th"  immortal  Gods  is  he. 

The  youth  isjho  fondly  fts  by  thee, 

And  hears  and  fees  thee  all  the  'while 

Softly  /peak  and  fweetly  fmile. 

II. 

'T'was  this  depriv'd  my  foul  of  refi. 

And  rats' d  fuch  tumults  in  my  breajl ; 

For  while  J  gaz-d,  in  tranfport  toft. 

My  breath  sjas  gone,  my  voice  was  loft  : 

III. 

J\fy  bofom  gloiifd ;  the  fubtle  flame 

Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  ; 

O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkncfs  hung  ; 

My  ears  "with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

IV. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill' d ; 

My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill' d ; 

My  feeble  fulfe  forgot  to  play  ; 

/  fainted,  funk,  and  dy'd  away. 

Inftead  of  giving  any  character  of  this  laft  tranflation,  I  fliall  defire  my 
learned  Reader  to  look  into  the  criticifms  which  Longinus  lus  made  up- 
on the  original.  By  that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of  the  tranfla- 
tions  he  ought  to  give  the  preference.  I  fliali  only  add,  that  this  tranfla- 
tion is  written  in  the  very  fpirit  of  Sappho,  and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the 
Genius  of  our  language  will  pofllbly  fuffer. 

Longinus  has  obfcrved,  that  this  defcription  of  Love  in  Sappho  is  an 
exat^t  copy  of  Nature,  and  that  all  the  circumftances,   which  follow  one 

another 
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another  in  fuch  an  hurry  of  fentiments,  notwithflanding  they  appear  re- 
pugnant to  each  other,  are  really  fuch  as  happen  in  the  phreqzies  of  love. 
I  wonder  that  not  one  of  the  Critics  or  Editors,  through  whofe  hands 
this  Ode  has  paiTed,  has  taken  occafion  from  it  to  mention  a  circumftance 
related  by  Tlutarch.  That  Author  in  the  famous  ftory  of  Antiochus^ 
who  fell  in  love  with  Stratoniccy  his  Mother-in-law,  and  (not  daring  to 
difcovcr  his  paflion)  pretended  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  by  his  ficknefs, 
tells  us,  that  Erajtjlratus,  the  phyfician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his 
diitemper  by  thole  fymptoms  of  love  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho's 
writings.  Stratonice  was  in  the  room  of  the  love-fick  Prince,  when 
thefe  fymptoms  difcovered  themfelves  to  his  phyfician ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  very  different  from  thofe  which  Sappho  here  defcribes 
in  a  Lover  fitting  by  his  Miltrefs.  This  ftory  of  Antiochus  is  fo  well 
known,  that  I  need  not  add  the  fequel  of  it,  which  has  no  relation  to  my 
prefent  fubjeft. 


N°23i.        Saturday^    ISovember  24. 


0  Ptidor  /   0  Ptetas  / Mart. 


LOOKING  over  the  Letters  which  I  have  lately  received  from  my 
correfpondents,  I  met  with  the  following  one,  which  is  written 
with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  politenefs,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  much 
pleafed  with  it  my  felf,  and  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to 
the  Reader. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
^g  -mrOU,  who  are  no  ftranger  to  public  affemblies,  cannot  but  have 
JL  "  obferved  the  awe  they  often  ftrike  on  fuch  as  are  obliged  to 
«  exert  any  talent  before  them.  This  is  a  fort  of  elegant  diftrefs,  to 
«  which  ingenuous  minds  are  the  moft  liable,  and  may  therefore  deferve 
••'  fome.  remarks  in  your  paper.  Many  a  brave  fellow,  who  has  put  his 
«  enemy  to  flight  in  the  field,  has  been  in  the  utmoft  diforder  upon 
"  making  a  fpeech  before  a  body  of  his  friends  at  home :  one  would 
"  «  think 
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"  think  there  was  fome  kind  of  fafcination  iu^  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle 
«'  of  people,  when  darting  all  together  upon  one  perfon.  I  have  feen  a 
«  new  aftor  in  a  tragedy  fo  bound  up  by  it,  as  to  be  fcarce  able  to  fpeak 
"  or  move,  and  have  expefted  he  would  have  died  above  three  afts  be- 
"  fore  the  dagger  or  cup  of  poifon  were  brought  in.  It  would  not  be 
"  amifs,  if  fuch  an  one  were  at  firfl  introduced  as  a  ghofl,  or  a  llatue, 
**  till  he  recovered  his  fpirits,  and  grew  fit  for  fome  living  part. 

"  As  this  fudden  defertion  of  one's  felf  fliews  a  diffidence,  which  is 
"  not  difpleafmg,  it  implies  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  refpeft  to  an 
**  audience  that  can  be.  It  is  a  fort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads 
«  for  their  favour  much  better  than  words  could  do ;  and  we  find  their 
**  generofity  naturally  moved  to  fupport  thofe  who  are  in  fo  much  per- 
•*'  plexity  to  entertain  them.  I  was  extremely  pleafed  with  a  late  inftance 
*'  of  this  kind  at  the  Opera  of  Almah'tde^  in  the  encouragement  given  to 
"  a  young  finger,  whofe  more  than  ordinary  concern  on  her  firft  appear- 
*  ance,  recommended  her  no  lefs  than  her  agreeable  voice,  and  jult  per- 
**  formance.  Meer  bartifulnefs  without  merit  is  awkard  ;  and  merit  with- 
**  out  modefty,  infolent.  But  modeft  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  accept- 
**  ance,  and  generally  meets  with  as  many  patrons  as  beholders. 

/«•w,  dec. 

It  is  impofiible  that  a  perfon  fliould  exert  himfelf  to  advantage  in  an 
alTembly,  whether  it  be  his  part  either  to  fing  or  fpeak,  who  lies  under 
too  great  opprelfions  of  modefiy.  I  remember,  upon  talking  with  a 
friend  of  mine  concerning  the  force  of  pronunciation,  our  difcourfe  led 
us  into  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral '  organs  of  fpeech  which  an  orator 
ought  to  have  in  pcrfcdion,  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nofe, 
the  palate,  and  the  wind-pipe.  Upon  which  fays  my  friend,  you  have 
omitted  the  molt  material  organ  of  them  all,  and  that  is  the  forehead. 

But  notwithilanding  an  excefs  of  modefty  obftruds  the  tongue,  and 
renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it  is  thought  fo  re- 
quifite  to  an  orator,  that  rhetoricians  have  recommended  it  to  their 
difciples  as  a  particular  in  their  art.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  he  never  liked 
an  orator,  \yho  did  not  appear  in  fome  little  confufion  at  the  beginning 
of  his  fpeech,  and  confefies  that  he  himfelf  never  entered  upon  an  oration 
without  trembling  and  concern.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  deference  which 
is  due  to  a  great  alfembly,  and  feldom  fails  to  raife  a  benevolence  in  the 
audience  towards  the  perfon  who  fpeaks.  My  correfpondent  has  taken 
notice,  that  the  bravelt  men  often  appear  timorous  on  thefe  occafions ; 
•     Vol.  III.  Ee  as 
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as  indeed  we  may  obferve  that  there  is  generally  no  creature  more  im- 
pudent than  a  coward. 

-Lingua  meliori  fedfrigida  hello 


IDextera- 


A  bold  tongue,  and  a  feeble  arm,  are  the  qualifications  of  T)rauces  in 
Virgil ;  as  Horner^  to  exprefs  a  man  both  timerous  and  fawcy,  makes  ufe 
of  a  kind  of  point,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings; 
namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart  of  a  deer. 

A  juft  and  reafonable  modefty  does  not  only  recommend  eloquence, 
but  fets  off  every  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be  polfeffed  of  It  height- 
ens all  the  virtues  which  it  accompanies;  like  the  ihades  in  paintings,  it 
raifes  and  rounds  every  figure,  and  makes  the  colours  more  beautiful, 
though  not  fo  glaring  as  they  would  be  without  it. 

Modelly  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  alfo  a  guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a 
kind  of  quick  and  delicate  Feeling  in  the  foul,  which  makes  her  flirink 
and  withdraw  her  felf  from  every  thing  that  has  danger  in  it.  It  is  fuch 
an  exquifite  fenfibility,  as  warns  her  to  fhun  the  firlt  appearance  of  every 
thing  which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  prefent  recoUeft  either  the  place  or  time  of  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  mention ;  but  I  have  read  fomewhere  in  the  hiilory  of  ancient 
Greece^  that  the  women  of  the  country  were  feized  with  an  unaccount- 
able melancholy,  which  difpofed  feveral  of  them  to  make  away  with 
themfelves.  The  fenate,  after  having  tryed  many  expedients  to  prevent 
this  felf-murder,  which  was  fo  frequent  among  them,  pubUdied  an  edift, 
that  if  any  woman  whatever  fhould  lay  violent  hands  upon  her  felf,  her 
corps  fhould  be  expofed  naked  in  the  ftreet,  and  dragged  about  the  city 
in  the  moft  public  manner.  This  edift  immediately  put  a  Hop  to  the 
praftice  which  was  before  fo  common.  We  may  fee  in  this  inllance  the 
Itrength  of  female  modefty,  which  was  able  to  overcome  the  violence 
even  of  madnefs  and  defpair.  The  fear  of  ihamein  the  fair  fex,  was  in 
thofe  days  more  prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  Modefty  has  fo  great  an  influence  over  our  adions,  and  is  in  many 
cafes  fo  impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue;  what  can  more  undermine  mo- 
rality than  that  politenefs  which  reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind, and  treats  as  unfalhionable  the  moll  ingenuous  part  of  our  behavi- 
our ;  which  recommends  impudence  as  good  breeding,  and  keeps  a  man 
always  in  countenance,  not  becaufe  he  is  innocent,  but  becaufe  he  is 
fliamelefs. 

^  Seneca 
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Seneca  thought  Modefty  fo  great  a  check  to  vice,  that  he  prefcribes 
to  us  the  pradice  of  it  in  fecret,  and  advifes  us  to  raife  it  in  our  felves 
upon  imaginary  occafions,  when  fuch  as  are  real  do  not  offer  themfelves  • 
for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  precept,  that  when  we  are  by  our  felves,' 
and  in  our  greatefl:  folitudes,  we  fhould  fancy  that  Cato  itands  before  us! 
and  fees  every  thing  we  do.  In  ihort,  if  you  banifli  Modefty  out  of  the 
world,  flie  carries  away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  thefe  refleftions  on  Modefty,   as  it  is  a  virtue ;    I  muft  obferve, 
that  there  is  a  vicious  Modefty,  which  juftly  deferves  to  be  ridiculed,  and 
which  thofe  perfons  very  often  difcover,    who  value  themfelves  rnoft 
upon  a  well  bred  confidence.      This  happens  when  a  man  is  afliamed  to 
aft  up  to  his  rcafon,  and  would  not  upon  any  confideration  be  furprifed 
in  the  praftice  of  thofe  duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  fcnt 
into  the  world.      Many  an  impudent  libertine  would  bluHi  to  be  caught 
in  a  ferious  difcourfe,  and  would  fcarce  be  able  to  Ihew  his  head,    after 
having  difclofed  -a  religious  thought.     Decency  of  behaviour,  all  outward 
fliow  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully  avoided  by  this  fet 
of  fliame-faced  people,  as  what  would  difparage  their  gayety  of  temper 
and  infallibly  bring  them  to  dilhonour.      This  is  fuch  a  poornefs  of  fpi- 
rit,  fuch  a  defpicable  cowardife,   fuch  a  degenerate  abjeft  ftate  of  mind 
as  one  would  think  humane  nature  incapable  of,    did  we  not  meet  with 
frequent  inftances  of  it  in  ordinary  convcrfation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  Modefty  which  makes  a  man  afliamed 
ofhisperfon,  his  birth,  his  profeftion,  his  povertj',  or  the  like  misfor- 
tunes, which  it  was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent,  and  is  not  in  his  pow- 
er to  reftify.  If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by  any  of  the  aforementioned 
circumftances,  he  becomes  much  more  fo  by  being  out  of  countenance 
for  them.  They  iliould  rather  give  him  occafion  to  exert  a  noble  fpirit, 
and  to  palliate  thofe  imperfedions  which  are  not  in  his  power,  by  thofe* 
perfedions  which  are;  or  to  ufe  a  very  witty  allufion  of  an  eminent  au- 
thor, he  fliould  imitate  Cafar^  who  becaufe  his  head  was  bald,  covered 
that  defed  with  lawrels. 


Ee  2  TuefJay, 
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N°233.      Tuefday,  November    27. 

Tanquam  hac  fmt  nojlr't  med'tcina  fur  oris , 

Aut  Deus  tile  malts  horntnum  m'ttefcere  dtfcat,  Virg, 


I  Shall,  in  this  paper,  difcharge  my  felf  of  the  promife  I  have  made  to 
the  public,  by  obliging  them  with  a  tranilation  of  the  little  Greek 
manufcript,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  piece  of  thofe  records  that 
is  preferved  in  the  temple  oi  Afello  upon  the  promontory  o{  Leucate :  It 
is  a  fliort  hiftory  of  the  lover's  leap,  and  is  infcribed,  Ah  account  offer' 
fins  male  and  female,  who  offered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  in  the  forty  fixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promon- 
tory «//'Leucate,  into  the  Ionian  fea^  in  order  to  cure  themfelves  of  the 
pajjion  of  love. 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  perfon  he  leaped  for,  and  relating  in  ihort» 
that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed,  by  the  fall.  It  indeed 
gives  the  names  of  fo  many  who  died  by  ir,  that  it  would  have  looked 
like  a  bill  of  mortaUty,  had  I  tranllated  it  at  full  length ;  I  have  therefore 
made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and  only  extrafted  fuch  particular  palTages 
as  have  fomething  extraordinary,  either  in  the  cafe,  or  in  the  cure,  or 
in  the  fate  of  the  perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  fliort  pre- 
face, take  the  account  as  follows. 

Bdttus,  the  fon  of  Menalcas,  the  Sicilian^  leaped  for  Bcmbyca  the  mu- 
fician :  got  rid  of  his  paffion  with  the  lofs  of  his  right  leg  and  arm,  which 
were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melijfa,  in  love  with  T>aphnisy  very  much  bruifed,  but  efcaped  with 
life. 

Cynifca,  the  wife  oi  jEfchines,  being  in  love  with  Lycus;  2Xidi  Mfchi- 
nes  her  husband  being  in  love  with  EurilU ;  (which  had  made  this  mar- 
ried couple  very  uneafy  to  one  another  for  feveral  years)  both  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  confent;  they  both  of  them  efcaped, 
and  have  lived  very  happily  together  ever  fmce. 

Larijfa, 
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Lariffa,  a  virgin  of  Tbejfaly,  deferted  by  Tlexi^pus,  after  a  courtfliip 
of  three  years ;  Ihe  flood  upon  the  brow  of  the  promontory  for  fom,e 
time,  and  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  and  a  little  pidure, 
with  other  prefents  which  flie  had  received  from  Tlexi^pfus,  Ihe  threw 
herfelf  into  the  fea,  and  was  taken  up  alive. 

N.B.  Lariffd^  before  Ihe  leap'd,  made  an  offering  ofafilver  Cuj>id  in 
the  temple  of  jifollo. 

Simathaj  in  love  with  T>aphnis  the  Myndian,  periflied  in  the  fall. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho^  in  love  with  Rhodope  the  Courte- 
xan,  having  fpent  his  whole  eftate  upon  her,  was  advifed  by  his  fifter  to 
leap  in  the  beginning  of  his  amour,  but  would  not  hearken  to  her  till  he 
was  reduced  to  his  lafl  talent ;  being  forfaken  by  Rbodope^  at  length  rc- 
folved  to  take  the  leap.     Periflied  in  it. 

Aridtcus^  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus^  in  love  .with  Traxinocy  the  wife 
of  Tbefpisy  efcaped  without  damage,  faving  only  that  two  of  his  fore- 
teeth were  ftruckout,  and  his  nofe  a  little  flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Epbefusy  being  inconfolable  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  was  refolved  to  take  this  leap,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  paf- 
fion  for  his  memory ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  Promontory,  flie  there 
met  with  T>mmacbus  the  Miletiatty  and  after  a  fliort  converfation  with 
him,  laid  afide  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married  him  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  ftill  to  be  feen  hanging  up  in  the  we- 
flern  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olpbisy  the  fiflierman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from  Tbcfty- 
lis  the  day  before,  and  being  determined  to  have  no-  more  to  do  with 
her,  leaped,  and  efcaped  with  life. 

Atalanta.,  an  old  maid,  whofe  cruelty  had  feveral  years  before  driven 
two  or  three  defpairing  lovers  to  this  leap;  being  now  in  the  fifty  fifth 
year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with' an  officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her  neck 
in  the  fall. 

Hipparchus  being  pafTionately  fond  of  his  own  wife,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  Batbyllus,  leaped  and  died  of  his  fall ;  upon  which  his  wife 
married  her  gallant. 

Tettyx.,  the  Dancing-mafter,  in  love  with  Olympia  an  Atbeni'an  ma- 
tron, threw  himfelf  from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but  was  crippled  in 
the  fall. 

'Diagoras^  the  ufurer,  in  love  with.his  cook-maid  ;  he  peeped  feveral 
times  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  mifgiving  him,  he  went  back,  and 
married  her  that  evening.  Civa^ 
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C'madiis,  after  having  entred  his  own  name  in  the  Tythian  records, 
being  asked  the  name- of  the  perfon  whom  he  leaped  for,  and  being  ailia- 
med  to  difcover  it,  he  was  fee  afide,  and  not  fufl'ered  to  leap. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Taphos  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  Eurybates.  Hurt 
in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  her  fecond  time  of  leaping. 

Hefpernsy  a  young  man  of  Tarentiim,  in  love  with  his  Mailer's  daugh- 
.  ter.     Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  foon  enough  to  his  relief. 

Sappho  the  Leshian,  in  love  with  'Phaon,  arrived  at  the  temple  of  A- 
polloy  habited  like  a  bride  in  garments  as  white  as  fnovv.  She  wore  a 
garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the  Utile  mufical 
inllrument  of  her  own  invention.  After  having  fung  an  hymn  to  Apollo^ 
fhe  hung  up  her  garland  on  one  fide  of  his  Altar,  and  her  harp  on  the 
other.  She  then  tuck'd*  up  her  veftments  like  a  Spartan  Virgin,  and 
amidll  thoufands  of  fpedators,  who  were  anxious  for  her  fafety,  and  of- 
fered up  vows  for  her  deliverance,  marched  direftly  forwards  to  the 
utmoft  fummit  of  the  Promontory,  where  after  having  xepeated 
a  ftanza  of  her  own  verfes,  which  we  could  not  hear,  flie  threw  her  felf 
off  the  rock  with  fuch  an  intrepidity,  as  was  never  before  obferved  in 
any  who  had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Many,  who  were  prefenr, 
related,  that  they  faw  her  fall  into  the  fea,  from  whence  flie  never  rofe 
again;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed,  that  fhe  never  came  to 
the  bottom  of  her  leap ;  but  that  Ihe  was  changed  into  a  Swan  as  ilie  fell, 
and  that  they  faw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that  Ihape.  But  whe- 
ther or  no  the  whitenefs  and  fluttering  of  her  garments  might  not  de- 
ceive thofe  who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether  fhe  might  not  really  be 
metamorphofed  into  that  mufical  and  melancholy  bird,  is  ftill  a  doubt 
among  the  Lesbians. 

Alc£us.y  the  famous  Lyrick  Poet,  who  had  for  fome  time  been  pafTio- 
nately  in  love  with  Sapphoy  arrived  at  the  Promontory  of  Lencate  that 
very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account ;  but  hearing 
that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  her  body  could  be  no 
where  found,  he  very  generoully  lamented  her  fall,  and  is  faid  to  have 
written  his  hundred  and  twenty  fifth  Ode  upon  that  occafion. 

Leaped  in  this  Olympiad  ifo. 


Males 

1X4 

Females 

126 

Cured 

IZO 

Males 

51 

Females 

69 

Tburf 
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N°  235.      Thurfday^  November  29. 


Popular  es 

P^tncentem  jirep'ttm Hor. 


THERE',  is  nothing  which  Ues  more  within  the  province  of  a 
Spedator  than  pubhck  fliows  and  diverfions ;  and  as  among  thefe 
there  are  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie  with  thofe  elegant  en- 
tertainments that  are  exhibited  in  our  Theatres,  1  think  it  particularly 
incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that  is  remarkable  in  fuch 
numerous  and  refined  aircmblies. 

It  is  obferved,  that  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  certain  perfon  in 
the  upper  gallery  of  the  Play-houfe,  who  when  he  is  pleafed  with  anything 
that  is  adcd  upon  the  llagc,  exprelFes  his  approbation  by  a  loud  knock 
upon  the  benches  or  the  wainfcot,  which  may  be  heard  over  the  whole 
Theatre.  This  perfon  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trunk-maker 
in  the  upper  Gallery.  Whether  it  be,  that  the  blow  he  gives  on  thefe 
occafions  refembles  that  which  is  often  heard  in  the  fliops  of  fuch  arti- 
zans,  or  that  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  real  Trunk-maker,  who  af- 
ter the  finifliing  of  his  day's  work  ufed  to  unbend  his  mind  at  thefe  pub- 
lick  diverfions  with  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  I  cannot  certainly  tell. 
There  arc  fome,  I  know,  who  have  been  foolifli  enough  to  imagine  it 
is  a  fpirit  which  haunts  the  upper  gallery,  and  from  time  to  time  makes 
thofe  ftrange  noifes ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  is  obferved  to  be  louder 
thin  ordinary  every  time  the  Ghofl  of  Hamlet  appears.  Others  have 
reported  that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has  chofen  this  way  of  uttering 
himfclf,  when  he  is  tranfported  with  any  thing  he  fees  or  hears.  Others 
will  have  it  to  be  the  Play-houfe  thunderer,  that  exerts  himfclf  after  this 
manner  in  the  upper  Gallery,  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 
But  having  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  get  the  beft  imformation  I  could 
in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  I  find  that  the  Trunk-maker,  as  he  is  com- 
monly called,  is  a  large  black  man,  whom  no  body  knows. .  He  generally 

leans 
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leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant  with  great  attention  to  every  thing 
that  pafles  upon  the  ftage.  He  is  never  feen  to  fmile  ;  but  upon  hear- 
ing any  thing  that  pleafes  him,  he  takes  up  his  llafF  with  both  hands,  and 
lays  it  upon  the  next  piece  of  timber  that  Hands  in  his  way  with  exceed- 
ing vehemence :  after  which  he  compofes  himfelf  in  his  former  pofture, 
till  fuch  time  as  fomething  new  fets  him  again  at  work/ 

It  has  been  obferved  his  blow  is  fo  well  timed,  that  the  moft  judicious 
Critic  could  never  except  againfl;  it.  As  foon  as  any  fhining  thought  is 
exprefled  in  the  Poet,  or  any  uncommon  grace  appears  in  the  Aftor,  he 
fmites  the  bench  or  wainfcot.  If  the  audience  does  not  concur  with 
him,  he  fmites  a  fecond  time  ;  and  if  the  audience  is  not  yet  awaked, 
looks  round  him  with  great  wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time, 
which  never  fails  to  produce  the  Clap.  He  fometimes  lets  the  audience 
begin  the  Clap  of  themfelves,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  their  applaufe  ra- 
tifies it  with  a  fingle  Thwack. 

He  is  of  fo  great  ufe  to  the  Play-houfe,  that  it  is  faid  a  former  Dire- 
ctor of  it,  upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  attendance  by  reafon  of  fick- 
nefs,  kept  one  in  Pay  to  officiate  for  him  till  fuch  time  as  he  recovered; 
but  the  perfon  fo  employed,  though  he  laid  about  him  with  incredible 
violence,  did  it  in  fuch  wrong  places,  that  the  audience  foon  found  out 
that  it  was  not  their  old  friend  the  Trunk-maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour 
this  feafon.  He  fometimes  plies  at  the  Opera ;  and  upon  Nicolinis  firft 
appearance,  was  faid  to  have  demoUflied  three  benches  in  the  fury  of  his 
applaufe.  He  has  broken  half  a  dozen  oaken  plants  upon  Tiogget.,  and 
feldom  goes  away  from  a  Tragedy  of  Sbakefpear,  without  leaving  the 
wainfcot  extreamly  fliattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  this  his  obftrepcrous  approbation, 
but  very  chearfully  repair  at  their  own  coll  whatever  damage  he  makes. 
They  had  once  a  thought  of  erefting  a  kind  of  wooden  anvil  for  his 
ufe,  that  lliould  be  made  of  a  very  founding  plank,  in  order  to  render 
his  flroaks  more  deep  and  mellow  ;  but  as  this  might  not  have  been  'di- 
Itinguilhed  from  the  mufick  of  a  Kettle-drum,  the  projed  was  laid  afide. 

In  the  mean  while  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great  ufe  it  is  to 
an  audience,  that  a  perfon  fliould  thus  prefide  over  their  heads,  hke  the 
Direftor  of  a  Confort,  in  order  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  beat 
time  to  their  applaufes ;  or,  to  raife  my  fimile,  I  have  fometimes  fancied  the 
Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  gallery  to  be  like  Virgil^  Ruler  of  the  wind, 
fcated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  who,   when  he  llruck  his  Sceptre 

upon 
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Upon  the  fide  of  it,  roufed  an  hurricane,  and  fet  the  whole  cavern  in 
an  uproar. 

It  is  certain  the  Trunk-maker  has  faved  many  a  good  Play,  and  brought. 
many  a  graceful  aftor  into  reputation,  who  would  not  otherwife  have 
been  taken  notice  of  It  is  very  vifible,  as  the  audience  is  not  a  little 
abafhed,  if  they  find  themfelves  betrayed  into  a  Clap,  when  their  friend 
in  the  upper  gallery  does  not  come  into  it  ;  fo  the  aftors  do  not  value 
themfelves  upon  the  Clap,  but  regard  it  as  a  meer  brutum  fulmen^  or 
empty  noife,  when  it  has  not  the  found  of  the  oaken  plant  in  it.  I  know 
it  has  been  given  out  by  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the  Trunk-maker,  that 
he  has  fometimes  been  brib'd  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  a  bad  Poet  or  a 
vicious  Player  ;  but  this  is  a  furmife  which  has  no  foundation ;  his  ftroaks 
are  always  juft,  and  his  admonitions  feafonable ;  he  does  not  deal  about 
his  blows  at  random,  but  always  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the  head.  That 
inexprcilible  force  wherewith  he  lays  them  on,  fufticiently  flitws  the  c- 
vidence  and  flrength  of  his  conviftion.  His  Zeal  for  a  good  Author  is 
indeed  outragious,  and  breaks  down  every  fence  and  partition,  every 
board  and  plank,  that  (lands  within  the  expreffion  of  his  applaufe. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts  in  barren  Speculations, 
or  in  reports  of  pure  matter  of  fart,  without  drawing  fomcthing  from 
them  for  the  advantage  of  my  Countrymen,  I  lliall  rake  the  liberty  to  make 
an  humble  propofal,  that  whenever  the  Trunk-maker  fiiall  depart  this 
life,  or  whenever  he  fliall  have  lofl  the  fpring  of  his  arm  by  fickncfs,  old 
age,  infirmity,  or  the  like,  fome  able-bodied  Critic  fhould  be  advanced 
to  this  poft:,  and  have  a  competent  falary  fettled  on  him  for  life,  to  be 
furniflied  with  Bamboos  for  Operas,  Crabtree-cudgels  for  Comedies,  and 
Oaken  plants  for  Tragedy,  at  the  public  expence.  And  to  the  end  that 
this  place  fliould  be  always  difpofed  of  according  to  Merit,  I  would  have 
none  preferred  to  it,  uho  has  not  given  convincing  proofs  both  of  a  found 
judgment  and  a  Itrong  arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon  occafion,  either 
knock  down  an  Ox,  or  write  a  comment  upon  Horaces  Art  of  Poetry. 
In  ihort,  I  would  have  him  a  due  compolition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and 
fo  rightly  qualified  for  this  important  office,  that  the  Trunk-maker  may 
not  be  miffed  by  our  pofterity. 


Vo  L.  III.  V  f  Safur^ay, 
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N*  237.        Saturday^  December  i, 

Vtfti  carentem  magna  pars  vert  latet.  Senec.  in  OEdip. 

IT  is  very  reafonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  the  pleafure  which  happy  ■ 
minds  fliall  enjoy  in  a  future  ftate,   will  arife  from  an  enlarged  con-  a 
templation  of  the  divine  wifdom  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  " 
a  difcovery  of  the  fecret  and  amazing  fteps  of  Providence,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  time.    Nothing  feems  to  be  an  entertainment  more 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  if  we  confider  that  Curiofity  is  one  of  the 
ftrongell  and  moft  lafting  appetites  implanted  in  us,  and  that  Admiration 
is  one  of  our  moft  pleafing  paffions ;  and  what  a  perpetual  fuccefTion  of 
enjoyments  will  be  afforded  to  both  thefe,  in  a  fcene  fo  large  and  various 
as  fhall  then  be  laid  open  to  our  view  in  the  fociety  of  fuperior  fpirits» 
who  perhaps  will  join  with  us  in  fo  delightful  a  profpeft  ! 

It  is  not  impodible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  of  the  puniftiment  of 
fuch  as  are  excluded  from  Blifs,  may  confift  not  only  in  their  being  de- 
nied this  privilege,  but  in  having  their  appetites  at  the  fame  time  vaftly 
cncreafed,  without  any  fatisfadion  afforded  to  them.  In  thefe,  the  vain 
purfuit  of  knowledge  fliall,  perhaps,  add  to  their  infelicity,  and  bewilder 
them  in  labyrinths  of  error,  darknefs,  diftraftion  and  uncertainty  of  e- 
very  thing  but  their  own  evil  ftate.  Milton  has  thus  reprefented  the  fal- 
len^ Angels  reafoning  together  in  a  kind  of  refpite  from  their  torments, 
and  creating  to  themfelves  a  new  difquiet  amidil  their  very  amufements ; 
he  could  not  properly  have  defcribed  the  fports  of  condemned  fpirits, 
without  that  caft  of  horror  and  melancholy  he  has  fo  judicioufly  mingled 
with  them. 

Others  apart  fate  on  a  hill  retiredy 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafon^d  high 

Of  Providence,  F ore  know  ledge.  Will,  and  Fate, 

Fixt  Fate,  Freewill,  Foreknowledge  abfolute. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandring  mazes  loft. 

In 

i 
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In  our  prefent  condition,  which  is  a  middle  ftate,  our  minds  are,  as  it 
were,  chequered  with  truth  and  falfhood ;  and  as  our  faculties  arenarrow 
and  our  views  imperfed^,  it  is  impoffible  but  our  Curiofity  mufl  meet 
with  many  repulfes.  The  bufmefs  of  mankind  in  this  hfe  being  rather  to 
a(^t  than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge  is  dealt  to  them  accor- 
dingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reafon  of  the  inquifitive  has  fo  long  been 
exercifed  with  difficulties,  in  accounting  for  the  promifcuous  diflribution 
Qf  good  and  evil  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  in  this  world.  From 
hence  come  all  thofe  pathetical  complaints  of  fo  many  tragical  events, 
which  happen  to  the  wife  and  the  good  ;  and  of  fuch  furpriziug  pro- 
fperity,  which  is  often  the  reward  of  the  guilty  and  the  foolilh ;  that  rea- 
fon is  fometimes  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to  pronounce  upon  fo  my- 
fterious  a  difpenfation. 

.  Tlato  exprefles  his  abhorrence  of  fome  Fables  of  the  Poets,  which 
feem  to  refleft  on  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  injullice  ;  and  lays  it  down 
as  a  principle,    that  whatevei*  is  permitted  to  befal  a  juft  man,  whether 
poverty,  ficknefs,    or  any  of  thofe  things  which  feem  to  be  evils,  fliall 
either  in  life  or  death  conduce  to  his  good.     My  Reader  w  ill  obferve  how 
agreeable  this  maxim  is  to  what  we  tind  delivered  by  a  greater  authority. 
Seneca  has  written  a  difcourfe  purpofely  on  this  fubjedt,  in  which  he  takes 
pains,  after  the  doftrine  of  the  Stoiis,  to  Ihew,  that  ad\erfiiy  is  not  in  it 
felf  an  evil ;    and  mentions  a  notable  faying  of  'Demetriusy  That  nothing 
would  be  more  unhappy  than  a  man  "ji'ho  had  never  knoijvn  affl'iifion.     He 
compares  profperity  to  the  indulgence  of  a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which 
often  proves  his  ruin  ;  but  the  atfedion  of  the  divine  Being  to  that  of  a 
wife  father,    who  would  have  his  fons  exercifed  with  labour,    difap- 
pointment,  and  pain,    that  they  may  gather  flrength,  and  improve  their 
fortitude.     On  this  occafion  the  Philofopher  rifcs  into  that  celebrated 
fentiment.  That  there  is  not  on  earth  a  fpeftacle  more  worthy  the  re- 
gard of  a  Creator  intent  on  his  works,  than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to  his 
fuflcrings ;  to  which  he  adds,  That  it  mufl  be  a  pleafure  to  Jupiter  him- 
felf  to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  fee  Cato  amidfl  the  ruines  of  his 
country  preferving  his  integrity. 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reafonable,  if  we  confider  humane 
life  as  a  ftate  of  probation,  and  adverfity  as  the  poll  of  honour  in  it,  af- 
Cgned  often  to  the  bell  and  moil  feleft  fpirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  infifl  upon  here,  is,  that  we  are  not  at  prefent 
in  a  proper  fituation  to  judge  of  the  counfels  by  which  Providence  afts, 
,tr;  F  f  X  fincc 
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fince  but  little  arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and  even  that  little  we  difcern 
imperfedly ;  or,  according  to  the  elegant  figure  in  holy  writ,  Ife  fee  but 
in  part^  and  as  in  a  glafs  darkly.  It  is  to  be  confidered  that  Providence 
in  its  OEconomy  regards  the  whole  fyftem  of  time  and  things  together, 
fo  that  we  cannot  difcover  the  beautiful  connexions  between  incidents 
which  lie  widely  feparated  in  time,  and  by  lofing  fo  many  hnks  of  the 
chain,  our  reafonings  become  broken  and  imperfeft.  Thus  thofe  parts 
in  the  moral  world  which  have  not  an  abfolute,  may  yet  have  a  relative 
beauty,  in  refpeft  of  fome  other  parts  concealed  from  us,  but  open  tahis 
eyes  before  whom  fafi,  p^efent,  and  to  come  are  fet  together  in  one 
point  of  view ;  and  thofe  events,  the  permifTion  of  which  feems  now  to 
accufe  his  goodnefs,  may  in  the  confummation  of  things  both  magnify  his 
goodnefs  and  exalt  his  wifdom.  And  this  is  enough  to  check  our  pre- 
furaption,  fmce  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  meafures  of  regularity  to  matters 
of  which  we  know  neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  confequents,  the  be- 
ginning nor  the  end. 

I  iliall  relieve  my  Readers  from  this  abftrafted  thought,  by  relating  here 
a  Je'wijh  tradition  concerning  Mojesy  which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Para- 
ble, iiluilrating  what  I  have  laft  mentioned.    That  great  Prophet,  it  is 
faid,  was  called  up  by  a  voice  from  Heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain ; 
where,  in  a  conference  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  permitted  to 
propofe  to  him  fome  queflions  concerning  his  adminiftration  of  the  Uni- 
verfe.     In  the  midft  of  this  divine  colloquy  he  was  commanded  to  look 
down  on  the  Plain  below.     At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  iflued  out 
a  clear  fpring  of  water,  at  which  a  Soldier  alighted  from  his  horfe  to  drink. 
He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  a  little  boy  came  to  the  fame  place,  and  find- 
ing a  purfe  of  gold  which  the  Soldier  had  dropped,  took  it  up  and  went 
away  with  it.     Immediately  after  this  came  an  infirm  old  man,  weary  with 
age  and  travelling,  and  having  quenched  his  third,  fat  down  to  reli  him- 
felf  by  the  fide  of  the  fpring.    The  Soldier  mifl^ing  his  purfe  returns  to- 
fearch  for  it,  and  demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who  aflRrms  he  had  not  feen 
it,  and  appeals  to  heaven  in  witnefs  of  his  innocence.    The  Soldier  not 
believing  his  proteftations,  kills  him.    Mofes  fell  on  his  face  with  horror 
and  amazement,  when  the  Divine  Voice  thus  prevented  his  expoflulation ; 
"  Be  not  furprized,  Mofis^  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth 
"  has  fuffered  this  thing  to  come  to  pafs :  the  child  is  the  occafion  that 
"  the  blood  of  the  old  man  is  fpilt ;  but  know,  that  the  old  man  whom 
*-'  thou  fawefl,  was  the  murderer  of  that  child's  father. 

Tnefd^ 
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N''  239.         luefday-^  December  4. 


■  Bella y  horr'tda  Mia/  Virg. 


I  Have  fometimes  amufed  my  lelf  with  confidering  the  fcveral  methods 
of  ma-naging  a  debate,  which  have  obtained  in  the  world. 
The  tirfl  races  of  mankind  uled  to  difpute,    as  our  ordinary  peo- 
ple do  now-a-days,  in  a  kind  of  wild  logic,  uncultivated  by  rules  of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.  He  would  ask 
his  adverfary  queltionupon  queltion,  'till  he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his 
own  mouth  that  his  opinions  were  wrong.  This  way  of  debating  drives 
an  enemy  up  into  a  corner,  feizes  all  the  palFes  through  which  he  can 
make  an  efcape,  and  forces  him  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

Ar'tftotle  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  invented  a  great  variety 
of  little  weapons,  called  Syllogifms.  As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  difpute 
you  agree  to  every  thing  which  your  opponent  advances,  in  the  Arijio- 
teltc  you  are  flill  denying  and  contradiding  fome  part  or  other  of  what 
he  fays.  Socrates  conquers  you  by  ftratagem,  Arijlotle  by  force:  the 
one  takes  the  town  by  fapp,  the  other  fword  in  hand. 

The  univerfities  of  Europe^  for  many  years,  carried  on  their  debates 
by  Syllogifm,  infomuch  that  we  fee  the  knowledge  of  feveral  centuries 
laid  out  into  objedions  and  anfwers,  and  all  the  good  fenfe  of  the  age  cut 
and  minced  into  almoft  an  infinitude  of  diftinftions. 

When  our  Univerfities  found  that  there  was  no  end  of  wrangling  this 
way,  they  invented  akind  of  argument,  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  mood 
or  figure  of  Ar'tftotle.  It  was  called  the  Argumentum  BafUinum  (others 
write  it  Baciiinum  or  Bacitl'tnum)  which  is  pretty  well  exprelTed  in  our 
Englijh  word  Club-la'u;.  \\'hen  they  were  not  able  to  confute  their  an- 
tagonift,  they  knocked  him  down.  It  was  their  method  in  thefe  polemi- 
cal debates,  firft  to  difcharge  their  fyllogifms,  and  afterwards  to  betake 
themfelves  to  their  clubs,  till  fuch  time  as  they  had  one  way  or  other 
confounded  their  gainfayers.  There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow  defile,  ( to 
make  ufe  of  a  military  term)  where  thcpartifans  ufed  to  encounter,  for 

which 
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which  reafon  it  flill  retains  the  name  of  Logic- Lane.  I  have  heard  an  old 
gentleman,  a  phyfician,  make  his  boafts,  that  when  he  was  a  young  fellow, 
he  marched  feveral  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  oi  Scotifts,  and  cudgelled 
abodyof  .yw/^/^A^wi- half  the  length  of  i^/^^/r^f-^  till  they  had  difper- 
fed  thcmfclves  for  Ihclter  into  their  refpedtive  garrifons. 

This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erafmuss  time.  For  that  au- 
thor tells  us,  that  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  letters,  mofl  of  the  Univer- 
flties  i«  Europe  were  divided  into  Greeks  and  Trojans,  The  latter  were 
thofe  who  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  language  of  the  Grecians^  info- 
much  that  if  they  met  with  any  who  underitood  it,  they  did  not  fail  to 
treat  him  as  a  foe.  Erafmus  himfelf  had,  it  feems,  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who  laid  him  on  with  fo  many 
blows  and  buffets,  that  he  never  forgot  their  hoitilities  to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument  not  much  unlike  the  former, 
which  is  made  ufe  of  by  Hates  and  communities,  when  they  draw  up  a 
hundred  thoufand  difputants  on  each  fide,  and  convince  one  another  by 
dint  of  fword.  A  certain  grand  monarch  was  fo  fenfible  of  his  Itrcngth 
in  this  way  of  reafoning,  that  he  writ  upon  his  great  guns- —  Ratio  ul- 
tima Regum,  The  Logic  of  Kings  \  hut,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now  pret- 
ty well  baffled  at  his  own  weapons.  VV  hen  one  has  to  do  with  a  Philo- 
fopher  of  this  kind,  one  fliould  remember  the  old  gentleman's  faying, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  an  argument  with  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
Upon  his  friend's  telling  him,  that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the 
queilion,  when  he  had  vifibly  the  better  of  the  difpute,  I  am  never  ajba- 
med,  fays  he,  to  be  confuted  by  one  who  is  mafier  of  fifty  legions. 

T  ihall  but  juft  mention  another  kind  of  reafoning,  which  may  be  called 
arguing  by  poll;  and  another  which  is  of  equal  force,  in  which  wagers' 
are  made  ufe  of  as  arguments,    according  to  the  celebrated  fine  in  Hudi- 

bras. 

But  the  mod  notable  way  of  managing  a  controverfy,  is  that  which  we 
call  Arguing  by  torture.  This  is  a  method  of  reafoning  which  has  been 
made  ufe  of  with  the  poor  refugees,  and  which  was  fo  fafliionable  in  oiJr 
country  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.,  that  in  a  pafiage  of  an  author 
quoted  by  Monfieur  Bayle,  it  is  faid  the  price  of  wood  was  raifed  in  En~ 
eland  by  reafon  of  the  executions  that  were  made  in  Smithfietd.  Thefe 
difputants  convince  their  adverfaries  with  a  Sorites,  commonly  called  a 
pile  of  faggots.  The  rack  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fyllogifm  which  has  been  ufed 
with  good  effeft,  and  has  made  multitudes  of  converts.  Men  were  for- 
merly difputed  out  of  their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth  by  force  of  rea- 
fon. 
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fon,  and  won  over  to  opinions  by  the  candour,  fenfe  and  ingenuity  of 
thofe  who  had  the  right  on  their  fide ;  but  this  method  of  conviftion  ope- 
rated too  flowly.  Pain  was  found  to  be  much  more  enlightning  than 
reafon.  Every  fcruple  was  looked  upon  as  obftinacy,  and  not  to  be  remo- 
ved but  by  feveral  engines  invented  for  that  purpofe.  In  a  word,  the 
appHcation  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  galHes,  dungeons,  fire  and  faggot 
in  a  difpute,  may  be  looked  upon  aspopifli  refinements  upon  the  old  hea- 
then logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reafoning,   which  feldom  fails,    though  it  be 
of  a  quite  different  nature  to  that  I  have  iaft  mentioned.     I  mean,  con- 
vincing a  man  by  ready  money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  bribing  a  man 
to  an  opinion.    This  method  has  often  proved  fuccefsful,   when  all  the 
others  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  no  purpofe.      A  man  who  is  furniflied 
with  arguments  from  the  mint,  will  convince  the  antagonifl  much  fooner 
than  one  who  draws  them  from  reafon  and  philofophy.  Gold  isa  wonder- 
ful clearer  of  the  underftanding;  it  di/Iipates  every  doubt  and  fcruple  in 
an  inftant ;  accommodates  it  feif  to  the  mcaneft  capacities ;    filences  the 
loud  and  clamorous,    and  brings  over  the  moft  obllinate  and  inflexible. 
*Philt^  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  moft  invincible  reafon  this  way.      He 
refuted  by  it  all  the  wifdom  of  Athens,  confounded  their  ftatefmen,  ftruck 
their  Orators  dumb,  and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their  liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  feveral  methods  of  difputing,  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the  \yorld,  I  iliall  very  fiiddenly  give 
my  reader  an  account  of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling;  which  (hall  be  a  full 
fatisfadory  anfwer  to  all  fuch  papers  and  pamphlets  as  have  yet  appeared 
againft  the  Spectator. 


thurfdaj'. 
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N°  241.      Thurfday^  December  6. 


Semper  que  relinqm 

Sola  Jtb'tj  femper  longam  irtcomitata  videtur 

Ire  viam Virg. 

Mi\  Spectator, 

QQ  '  ■  ^  Hough  you  have  confidered  virtuous  love  in  moft  of  its   di- 

M     •"  flrefles,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  given  us  any  dif- 

"  fertation  upon  the  Abfence  of  lovers,  or  laid  down  any  me- 

"  thods  how  they  fliould  fupport  themfelves  under  thofe  long  feparations . 

"  which  they  are  fometimes  forced  to  undergo.    I  am  at  prefent  in  this 

«unhappy  circumftance,  having  parted  with  the  beft  of  husbands,  who 

"  is  abroad  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  may  not  poffibly   return 

*'  for  fome  years.    His  warm  and  generous  afFeftion  while  we  were  to- 

«vg^ther,  with  the  tendernefs  which  he  exprelTed  to  me  at  parting,  make 

«^  his  abfence  almofl:  infupportable.  I  think  of  him  every  moment  of  the 

",  day,  and  meet  him  every  night  in  my  dreams.    Every  thing  I  fee  puts 

"  me  in  mind  of  him.    I  apply  my  felf  with  more  than  ordinary  dili- 

*'  gence  to  the  care  of  his  family  and  eftate ;  but  this  inftead  of  relieving 

"  me,  gives  me  but  fo  many  occafions  of  wifhing  for  his  return.    I  fre- 

«  quent  the  rooms  where  I  ufed  to  converfe  with  him,  and  not  meet- 

"  ing. him  there,  fit  down  in  his  chair,   and  fall  a  weeping.    I  love   to 

*'  read  the  books  he  delighted  in,  and  to  converfe  with  the  perfons  whom 

*'  he  efteemed.     I  vifit  his  pidlure  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  place  my 

"  felf  over-againfl  it  whole  hours  together.    I  pafs  a  great  part  of  my 

"  time  in  the  walks  where  I  ufed  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  recolleft 

"  in  my  mind  the  difcourfes  which  have  there  palled  between  us:  I. look 

"  over  the  feveral  profpeds  and  points  of  view  which  we   ufed  to  fur- 

"  vey  together,  fix  my  eye  upon  the  objects  which  he  has  made  me  take 

"  notice  of,  and  call  to  mind  a   thoufand   agreeable  remarks  which  he 

*'  has  made  on  thofe  occafions.    I  write  to  him  by    every  conveyance, 

«  and 
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"  and  contrary  to  other  people,  am  always  in  good  humour  when  aneaft 
"  wind  blows,  becaufe  it  ieldom  fails  of  bringing  me  a  Letter  from  him. 
"  Let  m'e  intreat  you,  Sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon  this  occafion, 
"  and  to  let  me  know  how  I  may  relieve  my  felf  in  this  my  widovv- 
*'  hood. 

/  aruy  SIR,  your  moji  bumble  Servant,  A  S T E RI  A. 

Abfence  is  what  the  Poets  call  Death  in  Love,  and  has  given  occafion 
to  abundance  of  beautiful  complaints  in  thofe  Authors  who  have  treated 
of  this  paffion  in  verfe.  Ovid^s  Epiflles  are  full  of  them.  Ot-jL'ays  Mo- 
iiimia  talks  very  tenderly  upon  this  fubjed. 

It  "Ji'as  not  kind 


To  leave  me,  like  a  Turtle,  here  alone. 
To  droop,  and  mourn  the  abfence  of  my  mate. 
When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  dcfart  : 
And  I  methinks  am  favage  and  forlorn. 
Thy  pre  fence  only  'tis  can  make  me  bitted. 
Heal  my  unquiet  mittd,  and  tune  my  Joul. 

•     • 

The  confolations  of  lovers  on  thefe  occafions  are  very  extraordinary. 
Befides  thofe  mentioned  by  Ajleria,  there  are  many  other  motives  of 
comfort,  which  are  made  ufe  of  by  abfent  Lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scuderys  romances,  a  couple  of  honourable  Lo- 
vers agreed  at  their  parting  to  fet  afide  one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think 
of  each  other  during  a  tedious  abfence.  The  romance  tells  us,  that  they' 
both  of  them  punftually  obferved  the  time  thus  agreed  upon ;  and  that 
whatever  company  or  bufinefs  they  were  engaged  in,  they  left  it  abruptly 
as  foon  as  the  clock  warned  them  to  retire.  The  romance  farther  adds> 
that  the  Lovers  expefted  the  return  of  this  ftated  hour  with  as  much 
impatience,  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  aflignation,  and  enjoyed  an  imaginary 
happinefs  that  was  almoft  as  pleafing  to  them  as  what  they  would  have 
found  from  a  real  meeting.  It  was  an  inexprefTible  fatisfaftion  to  thefe 
divided  Lovers  to  be  alTured  that  each  was  at  the  fame  time  employed  in 
the  fame  kind  of  contemplation,  and  making  equal  returns  of  tendernefs 
and  affeftion. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  ferious  expedient  for  the  alle- 
viating of  abfence,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  one  which  I  have  known  two 
perfons  pradife,  who  joined  religion  to  that  elegance  gf  fentiments  with 
which  the  paflion  of  Love  generally  infpires  its  votaries.    This  was,  at 

Vol.  III.  Gg  the 
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the  return  of  fuch  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  certain  prayer  for  each  other, 
Avhich  they  had  agreed  upon  before  their  parting.  The  husband  who  is 
a  man  that  makes  a  figure  in  the  polite  world,  as  well  as  in  his  own  fa- 
mily, has  often  told  me  that  he  could  not  have  fupported  an  abfence  of 
three  years  without  this  expedient. 

Strada  in  one  of  his  prolufions  gives  an  account  of  a  chimerical  corre- 
fpondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadllone,  which 
had  fuch  a  vertue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  feveral  needles,  whpn  one  of 
the  needles  fo  touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  io 
great  a  diflance,  moved  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  manner.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  pofleffed  of  one  of  thefe 
needles,  made  a  kind  of  Dial-plate,  infcribing  it  with  the  four  and  twenty 
letters,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the 
ordinary  Dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of 
thefe  plates  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  could  move  round  without  impedi- 
ment, fo  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four  and  twenty  letters.  Upon  their  fe- 
parating  from  one  another  into  diftant  countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw 
themfelves  punftually  into  their  clofets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and 
to  converfe  with  one  another  by  means  of  this  their  invention.  Accor- 
dingly when  they  were  fome  hundred  miles  afunder,  each  of  them  fliut 
himfelf  up  in  his  clofet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately  caft  his 
eye  upon  his  Dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his 
friend,  he  direfted  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the  words 
which  he  had  oecafion  for,  making  a  little  paufe  at  the  end  of  every 
word  or  fentence,  to  avoid  confufion.  The  friend,  in  the  mean  while, 
faw  his  own  fympathetick  needle  moving  of  it  felf  to  every  letter  which 
that  of  his  correfpondent  pointed  at;  By  this  means  they  talked  toge- 
ther acrofs  a  whole  Continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to  one  ano- 
ther in  an  inllant  over  cities  or  mountains,  feas  or  defarts. 

If  Monfieur  Scudery^  or  any  other  writer  of  romance,  had  introduced 
a  Necromancer,  who  is  generally  in  the  train  of  a  Knight-errant,  making 
a  prefent  to  two  Lovers  of  a  couple  of  thefe  above-mentioned  needles, 
the  Reader  would  not  have  been  a  httle  pleafed  to  have  fcen  them  cor- 
refponding  with  one  another  when  they  were  guarded  by  fpies  and  watch- 
es, or  feparated  by  caftles  and  adventures. 

In  the  mean  while,  if  ever  this  invention  fliould  be  revived  or  put  in 
praftice,  I  would  propofe,  that  upon  the  Lover's  Dial-plate  there  fhould 
be  written  not  orily  the  four  and  twenty  letters,  but  feveral  entire  words 
•li^'hich  have  always  a  place  in  paffionate  epidles,  as  Flames^  'DartSy  Ttie^ 

Languijhi 
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Languijhi  Abfence^  Cupid,  Beart^  Eyes,  Hang,  Tirozvn,  and  the  like.  This 
would  very  much  abridge  the  Lover's  pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a 
letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  exprefs  the  molt  ufeful  and  fignificant 
words  with  a  fmgle  touch  of  the  needle. 


N""  243.        Saturday,  December  8. 


Formam  qu'tdem  tpfam.  Mane  jilt,  et  tanquam  fac'tem  homjit 
v'ides:  qu^  ft  ocul'is  cerneretuvy  mtrabiles  amoves  {in  ait  Plato) 
exc'itaret  fapientta.  Tull.  Offic. 


I  Do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  difcourfe  written  exprefly  upon 
the  beauty  and  lovelinefs  of  virtue,  without  confidering  it  as  a  duty, 
and  as  the  means  of^making  us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I  de- 
fign  therefore  this  Speculation  as  an  ellay  upon  that  fubjed,  in  which  I 
ihall  confider  virtue  no  further  than  as  it  is  in  it  felf  of  an  amiable  nature, 
after  having  premifed,  that  I  underfhmd  by  the  word  Virtue  fuch  a  gene- 
ral notion  as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  morality,  and  which  by  de- 
vout men  generally  goes  under  the  name  of  Religion,  and  by  men  of  the 
world  under  the  name  of  Honour, 

Hypocrify  it  felf  does  great  honour,  or  rather  juftice,  to  religion,  and 
tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  humane  nature.  The  Hy- 
pocrite would  not  be  at  fo  much  pains  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  vir- 
tue, if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  mofl  proper  and  etfedual  means  to 
gain  the  love  and  efteem  of  mankind. 

We  learn  from  Hierocles  it  was  a  common  faying  among  the  heathens, 
that  the  wife  man  hates  no  body,  but  only  loves  the  virtuous. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts,  to  fliew  how  amiable 
virtue  is.  We  love  a  virtuous  man,  fays  he,  who  lives  in  the  rcmoteil 
parts  of  the  earth,  though  we  are  altogether  oiit  of  the  reach  of  his  vir- 
tue, and  can  receive  from  it  nojmanner  of  benefit;  nay,  one  who  died  fe- 
veral  ages  ago,  raifes  a  fecret  fondnefs  and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds, 
when  we  read  his  llory:  nay,  what  is  ftill  more,  one  who  has  been  the- 

Gg  X  enemy 
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enemy  of  our  country,  provided  his  wars  were  regulated  by  juflice  and 
humanity,  as  in  the  inftance  of  Tyrrbus,  whom  Tully  mentions  on  this 
occafion  in  oppofition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural  beauty  and  love- 
iinefs  of  y^rtue. 

Stoicifm,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  Virtue,  afcribes  all  good  qua- 
lifications of  what  kind  foever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accordingly  Cata, 
in  the  character  Tully  has  left  of  him,  carried  matters  fo  far,  that  he 
would  not  allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be  handfome.  This  in- 
deed looks  more  like  a  philofophical  rant,  than  the  real  opinion  of  a  wife 
man  ;  yet  this  was  what  Cato  very  ferioufly  maintained.  In  fhort,  the 
Stoics  thought  they  could  not  fuflficiently  reprefent  the  excellence  of 
virtue,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it  all  poffible  per- 
feftion  ;  and  therefore  did  not  only  fuppofe,  that  it  was  tranfcendently 
beautiful  in  it  felf,  but  that  it  made  the  very  body  amiable,  and  banifhed 
every  kind  of  deformity  from  the  perfon  in  whom  it  refided. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  moft  abandoned^  to  all  fenfe  and 
goodnefs,  are  apt  to  wifli  thofe  who  are  related  to  them  of  a  different 
charader ;  and  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  none  are  more  Itruck  with  the 
charms  of  virtue  in  the  fair  fex,  than  thofe  who  by  their  very  admiration 
of  it  are  carried  to  a  defire  of  ruining  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine  pifture  in  a  good  light, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful  fex  all  over 
Charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  nature,  there  are  fome 
particular  kinds  of  it  which  are  more  fo  than  others,  and  thefe  are  fuch 
as  difpofe  us  to  do  good  to  mankind.  Temperance  and  abllinence,  faith 
and  devotion,  are  in  themfelves  perhaps  as  laudable  as  any  other  virtues ;, 
but  thofe  which  make  a  man  popular  and  beloved,  are  juftice,  charity, 
munificence,  and  in  fliort  all  the  qualifications  that  render  us  beneficial  ta 
each  other.  For  v/hich  reafon  even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing 
elfe  to  recommend  him  but  a  falfe  generofity,  is  often  more  beloved  and. 
clleemed  than  a  perfon  of  a  much  more  finifhed  character,  who  is  defe- 
ftive  in  this  particular. 

■  The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  which  fiiew  her  in  the  moftadvan- 
tagious  views,  and  make  her  altogether  lovely,  are  chearfulnefs  and  good 
nature.  Thefe  generally  go  together,  as  a  man  cannot  be  agreeable  ta 
others  who  is  not  eafy  within  himfelf.  They  are  both  very  requifite  in  a 
virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  from  the  many  ferious  thoughts  it 
•is  engaged  in,  and  to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  fouiing  into 
feverity  and  cenforioufnefs»  If 
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If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think  of  thofe  who 
can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can  fuffer  their 
averfion  for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  Merit  of  the  perfon  who  is  engaged 
in  it.  A  man  mult  be  exceffively  llupid,  as  well  as  uncharitable,  who 
believes  that  there  is  no  virtue  but  on  his  own  fide,  and  thaf  there  are 
not  men  as  honelt  as  himfelf  who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  prin- 
ciples. Men  may  oppofe  one  another  in  fome  particulars,  but  ought  not 
to  carry  their  hatred  to  thofe  quaUties  which  are  of  fo  amiable  a  nature 
in  themfelves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  in  difpute.  Men 
of  virtue,  though  of  different  intercfls,  ought  to  confider  themfelves  as 
more  nearly  united  with  one  another,  than  with  the  vicious  part  of  man- 
kind, who  embark  with  them  in  the  fame  civil  concerns.  We  fliould 
bear  the  fame  love  towards  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  a  living  antagonifl, 
which  Tully  tells  us  in  the  forementioned  paffage  every  one  naturally  does 
to  an  enemy  that  is  dead.  In  fliort,  we  ihould  elleem  virtue  though  in 
a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  friend. 

I  fpeak  this  with  an  eye  to  thofe  cruel  treatments  which  men  of  all 
fides  are  apt  to  give  the  characters  of  thofe  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 
How  many  perfons  of  undoubted  probity  and  exemplary  virtue,  on  either 
fide,  are  blackned  and  defamed  ?  How  many  men  of  honour  expofed  to 
public  obloquy  and  reproach  ?  Thofe  therefore  who  are  either  the  in- 
ftruments  or  abettors  in  fuch  infernal  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  perfons  who  make  ufe  of  religion  to  promote  their  caul'e,  not  of  their 
caufe  to  promote  religion. 
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II. 


.  FtBa  voluptaus  caufa  fint  prox'tma  vens.  Hor. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  one  regards  fo  much  with  an  eye  of 
mirth  and  pity,  as  Innocence  when  it  has  in  it  a  dafli  of  folly. 
At  the  fame  time  that  one  eileems  the  virtue,  one  is  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  fimplicity  which  accompanies  it.     When  a  man  is  made  up 
wholly  of  the  Dove,  without  the  leail  grain  of  the  Serpent  in  his  com- 

pofitiooi 
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pofition,  he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circumftances  of  life,  and  very 
often  difcrcdits  his  beft  actions.  The  Cordeliers  tell  a  llory  of  their 
Founder  Sr.  Francis,  that  as  he  palled  the  ftreets  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  he  difcovered  a  young  fellow  with  a  maid  in  a  corner ;  upon 
which  the  good  man,  fay  they,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  Heaven  with  a  fe- 
cret  thankfgiving,  that  there  was  Hill  lb  much  chriftian  charity  in  the 
world.  The  innocence  of  the  Saint  made  him  miltake  the  kifs  of  a  lo- 
ver for  a  fiilute  of  charity.  I  am  heartily  concerned  when  I  fee  a  virtu- 
ous man  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  if  there 
be  any  ufe  in  thefe  my  papers,  it  is  this,  that  without  reprefenting  vice 
under  any  flilfe  alluring  notions,  they  give  my  reader  an  infight  into  the 
ways  of  men,  and  reprefent  humane  nature  in  all  its  changeable  colours. 
The  man  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  follies  of  the  world, 
or,  as  Shakefpear  exprefles  it,  hackneyed  in  the  zuajys  of  men,  may  here 
find  a  picture  of  its  follies  and  extravagances.  The  virtuous  and  the  in- 
nocent may  know  in  fpcculation  what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by 
practice,  and  by  this  means  avoid  the  fnare  of  the  crafty,  the  corrupti- 
ohs  of  the  vicious,  and  the  reafonings  of  the  prejudiced.  Their  minds 
may  be  opened  without  being  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correfpondent,  Mr.  Timothy  doodle, 
who  feems  a  very  well-meaning  man,  that  I  have  written  this  fhort  pre- 
face, to  which  I  ihall  fubjoin  a  letter  from  the  faid  Mr.  'Doodle. 

SIR, 

<c  I  Could  heartily  wifli  that  you  would  let  us  know  your  opinion  upon 

"   feveral   innocent  diverfions  which   are  in  ufe  among  us,    and 

"  which  are  very  proper  to  pafs  away  a  winter  night  for  thofe  who  do 

«  not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an  Opera,   or  at  the  Play-houfe. 

•*  I  would  gladly  know  in  particular  what  notion  you  have  of  hot-cockles; 

'«  as  alfo  whether  you  think  that  queftions  and  commands,    mottoes, 

*'  fimiles,   and  crofs  purpofes  have    not  more  mirth  and  wit  in  them, 

«  than  thofe  public  diverfions  which  are  grown  fo  very  falhionable  a- 

"  mong  us.     If  you  would  recommend  to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who 

"  read  your  papers  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,    fome  of  thofe  fports 

"  and  pallimes  that  may  be  praftifed  within  doors,  and  by  the  fire-fide, 

"  we  who  are  mafters  of  families  fliould  be  hugely  obUged  to  you.    I 

«  need  not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  thefe  fports  and  paftimes  not  only 

"  merry  but  innocent,   for  which  reafon  I  have  not  mentioned  either 

"  Whisk  or  Lanterloo,  nor  indeed  fo  much  as  One  and  thirty.     After 

"  having 
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«  having  communicated  to  you  my  requeft  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  will  be 
*'  fo  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife  and  I  pafs  away  thefe  tedious  win- 
«  ter  evenings  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure.  Though  flie  be  young,  and 
*'  handfome,  and  good-humoured  to  a  miracle,  fhe  does  not  care  for 
"  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her  fex.  There  is  a  very  friendly  man, 
"  a  Colonel  in  the  army,  whom  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  for  his  civili- 
*'  ties,  that  comes  to  fee  me  almoll  every  night ;  for  he  is  not  one  of 
"  thofe  giddy  young  fellows  that  cannot  live  out  of  a  play-houfe.  When 
*<  we  are  together,  we  very  often  make  a  party  at  blind-man's-bufti 
"  which  is  a  fport  that  I  like  the  better,  becaufe  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
"  exercife  in  it.  The  Colonel  and  I  are  blinded  by  turns,  and  you 
«  would  laugh  your  heart  out  to  f?e  what  pains  my  dear  takes  to  hood- 
"  wink  us,  fo  that  it  is  impofTible  for  us  to  fee  the  leait  glimpfe  of  light. 
"  The  poor  Cqlonel  fometimes  hits  his  nofe  againft  a  pofl,  and  makes 
«  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  generally  the  good  luck  not  to  hurt  my 
**  felf,  but  am  very  often  above  half  an  hour  before  I  can  catch  either  of 
"  them;  for  you  mull  know  we  hide  our  felves  up  and  down  in  cor- 
"  ners,  that  we  may  hav^  the  more  fport.  I  only  give  you  this  hint  as  a 
«  fample  of  fuch  innocent  diverfions  as  I  would  have  you  recommend ; 
"  and  am,. 

Mojl  ejlecmed  SIR, 

your  ever  loving  friend,  Timothy  Doodle. 

The  following  letter  was  occafioned  by  my  laft  Thurfdays  paper  upon 
the  abfence  of  lovers,  and  the  methods  therein  mentioned  of  making 
fuch  abfence  fupportable. 

SIR, 
Cc  A  MONG  the  feveral  ways  of  confolation  which  abfent  lovers  make 
."  ufe  of  while  ihcir  fouls  are  in  that  ftate  of  departure,  which 
**  you  fay  is  death  in  love,  there  are  fome  very  material  ones,  that  have 
"  efcaped  your  notice.  Among  thefe,  the  firft  and  moft  received  is  a 
"  crooked  fliilling,  which  has  adminiftred  great  comfort  to  our  P'ore-fa- 
"  thers,  and  is  ftill  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  with  very  good  effedt 
«  in  molt  parts  of  her  Majefty's  dominions.  There  are  fome,  I  know, 
"  who  think  a  crown  piece  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  preferved  by 
"  the  dilh\nt  lovers,  is  of  more  fovereign  virtue  than  the  former.  But 
"  fmce  opinions  are  divided  in  this  particular,  why  may  not  the  fame 
"  perfons  make  ufe  of  both  ?  The  figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  in  Hone 


«  or 
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"  or  cafi:  in  metal,  whether  bleeding  upon  an  Altar,  fhick  with  darts,  or 
"  held  in  the  hand  of  a  C///;^,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  lalilman- 
**  nic  in  dillrefles  of  this  nature.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  a  brave 
"  fellow,  who  carries  his  miltrefs  in  the  lid  of  his  fnuff-box,  and  by  that 
"  expedient  has  fupported  himfelf  under  the  abfence  of  a  whole  cam- 
♦'  paign.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  tried  all  thefe  remedies,  but  never 
"  found  fo  much  benefit  from  any  as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  miftrefs's 
"  hair  is  platted  together  very  artificially  in  a  kind  of  true-lover's  knot. 
"  As  I  have  received  great  benefit  from  this  fecret,  I  think  my  felf  obli- 
•'  ged  to  communicate  it  to  the  public,  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-fub- 
«  jeds.  I  defirc  you  will  add  this  letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  conib- 
"  lations  upon  abfence,  and  am 

Tour  very  humble  Servant,  T.  B. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  from  an  univerfity  gentleman,    j 
occaiioned  by  my  lail  Tuefdafs  paper,    wherein  I  gave  fome  account  of    * 
the  great  feuds  which  happened  formerly  in  thofe  learned  bodies,  be- 
tween the  modern  Gr^fij  and  TV^/W/j-. 

S  I  R,  ^ 

(f  T^HIS  will  giv'e  you  to  underftand,  that  there  is  at  prefent  in  the 
■■■  •"  fociety,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  a  very  confiderable  body  of. 
"  Trojans,  who,  upon  a  proper  occafion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  our 
"  felves.  In  the  mean  while  we  do  all  we  can  to  annoy  our  enemies  by 
"  rtratagem,  and  are  refolved,  by  the  firft  opportunity,  to  attack  Mr.  Jo- 
«  Jhua  Barnes,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles  of  the  oppofite  par- 
«  ty.  As  for  my  felf,  I  have  had  the  reputation,  ever  fmce  I  came  from 
«  fchool,  of  being  a  trufty  Trojan,  and  am  refolved  never  to  give  quar- 
<'  ter  to  the  fmalleft  particle  of  Greek,  where-ever  I  chance  to  meet  it. 
«  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  take  it  very  ill  of  you,  that  you  fometimes  hang 
«  ovx  Greek  colours  at  the  head  of  your  paper,  and  fometimes  give  a 
«  word  of  the  enemy  even  in  the  body  of  it.  When  I  meet  with  any 
*'  thing  of  this  nature,  I  throw  down  your  Speculations  upon  the  table; 
•*  with  that  form  of  words  which  we  make  ufe  of  when  we  declare  ^  ar 
*'  upon  an  author, 

Gractim  eji,  non  potejl  legi. 

«  I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for  the  future  abflain  from  any  fuch 
«'  holtilities  at  your  peril.  Troilus. 

Thurfdayj 


\ 
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-Tac  5"  dKct/jLttK^  pte<  atj^ 


Ex.  ^o/udroov  k^Ax Hef 


WE  are  told  by  fome  ancient  authors,  that  Socrates  was  inftrufted 
in  eloquence  by  a  woman,    whofe  name,   if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
was  AJpafia.    I  have  indeed  very  often  looked  upon  that  art  as 
the  moft  proper  for  the  female  fex,    and  I  think  the  Univerfities  would 
do  well  to  confider  whether  they  ihould  not  fill  their  rhetoric  chairs  with 
She  profefTors. 

It  has  been  faid  in  the  praife  of  fome  men,  that  they  could  talk  whole 
hours  together  upon  any  thing;  but  it  mull  be  owned  to  the  honour  of 
the  other  fex,  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours 
together  upon  nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long 
extempore  diflertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  j^tticoat,  and  chide  her 
fervant  for  breaking  a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judicature,  I  am  perfwji- 
ded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  to  greater  heights  than  it 
has  yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  but  be  prefent  at  thofc 
debates  which  frequently  arife  among  the  Ladies  of  the  Britijh  filhery. 

The  firll  kind  therefore  of  female  Orators  which  I  fliall  take  notice 
of,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  in  llirring  up  the  paflions,  a  part  of  rhe- 
toric in  which  Socrates  his  wife  had  perhaps  made  a  greater  proficiency 
than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  fecond  kind  of  female  Orators  are  thofe  who  deal  in  invedives, 
and^who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cenforious.     The 
imagination  and  elocution  of  this  fet  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.    \\'ith 
what  a  fluency  of  invention,  and  copioufncfs  of  expreflion,  will  they  en- 
large upon  every  little  Hip  in  the  behaviour  of  another?  With  how  many 
different  circumltances,  and  with  what  variety  of  phrafes,    will  they  tell 
over  the  fame  llory  ?  I  have  known  an  old  Lady  make  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage the  fubjeft  of  a  month's  converfation.     She  blamed  the  bride  in  one 
place,  pitied  her  in  another;  laughed  at  her  in  a  third;   wondered  at  her 
Vol.  III.  Hh  in 
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in  a  fourth ;  was  angry  with  her  in  a  fifth ;  and  in  fliort,  wore  out  a  pair 
of  coach- horfes  in  exprelling  her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  hav- 
ing quite  exhauited  the  fubjed  on  this  fide,  flie  made  a  vifit  to  the  new- 
married  pair,  praifed  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice  flie  had  made,  told 
her  the  unreafonable  refleclions  which  fome  malicious  people  had  catt 
upon  her,  and  defired  that  they  might  be  better  acquainted.  The  cen- 
fiire  and  approbation  of  this  kind  of  ^'omen  are  therefore  only  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  helps  to  difcourfe. 

A  third  kind  of  female  Orators  may  be  comprehended  under  the  word 
Goffips.  Mrs.  Fiddle  Faddle  is  perfedly  accomplilhed  in  this  fort  of  elo- 
quence; Ihe  launches  out  into  defcri prions  of  chrillenings,  runs  divifi- 
ons  upon  an  head-drefs,  knows  every  diih  of  meat  that  is  ferved  up  in  her 
neighbourhood,  and  entertains  her  company  a  whole  afternoon  together 
wi^h  the  wit  of  her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to  fpeak. 

The  Coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind  of  female  Orator. 
To  give  her  felf  the  larger  field  for  difcourfe,  flie  hates  and  loves  in  the 
fame  breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneafy  in  all  kinds  of  wea- 
ther, and  in  every  part  of  the  room :  She  has  falfe  quarrels  and  feigned 
obligations  to  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance ;  fighs  when  fhe  is  not  fad, 
and  laughs  when  Ihe  is  not  merry.  The  Coquette  is  in  particular  a  great 
miftrefs  of  that  part  of  oratory  which  is  called  aflion,  and  indeed  feems 
to  fpeak  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  llirring 
a  hmb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her  eyes,  or  playing  with  her  fan. 
As  for  news-mongers,  politicians,  mimicks,  Itory- tellers,  with  other 
charafters  of  that  nature,  which  give  birth  to  loquacity,  they  are  as  com-J 
monly  found  among  the  men  as  the  women ;  for  which  reafon  I  ihall  pafsj 
them  over  in  filence. 

I  have  been  often  puzzled  to  affign  a  caufe  why  women  fhould  have 
this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  fo  much  greater  perfeftion  than  men. 
I  have  fometimes  fancied  that  they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  the  fa-^ 
culty  of  fuppreifing  their  thoughts,  as  men  have,  but  that  they  are  ne- 
ceflitated  to  fpeak  every  thing  they  think ;  and  if  fo,  it  would  perhaps 
furnifli  a  very  ftrong  argument  to  the  Cartefians^  for  the  fupportipg  of 
their  doftrine,  that  the  foul  always  thinks.  But  as  feveral  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fair  fex  are  not  altogether  llrangers  to  the  arts  of  diffembling, 
and  concealing  their  thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  rehnquifh  that  opi- 
nion, and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  feek  after  fome  better  reafon. 
In  order  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  excellent  Anatomift,  has  pro- 
mifed  me  by  the  firft  opportunity  to  difleft  a  woman's  tongue,  and  to 
examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  fo 

won- 
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wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether  the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be 
made  up  of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  thread,  or  whether  there  are  not  in  it 
fome  particular  mufcles,  which  dart  it  up  and  down  by  fuch  fudden 
glances  and  vibrations ;  or  whether,  in  the  laft  place,  there  may  not  be 
certain  undifcovered  channels  running  from  the  head  and  the  heart,  to 
this  little  inilrument  of  loquacity,  and  conveying  into  it  a  perpetual  afflu- 
ence of  animal  fpirits.  Nor  muft  I  omit  the  reafon  which  Hudibras  has 
given,  why  thofe  who  can  talk  on  trifles  fpeak  with  the  greatelt  fluency ; 
namely,  that  the  tongue  is  Uke  a  race-horfe,  which  runs  the  fafter  the 
lefler  weight  it  carries. 

Which  of  thefc  reafons  foever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  mofl  proba- 
ble, I  think  the  Iri/lymafis  thought  was  very  natural,  who  after  fome 
hours  convcrfation  with  a  female  Orator  told  her,  that  he  believed  her 
tongue  was  very  glad  when  ihe  was  afleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's reft  all  the  while  ihe  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  the  JVanton  TVifc  of  Bath  has  the  follow, 
ing  remarkable  lines ; 

I  think,  quoth  Thomas,  isjomens  tongues 
Of  a/pen  leaves  are  made. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  defcription  of  a  very  barbarous  circumflance, 
tells  us,  that  when  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cutout,  and  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering  even  in  that  poflure 

Comprchenfarn  forcipc  llnguam 

Abftulit  enfe  fero.     Radix  micat  ultima  lingua. 
Ipfajacetf  terraque  tremens  immurmurat  Atra\ 
IJtque  falire  folet  mutilata  cauda  colubra, 
Talpitat. 

If  a  tongue  -would  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what  could  it  have 
done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  fpeech,  and  accomplices  of  found  about 
it?  I  might  here  mention  the  ftory  of  the  pippin- woman,  had  not  I  fome 
reafon  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous. 

I  mult  confefs  I  am  fo  wonderfully  charmed  with  the  mufic  of  this 
little  inftrument,  that  I  would  by  no  means  difcourage  it.  All  that  I  aim 
at  by  this  diflertation  is,  to  cure  it  of  feveral  difagreeable  notes,  and  in 
particular  of  thofe  little  jarrings  and  diflbnances  which  arifc  from  anger, 
cenforioufnefs,  gofliping  and  coquettry.  In  Ihort,  I  would  have  it  always 
tuned  by  good-nature,  truth,    difcretion  and  fincerity. 

H  h  X  Saturday^ 
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TiXooi  a-KWL[(§.  (I*  iS^Tc?;  ^&tvov  nxulv.  Frag.  Vet.  Po. 


WHEN  I  make  choice  of  a  fubjeft  that  has  not  been  treated  on 
by  others,  I  throw  together  my  refledions  on  it  without  any^ 
order  or  method,  fo  that  they  may  appear  rather  in  the  loofe- 
nefs  and  freedom  of  an  EfTay,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  fet  difcourfe. 
It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  fhall  confider  Laughter  and  Ridicule  in  my 

prefent  paper. 

Man  is  the  merrielt  fpecies  of  the  creation,  all  above  and  below  him 
are  ferious.  He  fees  things  in  a  different  light  from  other  Beings,  and 
finds  his  mirth  rifing  from  objeds  that  perhaps  caufe  fomething  like  pity 
or  difpleafure  in  higher  natures.  Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  coun- 
terpoife  to  the  Spleen  ;  and  it  feems  but  reafonable  that  we  fhould  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  joy  from  what  is  no  real  good  to  us,  fmce  we  can  re- 
ceive grief  from  what  is  no  real  evil. 

I  have  in  my  forty  feventh  paper  raifed  a  Speculation  on  the  notion  of 
a  modern  Philofopher,  who  defcribes  the  firft  motive  of  Laughter  to  be 
a  fecret  comparifon  which  we  make  between  our  felves,  and  the  perfons 
we  laugh  at ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  fatisfaftion  which  we  receive  from 
the  opinion  of  fome  pre-eminence  in  our  felves,  when  we  fee  the  abfur- 
dities  of  another,  or  when  we  refleft  on  any  pafl;  abfurdities  of  our  own. 
This  feems  to  hold  in  mod  cafes,  and  we  may  obferve  that  the  vaineft, 
part  of  mankind  are  the  moil  addided  to  this  paffion. 

I  have  read  a  fermon  of  a  Conventual  in  the  Church  oi  Rome,  on  thofe 
words  of  the  wife  man,  /  /aid  of  Laughter,  it  is  mad ;  and  of  Mirth, 
what  does  it  ?  Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of  doftrine,  that 
Laughter  was  the  effeft  of  original  fm,  and  that  ^dam  could  not  laugh 
before  the  Fail. 

Laughter,  while  it  lafts,  flackens  and  unbraces  the  mind,  weakens  the 
faculties,  and  caufes  a  kind  of  remiffnefs  and  diffolution  in  all  the  powers 
of  the  foul :  and  thus  far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weaknefs  in  the 

compofi- 
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compofition  of  humane  nature.  But  if  we  confider  the  frequent  reliefs 
we  receive  from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to 
deprefs  the  mind  and  damp  our  fpirits  with  tranfient  and  unexpeded 
gleams  of  Joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wife  for  fo  great  a 
pleafure  of  Ufe. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  expoiing  to  laughter 
thofe  one  converfes  with,  is  the  quahfication  of  Httle  ungenerous  tem- 
pers. A  young  man  with  this  caft  of  mind  cuts  himfelf  off  from  all 
manner  of  improvement.  Every  one  has  his  flaws  and  weakneifes ;  nay, 
the  greatell  blemiihes  are  often  found  in  the  moft  fliining  charafters ; 
but  what  an  abfurd  thing  is  it  to  pafs  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  his  infirmities?  to  obferve  his  imperfeftions  more 
than  his  virtues  ?  and  to  make  ufe  of  him  for  the  fport  of  others,  rather 
than  for  our  own  improvement  ? 

We  therefore  very  often  find,  that  perfons  the  moft  accompliflied  in 
ridicule,  are  thofe  who  are  very  Ihrewd  at  hitting  a  blot,  without  exertin»- 
any  thing  maflerly  in  themfelves.  As  there  are  many  eminent  Critics  - 
who  never  writ  a  good  line,  there  are  many  admirable  Buffoons  that  anim- 
advert upon  every  fingle  defeft  in  another,  without  ever  difcovering  the 
leaft  beauty  of  their  own.  By  this  means,  thefe  unlucky  little  Wits  often 
gain  reputation  in  the  efteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raile  themfelves  above 
perfons  of  much  more  laudable  charafters. 

If  the  talent  of  Ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of  vice  and 
folly,  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  world ;  but  inllead  of  this,  we  find 
that  it  is  generally  made  ufe  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  fcnfe, 
by  attacking  every  thing  that  is  folemn  and  ferious,  decent^and  praife- 
vvorthy  in  humane  life. 

We  may  obferve,  that  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the  world,  when  the  great 
Souls  and  mafter-pieces  of  humane  nature  were  produced,  men  fhined 
by  a  nobLe  fimplicity  of  behaviour,  and  were  llrangers  to  thofe  little  cm- 
bellilhrnents  which  are  fo  fafhionable  in  our  prefcnt  convcrfation.  And 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithltanding  we  fall  fnort  at  prefent  of  the 
Ancients  in  poetry,  painting,  oratory,  hillory,  architedure,  and  all  the 
noble  arts  and  faiences  which  depend  more  upon  genius  than  experience, 
we  exceed  them  as  much  in  doggerel,  humour,  burlefque,  and  all  the 
trivial  arts  of  Ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the  moderns, 
but  more  good  fenfe  among  the  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  Ridicule  in  writing  are  Comedy  and  Bur- 
lefque.   The  firil  ridicules  perfons  by  drawing  them  in  their  proper  cha- 
rafters. 
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rafters,  the  other  by  drawing  them  quite  unlike  themfelves.  Burlefque 
is  therefore  of  two  kinds ;  the  firil  rcprefents  mean  pcrfons  in  accoutre- 
ments of  Heroes,  the  other  defcribes  great  perfons  afting  and  fpeaking 
like  the  bafeit  among  the  people.  Don  ^tixote  is  an  inftance  of  the  firft, 
and  Lncian%  gods  of  the  fecond.  It  is  a  difpute  among  the  Critics,  whe- 
ther burlefque  poetry  runs  belt  in  heroic  verie,  hke  that  of  the  T)iffen~ 
fary,  or  in  doggerel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.  I  think  where  the  low  cha- 
rader  is  to  be  raifed,  the  heroic  is  the  proper  meafure ;  but  when  an  He- 
roe  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded,  it  is  done  bell  in  doggerel. 

If  Hudibras  had  been  fet  out  with  as  much  wit  and  humour  in  heroic 
verfe  as  he  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have  made  a  much  more  agreeable 
figure  than  he  does  ;  though  the  generality  of  his  Readers  are  fo  won- 
derfully pleafed  with  the  double  Rhimes,  that  I  do  not  expeft  many  will 
be  of  my  opinion  in  this  particular. 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  Eltay  upon  Laughter  with  obferving,  that  the  me- 
taphor of  laughing,  applied  to  fields  and  meadows  when  they  are  in  flow- 
er, or  to  trees  when  they  are  in  blofTom,  runs  through  all  languages  ; 
which  I  have  not  obferved  of  any  other  metaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire 
and  burning  when  they  are  applied  to  love.  This  fliews  that  we  naturally 
regard  Laughter,  as  what  is  in  it  felf  both  amiable  and  beautiful.  For 
this  reafon  likewife  Venus  has  gained  the  title  of  ?(Ao/.t&iS^«r, '  the  Laugh- 
ter-loving Dame,  as  Waller  has  tranflated  it,  and  is  reprefented  by  Ho- 
race as  the  goddefs  who  delights  in  Laughter.  Milton,  in  a  joyous  af- 
fembly  of  imaginary  perfons,  has  given  us  a  very  poetical  figure  of  Laugh- 
ter. His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  fo  finely  defcribed,  that  I  Ihall  fet  the 
palTage  down  at  length. 

But  come  thou  goddefs  fair  and  free^ 
In  Heaven  ycleafd  Euphrofyne, 
jind  by  men,  heart-eafing  mirth, 
IVhom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 
With  two  Sifter  Graces  more 
To  Ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore : 
Hafte  thee  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
J  eft  and  youthful  jollity, 
^ips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  fmiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe'j  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  fleek ; 

Sport 
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Sfort  that  wrinkled  care  derides^ 

And  laughter  holding  both  his  fides. 

Come^  and  trip  it  as  you  gOy 

On  the  light  f ant ajlick  toe^ 

And  in  thy  right  band  lead  with  thee 

The  mountain  Nymph,  fxsjeet  Liberty ; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  duCy 

Mirthy  admit  me  of  thy  crucy 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thuy 

In  nnreproved  pleafuresfree. 


N''25i.         T'uejday-i  December  18. 


Lingua  centum  funtj  oraque  centum, 

Ferrea  vox. Virg. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  more  afloniflies  a  foreigner  and  frights 
a  country  Squire,  than  the  Cries  of  London.  My  good  friend 
Sir  Roger  often  declares  that  he  cannot  get  them  out  of  his 
head,  or  go  to  fleep  for  them,  the  firil  week  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the 
contrary.  Will.  Honeycomb  calls  them  the  Ramage  de  laVillcy  and 
prefers  them  to  the  founds  of  larks  and  nightingales,  with  all  the  mu- 
fick  of  the  fields  and  woods.  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  fome 
very  odd  fellow  upon  this  fubjeft,  which  I  fliall  leave  with  my  Reader, 
without  faying  any  thing  further  of  it. 

SIRy 

tc  T  Am  a  man  out  of  all  bufinefs,  and  would  willingly  turn  my  head  to  any 
"  thing  for  an  honell  livelihood.  I  have  invented  feveral  projects 
"  for  raifmg  many  millions  of  money  without  burthening  the  Subjeft, 
«  but  I  cannot  get  the  Parliament  to  lilten  to  me,  who  look  upon  me, 
««  forfooth,  as  a  crack  and  a  proje^ftor ;  ib  that  defpairing  to  enrich  cither 
«  my  felf  or  my  country  by  this  publick-fpiritednefs,  I  would  make  fome 

"  pro- 
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*'  propofals  to  you  relating  to  a  defign  which  I  have  very  much  at  heart, 
"  and  which  may  procure  me  an  handfome  fubfiltance,  if  you  will  be 
"  pleafed  to  recommend  it  to  the  cities  of  London  and  IVeftminJler. 

"  The  poll  I  would  aim  at  is  to  be  Comptroller-general  of  the 
"  London  Cries,  which  are  at  prefent  under  no  manner  of  rules  or  di- 
"  fcipline.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  qualihed  for  this  place,  as  being  a 
"  man  of  very  flrong  lungs,  of  great  inllghi  into  all  the  branches  of  our 
"  Britljh  trades  and  manufoftures,  and  of  a  competent    skill  in  mufick. 

"  The  Cries  of  London  may  be  divided  into  vocal  and  inftrumental. 
*'  As  for  the  latter,  they  are  at  prefent  under  a  very  great  diforder.  A 
"  Freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  diilurbing  a  whole  llreet  for 
«*  an  hour  together,  with  the  t wanking  of  a  brafs-kettle  or  a  frying-pan. 
"  The  Watchman's  thump  at  midnight  llartles  us  in  our  beds,  as  much 
"  as  the  breaking  in  of  a  thief  The  Sowgelder's  horn  has  indeed  fome- 
"  thing  mufical  in  it,  but  this  is  feldom  heard  within  the  liberties.  I 
*'  would  therefore  propofe,  that  no  inftrument  of  this  nature  iliould  be 
"  made  ufe  of,  which  I  have  not  tuned  and  licenfed,  after  having  care- 
"  fully  examined  in  what  manner  it  may  affeft  the  ears  of  her  Majefty's 
"  liege  fubjeds. 

*'  Vocal  Cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent,  and  indeed  fo  full  of  in- 
"  congruities  and  barbarifms,  that  we  appear  a  diftraded  city  to  foreign- 
"  ers,  who  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  fuch  enormous  outcries. 
"  Milk  is  generally  fold  in  a  note  above  Ela^  and  in  founds  fo  exceed- 
"  ing  flirill,  that  it  often  fets  our  teeth  on  edge.  The  Chimney-fwee- 
*'  per  is  confined  to  no  certain  pitch ;  he  fometimes  utters  himfelf  in 
"  the  deepeil:  bafe,  and  fometimes  in  the  fliarpeil  treble ;  fometimes  in 
"  the  highelt,  and  fometimes  in  the  lowed  note  of  the  Gamut.  The 
*'  fame  obfervation  might  be  made  on  the  retailers  of  Small-coal,  not  to 
"  mention  broken  glalTes  or  brick-duft.  In  thefe  therefore,  and  the  like 
"  cafes,  it  fhould  be  my  care  to  fweeten  and  mellow  the  voices  of  thefe 
"  itinerant  tradefmen,  before  they  make  their  appearance  in  our  flreets, 
"  as  alfo  to  accommodate  their  cries  to  their  reipeAive  wares ;  and  tO' 
"  take  care  in  particular  that  thofe  may  not  make  the  moft  noife  who 
"  have  the  leal!  to  fell,  which  is  very  obfervable  in  the  venders  of  Card- 
«'  matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  apply  that  old  proverb  of  Much  cry 
"  but  little  wool. 

**  Some  of  thefe  lafl-mentioned  Muficians  are  fo  very  loud  in  the  fale 
"  of  thefe  triHing  manufadures,  that  an  honefl  fplenetick  Gentleman  of 
^*  my  acquaintance  bargained  with  one  of  them  never  to  come  into  the 

•'  ftree 
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**  ftreet  where  he  lived :  but  what  was  the  effe6l  of  this  contraft  ?  Why, 
«  the  whole  tribe  of  Cardmatch-makers  which  frequent  the  quarter, 
«•  palTed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day,  in  hopes  of  being  bought  off 
<*  after  the  fame  manner. 

**  It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our  London  Cries,  that  there  is 
«  no  jurt  time  nor  meafure  obferved  in  them.  Our  news  ihould  indeed 
<'  be  publilhed  in  a  very  quick  time,  bccaufe  it  is  a  commodity  that  will 
<'  not  keep  cold.  It  fhould  not  however  be  cried  with  the  fame  prcci- 
"  pitation  as  Fire:  yet  this  is  generally  the  cafe:  a  bloody  battle  alarms 
"  the  town  from  one  end  to  another  in  an  inilant.  Every  motion  of  the 
"  Frenchls  publilhed  in  fo  great  a  hurry,  that  one  would  think  the  ene- 
"  my  were  at  our  gates.  This  hkewiie  I  would  take  upon  me  to  regu- 
«  late  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  fliould  be  fome  diftindion  made  be- 
"  tween  the  fpreading  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an  incampment,  a'Da/r^, 
*'  a  Tortugaly  or  a  Sfanijh  Mail.  Nor  muii:  I  omit  under  this  head, 
"  thofe  exceffive  alarms  with  which  feveral  boiilcrous  rufticks  infeft  our 
*'  ftreets  in  Turnip-feafon ;  and  which  are  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  thefe 
"  are  wares  which  are  in  no  danger  of  cooling  upon  their  hands. 

"  There  are  others  who  affeft  a  very  flow  time,  and  are  in  my  opinion 
"  much  more  tunable  than  the  former ;  the  Cooper  in  particular  fwells 
«  his  laft  note  in  an  hollow  voice,  thair  is  not  without  its  harmonj' ;  nor 
«  can  I  forbear  being  infpircd  with  a  mofl:  agi-eeable  melancholy,  when 
«  I  hear  that  fad  and  folemn  air  with  which  the  publick  is  very  often 
"  asked,  if  they  have  any  Chairs  to  mend  ?  Your  own  memory  may  fug- 
*'  geft  to  you  many  other  lamentable  ditties  of  the  fame  nature,  in  which 
"  the  mufick  is  wonderfully  languifliing  and  melodious. 

"  I  am  always  pleafed  with  that  particular  time  of  the  year  which  is 
"  proper  for  the  pickling  of  Dill  and  Cucumbers ;  but,  alas,  this  Cry, 
**  like  the  fong  of  the  Nightingale,  is  not  heard  above  two  months.  It 
"  would  therefore  be  worth  while,  to  confidcr  whether  the  fame  Air 
"  might  not  in  fome  cafes  be  adapted  to  other  words. 

"  It  might  like  wife  deferve  our  mofl:  ferious  confideration,  how  far, 
"  in  a  well-regulated  city,  thofe  humourifls  are  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not 
"  contented  with  the  traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers,  have  invented 
"  particular  fongs  and  tunes  of  their  own:  fuch  as  was,  not  many  years 
"  fince,  the  Paflry-man,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Colly- 
"  molly-puflF;  and  fuch  as  is  at  this  day  the  vender  of  powder  and  wafli- 
"  balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  goes  under  the  name  of  Tcj^-'der- 
«  IVatt. 

Vol.  III.  I  i  «I 
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"  I  muft  not  here  omit  one  particular  abfurdity  which  runs  through 
"  this  whole  vociferous  generation,  and  which  renders  their  Cries  very 
"  often  notjonly  incommodious,  but  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  publick;  I 
"  mean  that  idle  accomplifhment  which  they  all  of  them  aim  at,  of  crying 
«  fo  as  not  to  be  undcrltood.  Whether  or  no  they  have  learned  this 
"  from  feveral  of  our  affefted  fingers,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay ; 
"  but  mod  certain  it  is,  that  people  know  the  wares  they  deal  in  rather 
"  by  their  tunes  than  by  their  words ;  infomuch  that  I  have  fometimes 
"  feen  a  country  boy  run  out  to  buy  apples  of  a  Bellows-mender,  and 
*'  Ginger-bread  from  a  grinder  of  knives  and  fcilFars.  Nay,  fo  llrangely 
"  infatuated  are  fome  very  eminent  artifts  of  this  particular  grace  in  a 
"  Cry,  that  none  but  their  acquaintance  are  able  to  guefs  at  their  pro- 
"  feffion ;  for  who  elfc  can  know,  that  fVork  if  I  had  it^  iliould  be  the 
«  fignification  of  a  Corn-cutter  ? 

"  Forafmuch  therefore  as  perfons  of  this  rank  are  feldom  men  of  ge- 
"  nius  or  capacity,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  that  fome  man  of 
"  good  fenfe  and  found  judgment  fhould  prefide  over  thefe  publick  cries, 
**  who  fhould  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  our  ftreets,  that  have 
"  not  tuneable  throats,  and  are  not  only  able  to  overcome  the  noife  of 
"  the  croud,  and  the  rattling  of  coaches,  but  alfo  to  vend  their  refpc- 
"  dive  merchandizes  in  apt  phrafes,  and  in  the  moll  diflinft  and  agreea- 
"  ble  founds.  I  do  therefore  humbly  recommend  my  felf  as  a  perfon 
"  rightly  qualified  for  this  pofl ;  and  if  I  meet  with  fitting  encourage- 
«  ment,  fhall  communicate  fome  other  projefts  which  I  have  by  me,  that 
♦*  may  no  lefs  conduce  to  the  emolument  of  the  publick. 

I  amy  SIR,  &c; 

Ralph  Crotchet.. 


fhurfeia)'i 
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N'^s^g.      Thurfday^  December  20, 


Indtgnor  qutcquam  reprehendt,  non  quia  crajfe 
Compofiturriy  tllep'tdeve putctur^  fed  quta  nuper.  Hor. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  great  mind,  than  the 
abhorrence  of  envy  and  detraftion.  This  paflion  reigns  more  a- 
mong  bad  Poets,  than  among  any  other  fet  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame,  than  thofe  who  are  con- 
verfant  in  Poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  fuch  as  have  not  fucceeded  in 
it,  to  depreciate  the  works  of  thofe  who  have.  For  lince  they  cannot 
raife  themfelves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fellow-writers,  they  mult  en- 
deavour to  fink  it  to  their  own  pitch,  if  they  would  flill  keep  themfelves 
upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greateft  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one  age,  lived  together 
in  fo  good  an  underllanding,  and  celebrated  one  another  with  fo  much 
generofity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional  luftre  from  his  con- 
temporaries, and  is  more  famous  for  having  lived  with  men  of  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  genius,  than  if  he  had  himfelf  been  the  fole  wonder  of  the 
age.  I  need  not  tell  my  Reader,  that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftuSf  and  I  believe  he  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  VtrgH  nor 
Horace  would  have  gained  fo  great  a  reputation  in  the  world,  had  they 
not  been  the  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great 
writers  of  that  age,  for  whom  fingly  we  have  fo  great  an  elteem,  Itand  up 
together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation.  But  at  the  fame  time 
that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  G alius,  Tropertius^  Horace^  Varius-,  Tucca 
and  Ovid^  we  know  that  Bavins  and  Mavius  were  his  declared  foes  and 
calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  feldom  fets  up  for  a  Poet,  without  attack- 
ing the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The  ignorance  of  the 
moderns,  the  fcriblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of  Poetry,  are  the  topicks 

I  i  z  of 
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of  detradion,  with  which  he  makes  his  entrance  into  the  world  :  But 
how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candour  and  ingenui- 
ty, according  to  thofe  beautiful  lines  of  Sir  Johft'Denham,  in  his  poem 
on  Fletchers  works ! 

But  whither  am  I  Jiraid  ?  I  need  not  raife 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  mens  d'ljpraife  ; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  leffer  ruifis  built., 
Nor  needs  thy  jnfler  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eajiern  Kings.,  "jvho  to  fecure  their  reign 
Mujl  have  their  brothers,  fonsy  and  kindred  flain. 

I  am  forry  to  find  that  an  Author,  who  is  very  juflly  efleemed  among 
the  beft  judges,  has  admitted  fome  Itrokes  of  this  nature  into  a  very  fine 
poem,  I  mean  The  Art  of  Criticifm,  which  was  publilhed  fome  months 
fince,   and  is  a  Mafter-piece  in  its  kind.     The  obfervations  follow  one 
another  like  thofe  in  Horace^  Art  of  Toetry,  without  that  methodical, 
regularity  which  would  have  been  requihte  in  a  Profe  author.     They 
are  fome  of  them  uncommon,  but  fuch  as  the  Reader  mufl  affent  to,. 
when  he  fees  them  explained  with  that  elegance  and  perfpecuity  in  which 
they  are  delivered.    As  for  thofe  which  are  the  raoft  known,  and  the 
mod  received,  they  are  placed  in  fo  beautiful  a  light,  and  illuftrated  with' 
fuch  apt  allufions,  that  they  have  in  them  all  the  graces  of  novelty,    and 
make  the  Reader,  who  was  before  acquainted  with  them,  Itill  more  con- 
vinced of  their  truth  and  folidity.    And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention 
what  Monfieur  Boileau  has  fo  very  well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to- 
his  works,  that  wit  and  fine  writing  doth  not  confiil  fo  much  in  advan- 
cing things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable 
turn.    It  is  impoffible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  Ages  of  the  world, 
to  make  obfervations  in  criticifm,    morality,    or  in  any  art  or  fcience, 
which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.    We  have  little  elfe  left 
us,  b-ut  to  reprefent  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  in  more  llrong^  more 
beautiful,    or  more  uncommon  lights.     If  a  Reader  examines  Horace^ 
Art  of  Toetry^  he  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may 
not  meet  with  in  Arijiotle^  and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by  all 
the  Poets  of  the  Augujian  Age.     His  way  of  expreiling  and  applying, 
them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what  wc  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

For  this  reafon  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  fo  tirefome  as 
the  works  of  thofe  Critics,  who  write  in  a  pofitive  dogmatic  way,  with- 
out either  language,   genius  or  imagination.     If  the  Reader  would  fee 

how 
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how  the  bed  of  the  Latin  Critics  writ,  he  may  find  their  manner  very 
beautifully  defcribed  in  the  chara<?lers  of  Horacey  Tetronins,  ^intilian 
and  Longittusy  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  Eflay  of  which  I  am  now  fpeak- 
ing. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  Refleftions  has  given  us 
the  fame  kind  of  fubUme,  which  he  obferves  in  the  feveral  palTages  that 
occafioned  them ;  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  our  Engitfl)  Author 
has  after  the  fame  manner  exemplified  feveral  of  his  precepts  in  the  very 
precepts  themfelves.  I  fhall  produce  two  or  three  inftances  of  this  kind. 
Speaking  of  the  infipid  fmoothnefs  which  fomc  Readers  »re  fo  much  in 
love  with,  he  has  the  following  verfes. 

thefe  equal  fyllables  alone  require. 
Thai'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  "jvords  oft  cree^  in  one  dull  line. 

The  gapifig  of  the  vowels  in  the  fecond  line,  the  expletive  do  in  the 
third,  and  the  ten  monofyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  futh  a  beauty  to  this 
paflage,  as  would  have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  ancient  Poet. 
The  Reader  may  obferve  the  following  lines  in  the  fame  view. 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fongy 

that  like  a  wounded  Snake,  drags  its  Jloiv  length  along. 

And  afterwards, 

T/V  not  enough  no  harjhnefs  gives  ojfence. 
The  found  tnnft  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe. 
Soft  is  the  ftrain  '■ji'hen  Zephir  gently  blows. 
And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoother  number  jlows  ; 
But  when  lond  furges  lajh  the  founding  Jhore, 
The  hoarfe,  rough  verfe  Jhond  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  Jlrivesy  fome  rock's  i-aft  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow  : 
,     Not  fo,  when  fwift  Camilla  fcOUrs  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skitHs  along  the  main. 

The  beautiful  Diilich  upon  Ajax  in  the  foregoing  lines,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  defcription  in  Homers  Odyflcy.  It  is  where  Sifyphus  is  repre- 
fented  lifting  his  Itone  up  the  hill,  Which  is  no  fooner  carried  to  the  tep 
of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom.    This  double  motion 

of 
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of  the  ilone  is  admirably  defcribed  in  the  numbers  of  thefe  verfes  ;  as 
in  the  four  firil  it  is  heaved  up  by  feveral  Spondees  intermixed  with  pro- 
per breathing-places,  and  at  lad  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of 
rDa[fyls. 

Kou  jucfw  Siffyyov  (i(j&i^0Vf  xpptrep'  aXyt  tyovra^ 

*Htc(  0  fj^)y  m-n^cirlofj^j^^  X'^P'^'^  "^'  '^°^"'  "^^» 
ASav  avot)  d^imi  "srori  X^pov,   d?\?\.'  on  /xt\hoi 
"Akpqv  v-Ki^Qa.\i(HVy  Tor'  d'oro^'pt-'laffX.i  x^Tccih 
ASti^^  i-sri^Ja,  "urt^ov^i  xvXtvS'ih  Aaa;  dvcaS'rii. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  verfes  out  of  Virgil  which  have  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  beauty  in  the  numbers  ;  but  I  may  take  an  occafion  in  a 
future  paper  to  fliew  feveral  of  them  which  have  efcaped  the  obfervation 
of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  notice,  that  we  have  three 
poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  each  of  them 
a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind ;  the  EfTay  on  tranflated  verfe,  the  Elfay  on 
the  art  of  poetry,  and  the  EfTay  upon  criticifm. 


N°  255.       Saturday-i  December  22. 


Laudis  amore  turner  ?  funt  certa  ptacula  qua  te 

Ter  pure  leBo  poterunt  recreare  Ubello,  Hor. 


TH  E  Soul,  confidered  abftraftedly  from  its  paffions,  is  of  a  remifs 
and  fedentary  nature,  flow  in  its  refolves,  and  languifhing  in  its 
executions.  The  ufe  therefore  of  the  pafTions  is  to  ftir  it  up, 
and  put  it  upon  adion,  to  awaken  the  underftanding,  to  enforce  the  will, 
and  'to  make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  defigns.  As  this  is  the  end  of  the  paflions  in  general,  fo  it  is 
particularly  of  Ambition,  which  pufhes  the  ibul  to  fuch  aftions  as  are  apt 
to  procure  honour  and  reputation  to  the  Aftor.  But  if  we  carry  our  refle- 
xions higher,  we  may  difcover  further  ends  of  Providence  in  implanting 
this  paflion  in  mankind.  It 
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It  was  neccflary  for  the  world,  that  arts  fliould  be  invented  and  im- 
proved, books  written  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  nations  conquered 
and  civilized :  now  fince  the  proper  and  genuine  motives  to  thefe  and 
the  like  great  aftions,  would  only  influence  virtuous  minds;  there  would 
be  but  fmall  improvements  in  the  world,  were  there  not  fome  common 
principle  of  aftion  working  equally  with  all  men.  And  fuch  a  principle 
is  Ambition,  or  a  defire  of  fame,  by  which  great  endowments  are  not 
fuffered  to  lye  idle  and  ufelefs  to  the  public,  and  many  vicious  men  over- 
-reached,  as  it  were,  and  engs<ged  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations 
in  a  glorious  and  laudable  courfe  of  aftion.  For  we  may  further  obferve, 
that  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  are  moft  fired  with  ambition :  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  leaft  aduated  by  it ; 
whether  it  be  that  a  man's  fenfe  of  his  own  incapacities  makes  him  defpair 
of  coming  at  fame,  or  that  he  has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look 
out  for  any  good  which  does  not  more  immediately  relate  to  his  intereft 
or  convenience,  or  that  Providence,  in  the  very  frame  of  his  foul,  would 
not  fubjeft  him  to  fuch  a  pailion  as  would  be  ufelefs  to  the  world,  and  a 
torment  to  himfelf 

Were  not  this  defire  of  fame  very  flrong,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it,  and  the  danger  of  lofing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  fufficient  to  de- 
ter a  man  from  fo  vain  a  purfuit. 

How  it'^^  are  there  who  are  furniflied  with  abilities  fufficient  to 
recommend  their  aftions  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  to 
diftinguilh  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  mankind?  Providence  for  the 
moft  part  fets  us  upon  a  level,  and  obferves  a  kind  of  proportion  in  its 
difpenfations  towards  us.  If  it  renders  us  perfeft  in  one  accomplifhment, 
it  generally  leaves  us  defedive  in  another,  and  feems  careful  rather  of 
preferving  every  perfon  from  being  mean  and  deficient  in  his  qualitica- 
tions,  than  of  making  any  fingle  one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

And  among  thofe,  who  are  the  moft  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and 
accompliflied  by  their  own  induftry,  how  few  are  there  whofe  virtues  are 
not  obfcured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice  or  envy  of  their  beholders? 
Some  men  cannot  difcern  between  a  noble  and  a  mean  adion.  Others 
are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  fome  fi\lfe  end  or  intention ;  and  others  pur- 
pofely  mifreprefent  or  put  a  wrong  interpretation  on  them. 

But  the  more  to  enforce  this  confideration,  we  may  obferve  that  thofe 
are  generally  moft  unfuccefsful  in  their  purfuit  after  fame,  who  are  moft 
defirous  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  Salujl\  remark  upon  Qato,  that  the  lefs  he 
coveted  glory,  the  more  he  acquired  it. 

Men 
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Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleafure  in  croijing  oviv  inclinations,  and  dif- 
appointing  us  in  what  our  hearts  are  moil  let  upon.  When  therefore 
they  have  difcovered  the  pallioaate  dclire  of  fame  in  the  ambitious  man, 
(as  no  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  flievv  it  (c)f)  they  become  fparing 
and  referved  in  their  commendations,  they  envy  him  the  fatisfaftion  of 
an  applaufe,  and  look  on  their  praiies  rather  as  a  kindnefs  done  to  his 
perfon,  than  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his  merit,  Qthers  who  are  free  from 
this  natural  perverfenefs  of  temper,  grow  wary  in  their  praifes  of  one,  who 
fets  too  great  a  value  on  them,  leall  they  Ihpuld  raife  hirn  too  high  in  his 
own  imagination,  and  by  confequenqe  repiove  him  to  a  greater  diitange 
from  themfelves. 

But  further,  this  defire  of  Fam?  patiirally  betrays  the  ambicious  man  into 
fuch  indecencies  as  are  a  leflening  to  his  reputation.  He  is  itill  afraid 
leall:  any  of  his  adions  fliould  be  thrown  away  in  private,  lead  his  deferts 
fliould  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  world,  or  receive  any  difad- 
vantage  from  the  reports  which  others  make  of  them.  This  often  fets 
him  on  empty  boafts  and  oftentations  of  himfelf,  and  betrays  him  into 
vain  fantaftic  recitals  of  his  own  performances :  his  difcourie  generally 
leans  one  way,  and  what-ever  is  the  fubjeft  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either 
to  the  detrading  from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himfelf.  Vanity  is  the 
natural  weaknefs  of  an  ambitious  man,  which  expofes  him  to  the  fecret 
fcorn  and  derifion  of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  and  mines  thecharafter  he 
is  fo  induftrious  to  advance  by  it.  For  though  his  aftions  are  never  fo 
glorious,  they  lofe  their  luftre  when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and  fet  to 
ihow  by  his  own  hand  5  and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  tind  fault  than 
to  commend,  the  boall:  will  probably  be  cenfured  when  the  great  adion 
that  occafioned  it  is  forgotten. 

Befides,  this  very  defire  of  Fame  is  looked  on  as  a  meannefs  and  an 
imperfeftion  in  the  greatell  charader.  A  folid  and  fubllantial  greatnefs 
of  foul  looks  down  with  a  generous  negled  on  the  cenfures  and  applaufes 
of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  beyond  the  little  noife  and  flrife  of 
tongues.  Accordingly  we  find  in  our  felves  a  fecret  awe  and  veneration 
Ibr  the  character  of  one  who  moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illuftrious 
courfe  of  virtue,  without  any  regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  him, 
to  our  reproaches  or  commendations.  As  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ufual  for 
us,  when  we  would  take  off  from  the  fame  and  reputation  of  an  adion, 
to  afcribe  it  to  vain-glory,  and  a  defire  of  fame  in  the  ador.  Nor  is 
this  common  judgment  and  opinion  of  mankind  ill  founded:  for  cer- 
tainly it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind  to  be  worked  up  to  any  noble 

adion 
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aftion  by  fo  felfifli  a  motive,  and  to  do"  that  out  of  a  defire  of  Fame,  which 
we  could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a  difinterefted  love  to  mankind,  or  by 
a  generous  paffion  for  the  glory  of  him  that  made  us. 

Thus  is  Fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  all,  but  particularly 
by  thofe  who  thirfl  after  it,  fince  mofl  men  have  fo  much  either  of  ill- 
nature  or  of  warinefs,  as  not  to  gratify  and  footh  the  vanity  of  the  am- 
bitious man ;  and  fince  this  very  thirfl  after  Fame  naturally  betrays  him 
into  fuch  indecencies  as  are  a  leflening  to  his  reputation,  and  is  it  felf  look- 
ed upon  as  a  weaknefs  in  the  greateft  charadlers. 

In  the  next  place.  Fame  is  eafily  loft,  and  as  difficult  to  be  preferved 
as  it  was  at  firft  to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  ihall  make  the  fubjeft  of  a 
following  paper. 


N°  256.         Monday^  December  24. 
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THERE  are  many  pafRons  and  tempers  of  mind  which  naturally 
difpofe  us  to  deprefs  and  vilifie  the  merit  of  one  rifing  in  the 
efteem  of  mankind.  All  thofe  who  made  their  entrance  into  the 
world  with  the  fame  advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his  equals, 
are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merits  a  refleftion  on  their  own  indeferts ; 
and  will  therefore  take  care  to  reproach  him  with  the  fcandal  of  fome 
paft  aftion,  or  derogate  from  the  worth  of  the  prefent,  that  they  may 
llill  keep  him  on  the  fame  level  with  rhemfelves.  The  like  kind  of  con- 
fideration  often  ftirs  up  the  envy  of  fuch  as  were  once  his  fuperiors,  who 
think  it  a  detradion  from  their  merit  to  fee  another  get  ground  upon 
them  and  overtake  them  in  the  purfuits  of  glory ;  and  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  fink  his  reputation,  that  they  may  the  better  prcferve  their 
own.  Thofe  who  were  once  his  equals,  envy  and  defame  him,  becaufe 
they  now  fee  him  their  fuperior ;  and  thofe  who  were  once  his  fuperiors, 
becaufe  they  look  upon  him  as  their  equal. 
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But  further,  a  man  whofe  extraordinary  reputation  thus  lifts  him  up  to 
the  notice  and  obfervation  of  mankind,  draws  a  multitude  of  eyes  upon 
him  that  will  narrowly  infpeft  every  part  of  him,  confider  him  nicely  in 
all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleafed  when  they  have  taken  him  in  the 
.worft  and  rnofl:  difadvantageous  light.  There  are  many  who  find  a  plea- 
fure  in  contradicting  the  common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  fpreading 
abroad  the  weaknelles  of  an  exalted  charader.  They  publiih  their  ill-na- 
tured difcoveries  with  a  fecret  pride,  and  applaud  themfelves  for  the  An- 
gularity of  their  judgment  which  has  fearched  deeper  than  others,  de- 
teded  what  the  reft  of  the  world  have  over-looked,  and  found  a  flaw 
in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  admire.  Others  there  are  who  pro- 
t:laim  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with  an  inward  fatisfadi- 
on  and  complacency,  if  they  difcover  none  of  the  like  errors  and  infir- 
mities in  themfelves;*  for  while  they  are  expofmg  another's  weaknefles, 
they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  commendations  who  are  not  fubjeft 
to  the  Uke  infirmities,  and  are  apt  to  be  tranfported  with  a  fecret  kind 
of  vanity,  to  fee  themfelves  fuperior  in  fome  refpefts  "to  one  of  a  fublime 
and  celebrated  reputation.  Nay  it  very  often  happens,  that  none  are 
more  induftrious  in  pubUfhing  the  blemifhes  of  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, than  fuch  as  lie  open  to  the  fame  cenfures  in  their  own  characters ; 
as  either  hoping  to  excufe  their  own  defeds  by  the  authority  of  fo  high 
an  example,  or  raifing  an  imaginary  applaufe  to  themfelves  for  refem- 
bling  a  perfon  of  an  exalted  reputation,  though  in  the  blameable  parts  of 
his  charafter.  If  all  thefe  fecret  fprings  of  detraftion  fail,  yet  very  often 
a  vain  oftentation  of  wit  fets  a  man  on  attacking  an  eftabUflied  name,  and 
facrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  thofe  about  him.  A  fatyr  or  a 
libel  on  one  of  the  comm.on  ftamp,  never  meets  with  ihat  reception  and 
approbation  among  its  readers,  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  perfon  whofe  merit 
places  him  upon  an  eminence,  and  gives  him  a  more  confpicuous  figure 
among  men.  Whether  it  be  that  we  think  it  Ihews  greater  art  to  expofe 
and  turn  to  ridicule  a  man  whofe  charafter  feems  fo  improper  a  fubjeft 
for  it,  or  that  we  are  pleafed  by  fome  implicit  kind  of  revenge  to  fee 
him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his  reputation,  and  in  fome  meafure  re- 
duced to  our  own  rank,  who  had  fo  far  raifed  himfelf  above  us  in  the 
reports  and  opinions  of  mankind. 

Thus  we  fee  how  many  dark  and   intricate  motives  there  are  to  de- 
traifiion  and  defamation,   and  how  many  malicious  fpies  are  fearching 
into  the  adions  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the  beft  prepared  for 
fo  narrow  an  infpedion.    For  we  may  generally  obferve,   that  our  admi- 
ration 
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ration  of  a  famous  man  leflens  upon  our  nearer  acquaintance  with  him  ; 
and  that  wc  feldom  hear  the  defcription  of  a  celebrated  perfon,  without 
a  catalogue  of  fome  notorious  weaknelles  and  infirmities.  The  reafon 
may  be,  becaufc  any  little  flip  is  more  confpicuous  and  obfervable  in  his 
conduft  than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  relt  of  his  cha- 
radler,  or  becaufe  it  is  impollible  for  a  man  at  the  i.ime  time  to  be  atten- 
tive to  the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to  i^eep  a  watchful  eye 
over  all  the  inconliderable  circumllances  of  his  behaviour  and  converfa- 
tion ;  or  becaufe,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  the  fame  temper  of  mind 
which  enclines  us  to  a  defire  of  Fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  fuch  flips 
and  unvvarinelfes  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  contrary  difpofition. 

After  all  it  muil  be  confefled,  that  a  noble  and  triumphant  merit  often 
breaks  through  and  difTipates  thefe  little  fpots  and  fullies  in  its  reputati- 
on; but  if  by  a  miftaken  purfuit  after  Fame,  or  through  humane  infir- 
mity, any  falfe  flep  be  made  in  the  more  momentous  concerns  of 
life,  the  whole  fcheme  of  ambitious  defigns  is  broken  and  difappointed. 
The  fmaller  Itains.and  blemiflies  may  die  away  and  difappear  amidll  the 
brightnefs  that  furrounds  them;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  cafts  a 
Ihade  on  all  the  other  beauties,  and  darkens  the  whole  charadcr.  How- 
difficult  therefore  is  it  to  prefcrve  a  great  name,  when  he  that  has  ac- 
quired it  is  fo  obnoxious  to  fuch  little  weakneiles  and  infirmities  as  are 
no  fmall  diminution  to  it  when  difcovered,  efpecially  when  they  are  fo 
induftiioufly  proclaimed,  and  aggravated  by  fuch  as  were  once  his  fu- 
periors  or  equals ;  by  fuch  as  would  fet  to  Ihow  their  judgment  or  their 
wit ;  and  by  fuch  as  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  fame  flips  or  milcon- 
dufts  in  their  own  behaviour. 

But  were  there  none  of  thefe  difpofitions  in  others  to  ccnfure  a  famous 
man,  nor  any  fuch  mifcaniages  in  bimfelf,    yet  would  he  meet  with  no 
fmall  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  reputation  in  all  its  height  and  fplendour. 
There  mull  be  always  a  noble  train  of  adions  to  prcferve  his  Fame  in 
life  and  motion.      For  when  it  is  once  at  a  iland,    it  naturally  flags  and 
languillies.     Admiration  is  a  very  fliort-liv'd  paflion,    that  immediately 
decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its  objed",   unlefs  it  be  ftill  fed  with 
frefli  difcoveries,   and  kept  alive  by  a  new  perpetual  fuccellion  of  mira- 
cles rifing  up  to  its  view.     And  even  the  greatell  actions  of  a  celebrated 
perfon  labour  under  this  difadvantagc,   that  however  furprizing  and  ex- 
traordinary they  may  be,  they  arc  no  more  than  what  are  expedcd  from 
him;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fall  any  thing  below  the  opinion  that 
is  conceived  of  him,    though  they  might  raife  the  reputation  of  another, 
they  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

K  k  I  One 
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One  would  think  there  fhould  be  fomething  wonderfully  pleafing  in 
the  poflelFion  of  Fame,  that,notwithllanding  all  thefe  mortifying  confide- 
vations,  can  engage  a  man  in  fo  defperate  a  purfuit ;  and  yet  if  we  con- 
fider  the  little  happinefs  that  attends  a  great  charadler,  and  the  multitude 
of  difquietudes  to  which  the  defu-e  of  it  fubjefts  an  ambitious  mind,  one 
would  be  ftill  the  more  furprifed  to  fee  fo  many  reftlefs  candidates  for 

glory. 

Ambition  raifes  a  fecret  tumult  in  the  Soul,  it  inflames  the  mind,  and 
puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought:  It  is  itill  reaching  after  an  emp- 
ty imaginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or  fatisfie  it. 
Mod  other  things  we  long  for,  can  allay  the  cravings  of  their  proper 
fenfe,and  for  a  while  fet  the  appetite  at  reft:  but  Fame  is  a  good  fo  whol- 
ly foreign  to  our  natures,  that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  Soul  adapted 
to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relifh  it ;  an  objeA  of  defire  placed 
out  of  the  poflibiUty  of  fruition.  It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  a  while 
with  a  giddy  kind  of  pleafure,  but  it  is  fuch  a  pleafure  as  makes  a  man 
reftlefs  and  uneafie  under  it ;  and  which  does  not  fo  much  fatisfie  the 
prefent  thirft,  as  it  excites  frefh  defires,  and  fets  the  Soul  on  new  enter- 
prizes.  For  how  few  ambitious  men  are  there,  who  have"  got  as  much 
Fame  as  they  deiired,  and  whofe  thirft  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in 
the  very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  before  they  became  known, 
and  eminent  among  men.^  There  is  not  any  circumftance  in  Cafar\ 
charader  which  gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a  faying  which  Ci- 
cero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  private  converfation.  That  be 
was  fat'tsfied  with  his  Jhare  of  life  and  fame.  Se  fat  is  vel  ad  naturam, 
velad gloriam  vixijfe.  Many  indeed  have  given  over  their  purfuits  after 
Fame,  but  that  has  proceeded  either  from  the  difappointments  they  have 
met  in  it,  or  from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleafure  which  attends 
it,  or  from  the  better  informations  or  natural  coldnefs  of  old  age ;  but 
feldom  from  a  full  fatisfadion  and  acquiefcence  in  their  prefent  enjoy- 
ments of  it. 

Nor  is  Fame  only  unfatisfying  in  it  felf,  but  the  defire  of  it  lays  us 
open  to  many  accidental  troubles,  which  thofe  are  free  from  who  have  no 
fuch  tender  regard  for  it.  How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  caft  down 
and  difappointed,  if  he  receives  no  praife  where  he  expeftedit?  Nay, 
how  often  is  he  mortifyed  with  the  very  praifes  he  receives,  if  they  do 
not  rife  fo  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought  ?  which  they  feldom  do,  unlefs 
encreafed  by  flattery,  fince  few  men  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  us  as 
we  have  of  our  felves.  But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be  fo  much  grieved 

even 
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even  with  praife  it  felf,  how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  fcandal  and 
defamation?  For  the  fame  temper  of  mind  which  makes  him  defire  Fame, 
makes  him  hate  Reproach.  If  he  can  be  tranfported  with  the  extraordi- 
nary praifes  of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  dejefted  by  their  cenfures.  How 
little  therefore  is  the  happinefs  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives  every  one 
a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus  fubjeds  himfelf  to  the  good  or  ill  fpeeches 
of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  malicious  tongue  to  throw 
him  into  a  fit  of  melancholy,  and  deftroy  his  natural  reft  and  repofe  of 
mind?  Efpecially  when  we  confrtler  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to 
cenfure  than  applaud,  and  himfelf  fuller  of  imperfeftions  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  obferve,  that  fuch  a  man  will  be  more  grieved  for 
the  lofs  of  Fame,  than  he  could  have  been  pleafed  with  the  enjoyment: 
of  it.  For  though  the  prefence  of  this  imaginary  good  cannot  make  us 
happy,  the  abfence  of  it  may  make  us  miferable:  becaufe  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  objed  we  only  find  that  Ihare  of  pleafure  which  k  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  us,  but  in  the  lofs  of  it  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief 
to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations 
fet  upon  it. 

So  inconfiderable  is  the  fatisfadion  that  Fame  brings  along  with  it,  and 
fo  great  the  difquietudes  to  which  it  makes  us  liable.  The  defire  of  it 
ilirs  up  very  uneafie  motions  in  the  mind,  and  is  rather  inflamed  than 
fetisfied  by  the  prefence  of  the  thing  defired.  The  enjoyment  of  it 
brings  but  very  little  pleafure,  though  the  lofs  or  want  of  it  be  very  fen- 
fible  andafi^iding;  and  even  this  little  happinefs  is  fo  very  precarious, 
that  it  wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tortured 
by  the  reproaches  which  are  offered  us,  but  are  difappointed  by  the  fi- 
lence  of  men  when  it  is  unexpeded;  and  humbled  even  by  thein 
praifes. 


Tuefday-, 
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■^Ov)l  iZ^n   Aik 


OpS^a.\/xy,-  i[yji;  ^'  ?<^i  }y  sraL^-xv  'sriv<J>.  Incert.  ex  Stob. 


THAT  I  might  not  lofe  my  felf  upon  a  fubje(^t  of  fo  great  extent 
as  that  of  Fame,  I  have  treated  it  in  a  particular  order  and  me- 
thod. I  have  firft  of  all  confidered  the  reafons  why  Providence 
may  have  igpplanted  in  our  minds  fuch  a  principle  of  aftion.  I  have  in 
the  next  place  ihewn,  from  many  confiderations,  firft,  that  Fame 
is  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  eafily  loft;  Secondly,  that  it  brings 
the  ambitious  man  very  little  happinefs,  but  fubjefts  him  to  much  unea- 
fmefs  and  diflatisfaftion.  '  I  fliall  in  the  laft  place  fliew,  that  it  hinders 
us  from  obtaining  an  End  which  we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and  which 
is  accompanied  with  fulnefs  of  fatisfaftion.  I  need  not  tell  my  Reader, 
that  I  mean  by  this  End,  that  happinefs  which  is  referved  for  us  in  ano- 
ther world,  which  every  one  has  abilities  to  procure,  and  which  will 
bring  along  with  it  fulnefs  of  joy  and  pleafures  for  evermore. 

How  the  purfuit  after  Fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  attainment  of  this 
great  End,  I  ftiall  leave  the  Reader  to  colleft  from  the  three  following  con- 
fiderations. 

■    Firjiy  Becaufe  the  ftrong  defire  of  Fame  breeds  feveral  vicious  habits 
in  the  mind. 

Secondly^  Becaufe  many  of  thofe  aftions,  which  are  apt  to  procure 
Fame,  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  this  our  ultimate  hap- 
pinefs. 

Thirdly^  Becaufe  if  we  fhould  allow  the  fame  aftions  to  be  the  proper 
inftruments,  both  of  acquiring  Fame,  and  of  procuring  this  happinefs, 
they  would  neverthelefs  fail  in  the  attainment  of  this  laft  end,  if  they 
proceeded  from  a  defire  of  the  firft. 

Thefe  three  propofitions  are  felf-evident  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in 
Speculations  of  morality.  For  which  reafon  I  lliall  not  enlarge  upon 
them,  but  proceed  to  a  point  of  the  fame  nature,  which  may  open  to  us 
a  more  uncommon  field  of  Speculation.  From 
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From  what  has  been  already  obferved,  I  think  we  may  make  a  natural 
conclufion,  that  it  is  the  greatelt  folly  to  feek  the  praile  or  approbation 
of  any  Being,  befides  the  fupream,  and  that  for  thefe  two  reafons,  Be- 
caufe  no  other  Being  can  make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  eileem 
us  according  to  our  merits ;  and  Becaufe  we  can  procure  no  confidera- 
ble  benefit  or  advantage  from  the  eltccm  and  approbation  of  any  other 
Being. 

In  the  firft  place,  no  other  Being  can  make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and 
efteem  us  according  to  our  merits.    Created  Beings  fee  nothing  but  our 
outfide,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our  exteri- 
our  anions'  and  behaviour ;  but  how  unfit  thefe  are  to  give  us  a  right  no- 
tion of  each  other's  perfedions,  may  appear  from   fevcral  confiderations. 
There  are  many  virtues,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any 
outward  reprcfentation  :   many  fileht  perfedions  in  the  foul  of  a  good 
man,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  humane  nature,  but  not  aWe  to  dif- 
cover  themfelves  to  the  knowledge  of  others  ;    they  are  tranfaded  in 
private,  without  noife  or  fliow,  and  are  only  vifible  to  the  great  Searcher 
of  hearts.     What  anions  can  exprefs  the  entire  purity  of  thought  which 
refines  and  fandifies  a  virtuous  man?  That  fecret  red  and  contentednefs 
of  mind,  which  gives  him  a  pcrfeft  enjoyment  of  his  prefent  condition.' 
That  inward  pleafure  and  complacency,  which  he  feels  in  doing  good  ? 
That  delight  and  fatisfadion  which  he  takes  in  the  profpcritv  and  happi- 
nefs  of  another?  Thefe  and  the  like  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of 
a  foul,   the  fecret  graces  which  cannot  be  difcovered  by  a  mortal  eye, 
but  make  the  foul  lovely  and  precious  in  his  fight,  from  whom  no  fccrets 
arc  concealed.     Again,  there  arc  many  virtues  which  want  an  opportuni- 
ty of  exerting  and  Ihewing  themfelves  in  adions.     Every  virtue  requires 
time  and  place,  a  proper  objed  and  a  fit  conjundure  of  circumlhnces, 
for  the  due  exercife  of  it.     A  rtate  of  poverty  obfcures  all  the  virtues 
of  liberality  and  munificence.     The  patience  and  fortitude  of  a  Martyr 
or  ConfelTor  lye  concealed  in  the  fiourifhing  times  of  Chrifiianity.     Some 
virtues  are  only  fcen  in  afflidion,  and  fome  in  profpcrity ;  fome  in  a  pri- 
vate, and  others  in  a  publick  capacity.    But  the  great  Sovereign  of  the 
world  beholds  every  perfedion  in  its  obfcurity,  and  not  only  fees  what 
we  do,  but  what  we  would  do.     He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  con- 
currence of  affairs,  and  fees  us  engaged  in  all  the  polfibilities  of  adion. 
He  difcovers  the  Martyr  and  Confclfor  without  the  tryal  of  fiames  and 
tortures,  and  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the  reward  of  adions,  which 
they  had  never  the  opportunity  of  performing.     Another  reaibn  why 

men 
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men  cannot  form  a  right  judgment  of  us  is,  becaufe  the  fame  aftions  may 
be  aimed  at  different  ends,  and  arife  from  quite  contrary  principles. 
Adions  are  of  fo  mixt  a  nature,  and  fo  full  of  circumftances,  that  as  men 
pry  into  them  more  or  lefs,  or  obferve  fome  parts  more  than  others,  they 
take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpretations  on  them  ;  fo  that 
the  fame  adions  may  reprefent  a  man  as  hypocritical  and  defigning  to 
one,  which  make  him  appear  a  Saint  or  Hero  to  another.  He  therefore 
who  looks  upon  the  foul  through  its  outward  actions,  often  fees  it  through 
a  deceitful  medium,  which  is  ?.pt  to  difcolour  and  pervert  the  objeft  : 
fo  that  on  this  account  alfo,  he  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  perfe- 
dions,  who  does  not  guefs  at  the  fincerity  of  our  intentions  from  the 
goodnefs  of  our  aftions ;  but  weighs  the  goodnefs  of  our  adions  by  the 
fmceriry  of  our  intentions. 

But  further ;  it  is  impoifible  for  outward  adions  to  reprefent  the  per- 
fedions  of  the  foul,  becaufe  they  can  never  Ihew  the  llrength  of  thofe 
principles  from  whence  they  proceed.    They  are  not  adequate  exprcffions 
of  our  virtues,  and  can  only  lliew  us  what  habits  are  in  the  foul,  with- 
out difcovering  the  degree  and  perfedion  of  fuch  habits.  They  are  at  bell 
but  weak  refemblances  of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imperfed  copies  that 
may  acquaint  us  with  the  general  defign,  but  can  never  exprefs  the  beau- 
ty and  life  of  the  original.     But  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  knows 
every  different  flate  and  degree  of  humane  improvement,   from  thofe 
weak  flirrings  and  tendencies  of  the  Will  which  have  not  yet  formed 
themfelves  into  regular  purpofes  and  defigns,  to  the.  laft  entire  finifliing 
and  confummation  of  a  good  habit.     He  beholds  the  firtt  imperfed  ru- 
diments of  a  virtue  in  the  foul,   and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all 
its  progrefs,   until  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  ap- 
pears in  its  full  beauty  and  perfedion.    Thus  we  fee  that  none  but  the 
lupreme  Being  can  eileem  us  according  to  our  proper  merits,  fmce  all 
others  mull  judge  of  us  from  cur  outward  adions,  which  can  never  give 
them  a  juft  eilimate  of  us,  lince  there  are  many  perfedions  of  a  man 
which  are  not  capable  of  appearing  in  adions;  many  which,  allowing  no 
natural  incapacity  of  fhewing  themfelves,  want  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it  ;  or  fliould  they  all  meet. with  an  opportunity  of  appearing  by  adions, 
yet  thofe  adions  may  be  mifinterpretcd,  and  applied  to  wrong  principles; 
or  though  they  plainly  difcovered  the  principles  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded, they  could  never  iliew  the  degree,   llrength  and  perfedion  of 
thofs  principles. 

And 
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And  as  the  fupreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  Judge  of  our  perfeftions, 
fo  is  he  the  only  fit  Rewarder  of  them.  This  is  a  confideration  that 
comes  home  to  our  intereft,  as  the  other  adapts  it  felf  to  our  ambition. 
And  what  could  the  moft  afpiring,  or  the  moll  felfifli  man  defire  more, 
were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a  Being  to  whom  he  would  recommend 
himfeif,  than  fuch  a  knowledge  as  can  difcover  the  leaft  appearance  of 
perfeftion  in  him,  and  fuch  a  goodnefs  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to 
it  ? 

Let  the  ambitious  man  therefore  turn  all  his  defire  of  Fame  this  way ; 
and,  that  he  may  propofe  to  himfeif  a  Fame  worthy  of  his  ambition,  let 
him  coniider  that  if  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  beft  advantage,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  the  great 
Judge  of  mankind,  who  fees  every  degree  of  perfedion  in  others,  - 
polTefles  all  poflible  perfeftion  in  himfeif,  ihall  proclaim  his  worth  before 
men  and  angels,  and  pronounce  to  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion that  beil  and  moll  fignificant  of  applaufes,  JVell  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  fervantj  enter  thou  into  thy  Majlers  Joy. 


N°  261.        Saturday^  December  29. 


Tdfx(^  ^  a»6pa)tsrci{Tii'  hjKra.hv  xxJcic.  Frag.  vet.  Po. 


MY  Father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  firft  Speculation,  and  whom 
I  mull  always  name  with  honour  and  gratitude,  has  very  fre- 
quently talked  to  me  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Marriage.  I  was  in 
my  younger  years  engaged,  partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly  by  my  own 
inclinations,  in  the  courtfliip  of  aperlbn  who  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty, 
and  did  not  at  my  tirit  approaches  feem  to  have  any  averfion  to  me ;  but 
as  my  natural  taciturnity  hindered  me  from  fliewing  my  felf  to  the  beft 
advantage,  flie  by  degrees  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  filly  fellow, 
and  being  refolved  to  regard  Merit  more  than  any  thing  elfe  in  the  per- 
fons  who  made  their  applications  to  her,  Ihe  married  a  Captain  of  Dra- 
goons who  happened  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  thofe  parts. 

Vol.  III.  L  1  This 
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This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  aA'  av^f  fion  to  pretty  fellows  ever 
fince,  and  difcouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune  with  the  fair  fex. 
The  obfervations  which  I  made  in  this  conjunfture,  and  the  repeated 
advices  which  I  received  at  that  time  from  the  good  old  man  above- 
mentioned,  have  produced  the  following  ElTay  upon  Love  and  Marriage. 
The  pleafanteft  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that  which  pafles  in 
courtlhip,  provided  his  paffion  be  fmcere,  and  the  party  beloved  kind 
with  difcretion.  Love,  Defire,  Hope,  all  the  pleafmg  motions  of  the 
foul  rife  in  the  purfuit. 

It  is  eafier  for  an  artful  man,  who  is  not  in  love,  toperfuade  his  Mi- 
ftrefs  he  has  a  pafTion  for  her,  and  to  fucceed  in  his  purfuits,  than  for 
one  who  loves  with  the  greatert  violence.  True  love  hath  ten  thoufand 
griefs,  impatiences  and  refentments,  that  render  a  man  unamiable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  perfon  whofe  affef^ion  he  follicites ;  befides,  that  it  finks  his 
figure,  gives  him  fears,  apprehenfions  and  pOornefs  of  fpirit,  and  often 
makes  him  appear  ridiculous  where  he  has  a  mind  to  recommend  him- 
felf. 

Thofe  marriages  generally  abound  mod  with  love  and  conftancy,  that 
are  preceded  by  a  long  cotirtlhip.  Tlie  paflion  fliould  ftrike  root,  and 
gather  llrength  before  marriage  be  grafted  on  it.  A  long  courfe  of  hopes 
and  expeftations  fixes  the  idea  in  our  minds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fond- 
nefs  of  the  perfon  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  fo  great  importance  to  us,  as  the  good  qualities 
of  one  to  whom  we  join  our  felves  for  life  ;  they  do  not  only  make  our . 
prefent  ftate  agreeable,  but  often  determine  our  happineis  to  all  eternity. 
Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends,  the  chief  point  under  confideration 
is  an  Eftate  :  where  the  parties  chufe  for  themielves,  their  thoughts  turn 
moft  upon  the  Perfon.  They  have  both  their  reafons.  The  tirll  would 
procure  many  conveniencies  and  pleafures  of  life  to  the  parry  whofe  in- 
tereils  they  elpoufe  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  may  hope  lliat  the  wealth  of 
their  friend  will  turn  to  their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  others 
are  preparing  for  themfelves  a  perpetual  feait  A  good  perfon  does  not 
only  raife,  but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a  fecret  pler.fure  and  compla- 
cency in  the  beholder,  when  the  firft  heats  of  defire  are  extinguifhed. 
It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in  countenance  both  among  friends  and 
ftrangers,  and  generally  fills  the  family  with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  race 
of  children. 

I  ihould  prefer  a  woman  ihat  is  agreeable  in  my  own  eye,,  and  not  de- 
formed in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty.    If  you  marry  one 

remarkably 
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remarkably  beautiful,  you  muft  have  a  violent  paffion  for  her,  or  you 
have  not  the  proper  talie  of  her  charms;  and  if  yott  have  fuch  a  paffion 
for  her,  it  is  odds  but  it  will  be  imbittered  with  fears  and  jealoufies. 

Good-nature,  and  evennefs  of  temper,  will  give  you  an  eafie  compa- 
nion for  life ;  -virtue  and  good  fenfe,  an  agreeable  friend  ;  love  and  con- 
llancy,  a  good  wife  or  husband.  Where  we  meet  one  perfon  with  all 
thefe  accomplifhments,  we  find  an  hundred  without  any  one  of  them. 
The  world,  notwithltanding,  is  more  intent  on  trains  and  equipages,  and 
all  the  fhowy  parts  of  life;  we  love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than 
confult  our  proper  intereft;  and,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  unaccountable  pallions  of  humane  nature,  that  we  are  at 
greater  pains  to  appear  eafie  and  happy  to  others,  than  really  to  make 
our  felves  fo.  Of  all  difparities,  that  in  humour  makes  the  moil  unhap- 
py marriages,  yet  fcarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the  contrafting  of 
them.  Several  that  are  in  this  refped  unequally  yoaked,  and  uneafie 
for  life,  with  a  perfon  of  a  particular  charader,  might  have  been  pleafed 
and  happy  with  a  perfon  of  a  contrary  one,  notwithllanding  they  are 
both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  and  laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquifitivc  and  difcerning  in  the 
faults  of  the  perlbn  beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-fightcd  and  fuperficial. 
However  perfed  and  accomplilhed  the  perfon  appears  to  you  at  a  di- 
ftance,  you  will  find  many  blemiihes  and  imperfedions  in  her  humour, 
upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  which  you  never  difcovered  or  per- 
haps fufpeded.  Here  therefore  difcretion  and  good-nature  are  to  fliew 
their  ftrength;  the  tirll  will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dweUing  on  what 
is  diiagreeable,  the  other  will  raii'e  in  you  all  the  tendernefs  of  com- 
panion and  humanity,  and  by  degrees  foften  thofe  very  imperfedions 
into  beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  fcene  of  our  happinefs  and  miferies.  A  mar- 
riage of  love  is  pleafant ;  a  marriage  of  interell  eafie ;  and  a  marriage, 
where  both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it  all  the  pleafures 
of  friendfliip,  all  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  indeed,  all 
the  fweets  of  life.  Nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vitious 
Age,  than  the  common  ridicule  which  pallcs  on  this  itate  of  life.  It  is» 
indeed,  only  happy  in  thofe  who  can  look  down  with  fcorn  or  neglcft 
on  the  impieties^  of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths  of  life  together  in  a 
conitant  uniform  courfe  of  virtue. 

L  1   1  Monday» 
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N°  262.      Monday i  December  ^i. 

Nulla  venenata  littera  mifta  joco  eft,  Ovid. 


1  Think  my  felf  highly  obliged  to  the  public  for  their  kind  acceptance 
of  a  paper  which  vifits  them  every  morning,  and  has  in  it  none  of 
thofe  Seafonings  that  recommend  fo  many  of  the  writings  which  are 
in  vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  fide,  my  paper  has  not  in  it  a  fingle  werd  of  news, 
a  refleftion  in  politics,  nor  a  llroke  of  party  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  there 
are  no  falhionable  touches  of  infidelity,  no  obfcene  ideas,  no  fatyrs  up- 
on priefthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popular  topics  of  ridicule ;  no 
private  fcandal,  nor  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  defamation  of  par- 
ticular perfons,  families,  or  focieties. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  above-mentioned  fubjefts  that  would  not 
fell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratifying  the  public  by  fuch 
mean  and  bafe  methods :  but  notwithftanding  I  have  rejefted  every  thing 
that  favours  of  party,  every  thing  that  is  loofe  and  immoral,  and  every 
thing  that  might  create  uneafinefs  in  the  minds  of  particular  perfons,  I 
find  that  the  demand  of  my  papers  has  encreafed  every  month  lince  their 
firft  appearance  in  the  world.  This  does  not  perhaps  refleft  fo  much 
honour  upon  my  felf,  as  on  my  Readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  at- 
tention to  difcourfes  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  ever  I  expefted,  or 
indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loofe  from  that  great  body  of  writers  who  have  em- 
ployed their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did 
not  queition  but  I  fhould  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  fellow  that  had 
a  mind  to  appear  fingular  in  my  way  of  writing  :  but  the  general  recep- 
tion I  have  found,  convinces  me  that  the  world  is  not  fo  corrupt  as  we 
are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  that  if  thofe  men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed 
in  vitiating  the  Age,  had  endeavoured  to  redifie  and  'amend  it,  they 
needed  not  have  facrificed  their  good  fenfe  and  virtue  to  their  fame  and 
reputation.    No  man  is  fo  funk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there  are  ftill 

fome 
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fome  hidden  feeds  of  goodnefs  and  knowledge  in  him ;  which  give  him 
a  reli/h  of  fuch  retleftions  and  fpeculations  as  have  an  aptnefs  to  improve 
the  mind,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

I  have  fliewn  in  a  former  paper,  with  how  much  care  I  have  avoided 
all  fuch  thoughts  as  are  loofe,  obfcene,  or  immoral ;  and  I  believe  my 
Reader  would  Hill  think  the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew  the  pains  I  am  at 
in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  may  be  inter- 
preted as  aimed  at  private  perfons.  For  this  reafon  when  I  draw  any 
faulty  charafter,.!  confider  all  thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the 
world*  may  poffibly  apply  it,  and  take  care  to  dafh  it  with  fuch  particu- 
lar circumflances  as  may  prevent  all  fuch  ill-natured  applications.  If  I 
write  any  thing  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my  mind  all  the  eminent 
perfons  in  the  nation  who  are  of  that  complexion:  when  I  place  an  ima- 
ginary name  at  the  head  of  a  charaftcr,  I  examine  every  fyllable  and  let- 
ter of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  refcmblance  to  one  that  is  real.  I 
know  very  well  the  value  which  every  man  fets  upon  his  reputation,  and 
how  painful  it  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  mirth  and  dcrillon  of  the  pubhck, 
and  fliould  therefore  fcorn  to  divert  my  Reader  at  the  cxpence  of  any 
private  man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  perfon's  reputation,  fo  I 
have  taken  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give  offence  to  thofe  who  ap- 
pear in  the  higher  figures  of  life.  I  would  not  make  my  fclf  merry  even 
with  a  piece  of  pallboard  that  is  invciled  with  a  publick  charader;  for 
which  reafon  I  have  never  glanced  upon  the  late  dcfigncd  proccllion  of 

•  his  Holinefs  and  his  attendants,  notwithftanding  it  might  have  aflbrded 
matter  to  many  ludicrous  Speculations.  Among  thofe  advantages,  which 
the  publick  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not  the  Icaft,  that  it  draws 
mens  minds  off  from  the  bitternefs  of  party,  and  furnilhcs  them  with 
fubjefts  of  difcourfe  that  may  be  treated  without  warmth  or  palTion. 
This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl;  defign  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  fct  on 
foot  the  Royal  Society ;  and  had  then  a  very  good  effect,  as  it  turned 
many  of  the  greatefl  genius's  of  that  age  to  the  difquifitions  of  natural 
knowledge,  who,  if  they  had  engaged  in  politicks,  with  the  fame  parts 
and  application,  might  have  fet  their  country  in  a  flame.  The  Air-pump, 

\  the  Barometer,  the  Quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were  thrown  out 
to  thofe  bufie  fpirits,  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let 
the  fhip  fail  on  without  diilm-bance,  while  he  diverts  himfclf  w  ith  thofe 
innocent  amufements. 
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I  have  been  fo  very  fcrupulous  in  this  particular  of  not  hurting  any 
man's  reputation,  that  I  have  forborn  mentioning  even  fuch  Authors  as  I 
could  not  narr.'  with  honour.  This  1  mull  confefs  to  have  been  apiece 
of  vwy  grer.r  V.^lf-dehial:  for  as  the  public  reUIhes  nothing  better  than 
the  ridicule  wnich  turns  upon  a  writer  of  any  eminence,  fo  there  is  no- 
thing whi-h  a  man  that  has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may 
execute  v\'irh  greater  eafi?.  One  might  raife  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  j| 
year  together  upon  the  works  of  a  perfon  who  has  publilhed  but  a  very 
few  volumes.  For  which  reafon  I  am  aftonilhed,  that  thofe  who  have 
.appeared  againll  this  paper  have  made  fo  very  little  of  it.  The  crilicifms 
which  I  have  hitherto  publilhed,  have  been  made  with  an  intention  ra- 
ther to  difcover  beauties  and  excellencies  in  the  writers  of  my  own 
time,  than  to  publilh  any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.  In  the  mean 
while  I  fliould  take  it  for  a  very  great  favour  from  fome  of  my  under- 
hand detraftors,  if  they  would  break  all  meafures  with  me  fo  far,  as  to 
give  me  a  pretence  for  examining  their  performances  with  an  impartial 
eye :  nor  Ihall  I  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  charity  to  criticife  the  Au- 
thor, fo  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  Perfon. 

In  the  mean  while,  'till  I  am  provoked  to  fuch  hoftilities,  I  fliall  from 
time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  juitice  to  thofe  who  have  diftinguiflied 
themfdves  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  to  point  out  fuch  beau- 
ties in  their  works  as  may  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  others. 

As  the  firll  place  among  our  EiigliJJj  Poets  is  due  to  Milton ;  and  as  I 
have  drawn  more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any  other,  I  fliall  en- 
ter into  a  regular  criticifm  upon  his  'Paradife  Lojl,  Vv'hich  I  fliall  publifli  ' 
every  Saturday,  'till  I  have  given  my  thoughts  upon  that  Poem.  I  fliall 
rot  however  prefume  to  impofe  upon  others  my  own  particular  judgment 
on  this  Author,  but  only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion.  Criticifm  is  of 
a  large  extent,  and  every  particular  mailer  in  this  art  has  his  favourite 
paifages  in  an  Author,  which  do  not  equally  ilrike  the  belt  judges.  It 
will  be  fufficient  for  me  if  I  difcover  many  beauties  or  imperfedions 
which  others  have  not  attended  to,  and  I  fliould  be  very  glad  to  fee  any 
of  oiir  eminent  writers  publifli  their  difcoveries  on  the  fame  fubjed.  In 
fliort,  I  uould  always  be  underltood  to  write  my  papers  of  criticifm  in 
die  fpirit  which  Horace  has  exprefTed  in  thofe  two  famous  lines;  / 

Si  quid  iiovifii  re&ius  ijlisy 

Candidus  imperti ;  Jl  uotiy  his  utere  mecnm. 

If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  communicate  them 
wiiii  candour;  if  not,  make  ufe  of  thefe  I  prefent  you  with. 
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Dtxertt  e  mult'ts  aliquis,  ^lidvinis  m  angues 

Adjkis?  et  rab'ida  tradts  ovile  lupa?        Ov.de  Art.  Am. 


O'  NE  of  the  Fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  imformed,  has  defined  a  woman 
to  be  ^a?ov  ifiXoxC^ucVf  an  ajiimdl  that  delights  in  finery.     I  have  al- 
ready treated  of  the  fex  in  two  or  three  papers,  conformably  to 
this  definition,   and   have  in    particular   obfcrved,  that  in  all  ages  they 
have  been  more  carpful  than  the  men  to  adorn  that  part  of  the  head, 
which  we  generally  call  the  outfide. 

This  obfervation  is  fo  very  notorious,  that  when  in  ordinary  difcourfc 
we  fay  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we  exprefs 
our  felves  metaphorically,  and  fpeak  in  relation  to  his  undcritanding; 
whereas  when  we  fay  of  a  woman,  Ihe  has  a  fine,  a  long  or  a  good  head, 
we  fpeak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode. 

It  is  obferved  among  birds,  that  nature  has  laviflicd  all  her  ornaments 
upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears  in  a  moll  beautiful  head-drefs: 
whether  it  be  a  crell,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  little  plume, 
eredcd  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the  very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature  on 
the  contrary  has  poured  out  her  charms  in  the  greateil  abundance  upon  the 
female  part  of  our  fpecies,  fo  they  are  very  alliduous  in  beflowing  upon 
thcmfelves  the  finell  garnitures  of  art.  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does 
not  difplay  half  the  colours  that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  Britifl)  La- 
d),  when  ilie  is  drelFed  cither  for  a  ball  or  a  birthday. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The  Ladies  have  been  for  fome 
time  in  a  kind  oi  mtulting  feafouy  with  regard  to  that  part  of  their  drefs, 
having  f^^r  great  quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  cambrick,  and  in  fome 
meafure  reduced  that  part  of  the  humane  figure  to  the  beautiful  globular 
form,  which  is  natural  to  it.  We  have  for  a  great  while  expefted  what 
kind  of  ornament  would  be  fubitituted  in  the  place  of  thofe  antiquated 
commodes.    But  our  female  projcdors  were  all  the  lall  fummer  fo  taken 
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up  with  the  improvement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not  time  to 
attend  to  any  thing  elfe ;  but  having  at  length  fufticiently  adorned  their 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  ex- 
tremity, as  well  remembring  the  old  kitchin  proverb,  that  if  you  light  a 
fire  at  both  ends,  the  middle  will  fhift  for  its  felf. 

1  am  engaged  in  this  Speculation  by  a  fight  which  I  lately  met  with  at 
the  Opera.  As  I  was  {landing  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  box,  I  took  no- 
tice of  a  little  clufter  of  women  fitting  together  in  the  prcttieft  coloured 
hoods  that  I  ever  faw.  One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  ano- 
ther philomot ;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  coloUr,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pale 
green.  I  looked  with  as  much  pleafure  upon  this  little  party-coloured 
aflembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  firft  whether  it 
might  not  be  an  .embafFie  of  Indian  Queens;  but  upon  my  going  about 
into  the  pit,  and  taking  them  in  front,  I  was  immeditately  undeceived, 
and  faw  fo  much  beauty  in  every  face,  that  I  found  them  all  to  be  Englijh. 
Such  eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could  be  the  growth  of  no 
other  country.  The  complexion  of  their  faces  hindered  me  from  ob- 
ferving  any  further  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  though  I  could  eafily  per- 
ceive by  that  unfpeakable  fatisfaftion  which  appeared  in  their  looks,  that 
their  own  thoughts  were  wholly  taken  up  on  thofe  pretty  ornaments 
they  wore  upon  their  heads. 

I  am  informed  that  this  fafliion  fpreads  daily,  infomuch  that  the  Whig 
and  Tory  Ladies  begin  already  to  hang  out  different  colours,  and  to  fliew 
their  principles  in  their  head-drefs.  Nay  if  I  may  believe  my  friend  Will 
Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain  old  Coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
intends  to  appear  very  fuddenly  in  a  rainbow  hood,  like  the  Iris  xxi'Dry- 
deiis  Virgil^  not  quellioning  but  that  among  fuch  a  variety  of  colours 
ihe  fliall  have  a  charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himfelf  upon  his  great  in- 
fights  into  gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he  can  already  guefs  at  the  humour 
a  Lady  is  in  by  her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco  know  the  difpofi- 
lion  of  their  prefent  Emperor  by  the  colour  of  the  drefs^which  he  puts 
on.  When  Melejinda  wraps  her  head  in  flame  colour,  her  heart  is  fet 
upon  execution.  When  (lie  covers  it  with  purple,  I  would  nor,  fays  he, 
advil'e  her  lover  to  approach  her ;  but  if  Ihe  appears  in  white,  it  is  peace, 
and  he  may  h'^nd  her  out  of  her  box  with  fafety. 

Will  informs  me  likewife,  that  thefe  hoods  may  be  ufed  as  fignals. 
Why  elfe,  fays  he,  does  Cornelia  always  put  on  a  black  hood  when  her 
husband  is  gone  into  the  country .' 

Such 
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Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams  of  gallantry.  For  my 
own  parr,  I  impute  this  diverfity  of  colours  in  the  hoods  to  the  diverh- 
ty  of  complexion  in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  country  women.  Ovid  in  his 
Art  of  Love  has  given  fome  precepts  as  to  this  particular,  though  I  find 
they  are  different  from  thofe  which  prevail  among  the  moderns.  He  re- 
commends a  red  ftriped  filk  to  the  pale  complexion ;  white  to  the  brown, 
and  dark  to  the  fair.  On  the  contrary  my  friend  \V  i  l  l,  who  pretends 
to  be  a  greater  mailer  in  this  art  than  Ovid^  tells  me,  that  the  paleft  fea- 
tures look  the  moft  agreeable  in  white  farcenet ;  that  a  face  which  is 
overflufhed  appears  to  advantage  in  the  deepeft  fcarlet,  and  that  the  dark- 
eil  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood.  In  fliort,  he  is 
for  lofmg  the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood,  as  a  fire  burns  dimly, 
and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in  the  light  of  the  Sun.  This,  fays  he, 
your  Ovid  himfelf  has  hinted,  where  he  treats  of  thefe  matters,  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  blue  Water-nymphs  are  dreifed  in  Sky-coloured  garments; 
and  that  Aurora^  who  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rifmg  Sun,  is 
robed  in  faftron. 

Whether  thefe  his  obfervations  are  juflly  grounded  I  cannot  tell.-  but  I 
have  often  known  him,  as  we  have  flood  together  behind  the  Ladies, 
praife  or  difpraife  the  complexion  of  a  face  which  he  never  faw,  from 
obferving  the  colour  of  her  hood,  and  has  been  very  feldom  out  in  thefe 
his  guelVes, 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honour  and  improvement 
of  the  fair  fex,  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  an  exhortation  to 
the  Britijh  Ladies,  that  they  would  excel  the  women  of  all  other  nati- 
ons as  much  in  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  as  they  do  in  beauty ;  which  they 
may  certainly  do,  if  they  will  be  as  induftrious  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
as  they  arc  to  adorn  their  bodies;  in  the  mean  while  I  ihall  recommend 
to  their  moft  ferious  confideration  the  faying  of  an  old  Greek  Poet, 
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Ced'ne  Roman'i  Scriptoresy  ced'ite  Gran. 

Propert. 

TH  ERE  is  nothing  in  nature  more  irkfome  than  general  difcourfes, 
efpecially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  words.  For  this  reafon  I 
/liall  wave  the  difcuflion  of  that  point  which  was  ftarted  fome 
years  fince,  Whether  Milton\  Taradife  Loft  may  be  called  an  Heroic 
Poem?  thofe  who  will  not  give  it  that  title,  may  call  it  (if  they  pleafe)  a 
'Divine  Toem.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  its  perfeftion,  if  it  has  in  it  all 
the  beauties  of  the  highefl  kind  of  poetry ;  and  as  for  thofe  who  alledge 
it  is  not  an  Heroic  Poem,  they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  of  it, 
than  if  they  fliould  fay  j4dam  is  not  j^neas,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

I  ihall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  Epic  poetry,  and  fee  whe- 
ther it  falls  fliort  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid,  in  the  beauties  which  are  elfen- 
tial  to  that  kind  of  writing.  The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  an  Epic 
poem,  is  the  Fable,  which  is  perfeft  or  imperfeft,  according  as  the  aftion 
which  it  relates  is  more  or  lefs  fo.  This  aftion  iliould  have  three  qualifi- 
cations in  it.  Firll,  it  Ihould  be  but  One  aftion.  Secondly,  it  ihould  be 
an  Entire  aftion;  and  Thirdly,  it  llaould  be  a  Great  adion.  To  confider 
the  aftion  of  the  Iliad,  jEneid,  and  Taradife  Loft,  in  thefe  three  feveral 
lights.  Homer,  to  preferve  the  Unity  of  his  aftion,  haftens  into  the  midft 
of  things,  as  Horace  has  obferved :  had  he  gone  up  to  Ledas  egg,  or 
begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape  o^  Helen,  or  the  invelting  of  Trojy, 
it  is  manifeft  that  the  ftory  of  the  poem  would  have  been  a  fcries  of  fe- 
veral aftions.  He  therefore  opens  his  poem  with  the  difcord  of  his 
Princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  feveral  fucceeding  parts  of 
it,  an  account  of  every  thing  material  which  relates  to  them,  and  had 
pafled  before  this  faral  diiTenfion.  After  the  fame  manner  Mneas  makes 
his  firfl  appearance  in  the  Tyrrhene  feas,  and  within  fight  of  Italy,  bccaufe 
the  aftion  propofed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his  fettling  himfelf  in 
Latium.  But  becaufe  it  was  nccelTary  for  the  reader  to  know  what  had 
tiappencd  to  him  in  the  takmg  of  Troy,   and  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
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his  voyage,  Firgil  makes  his  Heroe  relate  it  by  way  of  Epifode  in  the 
fecond  arid  third  books  of  the  Mneid.  The  contents  of  both  which 
books  come  before  thofe  of  the  firft  book  in  the  thread  of  the  rtory, 
though  for  preferving  of  this  Unity  of  aflion,  they  follow  it  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  poem,  Milton,  in  imitation  of  thefe  two  great  Poets, 
opens  his  Taradife  Loft  with  an  infernal  council  plotting  the  Fall  of 
man,  which  is  the  adion  he  propofed  to  celebrate  ;  and  as  for  thofe 
great  aflions,  the  battel  of  the  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  (which 
preceded  in  point  of  time,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  entirely 
deltroyed  the  Unity  of  his  principal  aftion,  had  he  related  them  in  the 
fame  order  that  they  happened)  he  call  them  into  the  fifth,  fixth  and 
feventh  books,  by  way  of  Epifode  to  this  noble  poem. 

Ariftotle  himfelf  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to  boaft  of  as  to  the 
Unity  of  his  Fable,  though  at  the  fame  time  that  great  Critic  and  Philo- 
fopher  endeavours  to  palliate  this  imperfedion  in  the  Greek  Poet,  by 
imputing  it  in  fome  meafure  to  the  very  nature  of  an  Epic  poem.  Some 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Mneid  alfo  labours  in  this  particular,  and 
has  Epifodes  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  cxcrefcencies  rather  than  as 
parts  of  the  adion.  On  the  contr?.ry,  the  poem  which  we  have  now  un- 
der our  coniideration,  hath  no  other  Epifodes  than  fuch  as  naturally  a- 
rife  from  the  fubjed,  and  3'et  is  filled  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  altonifla- 
ing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  fame  time  a  pleafure  of  the-greateft 
variety,  and  of  the  greatell  fimplicity;  uniform  in  its  nature,  though  di- 
verfified  in  the  execution. 

I  mull  obferve  alfo,  that  as  Virgil  in  the  poem  which  was  defigned  to 
celebrate  the  original  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  defcribcd  the  birth  of  its 
great  rival,  the  Carthaginian  Commonwealth  :  Milton  with -the  like  arc 
in  his  poem  on  the  Fall  of  man,  has  related  the  Fall  of  thofe  angels  who 
are  his  profelVed  enemies.  Bcfide  the  many  other  beauties  in  fuch  an 
Epifode,  its  running  parallel  with  the  great  adion  of  the  poem,  hinders 
'it  from  breaking  the  Unity  fo  much  as  another  Epifode  would  have  done, 
that  had  not  fo  great  an  affinity  with  the  principal  fubjecl.  In  Hiort,  this 
is  the  lame  kind  of  beauty  which  the  Critics  admire  in  the  Sj>anijh  Fry- 
ar.,  or  the  'Double  Difcoverjy  where  the  two*diifercnt  plots  look  like 
counterparts  and  copies  of  one  another. 

The  fecond  qualirication  required  in  the  adion  of  an  Epic  poem  is, 
that  it  fliould  be  an  entire  adion :  an  adion  is  entire  when  it  is  compleac 
in  all  its  parts  ;  or  as  y^riftotle  defcribes  it,  when  it  confilts  of  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.    Nothing  Ihould  go  before  it,  be  intermix- 
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ed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that  is  not  related  to  it.    As  on  the  con- 
trary, no  fingle  ftep  fliould  be  omitted  in   that  jull  and  regular  procefs 
which  it  mult  be  fuppofcd  to  take  from  its  original  to  its  confummation.       , 
Thus  vve  fee  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  continuance  and  ef-       J 
feds;  and  Mneas\  fettlement  in  Italy^  carried  on  through  all  the  oppo-      - 
fitions  in  his  way  to  it  both  by  fca  and  land.    The  adion  in  M'tlton  ex- 
cels (I  think)  both  the  former  in  this  particular  ;   we  fee  it  contrived  in 
hell,  executed  upon  earth,  and  puniflied  by  heaven.     The  parts  of  it 
are  told  in  the  moil  diilintt  manner,    and  grow  out  of  one  another  in 
the  moil  natural  order. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  Epic  poem  is  its  Greatnefs.    The  anger 
of  Achilles  was  of  fuch  confequence,  that  it  embroiled  the  Kings   of 
Gr^f-ffjdellroyed  the  Heroes  of  ^<«,and  engaged  all  the  Gods  in  factions. 
The  fettlement  of  Mneas  in  Italy  produced  the  Cafarsy  and  gave  birth 
to  the  Roman  empire.      Milton^  fubjeft  was  ftill  Greater  than  either  of 
the  former ;  it  does  not  determine  the  fate  of  fmgle  perfons  or  nations, 
but  of  a  whole  fpecies.    The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together 
for  the  deftruftion  of  mankind,  which  they  effeftcd  in  parr,  and  would 
have  completed,  had  not  Omnipotence  it  felf  interpofed.    The  principal 
aftors  are  man  in  his  greateit  perfeftion,  and  woman  in  her  higheft  beau- 
ty.   Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels :  the  Mefliah  their  friend,  and 
the  Almighty  their  proteftor.    In  fliort,  every  thing  that  is  great  in  the 
whole  cfrcle  of  Being,  whether  within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it, 
has  a  proper  pj.rt  alligned  it  in  this  admirable  poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architedure,  not  only  the  whole,  but  the  principal 
members,  and  every  part  of  them,  fliould  be  Great.  I  will  not  prefume 
to  fay,  that  the  book  of  Games  in  the  uEneid,  or  that  in  the  Iliady  are 
not  of  this  nature,  nor  to  reprehend  Virgil's  fimile  of  a  Top,  and  many 
other  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  Iliads  as  liable  to  any  cenfure  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  but  I  think  we  may  fay,  without  derogating  from  thofe  wonder- 
ful performances,  that  there  is  an  indifputable  and  unqueftioned  magni- 
ficence in  every  part  of  Taradife  Lojl^  and  indeed  a  much  greater  than 
could  have  been  formed  upon  any  pagan  f>  flem. 

But  Arijiotle,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  adion,  does  not  only  mean  that 
it  fliould  be  great  in  its  Nature,  but  alfo  in  its  Duration,  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  fliould  have  a  due  Length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  properly  call 
Greatnefs.  The  jufl  meafure  of  this  kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by 
the  following  fimilitude.  An  animal,  no  bigger  than  a  Mite,  cannot  ap- 
pear perfed  to  the  eye,  becaufe  the  fight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has 

only 
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only  a  confufed  idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  diflinft  idea  of  all  its  parts; 
if  on  the  contrary  you  fliould  fuppofe  an  animal  of  ten  thoufand  furlongs 
in  length,  the  eye  would  be  fo  filled  with  a  fingle  part  of  ir,  that  it 
could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole.  What  thefe  animals  are 
to  the  eye,  a  very  fliort  or  a  very  long  a^iion  would  be  to  the  mcmoiy. 
The  firlt  would  be,  as  it  were,  loit  and  fwallowed  up  by  it,  and  the 
other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  Ihewn  therr 
principal  art  in  this  particular  ;  the  aftion  of  the  ///W,  and  that  of  the 
jEneid^  were  in  themielves  exceeding  fliort,  but  are  fo  beautifully  ex- 
tended and  diverfitied  by  the  invention  oi  Ep i fides ^  and  the  machinery 
of  gods,  with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,  that  they  make  up  an  agreea- 
able  llory  fufficient  to  employ  the  memory  without  overcharging  it. 
Miltofis  adion  is  enriched  with  fuch  variety  of  circumitances,  that  I 
have  taken  as  much  pleafure  in  reading  the  Contents  of  his  books,  as  in 
the  belt  invented  ilory  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  pofTible,  that  the  traditions 
on  which  the  Iliad  and  Mneid  were  built,  had  more  circumflances  in 
them  than  the  hiflory  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  Scripture. 
Befides  it  was  cafier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dafli  the  truth  with  fiction, 
as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  offending  the  religion  of  their  country  by 
it.  But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very  few  circumitances  upon 
which  to  raife  his  poem,  but  was  alfo  obliged  to  proceed  with  the 
greatell  caution  in  every  thing  that  he  added  out  of  his  own  invention. 
And,  indeed,  notwithltanding  all  the  rertraints  he  was  under,  he  has 
filled  his  ttory  with  fo  many  furprizing  incidents,  which  bear  fo  clofe  an 
analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleafing 
the  moft  DeUcate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  molt  Scrupulous. 

The  modern  Critics  have  colledcd,  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Iliad  and 
^ncidy  the  fpace  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  the  aftion  of  each  of 
thofe  poems ;  but  as  a  great  part  of  Miltons  ftory  was  tranfafted  in  re- 
gions that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sun  and  the  fphere  of  day,  it  is' 
impofRble  to  gratifie  the  Reader  with  fuch  a  calculation,  which  indeed 
would  be  more  curious  than  inftruftive ;  none  of  the  Critics,  cither  an- 
cient or  modern,  having  laid  down  rules  to  circumfcribe  the  aftion  of 
an  Epic  poem  with  any  determined  number  of  years,  days  or  hours. 

*  but  of  this  more  particularly  hereafter.  "  * y.ji^ 
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N"*  273.         Saturday',  'January  12. 


Notandi  funt  t'th'i  Mores.  Hor. 


HAVING  examined  the  Aftion  of  Taradife  Loft,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  confider  the  Aftors.  This  is  Ariftotle\  method  of 
confidering,  firll  the  fable,  and  fecondly  the  manners ;  or,  as  we 
generally  call  them  in  Englifh,  the  fable  and  the  charafters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  Heroic  Poets  that  ever  wrote,  in  the  Mul- 
titude and  Variety  of  his  charafters.  Every  God  that  is  admitted  into 
his  Poem,  afts  a  part  which  would  have  been  fuitable  to  no  other  Deity. 
His  Princes  are  as  much  diltinguifhed  by  their  manners  as  by  their  do- 
minions; and  even  thofe  among  them,  whofe  charaders  feem  wholly 
made  up  of  courage,  difi'er  from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of 
courage  in  which  they  excel.  In  ihort,  there  is  fcarce  a  fpeech  or  adion 
in  the  Iliad.,  which  the  reader  may  not  afcribe  to  the  perfon  that  fpeaks 
or  ads,  without  feeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  out-fhine  all  other  Poets  in  the  Variety,  but  alfo 
in  the  Novelty  of  his  charafters.  He  hath  introduced  among  his  Grecian 
Princes  a  perfon  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man,  and  converfed 
with  The  feus,  Hercules,  'Polyphemus,  and  the  firfl:  race  of  Heroes.  His 
principal  aftor  is  the  fon  of  a  Goddefs,  not  to  mention  the  Off-fpring  of 
other  deities,  who  have  likewife  a  place  in  his  Poem,  and  the  venerable 
Trojan  Prince,  who  was  the  father  of  fo  many  Kings  and  I-lerocs.  There 
is  in  thefe  feveral  charafters  of  Homer,  a  certain  Dignity  as  well  as  No- 
velty, which  adapts  them  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Though  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  them  the  greater  Vari- 
ety, he  has  de.Qrribed  a  Vulcan,  that  is  a  buffoon  among  his  Gods,  and  a 
Therfites  among  his  mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  Homer  in  the  Charaflers  of  his  Poem, 
both  as  to  their  Variety  and  Novelty.  Mneas'i^  indeed  a  perfeftcharafter, 
but  as  for  Achates,  though  he  is  filled  the  Hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing 
in  the  whole  poem  which  may  deferve  that  title.    Gyas,  Mneftheus,  Ser- 
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gejius  and  CloanthuSy  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  fame  ftamp  and  cha- 
rafter. 


■ fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum :  Virg. 

There  are  indeed  feveral  natural  incidents  in  the  part  of  Jlfcanius ;  as 
that  of  'Dido  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  new 
or  particular  in  Turntts.  Tallas  and  Evander  are  remote  copies  of 
Hehor  and  Triam^  as  LaufuszwA  Mezentius  are  almofl:  parallels  to  Tal- 
las and  Evander.  The  characters  of  N'tfiis  and  Eurjalus  are  beautiful, 
but  common.  We  muft  not  forget  the  parts  of  Shion,  Camilla.,  and  fomc 
few  others,  which  are  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek  Poet.  In  fliort, 
there  is  neither  that  Variety  nor  Novelty  in  the  perfons  of  the  jEneidy 
which  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  Charafters  oi  Milton,  we  fhall  find  that  he  has  in- 
troduced all  the  Variety  his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole 
fpecies  of  mankind  was  in  two  perfons  at  the  time  to  which  the  fubjed 
of  his  Poem  is  confined.  We  have,  however,  four  diftinft  charaders  in 
thefe  two  perfons.  We  fee  man  and  woman  in  the  highell  innocence 
and  perfection,  and  in  the  moil  abjed  fiate  of  guilt  and  infirmity..  The 
two  laft  characters  are,  indeed,  very  common  and  obvious,  but  the  two 
firfl:  are  not  only  more  Magnificent,  but  more  New  than  any  characters 
either  in  Virgil  or  Flomer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  fo  fenliblc  of  this  defeC"t  in  the  fubjeCt  of  his  Poem,  and  of 
the  few  Characters  it  would  afibrd  him,  that  he  has  brought  into  it  two 
aClors  of  a  fiiadowy  fiditious  nature,    in  the  perfons  of  Sin  and  "Death., 
by  which  means  he  has  wrought   into  the  body  of  his  fiible  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  well-invented  Allegory.      J^ut  notwithftanding  the  finencfs  of  f/ij 
this  Allegory  may  attone  for  it  in  fome  meafure;    I  cannot   think  thatSpea. 
perfons  of  I'uch  a  chimerical  exillencc  are  proper  aCtors  in  :[n  Epic  Poem  ;  ^"'-^' 
becaufe  there  is  not  that  meafure  of  probability  annexed  to  them,    which 
is  requifitc  in  writings  of  this  kind,    as  I  lliail  fliew  more  at  large  here- 
after. 

Virtril  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  asanaCtrefs  in  the  y^«(?/V,but  the 
part  fhe  aCts  is  very  ihort,  and  none  of  the  molt  admired  circumllanccs 
in  that  divine  work.  We  find  in  Mock-heroic  poems,  particularly  in 
the  Difpenfary  and  i\\Q  Lntri7t,  feveral  allegorical  perfons  of  this  nature, 
which  are  very  beautiful  in  thofe  compofitions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
ufcd  as  an  argument,  that  the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion,  fuch  cha- 
racters might  have  a  pl.KC  in  an  Kpic  work.     For  my  own  pan,  I  fliould 
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be  glad  the  reader  would  think  fo,  for  the  fake  of  the  Poem  I  am  now 
examining;  and  murt  further  add,  rhatiffuch  empty  unfubftantial  Beings 
may  be  ever  made  ufe  of  on  this  occalion,  never  were  any  more  nicely 
imagined,  and  employed  in  more  proper  aftions,  than  thofe  of  which  I 
am  now  fpeaking.    ' 

Another  principal  aiSor  in  this  poem  is  the  great  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  part  of  Vlyffes  in  Homers  Odyjfey  is  very  mtich  acquired  by  Arifto- 
tle,  as  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies, 
not  only  by  the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage,  and  the  fubtilty  of  his  be- 
haviour, but  by  the  various  concealments  and  difcoveries  of  his  perfon 
in  feveral  parts  of  that  Poem.  But  the  crafty  Being  I  have  now  menti- 
oned makes  a  much  longer  voyage  than  Vlyjfes,  puts  in  pradice  many 
more  wiles  and  llratagcms,  and  hides  himfelf  under  a  greater  variety  of 
lliapes  and  appearances,  all  of  which  are  feverally  deteded,  to  the  great 
delight  and  furprize  of  the  reader. 

We  may  likevvife  obferve  with  how  much  art  the  Poet  has  varied  fe- 
veral charaders  of  the  perfons  that  fpeak  in  his  infernal  ailembly.  On  the 
contrary,  how  has  he  reprefented  the  whole  Godhead  exerting  it  felf  to- 
wards man  in  its  full  benevolence  under  the  three-fold  dillindion  of  a 
Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Comforter ! 

Nor  mull  we  omit  the  perfon  of  Raphael,  who,  amidft  his  tendernefs 
and  friendlliip  for  man,  ihews  fuch  a  dignity  and  condefceniion  in  all  his 
fpeech  and  behaviour,  as  are  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  nature.  The  Angels 
are  indeed  as  much  diverfified  in  Milton,  and  diftinguiflied  by  their  pro- 
per parts,  as  the  Gods  are  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  The  reader  will  find  no- 
thing afcribed  to  Vriel,  Gabriel,  Michael^  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in 
a  particular  manner  fuitable  to  their  refpedive  charaders. 

There  is  another  circumflance  in  the  prmcipal  adors  of  the  Iliad  ■mdi 
jEneid,  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  thofe  two  Poems,  and  was  there- 
fore contrived  with  very  great  judgment.  I  mean  the  authors  having  cho- 
fen  for  their  Heroes  perfons  who  were  fo  nearly  related  to  the  people 
for  whom  they  wrote.  Achilles  was  a  Greek,  and  Mncas  the  remote 
founder  oi  Rome.  By  this  means  their  countrymen  (whom  they  princi- 
pally propofed  to  themfelves  for  their  readers)  v^ere  particularly  atten- 
tive to  all  the  parts  of  their  llory,  and  fympathized  with  their  Heroes  in 
all  their  adventures.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  efcapes,  fuc- 
cefles,  and  vidories  of  jEneas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats,  misfor- 
tunes, or  difappointments  that  befell  him;  as  a  Greek  mult  have  had  the 
fame  regard  for  Achilles.      And   it  is  plain,    that  each  of  thofe  poems 

have 
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have  loft  this  great  advantage,   among  thofe  readers  to  whom  their  He- 
roes are  as  Grangers,  or  indifferent  perfons. 

Milton  s  Poem  is  admirable  in  this  refpeft,  fmce  it  is  irapoflible  for  any 
of  its  readers,  whatever  nation,  country  or  people  he  may  belong  to,  not 
to  be  related  to  the  perfons  who  arc  the  principal  aftors  in  it ;  but  what 
is  ftill  infinitely  more  to  its  advantage,  the  principal  aftors  in  this  poem 
are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  reprefentatives.  We-have  an  adual 
interefl  in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  lefs  than  our  utmoft  happinefs  is 
concerned,  and  lies  at  ftake  in  their  behaviour. 

I  (hall  fubjoin  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  remark,  an  admirable  ob- 
fervation  out  of  Ariftotle^  which  hath  been  very  much  mifreprefented  in 
the  quotations  of  feme  modern  Critics.  "  If  a  man  of  perfeft  and  con- 
"  fummate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfortune,  it  raifes  our  pity,  but  not  our 
"  terror,  becaufe  we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  cafe,  who  do 
"  not  refemble  the  fufferingperfon.  Bat  as  that  great  Philofopher  adds, 
*'  If  we  fee  a  man  of  virtue,  mixt  with  infirmities,  fall  into  any  misfor- 
"  tune,  it  does  not  only  raife  our  pity,  but  our  terror;  becaufe  we  are 
**  afraid  that  the  like  misfortune  may  happen  to  our  felves,  who  refem- 
«  ble  the  charader  of  the  fuffering  perfon. 

I  fliall  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  obfervation  of  yfri- 
/}otle,  though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occafions,  does  not  hold  in  this ; 
becaufe  in  the  prefent  cafe,  though  the  perfons  who  fall  into  misfortune 
are  of  the  moft  perfeft  and  confummate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered 
as  what  may  pofTibly  be,  but  what  aftually  is  our  own  cafe ;  fmce  we  are 
embarked  with  them  on  the  fimie  bottom,  and  mult  be  partakers  of  their 
happinefs  or  mifery. 

In  this,  and  fome  other  very  few  inftances,  Arijiotlcs  rules  for  Epic 
poetry  (which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflexions  upon  Homer)  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  fquare  exadly  with  the  Heroic  poems  which  have  been 
made  fmce  his  time;  fmce  it  is  evident  to  every  impartial  judge  his  rules 
would  ftill  have  been  more  perfed-,  could  he  have  perufed  the  Mneid 
which  was  made  fome  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next,  I  flull  go  through  other  parts  of  Milton's  Poem  ;  and  hope 
that  what  I  Ihall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what  I  have  already  written, 
Svill  not  only  ferve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton^  but  upon  Anfiotle. 


Vol;JII.  Nn  Saturday, 
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N°  279.       Saturday y    January  19. 


Reddere  perfonde  fctt  convement'ta  cuique,  Hor. 


WE  have  already  taken  a  general  furvey  of  the  Fable  and  Chara- 
ders  in  Miltofis  Taradife  Loft:  the  parts  which  remain  to  be 
confidered,  according  to  Ariftotle\  method,  are  the  Sentiments  ' 
and  the  Language.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  firfl  of  thefe,  I  mufl  adver- 
tife  my  Reader,  that  it  is  my  defign,  as  foon  as  I  have  finifhed  my  general 
reflections  on  thefe  four  feveral  heads,  to  give  particular  inltances  out  of 
the  Poem,  now  before  us,  of  Beauties  and  Imperfeftions  which 
may  be  obferved  under  each  of  them,  as  alfo  of  fuch  other  particulars  as 
may  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  to  premife, 
that  the  Reader  may  not  judge  too  haitily  of  this  piece  of  criticifm,  or 
look  upon  it  as  imperfeft,  before  he  has  feen  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

The  Sentiments  in  an  Epic  Poem  are  the  Thoughts  and  Behaviour  which 
the  Author  afcribes  to  the  perfons  whom  he  introduces,  and  ^x&juft 
when  they  are  conformable  to  the  charafters  of  the  feveral  perfons.  The 
Sentiments  have  likewife  a  relation  to  things  as  well  as  perfons,  and  are 
then  perfeft  when  they  are  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  the  fubjeft.  If  in  either 
of  thefe  cafes  the  Poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  magnifie  or  diminifli, 
to  raife  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any  other  pafTion,  we  ought  to 
confider  whether  the  Sentiments  he  makes  ufeof  are  proper  for  thofe  ends. 
Homer  is  cenfured  by  the  Critics  for  his  defeft  as  to  this  particular  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyjfey,  though  at  the  fame  time  thofe  who 
have  treated  this  great  Poet  with  candour,  have  attributed  this  defe^  to 
the  times  in  which  h^  lived.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  and  ilot  of 
Horner^  if  there  wants  that  delicacy  in  fome  of  his  fentiments,  which 
now  appears  in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.  Befides, 
if  there  are  blemifhes  in  any  particular  thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite 
beauty  in  the  greatefl  part  of  them.  In  Hiort,  if  there  are  many  Poets 
who  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  meannefs  of  fome  of  his  fentiments, 

there 
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there  are  none  who  could  have  rifen  up  to  the  greatnefs  of  others.  Vir- 
gil has  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of  his  fentiments.  Milton 
fhines  likewife  very  much  in  this  particular :  nor  mull  we  omit  one  con- 
fideration  which  adds  to  his  honour  and  reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil 
introduced  perfons  whofe  charafters  are  commonly  known  among  men, 
and  fuch  as  are  to  be  met  with  either  in  hiitory,  or  in  ordinary  conver- 
fation.  Milton  s  charafters,  molt  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were 
to  be  formed  purely  by  his  own  invention.  It  Ihows  a  greater  genius  in 
Shakefpear  to  have  drawn  his  Calyban^  than  his  Hot/pur  or  Julius  Ca- 
far:  the  one  was  to  be  fupplied  out  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas 
the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  tradition,  hillory,  and  obferva- 
tion.  It  was  much  eafier  therefore  for  Homer  to  find  proper  fentiments 
for  an  alTembly  of  Grecian  Generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diverfitie  his  in- 
fernal councij  with  proper  charafters,  and  infpire  them  with  a  variety 
of  fentiments.  The  loves  of  Dido  and  ^neas  are  only  copies  of  what 
has  paired  between  other  perfons.  Adam  and  Ei'e  before  the  fall  are 
a  different  fpecies  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  defcended  from  them ; 
and  none  but  a  Poet  of  the  moll  unbounded  invention,  and  the  mofl  ex- 
quifite  judgment,  could  have  lilled  their  converfation  and  behaviour 
with  fo  many  circumllances  during  their  Hate  of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  for  an  Epic  Poem  to  be  filled  with  fuch  thoughts 
as  are  natural,  unlefs  it  abound  alfo  with  fuch  as  arc  fublime.  Virgil  in 
this  particular  falls  lliort  of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed  fo  many  thoughts 
that  are  low  and  vulgar ;  but  at  the  fame  time  has  not  fo  many  thoughts 
that  are  fublime  and  noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  feldom  rifes  into 
very  aftonilliing  fentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad.  He  every 
where  charms  and  pleafes  us  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius ;  but  feldom 
elevates  and  tranfports  us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his  hints  from  Ho- 
ffier. 

Miltoiis  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  dillinguifliing  excellence,  lies  in 
the  Sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of  the  moderns  who  ri- 
val him  in  every  other  part  of  Poetry ;  but  in  the  Greatnefs  of  his  fenti- 
ments he  triumphs  over  all  the  Poets  both  modern  and  ancient,  Homer 
only  excepted.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  diltend  it 
felf  with  greater  ideas,  than  thofe  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  firll, 
,  fecond,  and  fixth  books.  The  feventh,  which  defcribes  the  Creation  of 
the  world,  is  likewife  wonderfully  fublime,  though  not  fo  apt  to  llir 
up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  nor  confequently  fo  perfed:  in 
the  Epic  way  of  writing,  becaufe  it  is  filled  with  lefs  adion.    Let  the 

Nn  X  judicious 
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judicious  Reader  compare  what  Lvnginus  has  obferved  on  feveral  pafla- 
ges  in  Hovier,  and  he  will  find  parallels  for  moll  of  them  in  the  Tara  - 
dife  Loft. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  infer,  that  as  there  are  two  kinds  o^ 
Sentiments,  the  Natural  and  the  Sublime,  which  are  always  to  be  purfued 
in  an  heroic  Poem ;  there  are  alio  two  kinds  of  thoughts  which  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  The  firll  are  fuch  as  are  aftcdled  and  unnatural  ; 
the  fecond  fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As  for  the  firll  kind  of  thoughts, 
we  meet  with  little  or  nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil:  he  has  none 
of  thofe  trifling  points  and  puerilities  that  are  fo  often  to  be  met  with 
in0^7V,none  of  the  Epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  thofe  fwelling 
fenriments  which  are  fo  frequently  in  Statins  and  Claudian,  none  of 
thofe  mixed  embellilhments  of  Tafo.  Every  thing  is  jull  and  natural. 
His  Sentiments  Ihovv  that  he  had  a  perfeft  infight  into  humane  nature, 
and  that  he  knew  every  thing  which  was  the  molt  proper  to  affeft  it. 

Mr.  T>ryden  has  in  fome  places,  which  I  may  hereafter  take  notice  of, 
mifreprefented  VirgiL\  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  particular,  in  the  tranf- 
lation  he  has  given  us  of  the  JEiieid.  I  do  not  remember  that  Homer  any 
where  falls  into  the  faults  above-mentioned,  which  were  indeed  the  falfe 
refinements  of  later  ages.  Milton^  it  mull  be  confell,  has  fometimes  er- 
red in  this  refpeft,  as  I  fliall  fliew  more  at  large  in  another  paper;  though 
confidering  all  the  Poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ  w^ere  infeftedwith 
this  wrong  way  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he  did  not 
give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  fometimes  comply  with  the  vicious 
tafte  which  Hill  prevails  fo  much  among  modern  writers. 

But  fince  feveral  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  and  grove- 
ling, an  Epic  Poet  lliould  not  only  avoid  fuch  Sentiments  as  are  unnatural 
or  affefted,  but  alfo  fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Homer  has  opened  a 
great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more  delicacy  than  greatnefs  of  genius, 
by  thehomelinefs  of  fome  of  his  fentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before  faid,  thefe 
are  xather  to  be  imputed  to  the  fimpliqity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
to  which  I  may  alfo  add,  of  that  which  iie  defcribed,  than  to  any  imper- 
feftion  in  that  divine  Poet.  Zdilus^  among  the  ancients,  and  Monfieur 
Terraiilt  among  the  moderns,  pufhed  their  ridicule  very  fer  upon  him, 
on  account  of  fome  fuch  fentiments.  There  is  no  blemifli  to  be  obfer- 
ved in  Virgil^  under  this  head,  and  but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  Ihall  give  but  one  inltance  of  this  impropriety  of  thought  in  Homer, 
and  at  the  fame  time  compare  it  with  an  inftance  of  the  fame  nature,  both 
in  Virgil  and  Milton,    Sentiments  which  raife  laughter  can  very  feldom 

be 
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he  admitted  with  any  decency  into  an  heroic  Poem,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
excite  paffions  of  a  much  nobler  nature.  Horner^  however,  in  his  chara- 
fters  of  Vulcan  and  Therjites,  in  his  ftory  of  Mars  and  Vemis^  in  his  be- 
haviour of  Irus^  and  in  other  palTliges,  has  been  obferved  to  have  lapfed 
into  the  Burlefque  charafter,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  ferious  Air 
which  feems  elTential  to  the  magnificence  of  an  Epic  Poem.  I  remember 
but  one  laugh  in  the  whole  Mneid,  which  rifes  in  the  fifth  book  upon 
Moncetesy  where  he  is  reprefented  as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  him- 
felf  upon  a  rock.  But  this  piece  of  mirth  is  fo  well  timed,  that  the  feve- 
rell:  Critic  can  have  nothing  to  fay  againll  it,  for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games 
and  diverfions,  where  the  Reader's  mind  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufHci- 
ently  relaxed  for  fuch  an  entertainment.  The  only  piece  of  pleafantry 
in  Tarad'tfe  Loji,  is  where  the  evil  fpirits  are  defcribed  as  rallying  the 
Angels  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  new  invented  artillery.  This  pailage 
I  look  upon  to  be  the  moll  exceptionable  in  the  whole  Poem,  as  being 
nothing  elfc  but  a  firing  of  puns,  and  thofe  too  very  indiiTereni. 

Satan  beheld  their  plight ^ 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derijion  calFd. 

O  friends,  why  come  not  on  thefe  victors  proud ! 
Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  wcy 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front, 
And  breaji,  {what  could  we  more)  propounded  terms 
Of  compofition ;  Jiraight  they  .changed  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  flraagc  "vagaries  fell. 
As  they  would  dance, yet  for  a  dance  theyfeem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of , offered  peace ;  but  I  fuppofe 
If  our propofals  once  again  were  heard, 
PTe  Jhould  compel  them  to  a  quick  refult. 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamefome  moode. 
Leader,  the  terms  we  fent,  were  terms  c/ weight, 
O/hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urgdhome. 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all. 
And  Humbled  many ;  who  receives  them  right. 
Had  need,  from  head  to  foot,  well  underftand; 
Not  underftood,  this  gift  they  have  befides. 
They  jhew  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

Thus  they  among  themfelves  in  pleafant  vein 
Stood  feoff ng  — Saturd^y^ 
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Ne  quicunque  DeuSj   qu'icunque  adhihehitur  heroSy 

Regalt  confpeBm  in  auro  nuper  et  ojlroy 

Mtgret  m  obfcuras  humtlt  fermone  tabernas: 

Aut  dum  v'ttat  humumy  nubes  et  tnanta  captet.         Hor. 


HAVING  already  treated  of  the  Fable,    the  Charafters  and  Sen- 
timents in  the  Taradife  Loji,  we  are  in  the  laft  place  to  confider 
the  Language ;    and  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much  divided 
upon  Milton  as  to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will  excufe  me  if  I  appear  parti- 
cular in  any  of  my  opinions,   and  encline  to  thofe  who  judge  the  mott 
advantagioufly  of  the  Author. 

It  is  requifite  that  the  Language  of  an  Heroic  poem  fhould  be  both 
Perfpicuous  and  SubUme.  In  proportion  as  either  of  thefe  two  qualities 
are  wanting,  the  Language  is  imperfeft.  Pei-fpicuity  is  the  firfl  and  moft 
necefTary  qualification ;  infomuch  that  a  good-natured  Reader  fometimes 
over-looks  a  little  flip  even  in  the  Grammar  or  Syntax,  where  it  is  im- 
pofTible  for  him  to  miftake  the  Poet's  fenfe.  Of  this  kind  is  that  paflage 
in  Milton.,  wherein  he  fpeaks  of  Satan. 

God  and  his  Son  except., 

Created  thing  nought  valu'd  he  nor  Jhunn'd. 

And  that  in  which  he  defcribes  Adam  and  Eve. 

Adam  the  goodlieft  man  of  men  Jtnce  born 
His  fonSf  the  faireji  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  thefe  paflages,  according  to  the  natu- 
ral Syntax,  the  divine  Perfons  mentioned  in  the  firll  line  are  reprefented 
as  Created  Beings ;  and  that  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are  confounded 
with  their  fons  and  daughters.  Such  little  blemiflies  as  thefe,  when 
the  thought  is  great  and  natural,  we  fliould,  with  Horace^  impute  to  a 

pardo- 
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pardonable  inadvertency,  or  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which 
cannot  attend  to  each  minute  particular,  and  give  the  lait  finiftiing  to 
every  circumftance  in  fo  long  a  work.  The  ancient  Critics  therefore, 
who  were  afted  by  a  fpirit  of  candour,  rather  than  that  of  cavilling» 
invented  certain  figures  of  fpeech,  on  purpofe  to  palliate  little  errors  of 
this  nature  in  the  writings  of  thofe  Authors  who  had  fo  many  greater 
beauties  to  attone  for  them. 

If  Clearnefs  and  Perfpicuity  were  only  to  be  confulted,  the  Poet  would 
have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  cloath  his  thoughts  in  the  mod  plain  and 
natural  expreffions.  But  fince  it  often  happens  that  the  moft  obvious 
phrafes,  and  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  ordinary  converfation,  become  too 
familiar  to  the  ear,  and  contraft  a  kind  of  Meannefs  by  pafTing  through 
the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  a  Poet  fhould  take  particular  care  to  guard 
himfelf  againll  idiomatic  ways  of  fpeaking.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have  ma- 
ny poorneflTes  of  expreflion  upon  this  account,  as  taking  up  with  the  firit 
phrafes  that  offered,  without  putting  themfelves  to  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing after  fuch  as  would  not  only  be  natural,  but  alfo  elevated  and  fublime- 
Milton  has  but  a  few  failings  in  this  kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may 
meet  with  fome  inftances,  as  in  the  following  palfages. 

Embryo's  and  Idiots,  Eremites  and  Fryars 
White,  black  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 
Here  'Pilgrims  roam- 


■A  while  difcourfe  they  hold. 


No  fear  lead  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 

Our  Author 

Who  of  all  Ages  to  fucceed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curfe 
My  head,  ill  fare  our  Ancefior  impure^ 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam 

The  great  mafters  in  compofiiion  know  very  well  that  many  an  elegant 
phrafe  becomes  improper  for  a  Poet  or  an  Orator,  when  it  has  been  de- 
bafed  by  common  ufe.  For  this  reafon  the  works  of  ancient  Authors, 
which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have  a  great  advantage  over  thofe 
which  are  written  ia  languages  that  are  now  fpoken.  Were  there  any 
mean  phrafes  or  idioms  in  Virgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not  fliock  the 
ear  of  the  moll  delicate  modern  Reader,  fo  much  as  they  would  have 
done  that  of  an  old  Greek  or  Roman,  becaufe  we  never  hear  them  pro- 
nounced in  our  flreets,  or  in  ordinary  converfation. 

It 
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It  is  not  therefore  fufficient,  that  the  Language  of  an  Epic  poem  be 
Perfpicuous,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  Sublime.  To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate 
from  the  common  forms  and  ordinary  phrafes  of  fpeech.  The  judgment 
of  a  Poet  very  much  difcovers  it  feif  in  fliunning  the  common  roads  of 
exprelTion,  v^'ithout  falling  into  fuch  ways  of  fpeech  as  may  feem  fliff  and 
unnatural ;  he  muft  not  fwell  into  a  falfe  fubUme,  by  endeavouring  to 
avoid  the  other  extreme.  Among  the  Greeks,  yE/cbji/us,  and  fometimes 
Sophocles  were  guilty  of  this  fault ;  among  the  Latins,  Claudian  and 
Statins ;  and  among  our  own  countrymen,  Shake/pear  and  Lee.  In 
thefe  Authors  the  afteftation  of  Greatnefs  often  hurts  the  Perfpicuity  of 
the  ftile,  as  in  many  others  the  endeavour  after  Perfpicuity  prejudices  its 
Greatnefs. 

Arijiotle  has  obferved,  that  the  Idiomatic  flile  may  be  avoided,  and 
the  Sublime  formed,  by  the  following  methods.  Firft,  by  the  ufe  of 
metaphors :  fuch  arc  thofe  in  Milton. 

Imparadis'd  in  one  anothers  arms, 
And  in  his  hand  a  reed 


Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire  ; 

The  grajjie  clods  now  calv'd. 

Spangled  with  eyes 

In  thefe  and  innumerable  other  inftances,  the  metaphors  are  very  bold 
but  juil ;  I  mult  however  obferve,  that  the  metaphors  are  not  thick- 
fown  in  Milton,  which  always  favours  too  much  of  wit ;  that  they  never 
clafli  with  one  another,  which,  as  Arijiotle  obferves,  turns  a  fentence  in- 
to a  kind  of  an^Enigma  or  Riddle ;  and  that  he  feldom  has  recourfe  to 
them  where  the  proper  and  natural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  raifing  the  language,  and  giving  it  a  poetical  turn,  is 
to  make  ufe  of  the  Idioms  of  other  tongues.  Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  fpeech,  which  the  Critics  call //(f/Zf";///?»/,  z-i  Horace  va.  his  Odes 
abounds  with  them,  much  more  than  Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  fe- 
veral  dialeds  which  Homer  has  made  ufe  of  for  this  end.  Milton  m 
conformity  with  the  praftice  of  the  ancient  Poets,  and  with  Arifiotle\ 
rule,  has  infufed  a  great  many  Latinifins  as  well  as  Graci/ms,  and  fome- 
times Hebraifms,  into  the  language  of  his  poem  ;  as  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  it. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  flight 

In  which  they  wercy  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel. 

Tet 
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T^t  to  their  Gen'raPs  vnice  they  fiDu  ohey'd, 

'    ■  Who  Jhall  tempt  with  wandring  feet 
The  dark  unbottonCd  iitfinite  Abyfsy 
And  through  the  palpable  obfcure  find  out 
His  uncouth  isuay^  or  fpread  his  airy  flight 
upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vail  Abrupt  ! 

So  both  afccnd 

In  the  viiions  of  God B.  ti. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the  adjeftive  after  the 
fubilantive,  the  tranfpolition  of  words,  the  turning  the  adiedive  into  a 
fubftantive,  with  feveral  other  foreign  modes  of  fpeech,  which  this  Poet  has 
naturalized  to  give  his  verie  the  greater  found,  and  throw  it  out  of  profe. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Ariflotlc,  is  what  agrees  with  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Greek  language  more  than  wiiji  that  of  any  other  tongue, 
and  is  therefore  more  ufed  by  Homer  than  by  any  ocher  Poet.  I  mean 
the  lengthening  of  a  phrafe  by  the  addition  of  words,  which  may  either 
be  inferted  or  omitted,  as  alio  by  the  extending  or  contrading  of  parti- 
cular words  by  the  inlertion  or  omilfion  of  certain  fyUables.  Milton  has 
put  in  praftice  this  method  of  railing  his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  our  tongue  will  permit,  as  in  the  palfage  above-mentioned,  Eremite, 
for  what  is  Hermitc  in  common  difcourfe.  If  you  obferve  the  meafure 
of  his  verfe,  he  has  with  great  judgment  fuppreiled  $  fyllable  in  feveral 
words,  and  lliortned  thofe  of  two  fyllabies  into  one,  by  which  method, 
befides  the  above-mentioned  advantage,  lie  has  given  a  greater  variety  to 
his  numbers,  liut  this  pradice  is  more  particnlarly  rcmarkable  in  the 
names  of  perfoJis  and  of  countries,  as  Beclx,ciinh^  H^^fcbon,  and  in  many 
other  particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  clunged  the  name,  or  made  ufe 
of  that  which  is  not  the  moll:  comraoniy  knouTi,  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter depart  from  the  language  of  the  vulgar.         nari'w 

The  fame  reafon  recommended  to  him  feveral  old  words,  which  alfo 
makes  his  poem  appear  tijc  mote  venerabip,  and.  gives;itia  greater  air  of 
antiquity;  ^lo-i    ';;;K'V;  o-i'ifnrtm  f.-noi.'ri:r  3rfir;'f  '.O  A-j\.\r    ,-.  .' 

I  muft  likewife  take  notra',  that  there  are  inil/jrVrti»  feveral  words  of  his 
own  coining,  as  Ctrbercan,  7»ifcreatedy  hcll-doont'd,  Embryon  Atoms,  and 
many  others.  If  the  Reader  is  oflendtd  at  this  Liberty  in  our  Englifly 
Poet,  I  would  recoramend  him  to  a  difcourfe  in  ^Pintarth^  which  iliews 
us  how  frequently  Himer  hasmiuie  ufc.of  jJjg  liame  .liberty  gni.'uiin 

Vo  L.  III.  O  o  Milton 
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Milton  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choice  of  the  no- 
bleft  words  and  phrafes  which  our  tongue  would  afford  him,  has  carried 
our  language  to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  Englijh  Poets  have  ever 
done  before  or  after  him,  and  made  the  fublimity  of  his  flile  equal  to 
that  of  his  fentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  thefe  obfervations  on  MUtotts  ftiky 
becaufe  it  is  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  appears  the  mod  fmgular. 
The  remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  the  praftice  of  other  Poets,  with 
my  obfervations  out  of  Jrijiotle,  will  perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice 
which  fome  have  taken  to  his  poem  upon  this  account ;  tho'  after  all,  I 
muft  confefs,  that  I  think  his  ftile,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in 
fome  places  too  much  fliffened  and  obfcured  by  the  frequent  ufe  of 
thofc  methods,  which  Arijtvtle  has  prefcribed  for  the  raifing  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  thofe  feveral  ways  of  fpeech  which  Artftotle  calls 
foreign  language^  and  with  which  Milton  has  fo  very  much  enriched, 
and  in  fome  places  darkned  the  language  of  his  poem,  was  the  more 
proper  for  his  ufe,  becaufe  his  poem  is  written  in  blank  verfe.  Rhyme, 
without  any  other  afliltance,  throws  the  language  off  from  profe,  and 
very  often  makes  an  indifferent  phrafe  pafs  unregarded  ;  but  where  the 
verfe  is  not  built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  found,  and  energy  of  ex- 
preffion,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  fupport  the  ftile,  and  keep  it  from 
falling  into  the  flatnefs  of  profe.  ;  liiv/  mv.. 

Thofe  who  have  not  a  tafte  for  this  elevation  of  ftile,andare  apt  to  ridi- 
cule a  Poet  when  he  goes  out  of  the  common  forms  of  expreffion,  would 
do  well  to  fee  how  Arijiotle  has  treated  an  ancient  author,  called  Euclid, 
for  his  infipid  mirth  upon  this  occafion.  Mr.  'Dryden  ufed  to  call  this 
fort  of  men  his  Trofe-critics. 

I  fhould,  under  this  head  of  the  Language,  confider  Milton's  Numbers, 
in  which  he  has  made  ufe  of  feveral  elifions,  that  are  not  cuftomary  a- 
mong  other  Englijh  Poets,  as- may  be  particularly  obferved  in  his  cutting 
off  the  Letter  T,  when  it  precedes  a  vowel.  This,  and  fome  other  in- 
novations in  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  has  varied  his  numbers,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  makes  them,  incapable  of  fatiating  the  ear  and  cloying  the 
Reader,  which  the  fame  uniform  meafure  would  certainly  have  done, 
and:  which  the  perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  nar- 
rative poems.  I  iliall  clofe  thefe  refledions  upon  the  Language  of  Tara- 
dif»  Lojl,,  with  obferving  that  Milton  has  copied  after  Homer,  rather  than 
Virgil,  in  the  length  of  his  periods,,  the  copioufnefs  of  his  phrafes,  and 
the  rimning  of  his  verfes  into  one  another. 

Saturday^ 
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Jjy'f  plura  mtent  in  carmme^  non  ego  pamis 

Offendar  macults^  quas  ant  tncurta  fudhy 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura Hor. 


I  Have  now  confidered  M'tlton\  Taradife  Loft  under  thofe  four  great 
heads  of  the  Fable,  the  Charaders,  the  Sentiments*,  and  the  Lan- 
guage ;  and  have  fhewn  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under  each  of 
thefe  heads.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  feveral  difcoveries  which  may  ap- 
pear new,  even  to  thofe  who  are  vcrfed  in  critical  learning.  Were  I 
indeed  to  chufe  my  Readers,  by  whofe  judgment  I  would  Hand  or  fall, 
they  ihould  not  be  fuch  as  are  acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian Critics,  but  alfo  with  the  Ancient  and  Modern  who  have  written  in 
either  of  the  learned  languages.  Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well 
verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  without  which  a  man  very  often 
fancies  that  he  underftands  a  Critic,  when  in  reality  he  does  not  compre- 
hend his  meaning. 

It  is  in  Criticifm,  as  in  all  other  fciences  and  fpeculations ;  one  who 
brings  with  him  any  implicit  notions  and  obfervations  which  he  has  made 
in  his  readingjof  the  Poets,  will  find  his  own  refleftions  methodized  and 
explained,  and  perhaps  feveral  little  hints  that  had  palTed  in  his  mind, 
pcrfefted  and  improved  in  the  Works  of  a  good  Critic ;  whereas  one 
who  has  not  thefe  previous  lights,  is  very  often  an  utter  ftranger  to 
what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is'it  futticient,  that  a  man  who  fets  up  for  a  Judge  in  Criticifm, 
ihould  have  pcrufed  the  Authors  above-mentioned,  unlefs  he  has  alfo  a 
clear  and  logical  head.  Without  this  Talent  he  is  perpetually  puzzled 
and  perplexed  amid. >t  his  own  Blunders,  miflakes  the  fenfe  of  thofe  he 
would  confute,  or  if^he  chances  to  think  right,  does  not  know  how  to 
convey  his  thoughts  to  another  with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity.  ■  Ariftotky 
who  was  the  belt  Critic,  was  alfo  one  of  the  beft  Logicians  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  v/orld. 

O  0  X  Mr. 
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Mr.  Lock's  EfTay  on  human  underilanding  would  be  thought  a  very 
odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of,  who  would  get  a  re- 
putation by  critical  writings;  though  at  the  lame  time  it  is  very  certain, 
that  an  Author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  diltinguifliing  betweea 
words  and  things,  and  of  ranging  his  thoughts,  and  fetting  them  in  pro- 
per lights»  whatever  notions  he  may  have,  will  lofe  himfelf  in  confufion 
and  obfcuritv,  I  might  further  obferve,  that  there  is  not  ^  Greek  or  La- 
tin Critic  who  has  not  (hewn,  even  in  the  ftile  of  his  Criticifms,  that  he 
was  a  malter  of  all  the  elegance  and  deUcacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd  than  for  a  man  to  fet 
up  for  a  Critic,  without  a  good  inlight  into  all  the  parts  of  learning; 
whereas  many  of  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  fignalize  themfclves  by 
works  of  this  nature  among  our  Englijh  writers,  are  not .  only  defedive 
in  the  above-raeHtioned  particulars,  but  plainly  difcover  by  the  phrafes 
which  they  make  ufe  of,  and  by  their  confufed  way  of  thinking,  that  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  mofl  common  and  ordinary  fyltems  of  arts 
and  fciences.  A  few  general  rules  extrafted  out  of  the  French  Authors, 
with  a  certain'  cant  of  words,  has  fometimes  fet  up  an  illiterate  heavy 
writer  for  a  mofl  judicious  and  formidable  Critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  diicover  a  Critic  who  has  nei- 
ther taile  nor  learning,  is  this,  that  he  feldom  ventures  to  praife  any  paf- 
fage  in  aa  Author  which  has  not  been  before  received  and  applauded  by 
the  publick,  and  that  his  criticifm  turns  wholly  upon  little  faults  and  er- 
rors. This  part  of  a  Critic  is  fo  very  eafy  to  fucceed  in,  that  we  find 
every  ordinary  Reader,  upon  the  publifhing  of  a  new  Poem,  has  wit  and 
ill-nature  enough  to  turn  feveral  pafTages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  of- 
ten in  the  right  place.  This  Mr.  'Dryden  has  very  agreeably  remarked 
in  thofe  two  celebrated  lines, 

Errorsy  like  ftraws^  upo»  the  furface  flow ; 

He  who  would  fearch  for  pearls,  rmift  dive  below. 

A  true  Critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies  than  imperfe- 
ftions,to  difcover  the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and  communicate  to 
the  world  fuch  things  as  are  worth  their  obfervation.  The  moit  exquifite 
words  and  finefl  flrokes  of  an  Author  are  thofe  which  very  often  appear 
the  mofl  doubtful  and  exceptionable,  to  a  man  who  wants  a  reli/h  for  po- 
lite learning ;  and  they  are  thefe,  which  a  foure  undiftinguifhing  Critic 
generally  attacks  with  the  greatefl  violence.  TtUly  obferves,  that  it  is 
very  eafy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verbnm  ardens,  or. 
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as  it  may  be  rendred  into  Englijh^  a  glowing  bold  exfrejjion^  and  to 
turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured  criiicifm.  A  litcle  wit 
is  equally  f apable  of  expofing  a  beauty,  and  of  aggravating  a  fault;  and 
though  fuch  a  treatment  of  an  Author  naturally  produces  indignation  in 
the  mind  of  an  underftanding  reader,  it  has  however  its  efled  among  the 
generality  of  thofe  whole  hands  it  falls  into;  the  ralable,  of  mankind  be- 
ing very  apt  to  think  that  every  thing  which  is  laughed  at  with  any 
mixture  of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  it  felf. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unfeafonable  in  a  Critic,  as  it  rather  pre- 
judices the  Reader  than  convinces  him,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  beau- 
ty, as  well  as  a  blemilh,  the  fubjeft  of  derilion.  A  man,  who  cannot 
write  with  wit  on  a  proper  fubjeft,  is  dull  and  llupid,  but  one  who 
ihews  it  in  an  improper  place,  is  as  impertinent  and  abfurd.  Befides,  a 
man  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule,  is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often 
cenfures  a  pallage,  not  becaufe  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  but  bccaufe  he  can 
be  merry  upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleafantry  are  very  unfiir  and  difin- 
genuous  in  works  of  Criticifm,  in  which  the  grcatcil  mailers,  both  an- 
tient  and  modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  fcrious  and  inllruftive 
air. 

"  As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  Ihew  the  defeds  in  Mtlton\  Taradtfe 
Loft,  I  thought  fit  to  premifc  thefe  few  particulars,  to  the  end  that  the 
Reader  may  know  I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work,  and 

:  ■  that  I  lliall  jull  point  at  the  imperfeftions,  without  endeavouring  to  en- 
flame  them  with  ridicule.  I  mult  alfo  obfervc  with  Lovginus,  that  the 
produftions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  lapfes  and  inadvertencies,  are 

I     infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  Author,  which 

'     are  fcrupuloully  exaft  and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  corred  writing. 

I  fhall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  ftory  out  of  Boccaiini,  which  fuffi- 

ciently  fiiews  us  the  opinion  that  judicious  Author    entertained  of  the 

fort  of  Critics  I  have  been  here  mentioning.     A  famous  Critic^  Aiys  he, 

having  gathered  together  all  the  faults  of  an  eminent  Poet,  made  a  pre- 

'  *  fent  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very  gracioufly,  and  refolved 
to  make  the  Author  a  fuitable  return  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at   in 

j    colleding  them.    In  order  to  this,  he  fet  before  him  a  fack  of  wheat,  as 

'  it  had  been  jufi:  threfiied  out  of  the  Iheaf  He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the 
chaff  from  among  the  corn,  and  lay  it  afide  by  it  felf     The  Critic  appli- 

Ij  ed  himfelf  to  the  task  with  great  induftry  and  pleafure,  and  after  having 
made  the  due  feparation,  was  prefented  by  Apollo  with  the  chaff  for  his 
pains.  Satur- 
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i}elutji 

Egregto  mfperfus  reprendas  corpore  n^tvos.  Hot, 


AFT-ER  what!  have  faid  in  my  \siii  Saturdays,  paper,  I  fliall  enter 
on  the  fubjeft  of  this  without  farther  preface,  and  remark  the  fe- 
veral  Defefts  which  appear  in  the  Fable,  the  Characters,  the  Senti- 
ments, and  the  Language  of  Miltoffs  Taradife  Loji ;  not  doubting  but 
the  Reader  will  pardon  me,  if  I  alledge  at  the  fame  time  whatever  may  be 
faid  for  the  extenuation  of  fuch  defeds.  The  tirll  imperfedion  which  I 
■fiiall  obferve  in  the  Fable  is,  that  the  event  of  it  is  Unhappy. 

The  Fable  of  every  Poem  is  according  to  Arijlotles  divifion  either 
Simple  or  Implex.  It  is  called  Simple  when  there  is  no  change  of  for- 
tune in  it ;  Implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  Ador  changes  from  bad 
to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  The  Implex  Fable  is  thought  the  moll 
perfed ;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it  is  more  proper  to  llir  up  the  paffions  of 
the  Reader,  and  to  furprize  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  Implex  Fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds :  in  the  firil  the  chief 
Ador  makes  his  way  through  a  long  feries  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  'till 
he  arrives  at  honour  and  profperity,  as  we  fee  in  the  ftory  of  Vlyjfes.  In 
the  fecond,  the  chief  Ador  in  the  Poem  falls  from  fome  eminent  pitch 
of  honour  and  profperity,  into  mifery  and  difgrace.  Thus  we  fee  Adam 
and  Eve  finking  from  a  Hate  of  innocence  and  happinefs,  into  the  molt 
abjed  condition  of  fin  and  ibrrow. 

The  molt  taking  tragedies  among  the  antients  were  built  on  this  lali  fort 
of  Implex  Fable,  particularly  the  Tragedy  of  OEdipnsy  which  proceeds 
upon  a  flory,  if  we  may  believe  Arifiotlc^  the  molt  proper  for  Tragedy 
that  could  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  1  have  taken  fome  pains  in  a 
former  paper  to  fliew,  that  this  kind  of  Implex  Fable,  wherein  the  event 
is  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to  afFed  an  audience  than  that  of  the  firlt  kind; 
notwithdanding  many  excellent  pieces  among  the  antients,    as  well  as 

moli 
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mod  of  thofe  which  have  been  written  of  late  years  in  our  own  country, 
are  raifed  upon  contrary  plans.^  I  muft  however  own,  that  I  think  this 
kind  of  Fable,  which  is  the  moft  perfeft  in  Tragedy,  is  not  fo  proper  for 
an  Heroic  Poem. 

Milton  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  imperfeftion  in  his  Fable, 
and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  cure  it  by  feveral  expedients;  particu- 
larly by  the  ^.'nortification  which  the  great  adverfary  of  mankind  meets 
with  upon  his  return  to  the  alfembly  of  infernal  fpirits,  as  it  is  defcribed 
in  a  beautiful  palTage  of  the  tenth  book ;  and  likcwife  by  thevifion,  where- 
in Adam  at  the  cloie  of  the  Poem  fees  his  off-fpring  triumphing  over  his 
great  enemy,  and  himfelf  reftored  to  a  happier  Taradifc  than  that  from 
which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objeftion  againft  Mllton\  Fable,  which  is  indeed  al- 
moft  the  fame  with  the  former,  though  placed  in  a  different  light,  name- 
ly, That  the  Hero  in  the  Taradifc  Loft  is  unfuccefsful,  and  by  no  means 
a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  T)ryden\  refleftion, 
that  the  Devil  was  in  reality  Mikons  Hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this 
objedion  in  my  firil  paper.  The  Taradife  Loft  is  an  Epic,  or  a  Narra- 
tive Poem,  and  he  that  looks  for  an  Hero  in  it,  fearches  for  that  which 
Milton  never  intended  \  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  an  Here- 
upon any  perfon  in  it,  it  is  certainly  the  Mejftah  who  is  the  Hero,  both 
'in  the  principal  aftion,  and  in  the  chief  Epiibdcs.  Paganifm  could  not 
furniHi  out  a  real  adion  for  a  Fable  gi'eater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or 
jEneidi  and  therefore  an  heathen  could  not  form  a  higher  notion  of  a 
Poem  than  one  of  that  kind  which  they  call  an  Heroic.  Whether  Mil- 
ton's  is  not  of  a  fublimer  nature  I  will  not  prefume  to  determine :  It  is 
fufficicnt,  that  I  fhew  there  is  in  the  Taradife  Loft  all  the  Greatnefs  of 
plan.  Regularity  of  defign,  and  Mallerly  beauties  which  we  difcover  in 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

I  mult  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  Milton  has  interwoven  in  the 
texture  of  his  Fable  fome  particulars  which  do  not  feem  to  have  probabi- 
lity enough  for  an  Epic  Poem,  particularly  in  the  a(?iions  which  he 
afcribes  to  Sin  and  Tfeath,  and  the  pidure  which  he  draws  of  the  Lim6o 
of  Vanity,  with  other  paflages  in  the  fecond  book.  Such  allegories  ra- 
ther favour  of  the  fpirit  of  Sfenfer  and  Ariofto,  than  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

In  the  Itrue^ure  of  his  Poem  he  has  likewife  admitted  of  too  many  di- 
grellions.  It  is  finely  obferved  by  Ariftotle,  that  the  author  of  an  He- 
roic Poem  fhould  feldom  fpeak  himfelf,  but  throw  as  much  of  his  work 
as  he  can  into  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  are  his  principal  Adors.     Arifto- 

tU 
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tie  has  given  no  reafon  for  this  precept ;  but  I  prefurae  it  is  becaufe  the 
mind  of  the  Reader  is  more  awed  and  elevated  when  he  hears  Mncas  or 
Achilles  fpeak,  than  when  Virgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their  own  perfons. 
Befides  that  aituming  the  charader  of  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the 
imagination,  and  raife  the  Ideas  of  an  author.  Tully  tells  us,  mentio- 
ning his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which  Cato  is  the  chief  fpeaker,  that  up- 
on a  review  of  it  he-v;  as  agreeably  impofed  upon,  and  fancied  that  it 
was  Cato,  and  not  he  himfelf,  who  uttered  his  thoughts  on  that  fubjeft. 

If  the  Reader  .would  be  at  the  pains  to  fee  how  the  ftory  of  the  Iliad 
and  Miiiid  is  delivered  by  thofe  perfons  who  aft  in  it,  he  will  be  furpri- 
fed  to  find  how  Uttlc  in  either  of  thefe  Poems  proceeds  from  the  au- 
thors. Milton  has,  in  the  general  difpofition  of  his  fable,  very  finely  ob- 
ferved  this  great  rule ;  infomuch,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  third  part  of  it 
which  comes  from  the  Poet ;  the  refl  is  fpoken  either  by  Adam  and  Eve^ 
or  by  fome  good  or  evil  fpirit  who  is  engaged  either  in  their  deflrudion 
or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  obferved,   it  appears  that  digreffions  are  by 
■no  means  to  be  allowed  of  in  an  Epic  Poem.      If  tjje  Poet,  even  in  the 
ordirary  courfc  of  his  narration,  Ihould  fpeak  as  little  as  poflible,  he  fhould 
<fcertainly  never  let  his  narration  fleep  for  the  fiike  of  any  reflexions  of 
his  own.    1  have  often  obferved,  with  a  fecret  admiration,  that  the  long-, 
ell  refleftion  in  the  Mneid  is  in  that  paifage  of  the  tenth  book,    where 
Turnus  is  reprefented  as  dreffing  himfelf  in  the  fpoils  o^T alias,    whom 
he  had  flain.     Virgil  here  lets  his  Fable  {land  Itill  for  the  fake  of  the  fol- 
lowing remark.     Hew  is  the  mind  of  man  igmratit  of  Futurity,  and  un- 
able to  bear  frofperous  fortune  with  moderation  ?  The  time  'U'ill  come  when 
Tmnusjhall  wijh  that  he  had  left  the  body  of  Pallas  untouched^  and  curfe 
the  day  on  which  he  drejfed  himfelf  in  thefe  fpoils.      As  the  great  event 
of  the  Mneid^  and  the  death  of  Turnus,  whom  j'Eneas  flew    becaufe  he 
faw   him  adorned  with  the  fpoils   oiTallas,   turns  upon  this  incident, 
Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  this  reflexion  upon  it,  without  which 
fofmall  a  circumftance  might  poffibly  have  flipped  out  of  his  reader's 
memory.     Lucan,  who  was  an  injudicious  Poet,    lets  drop  his  ftory  very 
frequently  for  the  fake  of  his  unneceflary  digreflions,  or  \\\^T>iverticiila, 
as  Scaliger  calls  them.    If  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  prodigies  which 
•preceded  the  civil  war,   he  declaims  upon  the  occafion,   and  fhews  how 
much  happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil  fortune  be- 
fore it  comes  to  pafs,    and  fufler  not  only  by  its  real  weight,    but  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  it.      Milton  s,  complaint  for  his  blindnefs,  his  Panegyric 
on  marriage,    his  reflexions  on  Adam  and  Eve'<,  going  naked,    of  the 

Angels 
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Angels  eating,  and  feveral  other  paflages  in  his  poem,  are  Hable  to  the 
fame  exception,  though  I  mull  confefs  there  is  fo  great  a  beauty  in  thefe 
very  Digreflions,  that  I  would  not  wifli  them  out  of  his  poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  fpoken  of  the  Charafiers  of  Milt07t\  Tara- 
d'tfc  Lojiy  and  declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  Allegorical  Perfons  who 
are  introduced  in  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  Sentiments,  I  think  they  are  fometimes  defeftive 
under  the  following  heads;  Firll,  as  there  are  feveral  of  them  too  much 
Pointed,  and  fome  that  degenerate  even  into  Punns.  .Of  this  laft  kind, 
I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  firfl  book,  where  fpeaking  of  the  Pigmies,  he 
calls  them 

■The  /mall  Infantry 


JVarrd  on  by  Cranes  ■ 


Another  Blemifli  that  appears  in  fomc  of  his  thoughts,  is  his  frequent 
AUufion  to  heathen  Fables,  which  are  not  certainly  of  a  piece  with  the 
divine  fubjeft,  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  thefe  Allu- 
fions,  where  the  Poet  himfelf  reprefents  them  as  Fabulous,  as  he  does  in 
fome  places,  but  where  he  mentions  them  as  Truths  and  Matters  of  fad- 
The  limits  of  my  Paper  will  not  give  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  In- 
ilances  of  this  kind :  the  Reader  will  eafily  remark  them  in  his  perufal 
of  the  poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  Sentiments,  is  an  unneceflary  Oftentation  of  Learn- 
ing, which  likewife  occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  certain,  that  both  Ho- 
nicT-  and  llrgil  we^^co.  matters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  but  it 
flicws  itfelf  in  their  works,  after  an  indireft  and  concealed  manner.  Mil- 
tin  feems  ambitious  of  letting  us  know,  by  his  excurfions  on  Free-will 
and  Predeltination,  and  his  many  glances  upon  Hi  (lory,  Aflronomy,  Geo- 
graphy and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrafes  he  fometimes 
makes  ufe  of,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

If,  in  the  laft:  place,  we  confider  the  Language  of  this  great  Poet,  we 
mult  allow  what  I  have  hinted  in  a  former  Paper,  that  it  is  often  too 
much  laboured,  and  fometimes  obfcured  by  old  words,  tranfpofitions, 
and  foreign  Idioms.  Senccas  objeftion  to  the  Stile  of  a  great  Author, 
Riget  ejus  oratio,  nihil  in  ea  placidiiniy  nihil  lene,  is  what  many  Critics 
[make  to  Milton:  As  I  cannot  wholly  refute  it,  fo  I  have  already  apolo- 
gized for  it  in  another  Paper  ;  to  which  I  may  finther  add,  that  Milton\ 
Sentiments  and  Ideas  were  fo  wonderfully  fubUme,  that  it  would  have 

Vol.  III.  P  p  been 
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been  impoffible  for  him  to  have  reprefented  them  in  their  full  ftrength 
and  beauty,  without  having  recourfe  to  thefe  foreign  affiftances.  Our 
language  funk  under  him,  and  was  unequal  to  that  Greatnefs  of  Soul 
which  furnilhed  him  wich  fuch  glorious  conceptions. 

A  fecond  fault  in   his  Language  is,   that  he  often  affefts  a  kind  of 
Jingle  in  his  words,  as  in  the  following  palTages,  and  many  others  ; 

And  brought  into  the  World  a  World  of  woe, 

. Begirt  th' Almighty  throne 

Befeeching  or  befieging- 


This  tempted  our  Attempt ■ 

At  one  flight  Bound  high  over-leapt  all  Bound. 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  fpeech,  that  fome  of  the 
greateil  Antients  have  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  Arlflotle  himfelf  has 
given  it  a  place  in  his  Rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of  that  Art.  But  as 
it  is  in  felf  poor  and  trifling,  it  is  I  think  at  prefent  univerfally  exploded 
by  all  the  Malters  of  polite  writing. 

The  laft  fault  which  I  fliall  take  notice  of  in  Milton"^  Stile,  is  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  what  the  Learned  c^XX  Technical  fVords^  or  Terms  of  Art. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  Poetry,  to  make  hard  things  intelligible, 
and  to  deliver  what  is  abftrufe  of  it  felf  in  fuch  eafy  language  as  may 
be  underftood  by  ordinary  Readers :  Beiides,  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
Poet  fhould  rather  feem  born  with  him,  or  infpired,  than  drawn  from 
books  and  fyftems.  I  have  often  wondered,  how  Mr.  Tiryden  could 
tranflate  a  palTage  out  of  Virgil^  after  the  following  manner. 

Tack  to  the  Larboard^  and  ftand  off'  to  fea. 
Veer  Star-board  fea  and  land. 

Milton  makes  ufe  of  Larboard  in  the  fame  manner.  When  he  is  upon 
Building,  he  mentions  'Doric  Tlllars,  Tllafters,  Cornice,  Freeze,  Ar- 
chitrave. When  he  talks  of  heavenly  Bodies,  you  meet  with  Ecllpic^ 
and  Eccentric,  the  Trepidation,  Stars  dropping  from  the  Zenith,  Rays 
culminating  from  the  Equator.  To  which  might  be  added  many  Inftances 
of  the  like  kind  in  feveral  other  Arts  and  Sciences. 

I  lliall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account  of  the  many  particular  Beau- 
ties in  Milton,   which  would  have  been  too  long  to  infer t  under  thofe 
general  heads  I  have  already  treated  of,  and  with  which  I  intend  to  con-' 
elude  this  piece  of  Criticifm. 

Saturday, 
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ijolet  h<ec  fub  luce  vldei'ty 

Jfidtcis  argntum  qua  non  formtdat  acumen.  Hor. 


I  Have  feen  in  the  works  of  a  modern  Philofopher,  a  map  of  the  Spots 
in  the  Sun.  My  lafl  paper  of  the  Faults  and  Blemiflies  in  Milton\ 
*Paradife  Loft,  may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  the  fame  nature.  To 
purfue  the  AUufion :  As  it  is  obferved,  that  among  the  bright  p%ts  of  the 
luminous  body  above-mentioned,  there  are  fomc  which  glow  more  in- 
tenfely,  and  dart  a  llronger  light  than  others  ;  fo,  notwithllanding  I 
have  already  flievvn  Milton  s  Poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  fuch  Beauties  as  appear  to  be  more  exqui- 
fite  than  the  reft.  Milton  has  propofcd  the  Subjed:  of  his  Poem  in  the 
following  verfes. 

Of  Man's  firft  difobedienccy  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  '•jnhofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  T)eath  into  the  "iuorld^  and  all  our  wocy 
JVith  lofs  of  Eden,  'till  one  greater  Man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blijsful  Seaty 
Sing  Heavnly  Mufe 

Thefe  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  fimple  and  unadorned  as  any  of  the 
whole  Poem,  in  which  particular  the  Author  has  conformed  himfelf  to 
the  example  o{  Homer,  and  the  precept  oi  Horace. 

His  Invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the  Mufe  who  infpired  Mo' 
fes  in  thofe  books  from  whence  our  Author  drew  his  fubjed,  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  is  therein  reprefentcd  as  operating  after  a  particular 
manner  in  the  firft  production  of  Nature.  This  whole  Exordium  rifes 
very  happily  into  noble  Language  and  Sentiment,  as  I  think  the  Tranfi- 
tion  to  the  Fable  is  cxquifitely  beautiful  and  natural. 

Ppi  The 
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The  Nine-days  aftonifliment,  in  which  the  Angels  lay  entranced  after 
their  dreadful  overthrow  and  fall  from  heaven,  before  they  could  reco- 
Hefiod.  ver  cither  the  ufe  of  thought  or  fpeech,  is  a  noble  Circumflance^  and 
very  finely  imagined.  The  divifion  of  hell  into  Seas  of  Fire,  and  into 
firm  Ground  impregnated  with  the  fame  furious  Element,  with  that  par- 
ticular circumilance  of  the  Exclufion  of  Hope  from  thofe  infernal  re- 
gions, are  inltances  of  the  fame  great  and  fruitful  Invention, 

The  Thoughts  in  the  firll  fpeech  and  defcription  of  Satan,  who  is  one 
of  the  principal  Adors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us 
a  full  Idea  of  him.  His  Pride,  Envy  and  Revenge,  Obltinacy,  Defpair 
and  Impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfully  interwoven.  In  fliort,  his 
firfl  fpeech  is  a  Complication  of  all  thofe  Palfions  which  difcover  them- 
felves  feparately  in  feveral  other  of  his  fpeeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole 
Part  of  this  great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  fuch  Incidents  as  are 
very  apt  «o  raife  and  terrify  the  Reader's  Imagination.  Of  this  nature, 
in  the  book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  firit  that  awakens  out  of  the 
general  Trance,  with  his  Pofture  on  the  burning  Lake,  his  Rifing  from  it, 
and  the  defcription  of  his  Shield  and  Spear. 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  neareji  mate., 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave.,  and  eyes 
That  fparkling  blazed.,  his  other  parts  befide 
Tyrone  on  the  floody  extended  long  and  large. 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  ojf  the  pool 
His  mighty  Stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
"Drivn  backward  flops  their  pointing  fpires,  and  rowTd 
In  billows  leave  i'  th'  midfl  a  horrid  vale. 
,  Then  with  expanded  wings  he  fleers  his  flight 
Aloft.,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unufual  weight 


■His  pondrous  Shield^ 


Ethereal  temper.,  majfle,  large  and  round. 
Behind  him  cafl ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  flooulders  like  the  Moon,  whofe  orb 
Thro'  Optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  Artifls  view 
At  Evening  from  the  top  of  Fefole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  Lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  /potty  Globe. 

His 
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His  Spear^  to  equal  which  the  talleji  Tine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  Maft 
Of  feme  great  Ammiral^  were  but  a  wand., 
He  walked  with  to  fupport  uneajy  Jfeps 
Over  the  burning  Marie 

To  which  we  may  add  his  Call  to  the  fallen  Angels  that  lay  plunged 
and  flupified  in  the  Sea  of  Fire. 

He  caWd  fo  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  re  founded 

But  there  is  no  fingle  pafTage  in  the  whole  poem  worked  up  to  a 
greater  Sublimity,  than  that  wherein  his  Perfon  is  defcribcd  in  thofe  ce- 
lebrated lines : 

■He,  above  the  reft 


Jn  Jhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  Tow'r^  &c. 

His  Sentiments  are  every  way  anfwerable  to  his  Charader,  and  fuitable 
to  a  created  Being  of  the  moll  exalted  and  depraved  nature.  Such  is 
that  in  which  he  takes  polTelfion  of  his  place  of  torments. 

Hail  Horrors,  hail 

Infernal  world  !  and  thou  profoundeft  hell 
Receive  thy  new  Toffeffour  :  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 

And  afterwards, 

■Here  at  leaft 


JVe  Jhall  be  Free  ;  th' Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  Envy  ;  will  not  drive  us  hence  : 
Here  we  may  reign  fecure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  the'  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,   than  ferve  in  heaven. 

Amidll  thofe  Impieties  which  this  enraged  Spirit  utters  in  other  places 
of  the  Poem,  the  Author  has  taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not  big 
with  Abfurdity,  and  incapable  of  Shocking  a  religious  Reader ;  his  words, 
as  the  Poet  defcribes  them,  bearing  only  a  Semblance  of  worth,  not  Sub- 
fiance.  He  is  likewife  with  great  art  defcribed  as  owning  his  Adverfary 
to  be  Almighty.    Whatever  perverfe  interpretation  he  puts  on  the  Juftice, 

Mercy, 
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Mercy,  and  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  con- 
felfes  his  Omnipotence,  that  being  the  perfeftion  he  was  forced  to  allow 
him,  and  the  only  confideration  which  could  fupport  his  Pride  under  the 
Ihame  of  his  defeat. 

Nor  muft  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumflance  of  his  burfling  out  in 
tears,  upon  his  furvey  of  thofe  innumerable  fpirits  whom  he  had  invol- 
■ved  in  the  fame  guilt  and  ruine  with  hi^nfelf. 

He  fww  prepared 

Tofpeak;  '■Ji'hereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bettd 
From  lining  to  wing.,  and  half  enclofe  htm  round 
IVith  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  affay'd,  and  thrice  in  fpite  of  fcorn 
Tears,  fuch  as  Angels  '■jueep^  burji  forth — ■ 

The  catalogue  of  evil  fpirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it,  and  a  very 
agreeable  turn  of  Poetry,  which  rifes  in  a  great  meafure  from  its  defcri- 
bing  the  places  where  they  were  worlliipped,  by  thofe  beautiful  marks  of 
rivers,  fo  frequent  among  the  ancient  Poets.  The  Author  had  doubt- 
lefs  in  this  place  Homers  catalogue  of  fliips,  and  Virgil's  lift  of  warriors 
in  his  view.  The  characters  of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  Reader's 
mind  for  their  refpedive  fpeeches  and  behaviour  in  the  fecond  and  fixth 
book.  The  account  of  Thammuz  is  finely  romantic,  and  fuitable  to  what 
we  read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worfliip  which  was  paid  to  that  idol. 

Thammuz  carae  next  behind, 

Whofe  annual  icound  in  Lebanon  allurd 
The  Syrian  damfels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  am'rous  ditties  all  a  fummer's  day. 
While  fmooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  fea,  Jiippos'd  with  blood 
Oy"  Thammuz j)'(?^r^  wounded:  the  love-tale 
InfeBed  SionV  daughters  with  like  heat, 
JVhofe  wanton  pajjions  in  the  facred  porch 
)L,'LQ\s\Q\faw,w'hett  by  the  Vijion  led 
His  eye  furvey' d  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah. • 

The  Reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  infert  as  a  note  on  this  beautiful 
pafliige,  the  account  given  us  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Maundrell  of 
this  ancient  piece  of  worfliip,  and  probably  the  firft  occafion  of  fuch  a 

fuper- 
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fuperftition.    "  We  came  to  a  fair  large  river doubtlefs  the  anci- 

*'  ent  river  Adonis,  fo  famous  for  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in 
"  lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  fortune  to  fee  what  may  be  fup- 
**  pofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates,  concer- 
"  ning  this  river,  viz.  That  this  Itream,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
"  efpecially  about  the  feait  of  Adonisy  is  of  a  bloody  colour;  which  the 
"  heathens  looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  fympathy  in  the 
«  river  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the 
**  mountains,  out  of  which  this  llream  rifes.  Something  like  this  w^e 
"  faw  at^lually  come  to  pafs;  for  the  water  was  ftained  to  a  furprifmg 
"  rednefs ;  and,  as  wc  obferved  in  travelling,  had  difcoloured  the  Tea  a 
«  great  way  into  a  reddifli  hue,  occafioned  doubtlefs  by  a  fort  of  Mini- 
"  um,  or  red  earth,  waHied  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  rain, 
«  and  not  by  any  ftain  from  Adonis's  blood. 

The  pailage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  manner  how  fpirifs  tranf- 
form  themfelves  by  contraction,  or  enlargement  of  their  dimenfions,  is 
introduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for  feveral  furprifing  ac- 
cidents in  the  fequel  of  the  Poem.  There  follows  one,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  firft  book,  which  is  what  the  French  Critics  call  marvellous,  but 
at  the  fame  time  probable  by  reafon  of  the  paiTage  laft  mentioned. 
As  foon  as  the  infernal  Palace  is  finiHied,  we  are  told  the  multi- 
tude and  rabble  of  fpirits  immediately  ihrunk  themfelves  into  a  fmall 
compafs,  that  there  might  be  room  for  fuch  a  numberlefs  alfembly  in 
this  capacious  hall.  But  it  is  the  Poet's  refinement  upon  this  thought, 
which  I  moft  admire,  and  which  is  indeed  very  noble  in  it  felf  For  he 
tells  us,  that  notwithilanding  the  vulgar,  among  the  fallen  fpirits,  con- 
traded  their  forms,  thofe  of  the  firll  rank  and  dignity  ftilj  preferved 
their  natural  dimenfions. 

Thus  incorporeal  Spirits  to  Jmallejl  forms 
Reduced  their  Jhapes  immenfe,  and  were  at  large 
Though  ivithout  number  fiill  amidji  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  Court .     But  far  wit hin. 
And  in  their  own  dimenfions  like  themfelves. 
The  great  feraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim^ 
In  clofe  recefs  andfecret  conclave  fate, 
A  tkoufand  T>emy-gods  on  golden  feats. 
Frequent  and  full 

Thr 
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The  charafter  of  Mammon,  and  the  defcription  of  the  Tandamonium^ 
are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  feveral  other  ftrokes  in  the  firft  book  wonderfully  poetical, 
and  inftances  of  that  Sublime  genius  fo  peculiar  to  the  Author.  Such  is 
the  defcription  of  AzazeVs,  flature,  and  of  the  infernal  ftandard,  which 
he  unfurls;  as  alfo  of  that  ghaftly  light,  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one 
another  in  their  place  of  torments. 

The  feat  of  defolatiov,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimm  ring  of  thofe  livid  flames 

Cafls  pale  and  dreadful 

The  fhout  of  the  whole  hofl  of  fallen  Angels  when  drawn  up  in  bat- 
tel array: 

The  univcrfal  hofl  up  fent 

A  'jhout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

The  review,  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal  army: 

• He  thro"  the  armed  files 

'Darts  his  experienced  ejc,  and  foon  traverfe 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due. 
Their  vifages  and  flature  as  of  gods. 
Their  number  lafl  he  fums,  and  now  his  Ixeart 
T)'tflends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  flrength 


Glories  ■ 


The  flafh  of  light,  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing  of  their  Swords; 

He  f pake :  and  to  confirm  his  words  outfiew 
Millions  of  flaming  fwords,  drawn  from  the  thigh 
O/wi^^O' Cherubim;  the  fudden  blaze. 
Far  round  illumind  Hell 

The  fudden  produftion  of  the  Tandamonium ; 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rofe  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  found 
Of  dulcet  fymphojiies  and  voices  fweet. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it. 

From 
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•From  th^ arched  roof 


Tendent  by  fubtle  Magic,  many  a  row 
Of  ftarry  lamps  and  blazing  creJfetSyfed 
With  Naphtha  and  M^h2\tns., yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  noble  Similes  and  Allufions  in  the  firfl  book  ol 
Taradife  Loft.    And  here  I  muit  obferve,  that  when  Milton  alludes  ei- 
ther to  things  or  perfons,  he  never  quits  his  Simile  till  it  rifes  to  feme 
very  great  Idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the   occafiou  that  gave  birth 
to  it.     The  refemblance  does  not,  perhaps,  lail  above  a  hne  or  two,  but 
the  Poet  runs  on  with  the  hint,  till  he  has  raifed  out  of  it  fome  glorious 
Image  or  Sentiment,  proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  and  to 
give  it  that  fublime  kind  of  entertainment,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  an  Heroic  Poem.     Thofe,whoare  acquainted  with  Homers  and 
VirgiTs  way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  this  kind  of  ilru- 
fture  in  Milton\  Similitudes.     I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  head, 
becaufe  ignorant  Readers,  who  have  formed  their  taltc  upon  the  quaint 
Similes,  and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  fo  much  in  vogue  among  mo- 
dern Poets,  cannot  relilh  thefe  beauties  which  are  of  a  much  higher  na- 
ture, and  are  therefore  apt  to  cenfure   Milton  %  comparifons,  in  which 
they  do  not  fee  any  furprifmg  points  of  likenefs.     Monfieur  Terrault 
was  a  ttian  of  this  vitiated  relilh,  and  for  that  very  reafon  has  endeavou- 
red to  turn  into  ridicule  feveral  of  l!'mcr\  Similitudes,   which  he  calls 
Comfaraifons  a  longne  queucy  Long-tail' d  comparifons.     I  fhall    conclude 
this  paper  on  the  firlt  book  of  Milton  with  the  anfvver  which  Monfieur 
-  Boileau  makes  to  Tcrrault  on  this  occafion  ;   "  Comparifons,  fays  he,  in 
"  Odes  and  Epic  Poems  are  not  introduced  only  to  illuflrate  and  embel- 
"  li(h  the  difcourfe,  but   to  amufc    and  relax  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
"  by  frequently  difengaging  him   from  too  painful  an   attention  to   the 
"  principal  fubjeft,  and  by  leading  him  into  other  agreeable  images.  Ho~ 
"  mer,  fays  he,  excelled  in  this  particular,  whofe  Comparifons  abound 
"  with  fuch  images  of  nature  as  are  proper  to   relieve  and  diverfifie  his 
"  fubjeds.     He  continually  inftrufts  the  Reader,  and  makes  him  take 
«  notice,  even  in  objeds  which  are  every  day  before  our  eyes,  of  fuch 
«  circumfiances  as  we  fhould  not  other  wife  have  obferved.     To  this  he 
«'  adds^  as  a  maxim  univerfally  ackno'-juledgcdy    that  it  is  not  necefHiry  in 
"Poetry  for  the  Points  of  the  comparifon  to  correfpond  with  one  ano- 
.«  ther  exadly,  but  that  a  general  refemblance  is  fuilicienr,    and  that  too 
Vol.  III.  Qq  «much 
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*'  much  nicety  in  this  particular  favours  of  the  Rhetoricfan  and  Epigram- 
"  matift. 

In  Ihort,  if  we  look  into  the  conduft  of  Homer,  Virgily  and  Milton^ 
as  the  great  Fable  is  the  foul  of  each  Poem,  fo  to  give  their  works  an 
agreeable  variety,  their  Epifodes  are  fo  many  fhort  Fables,  and  their  Si- 
miles fo  many  fhort  Epifodes ;  to  which  you  may  add  if  you  pleafe,  that 
their  Metaphors  are  fo  many  fhort  Similes.  If  the  Reader  confiders  the 
Comparifons  in  the  firft  book  oi  Milton^  of  the  Sun  in  an  eclipfe,  of  the 
fleeping  Leviathan,  of  the  Bees  fwarming  about  the  hive,  of  the  Fairy 
dance,  in  the  view  wherein  I  h^ve  placed  them,  he  will  eafily  difcover 
the  great  beauties  that  are  in  each  of  thofe  pafTages. 


'^', 
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/)/,  quthm  impermm  eji  ammarum^  umhr<eque  fdentes, 

Et  Chaos ^  et  Phlegethon^  loca  noBe  ftlent'ta  late  -^ 

Sit  m'thtfas  audita  loqu'i !  fit  numme  vejlro 

Pander e  res  aha  terra  et  cahgine  merfas,  , ,  Virg. 


IHave  before  obferved  in  general,  that  the  perfons  whom  Milton  in- 
troduces into  his  Poem  always  difcover  fuch  fentiments  and  beha- 
viour, as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their  refpeftive 
charafters.  Every  circumftance  in  their  fpeeches  and  aftions,  is  wuth 
great  juftnefs  and  delicacy  adapted  to  the  perfons  who  fpeak  and  aft.  As 
the  Poet  very  much  excels  in  .this  confillency  of  his  charafters,  I  fhali 
beg  leave  to  confider  feveral  pafTages  of  the  fecond  book  in  this  light. 
That  fuperior  greatnefs,  and  mock-majefly,  which  is  afcribed  to  the 
Prince  of  the  fallen  Angels,  is  admirably  preferved  in  the  beginning  of 
this  book.  His  opening  and  clofmg  the  debate ;  his  taking  on  himfelf 
that  great  enterprize  at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole  infernal  alTem- 
bly  trembled ;  his  encountring  the  hideous  phantom  who  guarded  the 
gates  of  Hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all  his  terrors ;  are  inflances  of 
that  proud  and  daring  mind  which  could  not  brook  fubmiflion  even  to 
Omnipotence.  Satan 
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Satan  was  now  at  handy  and  from  his /tat 
The  monjier  moving  onward  came  as  faji 
With  horrid  fir  ides  y  Hell  trembled  as  he  ft  rode, 
Th"  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd, 
Admir'd,  not  fear" d 

The  fame  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour  difcovers  it  felf  in  the 
feveral  adventures,  which  he  meets  with  during  his  paffage  through  the 
regions  of  unformed  matter,  and  particularly  in  his  addrefs  to  thofe  tre- 
mendous powers  who  are  defcribed  as  prefiding  over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewife  in  all  its  circumftances  full  of  that  fire 
and  fury,  which  diftinguifli  this  fpirit  from  the  reft  of  the  fallen  Angels. 
He  is  defcribed  in  the  firft  book  as  befmeared  with  the  blood  of  humane 
facriftces,  and  delighted  with  the  tears  of  Parents  and  the  cries  of  Chil- 
dren. In  the  fecond  book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fierceft  fpirit  that 
fought  in  Heaven ;  and  if  we  confider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the 
fixth  book,  where  the  battel  of  the  Angels  is  defcribed,  we  find  it  every 
way  anfwerable  to  the  fame  furious  enraged  Charafter. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 

And  with  fierce  enfigns  piercd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloc,  furious  King,  who  him  dtfyd. 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten  d,  nor  from  the  Holy  one  of  heav'n 
Refrained  his  tongue  blafphcmous ;  but  anon 
'Down  cloven  to  the  wafie,  with  /hatter' d  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fied  bellowing 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  Milton  has  reprefented  this  vi- 
olent impetuous  Spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  fuch  precipitate  palDons,  as 
the  firfi  that  rifes  in  that  allembly,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  their  prefent 
pofture  of  affairs.  Accordingly  he  declares  himfelf  abruptly  for  war,  and 
appears  incenfed  at  his  companions,  for  lofing  fo  much  time  as  even  to 
deliberate  upon  it.  All  his  fentiments  are  raili,  audacious  and  defperate. 
Such  is  that  of  arming  themfelves  with  tortures,  and  turning  their  pu- 
nilhments  upon  him  who  inflidcd  them. 

No,  let  us  rather  chu/e, 

Arm'd  with  Hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  Heav'ns  high  towrs  to  force  rcfifilefs  way. 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 

Qq  2-  Againft 
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jfgaiftj?  the  ton'rer ;  when  to  fneet  the  noife 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  Jhall  hear 
Infernal  Thunder,  and  for  Lightning  fee 
Black  fire  and  horror  /hot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  Angels-^  and  his  throne.it fe If 
Mixt  withTz.n2LVCznfiilphur.,  and  fir  ange  fire  ^ 
His  own  invented  torments — ' 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  fliame  or  mifery,  is  alfo  highly  fuitable 
to  his  charafter;  as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  their  diilurbing  the 
peace  of  Heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  viftory,  it  is  revenge,  is  a  fentimenc  tru- 
ly diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitternefs  of  this  implacable  Spirit. 

Belial  is  defcribed,  in  the  tirfl:  book,  as  the  Idol  of  the  lewd  and  lux- 
urious. He  is  in  the  fecond  book,  purfuant  to  that  defcription,  cha- 
rafterifed  as  timorous  and  flothful ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  fixth  book 
we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  Angels  for  nothing  but  that  fcof- 
fing  fpeech  which  he  makes  to  Satan^  on  their  fuppofed  advantage  over 
the  enemy.  As  his  appearance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  in  thefe  three 
feveral  views,  we  find  his  Sentiments  in  the  infernal  Aflembly  every  way 
conformable  to  his  Charafter.  Such  are  his  apprehenfions  of  a  fecond 
battle,  his  horrors  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be  miferable  rather 
than  not  to  be.  I  need  not  obferve,  that  the  contrail:  of  thought  in  this 
fpeech,  and  that  which  precedes  it,  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
debate. 

Mammons  Charafter  is  fo  fully  drawn  in  the  firft  book,  that  the  Poet 
adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  fecond.  We  were  before  told,  that  he  was 
the  firll  who  taught  mankind  to  ranfack  the  earth  for  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  he  was  the  architeft  of  Tandamonium^  or  the  infernal  palace, 
where  the  evil  fpirits  were  to  meet  in  council.  His  fpeech  in  this  book 
is  every  where  fuitablcto  fo  depraved  a  Charafter.  How  proper  is  that 
refledion,  of  their  being  unable  to  tafte  the  happinefs  of  Heaven  were 
they  aftually  there,  in  the  mouth  of  one,  who  while  he  was  in  Heaven 
is  faid  to  have  had  his  mind  dazled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glories 
of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent  on  the  riches  of  the  pave- 
ment, than  on  the  beatific  vifion.  I  fliall  alfo  leave  the  Reader  to  judge 
how  agreeable  the  following  Sentiments  are  to  the  fame  Charafter. 

This  deep  world 

Of  darknefs  do  we  dread?  how  oft  amidft 

Thick  cloud  and  dark  doth  Heav'ns  all-niling  Sire 

Qhufe 
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Cbufe  to  rejide,  his  Glory  unebfcured^ 
And  with  the  Majejiy  of  darknefs  round 
Covers  his  throne ;  from  whence  deep  Thunders  roar 
Mujlring  their  rage.,  and  Heav'n  refembles  Hell  ? 
As  he  our  darknefs,  cannot  we  his  Light 
Imitate  when  we  pleafe  ?  this  defart  Soil 
JVants  not  her  hidden  lujlre,  gems  and  gold i 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art^  from  whence  to  raife 
Magnificence,  and  what  can  Heaven  Jhew  more  ? 

Belzebulr,  who  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  dignity  that  fell,  and  is  in 
the  firft  book  the  fecond  that  awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers 
with  Satan  upon  the  fituation  of  their  affairs,  maintains  his  rank  in  the 
book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful  Majefty  defcribed  in  his  ri- 
fing  up  to  fpeak.  He  afts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  op- 
pofite  parties,  and  propofcs  a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  aflem- 
bly  gives  into.  The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their  body 
in  fearch  of  a  new  world  is  grounded  upon  a  projeft  devifed  by  Satan, 
and  curforily  propofed  by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  firft  Book. 

Space  may  produce  New  worlds,  whereof  fo  rife 
There  went  a  fume  in  Heaven,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  fons  of  Heav'n  : 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  fljall  be  perhaps 
Our  fir fl  eruption,  thither  or  elfewhere  : 
For  this  infernal  'Pit  Jhall  never  hold 
Celeftial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th"  Abyfs 
Long  under  darknefs  cover.     But  thefe  thoughts 
Full  counfel  muji  mature : 

It  is  on  this  projeft  that  Belzebub  grounds  his  propofal. 

What  if  we  find 

Some  eafier  enterprise?  There  is  a  place 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heav'n 

Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  feat 

Of  fome  new  race  caWd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  lefs 

In  fower  and  eacelknce.,  but  favour' d  more 
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Of  him  "juhs  rules  above ;  fo  was  his  will 

Tronouncd  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  Jhook  Heav'ns  whole  circumference,  confirm! d. 

The  Reader  may  obferve  how  juft  it  was,  not  to  omit  in  the  firft  book 
the  projeft  upon  which  the  whole  Poem  turns :  as  alfo  that  the  Prince  of 
the  fallen  Angels  was  the  only  proper  perfon  to  give  it  birth,  and  that  he 
next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  titteft  to  fupport  it. 

There  is  befides,  I  think,  fomething  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  very 
apt  to  affed  the  Reader's  imagination,  in  this  antient  prophecy  or  report 
in  Heaven,  concerning  the  Creation  of  man.  Nothing  could  fliew  more 
the  dignity  of  the  fpecies,  than  this  tradition  which  ran  of  them  before 
their  exiilence.  They  are  reprefented  to  have  been  the  Talk  of  Heaven, 
before  they  were  created.  Vtrgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  Com- 
mon-wealth, makes  the  Heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  Hate  of  pre-exiftence; 
but  Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives 
us  a  glimpfe  of  them  even  before  they  are  in  Being. 

Therifmg  of  this  great  aflembly  is  defcribe4;in  a,  very  fublime  and 
poetical  manner.  ■•'  r-'f     ;(  •.-r-,-.- 

Their  rifing  all  at  once  was  as  the  found 
Of  Thunder  heard  remote 

The  Diverfions  of  the  fallen  Angels,  with  the  particular  account  of 
their  place  of  habitation,  are  defcribed  with  great  pregnancy  of  thought, 
and  copioufnefs  of  invention.  The  Diverfions  are  every  way  fuitable  to 
Beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but  ftrength  and  knowledge  mifap- 
plied.  Such  are  their  contentions  at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with 
their  entertainment  in  the  following  lines. 

Others  with  vaft  Typhean  rage  more  fell 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  bills,  and  ride  the  air 

In  whirlwind',  Hellfcarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

Their  Mufic  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  criminal  exploits,  and 
their  Difcourfe  in  founding  the  unfathomable  depths  of  fate,  free-will, 
and  fore-knowledge. 

The  feveral  circumftances  in  the  defcriptionof  Hell  are  finely  imagined; 
as  the  four  rivers  which  difgorge  themfelves  into  the  fea  of  fire,  the  ex- 
treams  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion.  The  monftrous  ani- 
mals produced  in  that  infernal  world  are  reprefented  by  a  fingle  line, 
which  gives  us  a  more  horrid  Idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer  defcrip- 
tion  would  have  done. Nature 
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•  Nature  breeds y 


^erverfgy  all  monfirous^  all  prodigious  things. 
Abominable^  inutterable,  and  worfe 
Than  Fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  Fear  conceiv'd, 
Gorgonsy  and  Hydra' s^  and  Chimeras  dire. 

This  Epifode  of  the  fallen  Spirits,  and  their  place  of  habitation,  comes 
in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  Reader  from  its  attention  to 
the  debate.  An  ordinary  Poet  would  indeed  have  fpun  out  fo  many 
circumllances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that  means  have  wcakned,  in- 
ftead  of  illuitrated,  the  principal  Fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely  imagined. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  Allegory  concerning  Sin 
and  Death,  which  is  however  a  very  finillied  Piece  in  its  kind,  when  it 
is  not  confidered  as  a  part  of  an  Epic  Poem.  The  Genealogy  of  the  feveral 
perfons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan, 
and  Death  the  off-fpring  of  Sin.  The  incefluous  mixture  between  Sin 
and  Death  produces  thofe  Monitors  and  Hell-hounds  which  from  time 
to  time  enter  into  their  Mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave 
them  birth.  Thefe  are  the  Terrors  of  an  evil  Confcicncc,  and  the  pro- 
per fruits  of  Sin,  which  natui-ally  rife  from  the  apprehenfions  of  Death. 
This  lall  beautiful  Moral  is,  I  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the  fpeech  of 
Sin,  where  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful  Illiie,  fhe  adds. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  oppofition  fits 
Grim  Death  thy  fon  and  foe,  who  fets  them  on. 
And  me  his  Tarent  would  full  foon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involved 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  Reader  the  beautiful  Circumftance  in  the 
laft  part  of  this  quotation.  He  will  likewife  obferve  how  naturally  the 
three  perfons  concerned  in  this  Allegory  are  tempted  by  one  common 
intereft  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is 
made  the  Portrefs  of  hell,  and  the  only  Being  that  can  open  the  gates  to 
that  world  of  Tortures. 

The  defcriptive  part  of  this  Allegory  is  likewife  very  ftrong,  and  full 
of  fublime  Ideas.  The  figure  of  Death,  the  Regal  Crown  upon  his 
head,  his  menace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the  Outcry  at 
his  birth,   are  circumftances  too  noble  to  be  paft  over  in  fJence,    and 

extreamly 
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extreamly  fuitable  to  this  King  of  Terrors.  I  need  not  mention  the  juft- 
nefs  of  thought  which  is  oblerved  in  the  Generation  of  thefc  feveral 
fymbohcal  perfons,  that  Sin  was  produced  upon  the  firfl  Revolt  of  ^y^z^^w, 
that  Death  appeared  foon  after  he  was  call  into  hell,  and  that  the  Ter- 
rors of  Confcience  were  conceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  tor- 
ments. The  defcription  of  the  Gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening 
of  them  is  full  of  Miltoii's  Spirit. 

On  a  fudden  of  en  fly 

JVtth  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found 

Ih"  infernal  doorsy  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harjh  thunder,  that  the  loweft  bottom  Jhook 

Of  Erebus,    ^he  opcnd,  but  to  Jhut 

Exceird  her  power;  the  Gates  wide  of  en  flood. 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner  d  hofl 

"Under  ffread  enflgns  marching  might  fafs  through 

IVith  horfe  and  chariots  ranked  in  loofe  a7'ray  ; 

'So  wide  they  flood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

<2afl  forth  redounding  fmoak  and  ruddy  flame. 

In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  Chaos,  there  are  feveral  imaginary  per- 
fons defcribed,  as  refiding  in  that  immenfe  wafle  of  Matter.  This  may 
perhaps  be  conformable  to  the  Tafte  of  thofe  Critics  who  are  pleafed 
W'ith  nothing  in  a  Poet  which  has  not  Life  and  Manners  afcribed  to  it ; 
but  for  my  own  part  I  am  pleafed  moft  with  thofe  pafTages  in  this  defcrip- 
tion which  carry  in  them  a  greater  meafure  of  probability,  and  are  fuch 
as  might  poffibly  have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his  tirft  mounting  in 
the  Smoak,  that  rifes  from  the  infernal  Pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of 
Nitre,  and  the  like  combuftible  materials,  that  by  their  explofion  {lill 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage  ;  his  fpringing  upward  like  a  pyramid 
of  fire,  with  his  laborious  paiTage  through  that  Confufion  of  Elements, 
which  the  Poet  calls 

The  fVomb  of  Nature  and  ferhaps  her  Grave. 

The  glimmering  Light  which  fhot  into  the  Chaos  from'the  utmoft 
verge  of  the  Creation,  with  the  diflant  difcovery  of  the  Earth  that  hung 
clofe  by  the  Moon,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical. 


Saturday-i 
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Nee  deus  inter fit^  n'lft  dignus  v'mdtce  mdus 

Incident Hor. 


HORACE  advifes  a  Poet  to  confider  thoroughly  the  nature  and 
force  of  his  Genius.  Milton  feems  to  have  known  perfeftly  well 
wherein  his  ftrength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chofen  a  fubjeft  en- 
tirely conformable  to  thofe  talents  of  which  he  was  mailer.  As  his 
Genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  Sublime,  his  Subjedl  is  the  nobleft 
that  could  have  entred  into  the  thoughts  of  man.  Every  thing  that  is 
truly  Great  and  Ailoniihing  has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole  fylteme  of  the 
intelleftual  world  ;  the  Chaosy  and  the  Creation ;  Heaven,  Earth  and  Hell ; 
enter  into  the  conilitution  of  his  Poem. 

Having  in  the  firft  and  fecond  book  reprefented  the  Infernal  world  with 
all  its  horrours,  the  thread  of  his  Fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  op- 
pofite  regions  of  blifs  and  glory. 

\?  Milton's  majelly  for  fakes  him  anywhere,  it  is  in  thofe  parts  of  his 
Poem,  where  the  divine  Perfons  are  introduced  as  Speakers.  One  may, 
I  think,  obferve  that  the  Author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trem- 
bling, whilft  he  defcribes  the  fentiments  of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not 
give  his  imagination  its  full  play,  but  chufes  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch 
thoughts  as  are  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  mofl  orthodox  divines,  and  to 
fuch  expreflions  as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture.  The  beauties,  there- 
fore, which  we  are  to  look  for  in  thefe  fpeeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical 
nature,  nor  fo  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  fentiments  of  Grandeur,  as 
with  thoughts  of  Devotion.  The  pafTions,  which  they  are  defigned  to 
raile,  are  a  divine  Love  and  religious  Fear.  The  particular  beauty  of 
the  fpeeches  in  the  third  book  confifts  in  that  Shortnefs  and  Perfpicuity 
of  ftile,  in  which  the  Poet  has  couched  the  greateft  mylteries  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a  regular  fcheme,  the  whole  dilpenfation 
of  Providence,  with  rcfpcft  to  man.     He  has  reprefented  all  the  abflrufe 

Vo  L.  111.  ^  F.,,.    V.  ,  dodrincs 
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Ariftotle  obferves,  that  the  Fable  in  an  Epic  Poem  fhould  abound  iit 
circumllances  that  arc  both  Credible  and  Ailoniihing ;  or,  as  the  French 
Critics  chufe  to  phrafe  it,  the  Fable  fhould  be  filled  with  the  Probable 
and  the  Marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine  and  juil  as  any  in  Ariftotle\ 
whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  Fable  is  only  Probable,  it  differs  nothing  from  a  true  hiflory ;  if 
it  is  only  Marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance.  The  great  fecret 
therefore  of  Heroic  Poetry,  is  to  relate  fuch  circumflances,  as  may  pro- 
duce in  the  Reader  [at  the  fame  time  both  Belief  and  Aflonifhment.  This 
is  brought  to  pafs  in  a  well-chofeti  Fable,  by  the  account  of  fuch  things 
•as  have  really  happened,  or  at  leaft  of  fuch  things  as  have  happened  ac- 
cording to  the  received  opinions  of  mankind,  Milton  s  Fable  is  a  ma- 
iler-piece of  this  nature ;  as  the  war  in  Heaven,  the  condition  of  the 
fallen  Angels,  the  fkte  of  Innocence,  the  temptation  of  the  Serpent,  and 
the  Fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  Aftonifhing  in  themfelves,  are  not 
only  Credible,  but  adual  points  of  Faith.  ;-  ^        .  ' 

The  next  method  of  reconciUng  Miracles  with  Credibility,  is  by  a  hap- 
py invention  of  the  Poet ;  as  in  particular,  when  he  introduces  agents 
of  a  fuperior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  efFefting  what  is  wonderful,  and 
what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  Vlyjfes's 
fliip  being  turn'd  into  a  rock,  and  Mneas\  fleet  into  a  fhoal  of  water- 
nymphs,  though  they  are  very  Surprizing  accidents,  are  neverthelefs  Pro- 
bable, when  we  are  told  that  they  were  the  Gods  who  thus  transformed 
them.  It  is  this  kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the  Poems  both  of  //<?- 
«?i?rand  Virgil  v}\\h  fuch  circumflances  as  are  Wonderful,  but  not  Im- 
poffible,  and  fo  frequently  produce  in  the  Reader  the  moil  pleafing  pafli- 
on  that  can  rife  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  Admiration.  If  there  be 
any  inflance  in  the  Mneid  Uable  to  exception  upon  this  account,  it  is  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  where  Mneds  is  reprefented  as  tearing 
up  the  Myrtle  that  dropped  blood.  To  qualify  this  wonderful  circum- 
ftance,  Tolydorus  tells  a  llory  from  the  root  of  the  Myrtle,  that  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  the  country  having  pierced  him  with  fpears  and  ar- 
rows, the  wood  which  was  left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his  wounds, 
and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding  tree.  This  circumflance  feems  to  have 
the  Marvellous  without  the  Probable,  becaufe  it  is  reprefented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  caufes,  without  the  interpofition  of  any  God,  or 
rather  fupernatural  power  capable  of  producing  it;  the  fpears  and  arrows 
grow  of  themfelves,  without  fo  much  as  the  modern  help  of  an  enchant- 
ment.   If  we  look  into  the  Fiftion  of  Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it 

full 
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full  of- Surprifing  incidents,  they  are  generally  fuited  to  our  notions  of 
the  things  and  perfons  defcribed,  and  tempered  with  a  due  meafure  of 
Probability.     I  muft  only  make  an  exception   to  the  Limba   of  Vanity^ 
with  his  tpifode  of  Sin  and  "Deathy  and  fome  of  the  imaginary  perfons* 
in  his  Chaos.  Thefe  palTages  are  Aftonilliing,  but  not  Credible;  the  Rea- 
der cannot  fo  far  impofe  upon  himfelf  as  to  fee  a  PofTibility  in   them ; 
they  are  the  defcription  of  dreams  and  ihadows,  not  of  things  or  perfons! 
I  know  that  many  Critics  look   u'pon  the  ftories  of  Circe^  Tolyphemey 
the^/><?«j-,nay  the  whole  O^^^and  Iliad  to  be  Allegories;  but  allowing 
this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables,  which,  confidering  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  Poets,  might  pollibly  have  been 
according  to  the  letter.     The  perfons  are  fuch  as  might  have  aisled  what 
is  afcribed  to  them,  as  the  circumilances,  in  which  they  are  reprefented,. 
might  poffibly  have  been  truths  and  rcaUties.  This   Appearance  of  Pro-  • 
babiUty  is  fo  abfolutely  requilite  in  the  greater  kinds  of  Poetry,  that  A- 
rijlotle  obferves  the  ancient  Tragic  writers  made  ufe  of  the  names  of 
fuch  great  men  as  had  adually  lived  in  the  world,  though  the  Tragedy 
proceeded  upon  adventures  tliey  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpofe  to 
make  the  fubjed  more  Credible.     In  a  word,  belides  the  hidden  meanin^^ 
of  an  Epic  Allegory,  the  plain  literal  fenfe  ought  to  appear  Probablet 
The  ftory  ihould  be  fuch  as  an  ordinary  Reader  may  acquiefce  in,  what- 
ever natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  difcovered  in  it  by  men  of 
greater  penetration. 

.y<2f<?«,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  furfacc,  or  outmoft  wall  of 
the  Univerfe,  difcovers  at  lall  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  Crea- 
tion, and  is  defcribed  as.  the  Opening  through  which  the  Angels  pafs  to 
and  fro  into  the  lower   world,  upon  their  errands  to  mankind.     His 
fitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  pafTage,  and  taking  a  furvey  '  f  the  whole 
face  of  nature,  that  appeared  to  him  new  and  frefli  in  all   i:s  beauties, 
with  the  Simile  illullrating  this  circumftance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  Rea- 
der with  as  furprifnig  and  glorious  an  Idea  as  any  that  ar'ifes  in  th?  whole 
Poem.    He  looks  down  into  that  vail  hollow  of  the  Univerfe  with  the 
eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  firll  book)  with  the  kenn  of  an   Angel. 
He  furveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immenfe  Amphitheatre  that  lye  be- 
tween both  the  poles  of  Heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view  the  whole 
round  of  the  Creation. 

His  flight  between  the  feveral  worlds  that  fhined  on  every  fide  of  him, 
with  the  particular  defcription  of  the  Sun,  are  fet  forth  in  all  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  a  luxuriant  invagination.    His  iliape,  fpeech  and  behaviour 

upon 
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upon  his  transforming  himfelf  into  an  Angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  . 
cxquifite  beauty.  The  Poet's  thought  of  direding  Satan  to  the  Sun, 
which  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  mankind  is  the  molt  confpicuous  part  of 
the  Creation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  Angel,  is  a  circumtlance  very  finely 
contrived,  and  the  more  adjulled  to  a  poetical  Probability,  as  it  was  a  re- 
ceived dodrine  among  the  molt  famous  Philofophers,  that  every  Orb  had 
lis  Intelligence 'y  and  as  an  Apoftle  in  facred  Writ  is  faid  to  have  feen 
fuch  an  Angel  in  the  Sun.  In  the  anfvver  which  this  Angel  returns  to 
the  difguifed  evil  Spirit,  there  is  fuch  a  becoming  Majefly  as  is  altogether 
fuitable  to  a  fuperior  Being.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he  reprefents  him- 
felf as  prefent  at  the  Creation,  is  very  noble  in  it  felf,  and  not  only  pro- 
per where  it  is  introduced,  but  requifite  to  prepare  the  Reader  for  what 
follows  in  the  feventh  book. 

/  faijv  when  at  hh  word  the  formlefs  mafs. 

This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 

Confujion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 

Stood  riWd,  flood  vafl  infinitude  confined ;  ^  • 

Till  at  his  fecond  bidding  darknefs  fled. 

Light  fl? on,  &c. 

'    In  the  following  part  of  the  fpeech  he  points  out  the  Earth  with  fuch,  1 
circumftances,  that  the  Reader  can  fcarce  forbear   fancying   himfelf  em- 
ployed on  the  fame  diflant  view  of  it. 

Look  downward  on  the  Globe,  'whofe  hither  fide 
With  light  from  hence,  tho'  but  refle[ied,  fhines ; 
That  place  is  Earth,  the  feat  of  Man,  that  light 
His  day,  &c. 

I  mull  not  conclude  my  refledions  upon  this  third  book  of  Taradife 
Lofl,  without  taking  notice  of  that  Celebrated  complaint  of  A/i/if<?»  with 
which  it  opens,  and  which  certainly  deferves  all  the  praifes  that  have  been 
given  to  it ;  though,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  an  Excrefcence,  than  as  an  ElTential  part  of  the  Poem.  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  might  be  applied  to  that  beautiful  digreffion  upon  Hypocrifie, 
in  the  fame  book. 


^atfirdajy 
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Nee  fat'ts  eft  pulchra  ejfe poemata,  dulcm  funto.  Hor. 


THOSE,  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
Poems  of  Horace  and  V'trgil^  will  eafily  pardon  the  length  of  my 
difcourfe  upon  Milton.  The  'Taradtfe  Lojl  is  looked  upon,  by  the 
befl  judges,  as  the  greateft  produflion,  or   at  leafl  the  noblefl  work  of 
Genius,  in  our  language,  and  therefore  deferves  to  be  fet  before  an  Eng- 
lijh  reader  in  its  full  beauty.     For  this  reafon,   though  I  have   endea- 
voured to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  Graces  and  Imperfeftions  in  my  fix 
firft  papers,  I  thought  my  felf  obliged  to  beftow  one  upon  every   book 
in  particular.     The  three  firft  books  I  have  already  difpatched,  and  am 
now  entring  upon  the  fourth.     I  need  not  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  beauties  in  this  great  Author,  efpecially  in  the  defcrip- 
tive parts  of  his  Poem,  which  I  have  not  touched   upon;  it   being   my 
intention  to  point  out  thofe  only,  which  appear  to  me  the    moll  cxqui- 
fite,  or  thofe  which  are  not  fo  obvious  to  ordinary  Readers.     Every  one 
that  has  read  the  Critics,  who  have  written  upon  the  OdyJJy^  the  ///W, 
and  the  jEneid,  knows  very  well,  that  though  they  agree  in  their  opi- 
nions of  the  great  beauties  in  thofe  Poems,  they  have  neverthelefs   each 
of  them  difcovered  feveral  maftcr-ftrokes,  which  have  efcaped  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  reft.     In  the  fame  manner,  I  queftion  not  but   any  writer, 
who  ilialV  treat  on  this  fubjeft  after  me,  may  find  leveral  beauties  in  Mil- 
ton^ which  I  have  not  taken  notice  of.     I  muft  like  wife  obferve,  that  as 
the  greateft  mafters  of  critical  learning  difter  among  one  another,  as   to 
fomc  particular  points  in  an  Epic  Poem,  I  have  not  bound  my  fclf  fcru- 
puloufly  to  the  rules  which  any  one  of  them  has  laid  down   upon  that 
art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  fometimes  to  join  with  one,  and  fometimes 
with  another,  and  fometimes  to  differ  from  all  of  them,  when  I  have 
thought  that  the  reafon  of  the  thing  was  on  my  fide. 

We 
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We  may  confider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  under  three  heads. 
In  the  firft  are  thofe  Piftures  of  Still-Ufe,  which  we  meet  with  in.  the 
defcriptions  of  Edeu,  Taradife^  Adam\  bower,  ^c.  In  the  next  are  the 
Machines,  which  comprehend  the  fpeeches  and  behaviour  of  the  gosd 
and  bad  Angels.  In  the  laft  is  the  Conduft  of  Adam  and  Eve^  who  are 
the  principal  Aftors  in  the  Poem. 

In  the  defcription  of  Taradifey   the  Poet  has  obferved  Ar'tftotle\  rule 
of  lavifliing  all  the  ornaments  of  diftion  on  the  weak  unadive  .parts  of 
the  fable,  which  are  not  fuj^orted  by  the  beauty  of  fentiments  and  cha- 
rafters.    Accordingly  the  Reader  may  obferve,    that  the  Expreflions  are 
more  florid  and  elaborate  in  thefe  defcriptions,  than  in  molt  other  parts 
of  the  Poem.      I  muft  further  add,    that  though  the  "Drawings  of  gar- 
<iens,  rivers,  rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  juftly  cen- 
fured   in  an  Heroic  Poem,  when   they  run   out    into  an  unneceiTary 
length ;  the  defcription  of  Taradife  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
Poet  been  very  particular  in  it,    not  only,  as  it  is  the  Scene  of  the  princi- 
pal aftion,  but  as  it  is  requifite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  Happinefs  from 
which  our  firfl  Parents  fell.    The  plan  of  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
formed  upon  the  (liort  sketch  which  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milt 011^ 
exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth  fuch  a  redundancy  of  orna- 
ments on  this  feat  of  happinefs  and  innocence,   that  it  would  be  endlefs 
to  point  out  each  particular.  ji  .j^ 

I  muft  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  obferving,  that  there  is  fcarce 
-afpeech  of  Adam  or  E've  m  the  whole  Poem,  wherein  the  fentiments 
and  allufions  are  not  taken  from  this  their  delightful  habitation.  The 
Reader,  during  their  whole  courfe  of  Aftion,  always  finds  himfelf  in  the 
walks  ol Taradife.  In  fliort,  as  the  -Critics  have  remarked,  that  in  thofe 
Poems,  wherein  Shepherds  are  Adors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to 
take  a  tinfture  from  the  woods,  fields  and  rivers ;  fo  we  may  obferve, 
that  our  firft  parents  feldom  lofe  fight  of  their  happy  ftation  in  any  thing 
they  fpeak  or  do;  and,  if  the  Reader  will  give  me  leave  to  ufe  the  ex- 
prefRon,  that  their  thoughts  are  always /^zr^/S'/yf^r/?/. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  Machinesof  the  fourth  book. 
Satan  being  now  uithin  profpeft  of  Eden.,  and  looking  round  upon  the 
glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with  fentiments  different  from  thofe 
which  he  difcovered  whilft  he  was  in  Hell.  The  place  infpires  him  with 
thoughts  more  adapted  to  it:  he  reflefts  upon  the  happy, condition  from 
whence  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth  into  afpeech  that  is  foftned  with  feveral 
tranfient  touches  of  remorfe  and  felf  accufation:  but  at  length,  he  con- 
firms 
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firms  himfelf  in  impenitence,  and  in  his  defign  of  drawing  men  into  his 
own  ftate  of  guilt  and  mifery.  This  conflift  of  palTions  is  raifed  with  a 
great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  his  fpeech  to  the  Sun  is  very  bold 
and  noble. 

O  thou  that  "ouith  furpaffing  glory  cro'xiid 
Look' ft  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,  at  wbofe  fight  all  the  Stars 
Hide  their  diminijh'd  heads,  to  thee  I  call 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  bate  thy  beamsy 
That  bring  to  my  remembrajice  from  what  ftate 

1  felly  how  glorious  once  above  thy  fphere. 

This  fpeech  is,  I  think,  the  fineft  th?L  is  afcribed  to  Satan'm  the  whole 
Poem.  The  evil  fpirit  afterwards  proceeds  to  make  his  difcoveries  con- 
cerning our  firft  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they  may  be 
befl  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  walls  of  Taradife ;  his  fitting  in 
the  fliape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  w  hich  Itood  in  the  cen- 
ter of  it,  and  over-topped  all  the  other  trees  of  the  garden ;  his  ahght- 
ing  among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  fo  beautifully  reprefented  as 
playing  about  Adam  and  Eve  \  together  with  his  transforming  himfelf 
into  different  Hiapes,  in  order  to  hear  their  converfation;  are  circum- 
flances  that  give  an  agreeable  furprizc  to  the  reader,  and  are  devifed  witk 
great  art,  to  conned  that  feries  of  adventures  in  which  the  Poet  has  en- 
gaged this  great  artiticer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cormorant,  and  placing 
himfelf  on  the  tree  of  life,  feems  raifed  upon  that  paflage  in  the  Iliad, 
where  two  deities  aJ^  defcribed,  as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak  in 
the  fliape  of  vulturs. 

His  planting  himfelf  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in 
order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumltance  of  the 
fame  nature ;  as  his  flarting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wqjderfully  fine,  both 
in  the  literal  defcription,  and  in  the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it. 
His  anfwer  upon  his  being  difcovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account 
of  himfelf,  is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  chararter. 

Know  ye  not  then,  faid  Satan,  ftll'd  with  fcorn^ 
Know yc  not  me?  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
Fi^r  you,  there  fitting  where  you  durft  not  foar; 
Vol.  III.  S  f  rhe 
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Not  to  know  we  argues  your  felves  nnkiwji'»^ 
The  loivejl  of  your  throng ; 

Zephon\  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan^  is  exquifitdy 
graceful  and  moral  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief 
of  the  guardian  Angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Tarad'ife.  His  difdainful 
behaviour  on  this  occaiion  is  fo  remarkable  a  beauty,  that  the  moll  or- 
dinary reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it,  Gabriel^  difcovering  his  ap- 
proach at  a  diilance,  is  drawn  with  great  ftrength  and  livelinefs  of  ima- 
gination. 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Bafning  this  -way,  and  now  by  glimps  difcern- 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  Jhade  ; 
j4nd  'with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port. 
But  faded  fplendor  wan ;  who  by  his  gait 
^nd  fierce  demeanor  feems  the  Trince  of  Hell, 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  "without  contefl ; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds  vi.h  fentiments 
proper  for  the  occafion,  and  fuitable  to  the  perfons  of  the  two  fpeakers, 
Satan  s  cloathing  himfelf  with  Terror,  when  he  prepares  for  the  combat, 
is  truly  fublime,  and  at  leafl:  equal  to  Homers  defcription  of  Difcord  ce- 
lebrated by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are  both  repre- 
lented  with  their  feet  (landing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching 
above  the  clouds. 

JVhile  thus  he  fpi'ke,  th' angelic  fquadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  Jharpntng  in  mooned  horns      • 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  pointed  fpears,  &c. 

On  th"  other  fide,  Satan  alarm' d. 

Collecting  all  his  might  dilated  food 
Like  TenariflTor  Atlas  unremov'd. 
His  fiature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crefi 
Sat  Horror  plurnd; 

I  mull  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every  where  full  of  hints  and 
fometimes  Uteral  tranflations,  taken  from  the  greatell  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Poets.    But  this  I  may  referve  for  a  difcourfe  by  it  felf,  becaufe  I 

would 
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would  not  break  the  thread  of  thefe  Speculations,  that  are  defigned  for 
EHglij}?  readers,  with  fuch  refleftions  as  would  be  of  no  ufe  but  to  the 
Learned. 

I  muft  however  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  breaking  off  the  com- 
bat between  Gabriel  and  Sataity  by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  Scales 
in  heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homers  thought,  who  tells  us,  that 
before  the  battel  between  Heffor  and  AchtUes^  Jupiter  weighed  the 
event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  fcales.  The  reader  may  tee  the  whole  paiFage 
in  the  2 id  Iliad. 

Virgil^  before  the  lafl  decifive  combat,  dcfcribes  Jupiter  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  ucighing  the  fates  of  Tnrnus  and  Mneas.  Milton^  though 
he  fetched  this  beautiful  circumdancc  from  the  Iliad  and  ^Eneid^  does 
not  only  infert  it  as  a  poetical  Embellilhment,  like  the  Authors  above- 
mentioned  ;  but  makes  an  artful  ufe  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of 
his  Fable,  and  for  the  breaking  off  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors, 
who  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add, 
that  Milton  is  the  more  juilified  in  this  paffage,  as  we  tind  the  fame 
noble  Allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked'Princc,  fome  icw  hours 
before  he  was  afTaulted  and  llain,  is  faid  to  have  been  weighed  in  the 
fcales,  and  to  have  been  found  '■juanting. 

I  mull  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the  Machines,  that  VrieP'i 
gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon  a  fun-beam,  with  the  Poet's  device  to 
make  him  defcend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  Sun,  as  in  his  coming  from 
it,  is  a  prettinefs  that  might  have  been  admired  in  a  little  fanciful  Poet, 
but  feems  below  the  Genius  oi  Milton.  The  defcription  of  the  Holt  of 
armed  Angels  walking  their  nightly  round  in  Taradifcy  is  of  another- 
fpirit ; 

So  faying,  oh  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
'Daz-ling  the  Moon ; 

as  that  account  of  the  Hymns,  which  our  firft  Parents  ufed  to  hear  them 
fmg  in  thefe  their  midnight  walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and  inexpreflibly 
amufmg  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  »he  lall  place,  to  confider  the  parts  which  Mam  and  Eve 
aft  in  the  fourth  book.  The  defcription  of  them  as  they  Hril  appeared 
to  Satan,  is  cxquifitely  drawn,  and  fufficient  to  make  the  fallen  Angel 
gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  Allonifliment,  and  thofe  emotions  of  En- 
vy, in  which  he  is  reprefented. 

S  f  2  Tii,'9 
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Two  of  far  nobler  jhape  ere^i  and  tall, 
God-like  erc^,  'jvitb  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majefiy  feemd  lords  of  all. 
And  worthy  feenid,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  Jhon, 
Truth,  wifdom,  fan£iitude  fevere  and  pure  ; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd: 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed. 
For  foftnefs  /he  and  fweet  attractive  grace  ; 
He  for  God  only,  Jhe  for  God  in  him  : 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  fublime  dec  lard 
Abfoluterule-,  an d\i-^^c\n\kimQ  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Cluftring,  but  not  beneath  his  Jhoulders  broad : 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  her  fender  wajte 
Her  unadorned  golden  treffes  wore 
'Dif-JheveTd^  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  nor  Jhund  the  fight 
Of  God  or  Angels,  for  they  thought  no  ill  : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pafsd,  the  lovelieji  pair 
That  ever  fince  in  loves  embraces  met. 

There  is  a  fine  fpirit  of  Poetry  in  the  Lines  which  follow,  wherein 
they  are  defcribed  as  fitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the  fide  of  a  foun- 
tain, amidft  a  mixed  alTembly  of  animals. 

The  fpeeches  of  thefe  two  firft  Lovers  flow  equally  from  paflion  and 
fmcerity.  The  profeffions  they  make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  founded  on  truth.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  Gallan- 
tries of  Taradife. 

— -  When  Adam  firfi  of  Men 

Sole  partner  and  file  part  of  all  thefe  joys 

'Dearer  thy  felf  than  all ; 

But  let  us  ever  praife  him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task. 

To  prune  thofe  growing  plants  and  tend  thefe  flower Sy 

Which  were  it  toilfome,  yet  with  thee  were  fweet. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  reply  d,  O  thou  for  whom 
And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  flejh  of  thy  flejhy 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And 
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And  head,  what  thou  haft  /aid  is  juft  and  right. 

For  "JDe  to  him  indeed  all  praifes  owe 

And  daily  thanks,  I  chiefly  who,  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Traeminent  by  Jo  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  confort  to  fhy  felf  canft  no  where  find^  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve\  fpeech,  in  which  flie  gives  an  account 
of  her  felf  upon  her  firft  creation,  and  the  manner  in  which  fhe  was 
brought  to  Adam,  is  I  think  as  beautiful  a  palfage  as  any  in  Milton,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  Poet  whatfoever.  Thefe  palTages  are  all  worked 
off  with  fo  much  art,  that  they  arc  capable  of  pleafing  the  moft  delicate 
Reader,  without  offending  the  moft  fevcre. 

That  day  I  oft  remember ^  when  from  fleep,  &c. 

A  Poet  of  lefs  judgment  and  invention  than  this  great  Author,  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  filled  thefe  tender  parts  of  the  Poem 
with  fentiments  proper  for  a  flate  of  Innocence ;  to  have  defcribed  the 
warmth  of  love,  and  the  profefTions  of  it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole ; 
to  have  made  the  Man  fpeak  the  mofl  endearing  things,  without  defcend- 
ing  from  his  natural  dignity,  and  the  Woman  receiving  them  without 
departing  from  the  modefly  of  her  charafter  ;  in  a  word,  to  adjuft  the 
prerogatives  of  Wifdom  and  Beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other 
in  its  proper  force  and  lovelinefs.  This  mutual  fubordination  of  the 
two  fexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  Poem,  as  particularly  in  the 
fpeech  of  Eve  I  have  before-mentioned,  and  upon  the  conclufion  of  it 
in  the  following  lines. 

■    So  fpake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  furrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 
On  our  firft  father,  half  her  fwelling  breafi 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loofe  trejfes  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  fubmijfive  charms 
SmiVd  with  fuperiour  love, 

The  Poet  adds,  that  the  Devil  turned  away  with,  envy  at  the  fight  of 
fo  much  happinefs. 

*  We 
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\\'e  have  another  view  of  our  firft  Parents  in  their  evening  difcourfes, 
which  is  full  of  pleafing  images  and  fentiments  fuitable  to  their  condi- 
tion and  charafters.  The  fpeech  qf  Eve,  in  particular,  is  drelTed  up  in 
fuch  a  foft  and  natural  turn  of  words  and  fentiments,  as  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  admired. 

I  fliall  clofe  my  reflexions  upon  this  book,  vvhh  obferving  the  mafterljr 
tranfition  which  the  Poet  makes  to  their  evening  worihip,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

Thus  at  their  fl?adie  lodge  arriv'dy  both  Jlood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  op  en. sky  adord 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth  and  heatPn, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  Moons  refplendent  globe 
And  Jlarry  "Pole  :  Thou  alfo  mad'rt  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  theday,.C^f. 

Mod  of  the  modern  heroic  Poets  have  imitated  the  Ancients,  in  be- 
ginning a  fpeech  without  premifing,  that  the  perfon  faid  thus  or  thus;  but 
as  it  is  eafie  to  imitate  the  Ancients  in  the  omiilion  of  two  or  three 
words,  it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  fliall  not 
be  miffed,  and  that  the  fpeech  may  begin  naturally  without  them.  There 
is  a  fine  inflance  of  this  kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty  third  Chapter 
'  of  Longimis. 
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■Major  rerum  mthi  nafcttur  or  do,  Virg. 


WE  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book  how  the  evil  fpirit  pradlifed 
upon  Eve  as  fhe  lay  afleep,  in  order  to  infpire  her  with  thoughts 
of  vanity,  pride  and  ambition.  The  Author,  who  fhews  a  won- 
derful art  throughout  his  whole  Poem,  in  p'reparing  the  Reader  for  the 
feveral  occurrences  that  arife  in  it,  founds  upon  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumftance  the  firit  part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam  upon  his  awaking  finds 
Eve  Hill  afleep,  with  an  unufual  difcompofure  in  her  looks.  The  to- 
rture 
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Iture  in  which  he  regards  her,  is  defcribed  with  a  tendernefs  nor  to  be 
exprefTed,  as  the  Whifper  with  which  he  awakens  her,  is  the  foftefl  that 
ever  was  conveyed  to  a  Lover's  ear. 

His  wonder  was  to  find  nnwakend  Eve 
With  trejfes  difcomj^os' d,  and  glowing  cheeky 
As  thro'  tmquiet  reji :  he  on  his  fide 
Leaning  half-rais'd^  with  looks  of  cordialjove. 
Hung  over  her  enamour  dy  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which  whether  waking  or  ajleej>y 
Shot  forth  peculiar  Graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyr  us  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  foft  touching,  whijperd  thus :  Awake 
My  fairejiy  my  efpous  d,  my  latcft  found. 
Heaven  s  laft  beji  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake,  the  ?norning  Jhines,  and  the  frejh  field 
Calls  us,  we  lofe  the  fritne,  to  mark  how  Jpring 
Our  tended  Plants,  how  blows  the  Citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  Myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  Reed, 
How  Nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  Bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  fiweet. 
Such  whifpering  wakd  her,  but  with  fart  led  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  Jhe  /pake  : 
O  file  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repofe. 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  fee 
Thy  face,  and  morn  return  d' > 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the  conference  between  Adam 
and  Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in 
which  there  is  a  noble  fpirit  of  eallern  Poetry;  and  very  often  not  unlike 
what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of 
Solomon.  1  think  there  iS  no  queltion  but  the  Poet  in  the  preceding 
fpeech  remember'd  thofe  two  pall'ages  which  are  fpoken  on  the  like  oc- 
cafion,  and  fill'd  with  the  fame  pleaiing  images  of  Nature. 

My  beloved  J^ake,  and  faid  unto  me.  Rife  up,  my  Love,  my  fair -one, 
and  come  away ;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  paft,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  finging  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  ^teth 
forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good 
fmell.    Arife,  my  LovCy  jny  fair- one,  and  come  away. 

Comedy, 
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Come,  my  beloved^  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field ;  let  us  get  «/  early 
to  the  -vineyards,  let  us  fee  if  the  vine  flourijh,  whether  the  tender 
grape  appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth. 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that, 

Where  the  fapient  King 

He  Id, dalliance  with  his  fair  Eg}'ptian  ^<?tt/f, 

fliews  that  the  Poet  had  this  dehghtful  fcene  in  his  mind. 

Eve\  Dream  is  full  of  thofe  high  conceits  engendriug  pride,  which, 
we  are  told,  the  Devil  endeavoured  to  inftill  into  her.  Of  this  kind  is 
that  part  of  it  where  Ihe  fancies  her  felf  awakened  by  Adar/t  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines. 

fVhy  fleep'ft  thou  Eve  ?   now  is  the  pleafant  time. 
The  cool,  the  fUent,  fave  where  filence  yields 
To  the  night-war bltng  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fweeteft  his  love-labour  d  fong ;  now  reigns 
Full-orb' d  the  Moon,  and  with  more  pleajing  light 
Shadowy  fets  of  the  face  of  things  :  in  vain. 
If  none  regard.     Heanfn  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
JVhom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature's  defire. 
In  whofe  fight  all  things  joy,  with  ravijhment, 
Attraiied  by  thy  beauty  fiill  to  gaze  ! 

An  injudicious  Poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk  through  the  whole 
work,  in  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe  :  but  flattery  and  fallhood  are  not 
the  courtfliip  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  nor  be  heard  by  Eve  in  her 
rtate  of  Innocence,  excepting  only  in  a  Dream  produced  on  purpofe  to 
taint  her  Imagination.  Other  vain  fentiments  of  the  fame  kind  in  this 
relation  of  her  Dream,  will  be  obvious  to  ever'  reader.  Though  the 
Cataftrophe  of  the  Poem  is  finely  prefagcd  on  this  occafion,  the  parti- 
culars of  it  are  fo  artfully  ihad owed,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  Itory 
which  follows  in  the  ninth  book.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  though  the  vifion 
of  it  felf  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumftances  of  it  are  full  of  that 
wildnefs  and  inconfiltency  which  are  natural  to  a  Dream.  Adam,  con- 
formable to  his  fuperior  character  for  wil'dom,  inilrufts  and  comforts 
Eve  upon  this  occafion. 

^  chear'd  he  his  fair  fpoufe,  and  Jhe  ^.vas  chear'd. 
But  fileutly  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

From 
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From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  fioody 
Each  in  their  cryjial  Jliiicc,  he  e'er  they  fell 
Kifs'd,  as  the  gracious  Jigns  offweet  remorfe 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear' d  to  have  offended. 

The  morning  Hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  thofe  Pfalms, 
where,  in  the  overflowings  of  gratitude  and  praife,  the  Pfalmiit  calls  not 
only  upon  the  Angels,  but  upon  the  moll  confpicuous  parts  of  the  inani- 
mate Creation,  to  join  with  him  in  extolhng  their  common  Maker.  In- 
vocations of  this  nature  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God's  works, 
and  awaken  that  divine  enthufiafm,  which  is  fo  natural  to  devotion.  But 
if  this  calling  upon  the  dead  parts  of  Nature,  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind 
of  worfliip,  it  was  in  a  particular  manner  fuitable  to  our  rirlt  parents,  who 
had  the  creation  frefli  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  fcen  the  various 
difpenfations  of  Providence,  nor  confcquently  could  be  acquainted  with 
thole  many  topicks  of  praife  which  might  aitbrd  matter  to  the  devo- 
tions of  their  poitcrity.  I  need  not  remark  the  beautiful  fpirit  of  Poe- 
try, which  runs  through  this  whole  Hymn,  nor  the  holinefs  of  that  rc- 
folution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  thofe  fpeeches  which  ai-e  affigncd  to  the 
perfons  in  this  poem,  I  proceed  to  the  dcfcription  which  the  Poet  gives 
of  Raphael.  His  departure  from  before  the  throne,  and  his  flight 
through  the  choirs  of  Angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As  Milton  everywhere 
fills  his  Poem  with  circumltanccs  that  are  marvellous  and  aftonifliing,  he 
defcribes  the  gate  of  heaven  as  framed  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  ope- 
ned of  it  felf  upon  the  approach  of  the  Angel  who  was  to  pafs  through  it. 


'Till  at  the  gate 


Of  Heav'n  arrivd,  the  gate  fclf-opcnd  wide. 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work 
divine  the  fovereign  archite^  had  framed. 

The  Poet  here  feems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  pafTages  in  the 
18th  Iliad,  as  that  in  particular,  where,  fpeaking  o{  Vulcan,  Homer  f-iys, 
that  he  had  made  twenty  Tripodcs  running  on  golden  wheels;  which 
upon  occafion,  might  go  of  themfelvcs  to  the  allembly  of  the  Gods,  and' 
when  there  was  no  more  ufe  for  them,  return  again  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer  very  feverely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  T)a- 
cier  has  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine, 
whether  in  this  particular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lofe  fi^ht 
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of  the  probable.  As  the  miraculous  workmanfhip  of  Milton's  gates  is 
not  fo  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  Tripodes^  fo  I  am  perfuaded  he  would 
not  have  mentioned  it,  had  not  he  been  fupported  in  it  by  a  pafFage  in 
the  Scripture,  which  fpeaks  of  wheels  in  Heaven  that  had  hfe  in  them^ 
and  moved  of  themfelves,  or  flood  ftill,  in  conformity  with  the  Cheru- 
bims,  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  queltion  but  Milton  had  this  circumllance  in  his  thoughts, 
becaufe  in  the  following  book  he  defcribes  the  chariot  of  the  Mejpah 
with  living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  EzekiePs  vifion. 

Forth  rujyd  with  whirlwind  found 

The  chariot  of  paternal  ^Deity^ 

Flajhing  thick  flames^  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 

It  felf  inflin^t  with  fpirit 

I  queftion  not  but  Bojfn,  and  the  two  'Daciers-,  who  are  for  vindica- 
ting every  thing  that  is  cenfured  in  Homer,  by  fomething  parallel  in  holy 
Writ,  would  have  been  very  well  pleafed  had  they  thought  of  confront- 
ing Vulcan's  Tripodes  with  Ezekiel's  wheels. 

Raphael's  defcent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  perfon,  is  repre- 
■fented  in  very  lively  colours.  Several  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lifh  Poets  have  given  a  loofe  to  their  imaginations  in  the  defcription  of 
Angels :  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  fo  finely  drawn, 
and  fo  conformable  to  the  notions  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture, 
as  this  in  Milton.  After  having  fet  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage, 
and  reprefented  him  as  alighting  upon  the  earth,  the  Poet  concludes  his 
defcription  with  a  circumftance,  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined 
with  the  greatefl  flrength  of  fancy. 

Like  Maia's  fon  he  food, 

Andfoook  his  plumes,  that  heav'nly  fragrance  flfd 
Ihe  circuit  wide. 

Raphaels  reception  by  the  guardian  Angels ;  his  pafEng  through  the 
wildernefs  of  fweets;  his  diflant  appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces 
that  Poetry  is  capable  of  beftowing.  The  Author  afterwards  gives  us  a 
particular  defcription  of  Eve  in  her  domeilick  employments. 

So  faying,  with  difpatchful  looks  in  hafte 
She  turns,  on  hefpitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  chufe  for  delicacy  be  ft. 
What  order,  fo  contrived,  as  not  to  mix 
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Tajfes,  not  well  join  d,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Tajfe  after  tafte,  upheld  '•ji'itb  kindlieji  change ; 
Befiirs  her  tben^  &c. ■ 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  fame  book,  the  fubjddl  is  only  the 
houfeaifry  of  our  firft  parent,  it  is  fet  off  with  fo  many  plealing  images 
and  itrong  exprelllons,  as  make  it  none  of  the  leaft  agreeable  parts  in 
this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majefty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  fubmiflive  be- 
haviour to  the  fuperior  Being,  who  had  vouchfafed  to  be  his  gueft ;  the 
folemn  Hail  which  the  Angel  bedows  upon  the  Mother  of  mankindt 
with  the  figure  of  Eve  miniilring  at  the  table,  are  circumflances  which 
d^eferve  to  be  admired. 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  fuitableto  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
to  that  charader  of  a  fociable  fpirit,  with  which  the  Author  has  fo  judi- 
ciouily  introduced  him.  He  had  received  inltrudions  to  converfe  with 
Adam,  as  one  friend  converfes  with  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  contriving  his  delhudion:  accordingly  he  is  reprefent- 
cd  as  fitting  down  at  a  table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Ta- 
radife.  The  occafion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  difcourfe  on  the  food 
of  Angels.  After  having  thus  entered  into  converfation  with  man  upon 
more  indifferent  fubjeds,  he  warns  hhn  of  his  obedience,  and  makes  a 
natural  tranfition  to  the  hiftory  of  that  fallen  Angel,  who  was  employed 
in  the  circumvention  of  our  firfl  Parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monfieur  Bojfus  method  in  my  firfl  paper  on  Milton^ 
I  fliould  have  dated  the  aftion  of  Taradife  Lofi  from  the  beginning  of 
i?<?/'/j<7f/'s  fpeech  in  this  book,  as  he  fuppofes  the  aftion  of  the  ALncid 
to  begin  in  the  fecond  book  of  that  Poem.  I  could  alledge  many  rea- 
fons  for  my  drawing  the  adiion  of  the  y£«<'/W  rather  from  its  immediate 
beginning  in  the  firll  book,  than  from  its  remote  beginning  in  the  fecond  ; 
and  (hew  why  I  have  confidered  the  {kicking  of  Troy  as  an  Epifode,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be 
a  dry  unentertaining  piece  of  Criticifm,  and  perhaps  unneceffary  to  thofe 
who  have  read  my  firit  paper,  I  ihall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  Which-ever  of 
the  notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's  Adion  is  preferved  according  to 
either  of  them ;  whether  we  confider  the  Fall  of  man  in  its  immediate 
beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the  refolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  Coun- 
cil, or  in  its  more  remote  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the  firlt  revolt 
of  the  Angels  in  heaven.  The  occafion  which  Milton  afligns  for  this 
revolt,  as  it  is  founded  on  hints  in  Holy  Writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of 
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fome  great  writers,  fo  it  was  the  moft  proper  that  the  Poet  could  have 
made  ufe  of. 

The  Revolt  in  heaven  is  defcribed  with  great  force  of  imagination, 
and  a  fine  variety  of  circumftances.  The  learned  Reader  cannot  but  be 
pleafed  with  the  Poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the  laft  of  the  following 
lines. 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  North 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  feat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazitig,  as  a  mount 
Rais'don  a  mount,  '■j)ith  pyramids  and  tow' rs 
From  diatnond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  'Palace  of  great  Lucifer,  {fo  call 
That  Jirnflure  in  the  diale[i  of  men 
Interpreted^ 

Homer  mentions  perfons  and  things,  which  he  tells  us  in  the  language 
of  the  Gods  are  called  by  different  names  from  thofe  they  go  by  in  the 
language  of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  ufual  judgment  in 
this  particular  place,  wherein  he  has  likewife  the  authority  of  Scripture 
to  juftify  him.  The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  Spirit  that  in 
this  infinite  holl  of  Angels  preferved  his  Allegiance  to  his  Maker,  ex- 
hibits to  us  a  noble  moral  of  religious  Singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  Se- 
raph breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth  of  fentiments  and  exprelli- 
ons,  as  the  charafter  which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous 
fcorn  and  intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  virtue. »'  The  Author  doubt- 
lefs  defigned  it  as  a  pattern  to  thofe  who  live  among  mankind  in  their 
prefent  Hate  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

So  fpake  the  Seraph  AhdCitX,  faithful  found 
'Among  the  faithlefs,  faithful  only  he^ 
Among  innumerable  falfe,  unmoved, 
Unjhaken,  nnfeduc'd,  unterrify'd'. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal: 
Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  f(£jerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  confiant  mindy 
Though  flngle.     From  amidfl  them  forth  he  pafs'd. 
Long  way  through  hoji He  fcorn,  which  he  fujiain'd 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught; 
And  with  retorted  fcorn  his  back  he  tunid 
On  thofe  proud  tow' rs  to  fwift  deJiruBion  doomed. 

'     Saturday, 
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N°  333-        Saturday,  March  22. 


•Vocat  in  certamma  dwos.  Virg. 


WE  are  now  entring  upon  the  fixth  book  of  Taradife  Loji,  in 
which  the  Poet  defcribes  the  battel  of  Angels ;  having  raifed 
his  reader's  expedation,  and  prepared  him  for  it  by  feveral  paf- 
fages  in  the  preceding  books.  I  omitted  quoting  thefe  pafFages  in  my 
obfervations  on  the  former  books,  having  purpofely  referved  them  for 
the  opening  of  this,  the  fubjeft  of  which  gave  occafion  to  them.  The 
Author's  imagination  was  fo  inflamed  with  this  great  fcene  of  Adion, 
that  wherever  he  fpeaks  of  it,  he  rifes,  if  pofTible,  above  himfelf.  Thus 
where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poem : 

: — Him  the  Almighty  fower 

Hurrd  headlong  flaming  from  th"  Ethereal  sky^ 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combuftion^  down 
To  bottomlefs  Tcrdition^  there  to  dij^ell 
In  Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durft  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

We  have  likewife  feveral  noble  hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  conference, 

O  Trince,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  'Powers, 

That  led  th'  imbattel'd  Seraphim  to  war. 

Too  well  I  fee  and  me  the  dire  evenf. 

That  with  fad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 

Hath  loft  us  Hcav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  Hofl 

In  horrible  deft  ruction  Liid  thus  low. 

But  fee  the  angry  P^'idor  has  recalled 

His  Minifters  of  vengeance  and purfuit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  :  the  fulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  iu  fivrm,  o'er  blown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  furge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of 
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Of  Heaven  receiv'd  us  fallings  and  the  thunder 
JVingd  "Ji'itb  red  lightning  and  imj^etuous  ragCy 
'Perhaps  hath  fpent  his  Jhafts,  and  ceafes  now 
To  belloixj  through  the  vaji  and  boundlefs  deep. 

There  are  feveral  other  very  fublime  images  on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  the 
lirlt  book,  as  alfo  in  the  fecond. 

What  when  '■jje  fled  amain.,  pur  flu  d  and  flrook 
With  Heavns  aflliifing  thunder,  and  be  fought 
The  deep  to  /belter  us ;  this  Hell  then  fleenid 
A  refluge  flro?n  thofle  wounds 

In  fliort,  the  Poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of  this  battel  but  in  fuch 
images  of  greatnefs  and  terror  as  are  fuitable  to  the  fubjeft.  Among  fe- 
veral others,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  paflage,  where  the  Power,  who 
is  defcribed  as  prefiding  over  the  Chaos,  fpeaks  in  the  third  book. 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old 

With  flauWy'ingflpeech,  andviflage  incompos'd, 

Anfljverd,  I  know  thee,  flranger,  who  thou  art. 

That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  ofl  late 

Made  head  againfl  Heaven's  King,  thd'  overthrown, 

I  flaw  and  heard;  for  fuch  a  numerous  hoft 

Fled  not  in  fllence  through  the  frighted  deep 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  .%\ 

Confuflon  worfle  confounded ;  and  Heav'iis  gates 

Tourd  out  by  millions  her  vi^orious  bands 

Prnflning ' 

■It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and  ftrength  of  imagination, 
to  fill  this  battel  with  fuch  circumfhnces  as  fliould  raife  and  aflonifli  the 
mind  of  the  reader ;  and  at  the  fame  time  an  exaftnefs  of  judgment,  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear  light  or  trivial.  Thofe  who  look 
into  Homer,  are  furprized  to  find  his  battels  flill  rifing  one  above  another, 
and  improving  in  horror,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton  s  fight 
of  Angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  fame  beauty.  It  is  ufhered  in  with  fuch 
ligns  of  wrath,  as  are  fuitable  to  Omnipotence  incenfed.  The  firft  en- 
gagement is  carried  on  under  a  oope  of  fire,  occafioned  by  the  flights  of 
mnumerable  burning  darts  and  arrows  which  are  difcharged  from  either 
holt.  The  fecond  onfet  is  flill  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled  with  thofe 
artificial  thunders,  which  feem  to  make  the  vidory  doubtful,  and  produce 
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a  kind  of  confternation  even  in  the  good  Angels.  Tiiis  is  followed  by 
the  tearing  up  of  mountains  and  promontories ;  'till,  in  the  lafl  place,  the 
Meffiah  comes  forth  in  the  fulnefs  of  majefty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of 
his  appearance,  amidit  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flallies  of  his 
lightnings,  and  the  noife  of  his  chariot-wheels,  is  defcribed  with  the  ut- 
moft  flights  of  human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  tirfl  and  lafl  day's  engagement  which  does  not 
appear  natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  Ideas  mofl  readers  would 
conceive  of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  Angels. 

The  fecond  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  llartle  an  imagination,  which 
has  not  been  raifed  and  qualified  for  fuch  a  defcription,  by  the  reading  of 
the  antient  Poets,  and  oi' Homer  in  particular.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
bold  thought  in  our  author,  to  alcribe  the  firft  ufe  of  artillery  to  the  re- 
bel-Angels. But  as  fuch  a  pernicious  invention  may  be  well  fuppofed  to 
have  proceeded  from  fuch  authors,  fo  it^  entered  very  properly  into  the 
thoughts  of  that  Being,  who  is  all  along  defcribed  as  afpiring  to  the  ma- 
jefty  of  his  maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  inllrumcnts  he  could 
have  made  ufe  of  to  imitate  thofe  thunders,  that  in  all  Poetry,  both  fa- 
cred  and  profane,  are  feprefented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty.  The 
tearing  up  of  the  hills,  was  not  altogether  fo  daring  a  thought  as  the  for- 
mer. We  are,  in  fome  meafure,  prepared  for  fuch  an  incident  by  the  de- 
fcription of  the  Giant's  war,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  antient  Po- 
ets. What  dill  made  this  circumflance  the  more  proper  for  the  Poet's 
ufe,  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  Giant's  war, 
which  makes  fo  great  a  noife  in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the  fublimell 
defcription  in  Hejiod'^  works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this  very 
tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  Angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  confider  with  what  judgment  Mil- 
toriy  in  this  narration,  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is  mean  ;ind  trivial  in 
the  defcriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Gr^^^  Poets;    and,    a'  chi  fame  time, 
improved  every  great  hint  which  he  met  with  in  theii  works  upon  this 
fubjed.      Homer  in  that  pafTiige,    which  Longinus  has  celebrsited  for  its 
fublimenefs,  and  which 0^7^  and  Virgil  have  copied  after  hiai,   tells  us, 
that  the  Giants  threw  Ofa  upon  Olympus^    and  Telion  upon  OJTa.     He 
adds  an  epithet  to  Telion  (&i'i';c?i'?yAAci)  which  very  much  fwellS  the  Idea, 
by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's  imagination  all  the  woods  that  grew  upon 
it.     There  is  further  a  great  beauty  in  his  fingling  out  by  name  thefe 
three  remarkable  mountains,  fowell  known  to  i\\c  Greeks.      This  lafl  is 
fuch  a  beauty  as  the  fcene  of  Mi/ton's  w^ar  could  not  poilibly  furnilh  him 

with, 
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with.  Claudian^  in  his  fragment  upon  the  Giants  war,  has  given  full 
fcope  to  that  wildnefs  of  imagination  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells 
us,  that  the  Giants  tore  up  whole  Illands  by  the  roots,  and  threw  them 
at  the  Gods.  He  defcribes  one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up  Lemnos 
in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies,  with  all  Vitlcatfs  fliop  in  the 
midll  of  it.  Another  tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river  Eyiipeus,  which 
ran  down  the  fides  of  it;  but  the  Poet,  not  content  to  defcribe  him 
with  this  mountain  upon  his  ilioulders,  tells  us  that  the  river  flowed  down 
his  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  polture.  It  is  vilible  to  every  judicious 
reader,  that  fuch  Ideas  favour  more  of  burlefque,  than  of  the  fublime. 
They  proceed  from  a  wantonnefs  of  imagination,  and  rather  divert  the 
mind  than  altonifh  it.  ^  Milton  has  taken  every  thing  that  is  fublime  in 
thefe  feveral  paflages,  and  compofes  out  of  them  the  following  great 
image. 

From  their  foundations  lofffning  to  and  fro^ 
They  pluck  d  the  feated  hills  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  tvatcrs,  'woods;  and  by  the Jhaggy  tops 
IJp- lifting  bore  them  in  their  hands 

We  have  the  full  majefly  of  Homer  in  this  lliort  defcription,  improved 
by  the  imagination  of  Claudian,  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  defcription  of  the  fallen  Angels  feeing  the 
promontories  hanging  over  their  heads  in  fuch  a  dreadful  manner,  with 
the  other  numberlefs  beauties  in  this  book,  which  are  fo  confpicuous» 
that  they  cannot  efcape  the  notice  of  the  mofl  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  fo  many  wonderful  Itrokes  of  Poetry  in  this  book, 
and  fuch  a  variety  of  fublime  ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to 
have  given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  this  paper.  Befides  that, 
I  find  it  in  a  great  meafure  done  to  my  hand  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Rof- 
common's  Ellay  on  translated  Poetry.  I  fhnll  refer  my  Reader  thither  for 
fome  of  the  malter-llrokes  in  the  fixth  book  of  'Paradife  Loft,  though 
at  the  fame  time  there  are  many  others  which  that  noble  Author  has 
not  taken  notice  of 

Milton,  notwithfianding  the  fublirac  genius  he  was  matter  of,  has  in 
this  book  'drawn  to  his  adiilance  all  the  helps  he  could  meet  with  among 
the  antient  Poets,  The  fword  of  Michael,  which  makes  fo  great  a  ha- 
voc among  the  bad  Angels,  was  given  him,  u'e  are  told,  out  of  the  ar- 
mory of  God. 

But  the  f-jjord 

Of  Michael  from  the  armory  of  Cod  Was 
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IFas  given  him  tC'mfer'd  fo,  t}>at  neither  keen 

Nor  folid  might  rejijl  that  edge :  it  met  , 

The  fword  of  Satan  with  jleef  force  (0  finite 

'Defc  en  dingy  and  in  half  cut  jheer 

This  paflage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  Poet  tells  us, 
that  the  fword  of  JEneas,  which  was  given  him  by  a  Deity,  broke 
into  pieces  the  fword  of  Turnus,  which  came  from  a  mortal  forge.  As 
the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  fo  by  the  way  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
bellowing  on  a  man  who  is  favoured  by  heaven  fuch  an  allegorical  wea- 
pon, is  very  conformable*  to  the  old  eallern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only 
Homer  has  made  ufe  of  it,  but  we  find  the  fe-ji'ijh  Hero  in  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  who  had  fought  the  battels  of  the  chofen  people  with  fo 
much  glory  and  fuccefs,  receiving  in  his  dream  a  fword  from  the  hand 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  paiTage,  wherein  Satan  is  de- 
fcribed  as  wounded  by  the  fword  of  Michael,    is  in  imitation  of  Horner. 

The  griding  fiL'ord '■jjith  difcontinmus  wound 
T^afsd  through  him,  but  th'  etherial  fubflance  clos'd 
Not  long  divifible,  and  from  the  gajh 
A  fir  earn  of  neEiarous  humour  ifuing  flow  d 
Sanguine,  fuch  as  celcjiialjpirits  msiy  bleedy 
And  all  his  armour  flain'd ^— 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  fame  manner,  that  upon  'Diomedes  wounding  the 
Gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an  Ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood, 
which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands;  and  that  though  .the  pain  was 
exquiiitely  great,  the  wound  foon  clofed  up  and  healed  in  thofe  Beings 
\i\iO  are  veiled  with  immortality. 

I  quellion  not  but  Milton  in  his  defcription  of  his  furious  Moloch  flying 
from  the  battel,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he  had  received,  had 
his  eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad;  who,  upon  his  being  wounded,  is  repre- 
fented  as  retiring  out  of  the  tight,  and  making  an  outcry  louder  than  that 
of  a  whole  army  when  it  begins  the  charge.  Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  who  were  engaged  in  a  general  battel,  were  terrified  on 
each  fide  with  the  bellowing  of  this  wounded  Deity.  The  Reader  will 
eafily  obferve  how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of  this  image,  without 
running  into  the  ridicule  of  it. 


-Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 


And  with  fierce  enfigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Vol.  m.  U  u  Of 
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Of  Moloc  furious  King^  'V!)ho  him  defyd. 
And  at  bis  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten  d,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrain' d  his  tongue  blaffhemous ;  but  anon 
T>o'wn  cloven  to  the  waftcy  with  /hatter' d  arms 
And  uncouth  fain  fled  bellowing — 

Milton  has  likewife  raifed  his  delcription  in  this  book  with  many  ima- 
ges taken  out  of  the  poetical  parts  of  fcripture.  The  Meffiah's  chariot, 
as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon  a  vifion  of  Ezekiel^  who, 
as  Grotius  obferves,  has  very  much  in  him  of  Homers  fpirit  in  the  poeti- 
cal parts  of  his  prophecy. 

The  following  lines  in  that  glorious  commiffion  which  is  given  the 
Meffiah  to  extirpate  the  hoft  of  rebel  Angels,  is  drawn  from  a  fublime 
pafTage  in  the  pfalms. 

Qo  then  thou  Mightieft  in  thy  Father's  might 
Afcend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  Jljake  Heav'ns  bafls,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 
My  boWf  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms. 
Gird  on  thy  fword  on  thy  puijfant  thigh. 

The  Reader  will  eafily  difcover  many  other  flroaks  of  the  fame  nature. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  Milton  had  heated  his  imagination  with  the 
fight  of  the  Gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entred  upon  this  engagement  of 
the  Angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  fcene  of  Men,  Heroes,  and  Gods 
mixed  together  in  battel.  Mars  animates  the  contending  armies,  and 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  diftindly  amidfl  all 
the  fliouts  and  confufion  of  the  fight.  Jupiter  at  the  fame  time  thun- 
ders over  their  heads ;  while  Neptune  raifes  fuch  a  tempeft,  that  the 
whole -field  of  battel  and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  lliake  about  them. 
The  Poet  tells  us,  that  Tluto  himfelf,  whofe  habitation  was  in  the  very 
center  of  the  earth,  was  fo  aflfrjghted  at  the  fliock,  that  he  leaped  from 
his  throne.  Homer  afterwards  defcribes  Vulcan  as  pouring  down  a  itorm 
of  fire  upon  the  ri^er  Xanthus,  and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock  ztMars\ 
who,  he  tells  us,  covered  feven  acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battel  of  the  Gods  every  thing  that 
is  great  and  terrible  in  nature,  Milton  has  filled  his  fight  of  good  and 
bad  Angels  with  all  the  like  circumftances  of  horror.  The  f!iout  of  ar- 
mies, and  ratling  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the  thunder,   are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift 

.  up 
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up  the  reader's  Imagination,  and  give  him  a  fuitable  idea  of  fo  great  an 
adion.  With  what  art  has  the  Poet  reprefcnted  the  whole  body  of  the 
earth  trembUng,  even  before  it  was  created. 

All  Heaven  refounded,  and  had  Earth  been  then^ 
All  Earth  had  to  its  center  fl.wok 

In  how  fublime  .and  juft  a  manner  does  he  afterwards  defcribe  the 
whole  Heaven  fliaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Meiliah's  chariot,  with 
that  exception  of  the  throne  of  God  ? 

'Wilder  his  burning  wheels 

The  fiedfafi  Emp^Tcan  jhoo^  throughout t 
All  but  the  throne  it  felf  x>f  God — ■ 

Notwithflanding  the  Mefliiih  appears  cloathed  with  fo  much  terror  and 
majefty,  the  Poet  has  Hill  found  means  to  make  his  Readers  conceive  an 
idea  of  him  beyond  what  he  himfelf  was  able  to  defcribe. 

Tet  half  his  ftrcngth  he  put  not  forth,  but  checkt 
His  thunder  in  mid  volly,  for  he  meant 
Not  to  dejiroy,  but  root  them  ant  of  Heavu. 

In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  wasfo  great  in  it  felf,  and  foftrength- 
ened  by  all  the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  book  every  way  equal 
to  his  fubjefl,  which  was  the  molt  fubUme  that  could  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  a  Poet.  As  he  knew  all  the  arts  of  affefling  the  mind,  he 
knew  it  was  neceflary  to  give  it  certain  refling-places  and  opportunities 
of  recovering  it  felf  from  time  to  time:  he  has  therefore  with  great  ad- 
drefs  interfperfed  feveral  fpeeches,  refledions,  fimilitudes,  and  the  like 
reliefs,  to  divcrfifie  his  narration,  and  eafe  the  attention  of  the  Reader, 
that  he  might  come  frefli  to  his  great  aftion ;  and  by  fuch  a  contrail  oi 
ideas,  have  a  more  lively  tafte  of  the  nobler  parts  of  his  defcription. 


U  u  2  Saturday^ 
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JJt  fj'is  exordia  pr'tmis 

Omnia^  ct  tpfe  tener  Mundt  concrever'tt  orhis. 

Turn  durare  folum  et  dtfcludere  Nerea  ponto 

Coeperitj  et  rerum  pqullatim  fumere  format,  Virg. 


ONGINVS  has  obferved,  that  there  may  be  a  loftinefs  in  fen- 
timents,  where  there  is  no  paflion,  and  brings  inftances  out  of  an- 
tient  Authors  to  fupport  this  his  opinion.     The  pathetic,  as  that 
great  Critic  obferves,  may  animate  and  inflame  the  fublime,  but  is  not 
efTential  to  it.     Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
that  thofe  who  excel  moil  in  ftirring  up  th'e  paffions,  very  often  want 
the  talent  of  writing  in  the  great  and  fublime   manner;  and  fo  on  the 
contrary.  Milton  has  fhewn  himfelf  a  Mafter  in  both  thefe  ways  of  writ- 
ing.   The  feventh  book,   which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  that  fublime  which  is  not  mixt  and  worked  up  with  paffion. 
The  Author  appears  in  a  kind  of  compofed  and  fedate  majeily  ;    and 
though  the  fentiments  do  not  give  fo  great  an  emotion  as  thofe  in  the 
former  book,  they  abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.    The  lixth  book, 
like  a  troubled  ocean,  reprefents  greatnefs  in  confufion ;    the  feventh  af- 
fefts  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the 
Reader,  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like  tumult  or  agitation. 

The  Critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  for 
fucceeding  in  the  fublime  way  of  writing,  propofes  to  his  Reader,  that 
he  fhould  imitate  the  mod  celebrated  Authors  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and  been  engaged  in  works  of  the  fame  nature  ;  as  in  particular 
that  if  he  writes  on  a  poetical  fubjeft,  he  Ihould  confider  how  Homer 
would  have  fpoken  on  fuch  an  occafion.  By  this  means  one  great  Genius 
often  catches  the  flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his  fpirit  without 
copying  fervilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thoufand  fhining  pafiages  in 
Virgily  whkh  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer, 

Milton, 
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Milton^  though  his  own  natural  ftrength  of  Genius  was  capable  of  fur- 
niftiing  out  a  perfeft  work,  has  doubtlefs  very  much  raifed  and  ennobled 
his  conceptions,  by  fuch  an  imitation  as  that  which  Longinus  has  recom- 
mended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  fix  days  works,  the 
Poet  received  but  very  few  aflHtances  from  heathen  writers,  who  were 
Itrangers  to  the  wonders  of  Creation.  But  as  there  are  many  glorious 
flrokes  of  Poetry  upon  this  fubjed  in  holy  Writ,  the  Author  has  num- 
berlefs  allufions  to  them  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  book.  The 
great  Critic  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  an  heathen,  has  taken  no- 
tice of  the  fublime  manner  in  which  the  Law-giver  of  the  Jeiz^s  has  de- 
fcribed  the  Creation  in  the  firil  chapter  of  Genejis  ;  and  there  are  many 
other  paffages  in  Scripture,  which  rife  up  in  the  l^ime  majefty,  where  this 
fubjert  is  touched  upon.  MUton  has  fliewn  his  judgment  very  remarka- 
bly, in  making  ufe  of  fuch  of  thefe  as  were  proper  for  his  Poem,  and  in 
duly  qualifying  thofe  high  ftrains  of  eaflern  Poetry,  which  were  fuited  to 
Readers  whoie  imaginations  were  fet  to  an  higher  pitch,  than  thofe  of 
colder  climates. 

Mafns  Speech  to  the  Angel,  wherein  he  dcfircs  an  account  of  what 
had  palled  within  the  Regions  of  Nature  before  the  Creation,  is  very 
great  and  folcmn.  The  following  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  the 
day  is  not  too  far  fpent  for  him  to  enter  upon  fuch  a  fubjedt,  are  exqui- 
fite  in  their  kind. 

.And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  though  Jieef^  f^fpenfe  in  Heav'n 
Held  by  thy  'voice.,  thy  potent  voice  he  hearsy 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation^  &c.* 

The  Angel's  encouraging  our  firft  Parents  in  a  modeft  purfuit  after 
Knowledge,  with  the  caules  which  he  nfligns  for  the  Creation  of  the 
world,  arc  very  jull  and  beautiful.  The  MeJJiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are 
told  in  Scripture,  the  worlds  were  made,  comes  forth  in  the  power  of 
his  Father,  furvounded  with  an  Hoft  of  Angels,  and  cloathed  with  fuch  • 
a  Majcity  as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a  work,  which,  according  to 
our  conceptions,  appears  the  utmoll  exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What 
a  beautiful  defcription  has  our  Author  raifed  upon  that  hint  in  one  of 
the  Prophets  ;  /lad  behold  there  came  four  Chariots  out  from  between 
two  Mountains,  and  the  Mountains  were  Mountains  of  Brafs. 

About 
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About  his  chat'iot  numherlcfs  iverepourd 
Cherub  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  tlM^ones^ 
And  'vh'tues,  "dinged  fp'tr its y  and  chariots  i^^ingd^ 
From  the  armoury  of  Gody  '•jvhere  Jtand  of  old 
Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodgd 
Again  ft  a  foLeinn  day,  harneft  at  hand ; 
Celeftial  equipage ;  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous^  for  within  them  fpirit  livd 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heav'n  open  d  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  found 
On  golden  hinges  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  thefe  chariots  of  God,  and  of  thefe 
gates  of  Heaven,  and  Ihall  here  only  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  fame 
idea  of  the  latter  as  opening  of  themfelves,  though  he  afterwards  takes 
off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Hours  firfl  of  all  removed  thofe  pro- 
digious heaps  of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  Poem  more  fublime  than  the 
defcription  which  follows,  where  the  Melliah  is  reprefented  at  the  head 
of  his  Angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  Chaos,  calming  its  confufion, 
riding  into  the  midft  of  it,  and  drawing  the  firft  out-line  of  the  Crea- 


\ 


tion. 


On  heav'nly  ground  they  ftood,  and  from  the /hore 
They  view'd  the  vaft  immeafurable  abyfs 
Outrageous  as  afea,  dark,  wafteful,  wild, 
^Op  from  the  bottom  turnd  by  furious  winds 
And  furging  waves,  as  mountains  to  ajfault 
Heavns  height,  and  with  the  center  mix  the  pole. 

Silence  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace. 
Said  then  th'omnijic  word,  your  difcord  end: 

Nor  ftaid,  but  on  the  wings  of  Cherubim 
^p- lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
Followed  in  bright  proceffion  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 
Then  ftaid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compajfes,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal ftorcy  to  circumfcribe 

This 
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This  univerfe,  and  all  created  things  : 
One  foot  he  center  d,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  v  aft  profundity  obfcurCy 
And  faidy  Thus  far  exteHd,Hhusfar  thy  bounds  y 
This  be  thy  juft  circumference^  0  JForld. 

The  thought  of.  "the  golden  compaires  is  conceived  altogether  in  Ho~ 
mer%  fpirit,    and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this  wonderful  defcription. 
Homery  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Gods,    afcribes  to  them  feveral  arms  and 
inftruments  with  the  fame  greatnefs  of  imagination.     Let  the  Reader  on- 
ly perufe  the  defcription  of  Minervas  yEgisy  or  Buckler,    in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  with  her  fpear  which  would  overturn  whole  fquadrons, 
and  her  helmet  that  was  fufficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an 
hundred  cities:   the  golden  compafles  in  the  above-mentioned  pafliige  ap- 
pear a  very  natural  inlhument  in  the  hand  of  him,    whom  T/ato  fome- 
where  calls  the  T>ivine  Geometrician.      As  Poetry  delights  in  cloathing 
abftraded  Ideas  in  allegories  and  fcnfible  imJiges,    we  find  a  magnificent 
defcription  of  the  Creation  formed  after  the  fame  manner  in  one  of  the 
Prophets,  wherein  he  defcribes  the  Almighty  Architcft  as  meafuring  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meeting  out  the  heavens  with  his  fpan, 
comprehending  the  dull  of  the  earth  in  a  meafure,  weighing  the  mount- 
ains in  fcales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.     Another  of  themdefcribing  the 
Supreme  Being  in  this  great  work  of  Creation,   rcprcfcnts  him  as  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  llretchinga  line  upon  it.     And  in  ano- 
ther place  as  garnifliing  the  Heavens,  ftretching  out  the  North  over  the 
empty  place,  and  hangingthe  Earth  upon  nothing.  This  laft  noble  thought 
Milton  has  exprelfed  in  the  following  verfc. 

And  Earth  felf-balancd  on  her  center  hung. 

The  beauties  of  defcription  in  this  book  lie  fo  very  thick,  that  it  is 
impofFible  to  enumerate  them  in  this  paper.  The  Poet  has  employed  on 
them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  The  feveral  great  fcenes  of  the 
Creation  rife  up  to  view  one  after  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
reader  feems  prefent  at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  aflill  among  the 
choirs  of  Angels,  who  are  the  fpeftators  of  it.  How  glorious  is  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  firll  day. 

■  Thus  '■J!)as  the  fir  ft  day  Ev'tt  and  Morn, 


Nor  paft  uncclebratedy  nor  unfung 

By  the  celeftial  choirSf  when  orient  light 

Exhaling 
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Exhaling  frjl  from  darknefs  they  beheld-^ 

Birth- day  of  Heavn  and  Earth ;  isjith  joy  and  fl) out 

The  holloiv  univerfal  orb  they  filfd. 

We  have  the  fame  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third  day;  when  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made. 

'Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent^  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds^  their  tops  afcend  the  sky: 
So  high  'as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills ,  fo  low 
'Doisjn  funk  a  hollo'-ju  bottom  broad  and  deepy 
Capacious  bed  ofiz^aters 

We  have  alfo  the  rifmg  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  defcribed  in  this 
day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  Graces  that  other  Poets  have  la- 
viflied  on  their  defcription  of  the  Spring,  and  leads  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion into  a  Theatre  equally  furprizing  and  beautiful. 

The  feveral  glories  of  the  Heavens  make  their  appearance  on  the  fourth 
day. 

Firjl  in  his  Eaji  the  glorious  lamp  was  feen 

Regent  of  day.,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invefted  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  thro'  Heav'its  high  rode :  the  gray 

'Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced 

Shedding  fweet  influence :  lefs  bright  the  Moon, 

But  oppofite  in  leveWd  IVeft  was  fet. 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light /he  needed  none 

In  that  afpeEf,  and  fill  the  difiance  keeps 

''Till  night ;  then  in  the  Eaft  her  turn  Jhe  /bines 

Revolvd  on  Heav'ns  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

fFith  thonfandleffer  lights  dividual  holds, 

IVith  thoufand  thonfand  fars  that  then  appeared 

Spangling  the  Hemifphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Poet  could  be  fo  concife  in  his  defcripti- 
on of  the  Six  days  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  within  the  bounds  of 
an  Epifode,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  particular,  as  to  give  us  a  lively  idea 
of  them.  This  is  ftill  more  remarkable  in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and 
fixth  days,    in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  view  the  whole  animal 

creation, 
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creation,  from  the  Reptil  to  the  Behemoth.  As  the  Lion  and  the  Le- 
viathan are  two  of  the  noblell  produftions  in  the  world  of  living 
creatures,  the  Reader  will  find  a  mofl  exquifite  fpirit  of  poetry  in  the 
account  which  our  Author  gives  us  of  them.  The  fixth  day  concludes 
with  the  Formation  of  man,  upon  which  the  Angel  takes  occalion,  as  he 
did  after  the  battel  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience,  which 
was  the  principal  delign  of  this  his  vifit. 

The  Poet  afterwards  reprefents  the  MefTiah  returning  into  Heaven, 
and  taking  afurvey  of  his  great  work.  There  is  fomething  inexprelli- 
bly  fubUme  in  this  part  of  the  Poem,  where  the  Author  defcribcs  that 
great  period  of  time,  filled  with  fo  many  glorious  circumftances ;  when 
the  heavens  and  earth  were  fihiflied ;  when  the  Mefiiah  afcended  up  in 
triumph  through  the  everlafling  gates ;  when  he  looked  down  with  plea- 
fure  upon  this  new  creation ;  when  every  part  of  nature  fcemed  to  re- 
joice in  its  exiftence ;  when  the  morning  liars  fang  together,  and  all  the 
fons  of  God  fliouted  for  joy. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  accomplijh" d  the  fixth  day : 
Tet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  iL'ork 
*DeJifiing^  tho'  unwearied^  up  return  dy 
1^/  to  the  Heav'n  of  Heav'ns  his  high  abode^ 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  '■ji'orld 
27?'  addition  of  his  Empire ;  ho'-j:j  it  Jhewd 
In  profpeB  from  his  throne^  how  goody  h«w  fair., 
Anfwering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode 
Followed  ivith  acclamation  and  the  found 
Sjmphonious  often  thoufand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Refoundingy  {thou  remember  Jly  for  thou  heard'Jl) 
The  Heavens  and  all  the  Conjie  Hat  ions  rungy 
The  'Planets  in  their  Jlation  liji^ning  foody 
IVhilq  the  bright  pomp  afcended  jubilant. 
Open  ye  everlafing  gates,  they  fung. 
Open  ye  Heav'nsyyour  living  doors,  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  "jjork  return'' d 
Magnificenty  his  fx  days  work,  a  world. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  uponthe  Creation,  without  menlioning  a 
Poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that  titk.  The  work  was  un- 
dertaken with  fo  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed  wiih  fo  great  a  ma- 

Vol.  III.  Xx  Iterv, 
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ftery,  that  it  deferves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mofl  ufeful  and 
noble  produdions  in  our  Engiijh  verfe.  The  Reader  cannot  but  be 
pleafed  to  find  the  depths  of  Philofophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of 
Poetry,  and  to  fee  fo  great  a  itrength  of  reafon,  amidfl  fo  beautiful  a 
redundancy  of  the  imagination.  The  Author  has  ihevvn  us  that  defign 
in  all  the  works  of  Nature,  which  neceffarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  hril  caufe.  In  Hiort,  he  has  illuilrated,  by  numberlefs  and  incon- 
teftable  inftances,  that  divine  wifdom,  which  the  fon  of  S'trach  has  fo  no- 
bly afcribed  to  the  fupreme  Being  in  his  formation  of  the  world,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  he  created  her^  and  f aw  her^  and  numbered  her^  andpou- 
red  her  out  upon  all  his  works. 


N°  345.         Saturday-,  April  5. 


SanB'tus  h'tc  ammaly  ment'ifque  capadm  aha 

Deerat  adhnc,  et  quod  dom'tnar't  m  cater  a  poffet. 

JSatus  homo  efi Ov.  Met. 


r  ■u-\  HE  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battel  of  Angels,  and  the 
I       Creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them  thofe  qualifications  which 
the  Critics  judge  requifite  to  an  Epifode.    They  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  principal  Aftion,  and  have  a  juft  connexion  with  the  Fable. 
The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  defcription  of  the  impreflion 
which  this  difcourfe  of  the  Arch-angel  made  on  our  firit  Parents,  ^dam 
afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  Curiofity,  enquires  concerning  the  motions 
of  thofe  Celeftial    bodies  which  make  the  moft  glorious  "  appearance 
among  the  fix  days  works.    The  Poet  here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art, 
reprcfents  Eve  as  withdrawing  from  this  part  of  their  converfation  to 
amufements  more  fuitable  to  her  fex.    He  well  knew,  that  the  Epifode 
in  this  book,  which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  pafTion  and 
elteem  for  Eve^  would  have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and  has  there- 
fore devifed  very  jull  and  beautiful  reafons  for  her  retiring. 
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Sojpake  our  S'lre^  and  by  his  count' nance  feenCd 

Eutring  on  Jludious  thoughts  abjirufe :  which  Eve 

"Perceiving  where  Jhe  fat  retired  in  Jight, 

JVith  lowlinefs  majejiic  from  her  featy 

And  grace  that  won  who  faw  to  wifh  her  ft  ay  ^  _ 

Rofcy  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers y 

To  viftt  how  they  pro/per  dy  bud  and  bloomy  ~ 

Her  ntirfery :  they  at  her  coming  fprung^ 

And  touched  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Tet  went  jhe  not,  as  not  with  fiich  difcourfe 

T>elighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high :  fuch  pleafure  floe  re  fervid, 

Adam  relating,  floe  fole  auditrefs ; 

Her  husband  the  relater  floe  preferrd 

Before  the  Angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chofe  rather:  he,  Jhe  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digrcjjtons,  and  folve  high  difpute 

With  conjugal  carejfes;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  p leafed  her.     O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs  in  love,  and  mutual  honour  joynd! 

The  Angel's  returning  a  doubtful  anfwer  to  Adam's  enquiries,  was  not 
only  proper  for  the  moral  reafon  which  the  Poet  alligns,  but  bccaufe  it 
would  have  been  highly  abfurd  to  have  given  the  fandioa  of  an  Arch- 
angel to  any  particular  fyflem  of  philofophy.  The  chief  points  in  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  hypothelis  are  defcribed  with  great  concife- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity,  and  at  the  fame  time  drelTcd  in  very  pleafmg  and 
poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  Angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  his  own  hiftory, 
and  relates  to  him  the  circumltances  in  which  he  found  himfelf  upon 
his  creation ;  as  alfo  his  converfation  with  his  Maker,  and  his  firlt  meet- 
ing with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Poem  more  apt  to  raifc  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  than  this  difcourfe  of  our  great  anceitor;  as  no- 
thing can  be  more  furprizing  and  delightful  to  us,  ihari  to  hear  the  fen- 
timents  that  arofe  in  the  tirll  man  while  he  was  yet  new  and  freih  from 
the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  Poet  has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is 
delivered  upon  thisfubjed  in  holy  writ  with  fo  many  beautiful  imaginations 
of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  jull  and  natural  than  this 
whole  Epilbde.  As  our  Author  knew  this  fubjed  could  not  but  be  agree- 

X  X  1  able 
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able  to  his  Reader,  he  would  not  throw  it  into  the  relation  of  the  fix 
days  works,  bat  referved  it  for  a  diftind  Epifode,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this 
part  of  the  Poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  fliining  pafTages  in 
the  dialogue  between  Mam  and  the  Angel.  Ti?e  firft  is  that  wherein 
our  Anceltor  gives  an  account  of  the  pleafure  he  took  in  converfmg  with 
him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral. 

For  while  I  Jit  isuitb  thee^  I  feem  in  heav'uj 
And  fweeter  thy  difconrfe  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleafantefl  to  thirjl 
And  hunger^  both  from  labour^  at  the  hour 
Of  foueet  repaft\  they  fatiate,  and  foon  fill, 
Tho'  pleafant ;  but  thy  ivords  'with  grace  divine 
Imbu'd,  bring  to  their  fweetnefs  no  fatiety. 

The  other  I  fhall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  >Angel  gives  a  reafon 
why  he  Ihould  be  glad  to  hear  the  ftory  Adam  was  about  to  relate. 

For  I  that  day  was  abfent,  as  befell^ 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obfcure^ 
Far  on  excurjion  towards  the  gates  of  helly 
Squar''d  in  full  legion  (fuch  command  we  had) 
To  fee  that  none  thence  ijfued  forth  a  fpy^ 
Or  enemyj  while  God  was  in  his  work. 
Left  hCy  incenjl  at  fuch  eruption  boldy 
'Dejiru^ion  with  creation  might  have  mix'd. 

There  is  no  queflion  but  our  Poet  drew  the  image  in  what  follows 
from  that  in  VirgH\  fixth  book,  where  jEneas  and  the  Sibyl  ftand  be- 
fore the  Adamantine  Gates,  which  are  there  defcribed  as  fhut  upon  the 
place  of  torments,  and  liften  to  the  groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the 
noife  of  iron  whips,  that  were  heard  in  thofe  regions  of  ruine  and  for- 
row. 

■  Fajl  we  founds  faji  Jhut 


I 

I 
I 


The  dijmal  Gatesy  and  barricadoed  Jirong  ; 
But  long  e'er  our  approaching  heard  within 
Noife,  other  than  the  found  of  dance  or  Jong, 
Tormenty  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 


'Adam 
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Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition  and  fenti- 
ments  immediately  after  his  Creation.  How  agreeably  does  he  reprefent 
the  pofture  in  which  he  found  himfelf,  the  delightful  Landskip  that  fur- 
rounded  him,  and  the  gladnefs  of  heart  which  grew  up  in  him  on  that 
occafion. 

As  new  waked  from  foundcji  Jlcepy 

Soft  on  the  flowry  herb  I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  fweaty  which  with  his  beams  the  Sun 

Soon  driedt  and  the  reaking  moiflure  fed. 

Streight  toward  heavn  my  wondering  eyes  I  turnd. 

And  gazd  awhile  the  ample  sky^  till  rats' d 

By  quick  inflinBroe  motion  up  I  fprung^ 

As  thitherward  endeavouring^  and  upright 

Stood  on  my  feet :  about  me  round  I  faw 

Hilly  dale,  and  jhady  woods,  and  funny  plains. 

And  liquid  lapfe  of  murmuring  fir  earns ;  by  thcfe^ 

Creatures  that  liv'd,  and  mov'd,  and  walked,  or  flew^ 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  fmiTd  : 

With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  oerflow^d. 

Adam  is  afterwards  defcribed  as  furprized  at  his  own  Exigence,  and 
taking  a  Survey  of  himfelf,  and  of  all  the  works  of  Nature.  He  like- 
wife  is  reprefented  as  difcovering  by  the  light  of  Reafon,  that  he  and 
every  thing  about  him  mufl  have  been  the  efted:  of  fome  Being  infinitely 
good  and  powerful,  and  that  this  Being  had  a  right  to  his  worfhip  and 
adoration.  His  firll  addrefs  to  the  Sun,  and  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Crea- 
tion which  made  the  moll:  diftinguiflied  figure,  is  very  natural  and  amufing 
to  the  imagination. 

Thou  Sun,  faid  7,  fair  light. 

And  thou  enlighfned  earth,  fo  frejh  and  gay, 
Te  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell. 
Tell  if  you  faw,  bow  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 

His  next  Sentiment,  when  upon  his  firft  going  to  fleep,  he  fancies  him- 
felf lofing  his  Exiftence,  and  falling  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  fuf- 
ficiently  admired.  His  Dream,  in  which  he  dill  preferves  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  Exiftence,  together  with  his  removal  into  the  Garden  which 
was  prepared  for  his  reception,  are  alfo  circumftances  finely  imaged,  and 
grounded  upon  what  is  delivered  in  facred  flory.  Thefe 
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Thefe  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  part  of  the  work,  have 
in  them  all  the  Beauties  of  Novelty,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  all 
the  Graces  of  Nature.  They  are  fuch  as  none  but  a  great  Genius  could 
have  thought  of,  though,  upon  the  perufal  of  them,  they  feem  to  rife  of 
themfelvcs  from  the  fubjeft  of  which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they 
are  Natural  they  are  not  Obvious,  which  is  the  true  charafter  of  all  fine 
writing. 

The  im.prelTion  which  the  interdiction  of  the  Tree  of  Life  left  in  the 
mind  of  our  firll  Parent,  is  defcribed  with  great  flrength  and  judgment ; 
as  the  image  of  the  feveral  bealls  and  birds  pafling  in  review  before  him 
is  very  beautiful  and  lively, 

•  Each  bird  and  beafi  behold 


Approaching  two  and  two.,  thefe  cowring  low 
JFith  bUndijhment  ;  each  bird  fioop'd  on  his  wing  : 
I  nam'd  them  as  they  ^afs'd— 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  defcribes  a  conference  which  he  held  with 
his  Maker  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Solitude.  The  Poet  here  reprcfents  the 
fupreme  Being,  as  making  an  ElTay  of  his  own  work,  and  putting  to  the 
tryal  that  Reafoning  faculty  with  which  he  had  endued  his  Creature. 
Adam  urges,  in  this  divine  Colloquy,  the  impoffibility  of  his  being  hap- 
py, though  he  was  the  Inhabitant  of  Taradtfe,  and  Lord  of  the  whole 
Creation,  without  the  converfation  and  fociety  of  fome  rational  creature, 
who  fliould  partake  thofc  bleflings  with  him.  This  Dialogue,  which  is 
fupported  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical 
ornaments,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole  Poem :  the  more  the 
Reader  examines  the  jultnefs  and  delicacy  of  its  Sentiments,  the  more 
he  will  find  himfelf  pleafed  with  it.  The  Poet  has  wonderfully  preferved 
the  character  of  Majelly  and  Condefcenfion  in  the  Creator,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  of  Humility  and  Adoration  in  the  Creature,  as  particularly 
in  the  following  lines, 

Thus  I  prefumptuous  ;  and  the  vijion  bright. 

As  with  a  Jlnile  jnore  brightned,  thus  reply" d,  &:c, 

/  with  leave  of  fpeeeh  imphr'd 

And  humble  deprecation  thus  reply  d. 

Let  not  my  words  offetid  thee,  heavenly  power. 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  fpeak,  &c. 

Adam 
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^dam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  fccond  fleep,  and  of 
the  Dream  in  which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eic.  The  new  pallion 
that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  fight  of  her  is  touched  very  finely. 

1)nder  his  forming  hands  a  Creature  greWy 
Manlike,  but  different  fex  ;  Jo  lovely  fair. 
That  "jvhat  feemd  fair  in  all  the  "world,  fcejn^d  no'U} 
Mean,  or  in  her  fiimm'd  up,  in  her  contain  d. 
And  in  her  looks,  "jvhich  from  that  tirne  infus'd 
Sweetnefs  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before. 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  injpir'd 
The  fpirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

Adam's  diitrcfs  upon  lofing  fight  of  this  beautiful  Phantom,  with  his 
exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  difcovery  of  a  real  Creature, 
who  refembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  prefentcd  to  him  in  his 
dream  ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and  his  manner  of  courtlliip, 
are  all  laid  together  in  a  moll  cxquifite  propriety  of  Sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  Poem  is  worked  up  with  great  warmth  and 
fpirit,  the  love  which  is  defcribed  in  it  is  every  way  fuitable  to  a  Itate  of 
innocence.  If  the  Reader  compares  the  defcription  which  Adam  here 
gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr, 
^ryden  has  made  on  thfe  fame  occafion  in  a  Scene  of  his  Fall  of  Alan,  he 
will  be  fenfible  of  the  great  care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts 
on  fo  delicate  a  fubjeft,  that  might  be  offenfive  to  religion  or  good  man- 
ners. The  Sentiments  are  challc,  but  not  cold,  and  convey  to  the  mind 
ideas  of  the  moll  tranfporting  palfion,  and  of  the  greatell  purity.  What 
a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  innocence  has  the  Author  joined  toge- 
ther, in  the  refleftion  which  Adam  makes  on  the  plcafures  of  love,  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  fenfe. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  ftate,  and  brought 

My  Jiory  to  the  fum  of  earthly  Blifs 

Which  I  enjoy,  and  muft  confefs  to  find 

In  all  things  elfe  delight  indeed,  but  fuch 

As  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 

Nor  vehement  defire,  thefe  delicacies 

I  mean  of  tafle,  fight,  fmcll,  herbs,  fruits  and  fio'Jijers, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds ;   but  here 

Far  otherwife,  tranfported  I  behold, 

Tranf 


I 
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Tranfported  touchy  here  faffion  firft  I  felt. 

Commotion  ftrangc\  in  all  enjoyments  elje 

Siiperiour  and  tinmovd,  here  only  weak 

Jgainji  the  charm  of  Beauty  s  fawerful  glance. 

Or  Nature  failed  in  mc,  and  left  fome  part 

Not  froof  enough  fiich  obje^f  to  fuftaint  « 

Or  from  my  Jide  JubdnBing,  took  perhaps^  I 

More  than  enough ;  at  leaf  on  her  beflowd  | 

Too  much  of  ornament^  in  outiuard  fjevj 

Elaborate,  of  inward  lefs  exa6f.  1 

. When  I  approach  " 

Her  Isvelincfs,  fo  abfolute  /he  feems 
And  in  herfelf  compleat,  fo  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  Jhe  wills  to  do  or  fay 
Seems  wifeft,  virtuoufeft,  difcreetef,  beft ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  frefence  falls 
'Degraded :  Wifdom  in  difcourfe  with  her 
Lofes  difcountenancd,  and  like  folly  /hews ; 
Authority  and  Reafon  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  firft,  not  after  made 
Occafionally ;  and  to  confummate  all, 
Greatnefs  of  mind,  and  noblenefs  their  fea^ 
Build  in  her  lovelieji,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd. 

Thefe  Sentiments  of  love,  in  our  firfl  Parent,  gave  the  Angel  fuch  an 
infight  into  humane  nature,  that  he  feems  apprehenfive  of  the  evils  which 
might  befal  the  fpec.ies  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  particular,  from 
the  excefs  of  this  pallion.  He  therefore  fortifies  him  againft  it  by  timely 
admonitions ;  which  very  artfully  prepare  the  mind  of  the  Reader  for 
the  occurrences  of  the  next  book,  where  the  weaknefs,  of  which  Adam 
here  gives  fuch  diftant  difcoveries,  brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is 
the  fubjeft  of  the  Poem.  His  difcourfe,  which  follows  the  gentle  re- 
buke he  received  from  the  Angel,  ihews  that  his  love,  however  violent 
it  might  appear,  was  llill  founded  in  Reafon,  and  confequently  not  im- 
proper for  Taradife. 

Neither  her  outjide  form  fo  fair,  nor  ought 

In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 

( Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 

And 
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And  tvitb  myflcrtous  reverence  I  deem) 

So  much  delights  me  as  thofe  graceful  aEisj 

Thofe  thoufand  decencies  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  anions  mixt  with  love 

And  fweet  comflianccy  which  declare  unfeignd 

Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  foul\ 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 

Adam\  fpeech,  at  parting  with  the  Angel,  has  in  it  a  deference  and 
gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  certain 
dignity  and  greatnefs  fuitable  to  the  Father  of  mankind  in  his  flate  of 
Innocence. 
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•In  te  omnis  domtis  wclmata  reaimb'it.  Virg. 


IF  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  Poems  which  have  appeared  in 
the  world,  we  may  obferve  that  they  are  built  upon  very  flight  foun- 
dations, //i^w^tr  lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and,  as 
the  writing  of  hiltory  was  not  then  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  we  may 
very  well  fuppofe,  that  the  tradition  of  Achilles  and  Vlyjfes  had  brought 
down  but  very  few  particulars  to  his  knowledge,  though  there  is  no 
quellion  but  he  has  wrought  into  his  two  Poems  fuch  of  their  remark- 
able adventures  as  were  Hill  talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  llory  o{  jEneaSy  on  which  Virgil  founded  his  Poem,  was  likewife 
very  bare  of  circumllances,  and  by  that  means  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  embellifliing  it  with  fidion,  and  giving  a  full  range  to  his  own 
invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has  interwoven,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  Fable,  the  principal  particulars,  which  were  generally  believed  among 
the  Romans,  of  Mneas  his  voyage  and  fettlement  in  Italy. 

The  Reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  llory  as  colleded 
out  of  the  antient  Hiflorians,  and  as  it  was  received  among  the  Romans, 
in  TDiovyJius  Halicarnajfcus. 

Vol.  HI.  Yv  Since 
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Since  none  of  the  Critics  have  confidered  Virgil\  Fable,  with  relation 
to  this  hiilory  of  Mneas;  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amils  to  examine  it  in 
this  light,  fo  far  as  it  regards  my  prcfent  purpofe.  Whoever  looks  into 
the  abridgment  above-mentioned,  will  find  that  the  charafter  of  jEneas 
is  tilled  with  piety  to  the  Gods,  and  a  fuperllitious  obfervation  of  prodi- 
gies, oracles,  and  predidions.  Virgil  has  not  only  preferved  this  cha- 
rafter  in  the  perfon  oi  Aineas^  but  has  given  a  place  in  his  Poem  to  thofe 
particular  prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  hiilory  and 
tradition.  The  Poet  took  the  matters  of  fad  as  they  came  down  to  him, 
and  circumilanced  them  after  his  own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the 
more  natural,  agreeable,  or  furprizing.  I  believe  very  many  readers  have 
been  fliocked  at  that  ludicrous  Prophecy,  which  one  of  the  Harpes  pro- 
nounces to  the  Trojans  in  the  third  book,  namely,  that  before  they  had 
built  their  intended  city,  they  fliould  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their 
very  Tables.  But,  when  they  hear  this  was  one  of  the  circumftances 
that  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  hiltory  of  jEneas^  they 
will  think  the  Poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it.  The  hiftorian 
above-mentioned  acquaints  us,  a  Prophetefs  had  foretold  Mneas,  that  he 
fhould  take  his  voyage  weftward,  till  his  companions  fhould  eat  their 
Tables ;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  his  landing  in  Italy^  as  they  were 
eating  their  flefli  upon  cakes  of  bread,  for  want  of  other  conveniencies» 
they  afterwards  fed  on  the  cakes  themfelves  ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
company  faid  merrily.  We  are  eating  our  Tables.  They  immediately  took 
the  hint,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  fo  material  a  particular  in  the 
hiilory  of  yEneas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  qiialified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing  that  might  have 
appeared  improper  for  a  paflage  in  an  Heroic  Poem.  The  Prophetefs 
who  foretells  it  is  an  hungry  Har^y,  as  the  Perfon  who  difcovers  it  is 
young  ^jifcanius. 

Heus  etiam  menfas  confumimus^  inquit  lulus. 

Such  an  obfervation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  a  boy,  would 
have  been  ridiculous  from  any  other  in  the  company.  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  the  changing  of  the  Trojan  Fleet  into  Water-Nymphs,  which  is  the 
moil  violent  Machine  in  the  whole  ^neid,  and  has  given  offence  to  fe- 
veral  Critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the  fame  way.  Virgil  himfelf,  before 
he  begins  that  relation,  premifes  that  what  he  was  going  to  tell,  appeared 
incredible,  but  that  it  was  juitified  by  tradition.     What  farther  confirms 

me 
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me  that  this  change  of  the  Fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumftance  in  the  hi- 
Itory  of  Mneas  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  fame  Metamorphofis 
in  his  account  of  the  heathen  Mythology. 

None  of  the  Critics  I  have  met  with  having  confidered  the  Fable  of  the 
Mneid  in  this  light,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradition,  on  which  it  was 
founded,  authorizes  thofe  parts  in  it  which  appear  the  mc?il  exceptiona- 
ble ;  I  hope  the  length  of  this  refledion  will  not  make  it  unacceptable 
to  the  curious  part  of  my  Readers. 

The  hiitory,  which  was  the  bafis  o^  Mi  It  on' s  Poem,  is  ftill  fliorter  than 
either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  Mneid.  The  Poet  has  likewife  taken  care  to 
infert  every  circumllance  of  it  in  the  body  of  his  Fable.  The  ninth 
book,  which  we  are  here  to  confider,  is  raifed  upon  that  brief  account 
in  Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the  Serpent  was  more  fubtle  than 
any  bead  of  the  field,  that  he  tempted  the  Woman  to  eat  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  that  flie  was  overcome  by  this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  fol- 
lowed her  example.  From  thefe  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one 
of  the  moil  entertaining  Fables  that  Invention  ever  produced.  He  has 
difpofed  of  thefe  feveral  circumihnces  among  fo  mr.ny  agreeable  and  na- 
tural fidions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  ftory  looks  only  like  a  Comment 
upon  facred  writ,  or  rather  feems  to  be  a  full  and  compleat  relation  of 
what  the  other  is  only  an  Epitome.  I  have  infifted  the  longer  on  this 
confideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  difpofition  and  contrivance  of  the  Fa- 
ble to  be  the  principal  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  Story 
in  it,  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  Poem.  Sa- 
tan's traverfing  the  globe,  and  Hill  keeping  within  the  ihadow  of  the 
night,  as  fearing  to  be  difcovered  by  the  Angel  of  the  Sun,  who  had  be- 
fore deteded  him,  is  one  of  thofe  beautiful  imaginations  with  which  he 
introduces  this  his  fecond  feries  of  adventures.  Having  examined  the 
nature  of  every  creature,  and  found  out  one  which  was  the  moll  proper 
for  his  purpofe,  he  again  returns  to  Paradifc;  and,  to  avoid  difcovery, 
finks  by  night  with  a  river  that  ran  under  the  Garden,  and  rifes  up  again 
through  a  fountain  that  illued  from  it  by  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  Poet, 
who,  as  we  harve  before  taken  notice,  fpeaks  as  little  as  poflible  in  his 
own  perfon,  and,  after  the  example  of  Homer.,  fills  every  part  of  his 
work  with  manners  and  charafters,  introduces  a  Soliloquy  of  this  infer- 
nal agent,  who  was  thus  relllefs  in  the  dellrudion  of  man.  He  is  then 
defcribed  as  gliding  through  the  Garden  under  the  rcfemblance  of  a  mifl, 
in  order  to  find  out  that  creature  in  which  he  defigned  to  tempt  our  firft 
Parents.  This  dcfcription  has  fomething  in  it  very  poetical  and  furprizing. 

Yy  i  So 
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So  faying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry 

Like  a  black  miji,  Ioiju  creeping,  he  held  on 

His  midnight  fearch,  "-jnhere  Jooneft  he  might  find 

The  Serpent :  him  faji  jleeping  /don  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  felfroll'd. 

His  head  the  midjl,  -well  jior'd  with  fubtle  wiles. 

The  Author  afterwards  gives  us  a  defcription  of  the  Morning,  which 
is  wonderfully  fuitable  to  a  divine  Poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  firft  feafon 
of  nature  :  he  reprefents  the  earth  before  it  was  curfl  as  a  great  Altar 
breathing  out  its  Incenfe  from  all  parts,  and  fending  up  a  pleafant  fa- 
vour to  the  noftrils  of  its  Creator ;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  their  morning  worfliip,  and  filling  up  the  uni- 
verfal  confort  of  praife  and  adoration. 

Now  when  as  facred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incenfe,  when  all  things  that  breathe 
From  th'  Earth's  great  Altar  fend  up  filent  praife 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  noftrils  fill 
With  grateful  fmell ;  forth  came  the  human  pair. 
And  join  their  vocal  worftoip  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice 

The  difpute  which  follows  between  our  two  firft  Parents  is  reprefent- 
ed  with  great  art  :  it  proceeds  from  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of 
paffion,  and  is  managed  with  reafon,  not  with  heat :  it  is  fuch  a  difpute 
as  we  may  fuppofe  might  have  happened  in  Taradife,  had  man  continued 
happy  and  innocent.  There  is  great  delicacy  in  the  moralities  which  are 
interfperfed  in  Adam's  difcourfe,  and  which  the  moft  ordinary  Reader 
cannot  but  take  notice  of.  The  force  of  love  which  the  Father  of  man- 
kind fo  finely  defcribes  in  the  eighth  book,  and  which  is  inferted  in  the 
foregoing  paper,  lliews  it  felf  here  in  many  fine  inltances  :  as  in  tho^e  fond 
regards  he  cafl  towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  purfued 
'Delighted,  but  defiring  more  her  ftay. 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated ;  floe  to  him  as  oft  engaged 
To  be  return  d  by  noon  amid  the  bowre. 

In  his  impatience  and  amufement  during  her  abfence. 

Adam 


k 
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Adam  the  while 

JVait'tng  dejirous  her  return^  had  wove 
Of  choice ji  flowers  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  trejfes  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harveft  §^iecn. 
Great  joy  he  fromifed  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  fo  long  delayed. 

But  particularly  in  that  pailionate  fpeech,  where  feeing  her  irrecovera- 
bly loft,  he  refolves  to  periih  with  her  rather  than  to  live  without  her. 

Some  cur  fed  fraud 

Or  enemy  hath  bcguiTd  thee,  yet  unknown. 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruined,  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  refilution  is  to  die ; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  fweet  converfe,  and  love  fo  dearly  joind. 
To  live  again  in  thefe  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  lofs  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flejh  of  flejh. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  fate 
Mine  never  /hall  be  parted,  blifs  or  woe. 

The  beginning  of  this  fpeech,  and  the  preparation  to  it,  are  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit  as  the  conclufion,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  feveral  wiles  which  are  put  in  pradice  by  the  tempter,  when  he 
found  Eve  feparated  from  her  husband,  the  many  pleafmg  images  of  Nature 
which  are  intermixt  in  this  part  of  the  ftory,  with  its  gradual  and  regular 
pi-Qgrefs  to  the  fatal  Cataftrophe,  are  fo  very  remarkable,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  point  out  their  refpedive  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  Similitudes  in  my  remarks 
on  this  great  work,  becaufe  I  have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in 
my  paper  on  the  Hrft  book.  There  is  one,  however,  in  this  part  of  the 
Poem  which  I  fliall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  the 
clofell  of  any  in  the  whole  Poem ;  I  mean  that  where  the  Serpent  is  dc- 
fcribed  as  rolling  forward  in  all  his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  fpirit, 
and  conducing  Eve  to  her  deftruftion,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from  her  to  give  her  his  affiftance.  Thefe  feveral  particulars 
are  all  of  them  wrought  into  the  following  Similitude. 

Hope 
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■Ho}>e  elevates^  and  joy 


Brightens  bis  creft\  as  i:jhen  a  wandering  fire 
Compact  of  unriuous  -vapour^  which  the  night 
Coudenfes,  and  the  cold  invirons  rounds 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
{JVhich  oft,  they  fay,  fome  evil  Spirit  attends) 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  deluflve  light, 
Mifleads  th'  arnazd  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro' pond  orpooly 
There  fwallow'd  up  and  loft,  from  fuccour  far. 

That  fecret  intoxication  of  pleafure,  with  all  thofe  tranfient  flufhings 
of  guilt  and  joy  which  the  Poet  reprefents  in  our  firft  parents  upon  their 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  thofe  flaggings  of  fpirit,  damps  of  forrow, 
and  mutual  accufations  which  fucceed  it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonder- 
ful Imagination,  and  defcribed  in  very  natural  Sentiments. 

When  T)ido  in  the  fourth  yE«^i^  yielded  to  that  fatal  temptation  which 
ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us  the  Earth  trembled,  the  Heavens  were  filled 
with  flalhes  of  lightning,  and  the  Nymphs  howled  upon  the  mountain 
tops.  Milton,  in  the  fame  poetical  Spirit,  has  defcribed  all  Nature  as 
diilurbed  upon  Eve^  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

So  faying,  her  rajh  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  Jhe  pluckt,  /he  eat: 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  feat 
Sighing  thro"  all  her  works  gave  figns  of  woe 
That  all  was  loft 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  fame  guilt,  the  whole  Creation  appears  a 
fecond  time  in  convulfions. 

•  He  fcrupled  not  to  eat 


Againft  his  better  knowledge,  not  dcceiv'd. 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  fecond  groan. 

Sky  lowred,  and,  muttering  thunder,  fame  fad  drops 

Wept  at  complcating  of  the  mortal  fin. 

As  all  Nature  fuffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  firfl  parents,  thefe  fymptoms 
of  trouble  and  conllcrnation  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  Pro- 
digies, but  as  marks  of  her  fympatiiizing  in  the  Fall  of  man. 

Adam\ 
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Adams  converfe  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  is 
an  exad  copy  of  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad. 
Juno  there  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle  which  flie  had  received 
from  Venus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that  fhe  appeared  more  charming 
and  defirable  than  flie  had  ever  done  before,  even  when  their  loves  were 
at  the  highefl.  The  Poet  afterwards  defcribes  them  as  repofing  on  a  fum- 
met  of  mount  Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the 
Lotus,  the  Crocus,  and  the  Hyacinth,  and  concludes  his  defcription  with 
their  falling  aileep. 

Let  the  Reader  compare  this  with  the  following  paflagc  in  Milton* 
which  begins  with  Adanis  fpeech  to  Eve. 

For  never  did  thy  beauty  Jince  the  day 

I fa'oi!  thee  firjl  and  -Ji'cdded  thee,  adorn' d 

With  all  per  feci  ions,  fo  i^i  flame  ray  fen Je 

With  ardor  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  rwju' 

Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 

So  faid  he^  mid  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 

Of  amorous  intent,  vjell  underfiood 

Of  Eve,  vi'hofe  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 

Her  hand  he  fcifed,  aiid  to  a  fhady  bank 

Thick  over-head  i£:i(b  verdant  roof  embovi;r  d 

He  led  her  nothing  loath :  fiovJ'rs  "jvere  the  couch, 

'Panfies,  and  Violets,  and  Afphodel, 

And  Hyacinth,  earth's  frejhejl  foftejl  lap. 

There  they  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  difport 

Took  largely,  of  their  rnutual  guilt  the  fealy 

The  folace  of  their  fin,  till  dewy  flee p 

Opprefs'd  them 

As  no  Poet  feems  ever  to  have  ftudied  Homer  more,  or  to  have  re- 
fembled  him  in  the  greatnefs  of  genius  than  Milton,  I  think  I  fliould 
have  given  but  a  very  imperfeft  account  of  his  beauties,  if  I  had  not  ob- 
ferved  the  moil  remarkable  pallages  which  look  like  parallels  in  thefe 
two  great  Authors.  I  might,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  criticifms,  have  taken 
notice  of  many  particular  Hnes  and  expreffions  which  are  tranllated  from 
the  Greek  Poet ;  but  as  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute 
and  over-curious,  I  have  purpofely  omitted  them.  The  greater  incidents, 
however,  are  not  only  fet  off  by  being  Ihewn  in  the  fame  light  with  fe- 
veral  of  the  fame  nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be  alfo  guar- 
ded againll  the  cavils  of  the  taftelefs  or  ignorant. 

Saturday* 
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^///f  taha  fando 

'Temper et  a  lacrymis? Virg. 

THE  tenth  book  of  Taradlfe  Lojl  has  a  greater  variety  of  per- 
fons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole  Poem.  The  Author  upon 
the  winding  up  of  his  aftion  .introduces  all  thofe  who  had  any 
concern  in  it,  and  ihews  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it  had 
upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like  the  laft  Ad  of  a  well  written  Tragedy,  in 
which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up  before  the  Audi- 
ence, and  reprefented  under  thofe  circumilances  in  which  the  determina- 
tion of  the  adion  places  them. 

I  fliall  therefore  confider  this  book  under  four  heads,  in  relation  to 
the  celeftial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary  perfons,  who  have 
their  refpeftive  parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celcftial  perfons:  The  guardian  Angels  of  Tara- 
dlfe are  defcribed  as  returning  to  Heaven  upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order 
to  approve  their  vigilance;  their  arrival,  their  manner  of  reception, 
with  the  forrow  which  appeared  in  themfelves,  and  in  thofe  fpirits  who 
are  faid  to  rejoice  at  the  converfion  of  a  fmner,  are  very  finely  laid  to- 
gether in  the  following  lines. 

H)p  into  Heav'n  from  Taradife  in  hafie 
'  7 h"  angelic  guards  afc  ended,  mute  and  fad 

For  man,  for  of  his  fiat e  by  this  they  knc-Ji', 

Much  wondering  how  the  fubtle  fend  had  JJoFn 

Entrance  unfeen.     Soon  as  th' unwelcome  news 

From  earth  arrived  at  Heaven  gate,  dif pleased 

All  were  who  heard,  dim  fadnefs  did  not  fp are 
1  That  time  cdefiial  'Vifages,yet  mixt 

With  pity,  violated  not  their  blifs. 

^bout  the  new-arriv'd,  in  multitudes 

Ih'jE- 
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Tl)  Ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befell:  they  towards  the  throne  fupreme 
Accountable  made  hajle  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  pie  a.,  their  utmojl  vigilance.. 
And  eafily  approv'd;  when  the  mojl  high 
Eternal  Father  from  his  fecret  clond 
Amidji  in  thunder  utter  d  thus  his  voice. 

The  fame  divine  perfon,  who  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  Poem  in- 
terceded for  our  firit  parents  before  their  fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  An- 
gels, and  created  the  world,  is  now  reprefented  as  dcfcending  to  Tara- 
difcy  and  pronouncing  fentence  upon  the  three  offenders.  The  cool  of 
the  evening  being  a  circumftance  with  which  holy  Writ  introduces  this 
great  fcene,  it  is  poetically  defcribcd  by  our  Author,  who  has  alfo  kept 
religioufly  to  the  form  of  words,  in  which  the  three  feveral  fentences 
were  pafTed  upon  Adam,  Eve,,  and  the  Serpent.  He  has  rather  chofen 
to  negleft  the  numeroufnefs  of  his  verfe,  than  to  deviate  from  thofe 
fpeeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occafion.  The  guilt  and  con- 
fulion  of  our  firit  parents  ftanding  naked  before  their  judge,  is  touched 
with  great  beauty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sift  and  T)eath  into  the  works 
of  the  Creatiofi,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced  as  fpeaking  to  his  An- 
gels that  furrounded  him. 

See  with  what  heat  thefe  dogs  of  hell  advance 
To  wajie  and  bavock yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  &c. 

The  following  pafTage  is  formed  upon  that  glorious  image  of  holy  Writ, 
which  compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  hoft  of  Angels,  uttering  H.il- 
lelujahs,  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters. 

He  ended,  and  the  heavnly  audience  loud 

Sung  Hallelujah,  as  the  found  of  feas, 

Through  multitude  that  fung :  "  Ju^  are  thy  ways, 

"  Righteous  are  thy  decrees  in  all  thy  works, 

"  IFho  can  extertuate  thee 

Though  the  Author  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  Poem,  and  particularly 
in  the  book  we  are  now  examining,  has  infinite  allu^'ons  to  places  of  fcri- 
pture,  1  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  Remai'ks  of  fuch  as  are  of  a  poetical 
nature,  and  which  are  woven  with  great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this 

Vol.  III.  Zz  fable. 
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Fable.     Of  this  kind  is  that  palTage  in  the  prefent  book,  where  defcribing 
Sin  and  "Death  as  marching  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds, 

, Behind  her  Death 

Clofe  following  pace  for  face^  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horfe!-'— 

Which  alludes  to  that  palTage  in  fcripture  fo  wonderfully  poetical,   and 
terrifying  to  the  imagination.     And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horfe,  and 
his  name  that  fat  on  him.  was  Death,    and  W^W  follo'-jued  with  him:    and 
power  was  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 
fjvordy  and  with  hunger,    and  with  ficknefsy    and  with  the  beafts  of  the 
earth.      Under  this  firft  head  of  celeftial  perfons  we  muft  likewife  take 
notice  of  the  command  which  the  Angels  received,  to  produce  the  feve- 
ral  changes  in  nature,   and  fully  the  beauty  of  the  creation.     Accord- 
ingly they  are  reprefented  as  infefting  the  Stars  and  Planets  with  malig- 
nant influences,  weakning  the  light  of  the  Sun,  bringing  down  the  win- 
ter into  the  milder  regions  of  nature,  planting  winds  and  florms  in  feve- 
ral  quarters  of  the  sky,    ftoring  the  clouds  with   thunder,   and  in  ihort, 
perverting  the  whole  frame  of  the  univerfe  to  the  condition  of  its  cri- 
minal inhabitants.      As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  Poem,  the  follow- 
ing lines,  in  which  we  fee  the  Angels  heaving  up  the  earth,   and  placing 
it  in  a  different  pofture  to  the  Sun  from  what  it  had  before  the  fall  of 
man,  is  conceived  with  that  fublime  imagination  which  was  fo  peculiar. 
to  this  great  author. 

Some  fay  he  bid  his  Angels  turn  afcance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice,  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  Sun's  axle;  they  with  labour pu/h' d 
Oblique  the  centric  globe. 

We  are  in  the  fecond  place  to  confider  the  infernal  agents  under  the 
view  wTiich  Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  this  book.  It  is  obferved  by 
thofe  who  would  fet  forth  the  greatnefs  of  Virgils  plan,  that  he  conduAs 
his  reader  through  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  difcovered  in  his 
time.  Afa,  Afric,  and  Europe  are  the  feveral  fcenes  of  his  Fable.  The 
plan  of  Milton  s  Poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the 
mind  with  many  more  ailonifliing  circumftances.  Satan  having  fur- 
rounded  the  earth  feven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Taradife.  We 
then  fee  him  fleering  his  courfe  among  the  conftellations,  and  after  ha- 
ving traverfed  the  whole  creation,  purfuing  his  voyage  through  the  Chaos, 
and  entering  into  his  own  infernal  dominions. 

His 
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His  firft  appearance  in  the  afTembly  of  fallen  Angels,   is  worked  up 
with  circumllances  which  give  a  delightful  furprize  to  the  reader;    but 
there  is  no  incident  in  the  whole  Poem  which  does  this  more  than  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  audience,    that  follows  the  account  their 
leader  gives  them  of  his  expedition.     The  gradual  change  of  Satan  him- 
felf  is  defcribed  after  Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie  with  any  of  thofe  ce- 
lebrated  transformations  which  are  looked  upon  as   the  mod  beautiful 
parts  in  that  Poet's  works.      Milton  never  fails  of  improving  his  own 
hints,    and  beftowing  the  lafl  finilhing  touches  to  every  incident  which 
is  admitted  into  his  Poem.    The  unexpefted  hifs  which  rifes  in  this  cpi- 
fode,  the  dimenfions  and  bulk  o^ Satan  fo  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
infernal  fpirits  who  lay  under  the  fame  transformation,    with  the  annual 
change  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  fuffer,  are  inltances  of  this  kind.  The 
beauty  of  the  diftion  is  very  remarkable  in  this  whole  epifode,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  the  fixth  paper  of  thefe  remarks  the  great  judgment  with 
which  it  was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  j^dam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  perfons,  come  next  under 
our  confideration.  Milton  s  art  is  no  where  more  fhevvn  than  in  his  con- 
duding  the  parts  of  thefe  our  firll  parents.  The  reprefcntation  he  gives 
of  them,  without  fiilfifying  the  llory,  is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influ- 
ence the  reader  with  pity  and  compafTion  towards  them.  Though  Adam 
involves  the  whole  fpecies  in  mifery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  wcak- 
nefs  which  every  man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiferate,  as  it  feems 
rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  perfon  who  offended. 
Every  one  is  apt  to  excufe  a  fault  which  he  himfelf  might  have  fallen  into. 
It  was  the  excefs  of  love  for  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and  his  poltcrity.  I 
need  not  add,  that  the  author  is  juftified  in  this  particular  by  many  of 
the  fathers,  and  the  moll:  orthodox  writers.  Milton  has  by  this  means 
filled  a  great  part  of  his  Poem  with  that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French 
Critics  call  the  Tender^  and  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  engaging  to 
all  forts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve^  in  the  book  we  are  now  confidering,  are  likewife 
drawn  with  fuch  fcntiments  as  do  not  only  interell  the  reader  in  their 
afflidions,  but  raife  in  him  the  mod  melting  paffions  of  humanity  and 
commiferation.  When  Adam  fees  the  feveral  changes  in  nature  produced 
about  him,  he  appears  in  a  diforder  of  mind  fuitable  to  one  who  had  for- 
feited both  his  innocence  and  happinefs:  he  is  filled  with  horror,  re- 
morfe,  defp'air ;  in  the  anguilh  of  his  heart  he  expollulates  with  his  Cre- 
ator for  having  given  him  an  unasked  exiftence. 

Z  z  1  T)id 
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"Did  I  reqneft  thee.  Maker,  from  my  day 

To  mould  me  man,  did  I  fo licit  thee  ^ 

From  darhtefs  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 

In  this  delicious  garden?  As  my  "will 

Concurrd  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  duft,  _ 

^ejlrous  to  refign,  and  render  back  ^ 

All  I  received 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  prefumption,  owns  his  doom  to 
be  juft,  and  begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatned  may  be  inflided  on. 


him. 


•  Why  delays 


His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  ?  why  do  I  over  Five, 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthened  nut' 
To  de  at  kiefs  fain  ?  how  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  fentence,  and  be  earth 
Infenfible  !  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mother's  lap  ?  there  jhould  I  reft 
And  fleep  fecure ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears,  no  fear  ofworfe 
To  me  and  to  my  Off-Jpring,  would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expeStation, 

This  whole  fpeech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion,  and  varied  with  all  thofe 
fentiments  which  we  may  fuppofe  natural  to  a  mind  fo  broken  and  di- 
fturb'd.  I  muft  not  omit  that  generous  concern  which  our  firft  father 
diews  in  it  for  his  pofterity,  and  which  is  fo  proper  to  affed  the  reader. 

J Hide  me  from  the  face 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happinefs :  yet  well  if  here  would  end 
The  mifery,  I  deferv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  defervings ;  but  this  will  not  ferve ; 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  fhall  beget ^ 
Is  propagated  curfe.     O  voice  once  heard 
delightfully,  encreafe  and  multiply. 
Now  death  to  hear  ! 


■  In  me  all 


Tofteritj 
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Tojierity  Jiangs  cur  ft :  fair  patrimony 
That  I  tnuft  leave you.^  fons  !  O  were  I  able 
To  waft  e  it  all  my  felf  y  and  leave  you  none  ! 
So  difinherited  bow  would  you  b  lefts 
Me  now  your  curfte  !  ah.,  why  ftoould  all  mankind 
For  one  mati's  ftault  thus  guilt  lefts  be  condemned, 
Ift  guilt  lefts?  but  ftrom  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  cor r up 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  mankind  extended  upon  the 
earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his  exiftence,  and 
wifliing  for  death,  without  fympathizing  with  him  in  his  diftrefs  ? 

Thus  Adam  to  himftelft lamented  loud 
Through  the  ftill  night,  not  now.,  as  e'er  man  ftell 
JVholeftome  and  cool  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied.,  with  damps  and  dreadftul gloom. 
Which  to  his  evil  conftcience  rcpreftented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  01  the  ground 
Outftretcht  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oftt 
Curs' d  his  creation,  death  as  oftt  accused 
Oft  tardy  execution. ■ 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  lefs  paflionate,  and  apt  to  fway  the 
reader  in  her  favour.  She  is  reprefented  with  great  tendernefs  as  ap- 
proaching Adam,  but  is  fpurned  from  him  with  a  fpirit  of  upbraiding 
and  indignation  conformable  to  the  nature  of  man,  whofe  pallions  had 
now  gained  the  dominion  over  him.  The  following  palfage  wherein  ihe 
is  defcribed  as  renewing  her  addreflcs  to  him,  with  the  whole  fpeech  that 
follows  it,  have  fomething  in  them  exquifitely  moving  and  pathetic. 

He  added  not,  and  ftrom  her  turned:  but  Eve 

Not  fo  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing. 

And  trejftes  all  diftordcrd,  at  his  fteet 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them  beftought 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

Forftake  me  not  thus,  Adam ;  witnefts  Heav'n 
What  love  ftincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
'Vnhappily  deceived-,  thy  ftuppliant 
I  beg,  and  claftp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not. 

Whereon 
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Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looksy  thy  aid^ 

Thy  counfel  in  this  utterntojl  dijlrefsy 

My  only  ftrength  and  flay  :  forlorn  of  thee 

Whither  Jhall  I  betake  me,  where  fubfift  ? 

While  yet  civ  live,  fcarce  one  fiwrt  hour  perhaps^ 

Between  us  two.  let  there  be  ^eace^  &c. 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  ten- 
dernefs.  Eve  afterwards  propofes  to  her  husband,  in  the  blindnefs  of 
her  defpair,  that  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  defcending  upon  polterity, 
they  fhould  refolve  to  live  childlefs ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  they 
fliould  feek  their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods.  As  thofe  fentiments 
naturally  engage  the  reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more 
than  ordinary  commiferation,  they  likewife  contain  a  very  fine  moral. 
The  refolution  of  dying,  to  end  our  miferies,  does  not  fliew  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  magnanimity  as  a  refolution  to  bear  them,  and  fubmit  to  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence.  Our  author  has  therefore,  with  great  deli- 
cacy, reprefented  Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought,  and  Adam  as  difap- 
proving  it. 

We  are,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  the  imaginary  perfons,  or  T>eath 
and  Sin,  who  aft  a  large  part  in  this  book.  Such  beautiful  extended 
Allegories  are  certainly  fome  of  the  finell  compofitions  of  Genius  ;  but, 
as  1  have  before  obferved,  arc  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an  Heroic 
Poem.  This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very  exquilite-in  its  kind,  if  not  con- 
fidered  as  a  part  of  fuch  a  work.  The  truths,  contained  in  it  are  fo  clear 
and  open,  that  I  fliall  not  lofe  time  in  explaining  them ;  but  fliall  only 
obferve,  that  a  Reader  who  knows  the  ftrength  of  the  Englijh  tongue, 
will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  Poet  could  find  fuch  apt  words  and 
phrafes  to  defcribe  the  aftions  of  thofe  two  imaginary  perfons,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridge  over 
the  Chaos  ;  a  work  fuitable  to  the  Genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  fubjeft  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  more 
at  large  of  fuch  Ihadovvy  and  imaginary  perfons  as  may  be  introduced  in- 
to Heroic  Poems,  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  explain  my  felf  in  a  matter  which 
is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of  the  Critics  have  treated  of  It 
is  certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary  perfons,  who  are  very 
beautiful  in  Poetry  when  they  are  jull  ihewn  without  being  engaged  in 
any  feries  of  adion.  //ow^r  indeed  reprefents  Slee^  as  aperfon,  and  a- 
fcribes  a  fliort  part  to  him  in   his  Iliad ;    but  we  mufl  confider   that 

though 
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though  we  now  regard  fuch  a  perfon  as  entirely  /Iradowyand  unfubflantial, 
the  heathens  made  Statues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples,  and  look- 
ed upon  him  as  a  real  Deity.     When  Homer  makes  ufe  of  other  fuch  Al- 
legorical perfons,  it  is  only  in  fliort  exprejiions,  which  convey  an  ordinary 
thought  to  the  mind  in  the  mod  pleafmg  manner,    and  may  rather  be 
looked  upon  as  poetical  phrafes  than  allegorical  defcriptions.     Inllead  of 
telling  us  that  men  naturally  fly  when  they  are  terrified,  he  introduces 
the  perfons  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  infeparable  com- 
panions.    Inftead  of  faying  that  the   time  was  come  when  Apollo  ought 
to  have  received  his  rccompence,  he  tells  us  that  the  Hours  brought  him 
his  reward.     Inftead  of  defcribing  the  effe(^s  which  Minerva  s  jEgis  pro- 
duced in  battel,  he  tells  us  that  the  brims  of  it  were  encompalicd  by 
Terrom-y  Rout,  Uifcord,  Fury,  Turfiiit,  Maffacrc,  and  'Death.      In  the 
fame  figure  of  fpeaking,    he  reprefents  Viilory  as  follov\  ing  'Diomedcs ; 
'Difcord^s  the  mother  of  funerals  and  mourning;   Venus  as  drcfled  by 
the  Graces  ;    Bellona  liS  wearing  Terrour  and  Conflcrnation  like  a  Gar- 
ment.    I  might  give  fevcral  other  inftanccs  out  of  Horner^    as  well  as  a 
great  many  out  of  Virgil.     Milton  has  likewife  very  often  made  ufe  of 
the  fame  way  of  fpeaking,  as  where  he  tells  us,  that  ViSlory  fat  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Mcfjlah  when  he  marched  forth  againft  the  rebel  An- 
gels; that  at  the  riling  of  the  Sun  the  //(?//rj- unbarr'd  the  gates  o^ Light  % 
that  'Difcord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin.     Of  the  fame  nature  are  thofe 
exprelfions,    where  defcribing  the  finging  of  the  Nightingale,  he  adds, 
Silence  was  pleafed;  and  upon  the  MeJJiah's  bidding  peace  to  the  Chaos, 
Confujion  heard  his  voice.     I  might  add   innumerable  inllances  of  our 
Poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.     It  is  plain  that  thcfe  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  which  perfons  of  an  imaginary  nature  are  introduced,  are  fuch 
fliort  Allegories  as  are  not  defigned  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,   but 
only  to  convey  particular  circumllances  to  the  Reader  after  an  unufual 
and  entertaining  manner.     But  when  fuch  pecfons  are  introduced  as  prin- 
cipal Adors,  and  engaged  in  a  Series  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much 
upon  them,   and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  Heroic  Poem,   which 
ought  to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.     I  cannot  forbear  therefore 
thinking  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as  improper  Agents  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  as  Strength  and  NeceJJhy  in  one  of  the  Tragedies  of  /Efchylus^ 
who  reprefentcd  thofe  two  perfons  nailing  down  Tromctheus  to  a  Rock, 
for  which  he  has  been  jullly  cenfured  by  the  greatell  Critics.     I  do  not 
knovi^  any  imaginary  perfon  made  ufe  of  in  a  more  fublime  manner  of 
thinking  than  that  in  one  of  the  Prophets,  who  defcribing  God  as  de- 

fcending 
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fcending  from  heaven,  and  viluing  the  fins  of  mankind,  adds  that  dread- 
ful circumftance,  Before  him  -went  the  Tejiilence.  It  is  certain  this  ima- 
ginary perfon  might  have  been  defcribed  in  all  her  purple  fpots.  The 
Fever  might  have  marched  before  her,  Tain  might  have  ilood  on  her 
right  hand,  Threnzy  on  her  left,  and  T)eath  in  her  rear.  She  might 
have  been  introduced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a  Comet,  or  dart- 
ed upon  the  earth  in  a  flafh  of  lightning :  flie  might  have  tainted  the 
Atmofphere  with  her  brcn  h  ;  the  very  glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have 
fcattered  Infedion,  But  I  believe  every  Reader  will  think,  that  in  fuch 
fublime  writings  the  mentioning  of  her,  as  it  is  done  in  Scripture,  has 
fomething  in  it  more  juft,  as  well  as  great,  than  all  that  the  moll  fanciful 
Poet  could  have  beftowed  upon  her  in  the  richnefs  of  his  imagination. 
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Crudel'n  ubique 

laUciuSy  ubtque  pavor^  et  plurmia  mortis  imago.         Virg. 

MILTON  has  fliewn  a  wonderful  art  in  defcribing  that  variety  of 
paffions  which  arofe  in  our  firft  Parents  upon  the  breach  of  the 
Commandment  that  had  been  given  them.  We  fee  them  gra- 
dually pafling  from  the  triumph  of  their  Guilt  through  Remorfe,  Shame, 
Defpair,  Contrition,  Prayer,  and  Hope,  to  a  perfeft  and  compleat  Re- 
pentance. At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  reprefentcd  as  proftrat- 
ing  themfelves  upon  the  ground,  and  watering  the  earth  with  their  tears : 
to  which  the  Poet  joins  this  beautiful  circumllance,  that  they  offer'd  up 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their  Judge  appeared  to 
them  when  he  pronounced  their  fentence. 

They  forthwith  to  the  place 

.'Repairing  where  he  Judg'd  them,  proflrate  fell 

Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confefs'd 

Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  bcgg'd,  with  tears 

Watering  the  ground ^ 

There 
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There  is  a  beauty  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  Tragedy  of  Sophocles,  where 
Oedipus,  after  having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  inllead  of  breaking  his  neck 
from  the  palace  battlen^ents  (which  furniflies  fo  elegant  an  entertainment 
for  our  Englijh  Audience)  defires  that  he  may  be  conduded  to  Mount 
Citharon,  in  order  to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  ex- 
pofed  in  his  infancy,  and  where  he  fhould  then  have  died,  had  the  \\  ill 
of  his  parents  been  executed. 

As  the  Author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to  his  fentiments,  he 
dcfcribes  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  the  acceptance  which  thefe  their 
prayers  met  with,  in  a  fliort  Allegory  formed  upon  that  beautiful  palfage 
in  holy  Writ ;  And  another  Angel  came  and  Jiood  at  the  Altar,  having  a 
golden  cenfer ;  and  there  ijuas  given  unto  him  much  incenje,  that  he  jhould 
offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  Saints  upon  the  golden  Altar,  which 
was  before  the  Throne  :  and  the  fmoak  of  the  inccnfe  which  came  with 
the  prayers  of  the  Saints  afcended  up  before  God. 

■  To  heaven  their  prayers 


Flew  up,  nor  mifs'd  the  way  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  fruflrate :  in  they  pafs'd 
'Dimenfionlefs  through  heavnly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incenfe,  where  the  golden  Altar  fumed. 
By  their  great  Interceffor,  came  in  fight 
Before  the  Father  s  throne ' — - 

We  have  the  fame  thought  exprefTed  a  fecond  time  in  the  intercefllon 
of  the  Meffiah,  which  is  conceived  in  very  emphatic  fentiments  and  ex- 
preflions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  which  Milton  has  fo  finely 
wrought  into  this  part  of  his  narration,  I  mull  not  omit  that  wherein 
Ezekiel  fpeaking  of  the  Angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vifion,  adds, 
that  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  that  their  whole  bodies, and  their  backsy 
and  their  bands,  and  their  wings  were  full  of  eyes  round  about, 

■The  Cohort  bright 


Of  watchful  Cherubim  ;  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  Jhape 
Spangled  with  eyes 

The  aflembling  of  all  the  Angels  of  heaven  to  hear  the  folemn  decree 
pafled  upon  man,  is  reprefented  in  very  lively  ideas.  The  Almighty  is 
here  defcribed  as  remembring  Mercy  in  the  midft  of  Judgment,  and  com- 

Vo  L.  III.  A  a  a  manding 
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manding  Michael  to  deliver  his  meflage  in  the  mildeft  terms,  lead  the 
fpirit  of  man,  which  was  already  broken  with  the  fenfe  of  his  Guilt  and 
Mifery,  fhould  fail  before  him. 

Tet  leaft  they  faint 

At  the  fad  fentence  rigoroiifly  urgd, 

{For  I  behold  them  foftnedy  and  'with  tears 

Bewailing  their  excefs)  all  terror  hide. 

The  conference  of  Mam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving  fentiments.  Up- 
on their  going  abroad  after  the  melancholy  night  which  they  had  pafTed 
together,  they  difcover  the  Lion  and  the  Eagle  purfuing  each  of  them 
their  prey  towards  the  eailern  gates  of  Taradife.  There  is  a  double 
beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only  as  it  prefents  great  and  juft  Omens, 
which  are  always  agreeable  in  Poetry,  but  as  it  exprefles  that  Enmity 
which  was  now  produced  in  the  animal  creation.  The  Poet,  to  fhew 
the  like  changes  in  nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  Fable  with  a  noble  pro- 
digy, reprefents  the  Sun  in  an  eclipfe.  This  particular  incident  has  like- 
wife  a  fine  efFeft  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Reader,  in  regard  to  what 
follows;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Sun  is  under  an  eclipfe,  a  bright  cloud 
defcends  in  the  wellern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled  with  an  hoft  of 
Angels,  and  more  luminous  than  the  Sun  it  felf.  The  whole  Theatre 
of  Nature  is  darkned,  that  this  glorious  Machine  may  appear  in  all  its 
luftre  and  magnificence. 

■  IVhy  in  the  eafl 


'Darknefs  e'er  days  mid-courfe^  ajid morning  light 

More  orient  in  that  weft  em  cloud  that  draws 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 

And  flow  defcends,  with  fomethiug  heav'nly  fraught  ? 

He  errd  not,  for  by  this  the  heav'nly  bands 
'Down  from  a  sky  ef  jafper  lighted  now 
In  Taradife,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  glorious  apparition 

I  need  not  obferve  how  properly  this  Author,  who  always  fuits  his  parts 
to  the  Aftors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed  Michael  in  the  expul- 
fion  of  our  firil  Parents  from  Taradife.  The  Archangel  on  this  occafion 
neither  appears  in  his  proper  fhape,  nor  in  that  familiar  manner  with 
which  Raphael  the  fociable  fpirit  eniertained  the  i'  ather  of  mankind  be- 
fore 


ff 
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fore  the  Fall.    His  perfon,  his  port,  and  behaviour  are  fuitable  to  a  fpirit 
of  the  highefl  rank,  and  exquilitely  defcribed  in  the  following  paflage. 

Th' Archangel  foon  drew  n'tgby 

Not  in  his  jhape  celejiial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vejl  of  purple  fiowd 
Livelier  than  Melibsean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  Kings  and  Heroes  old 
In  time  of  Truce  ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woojf. 
His  ftarry  helm.,  unbuckled,  jhcwd  htm  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  bis  fide 
As  in  a  gUftring  zodiac  hung  the  fwordy 
Satan'j  dire  dready  and  in  his  hand  the  fpear. 
Adam  bowd  low :  he  kingly  from  his  fate 
Inclined  noty  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 

Eve's  complaint  upon  hearing  that  flie  was  to  be  removed  from  the 
Garden  of  Taradife  is  wonderfully  beautiful :  the  fentiments  arc  not  only 
proper  to  the  fubjed,  but  have  fomething  in  them  particularly  foft  and 
womanifti. 

Muf  I  then  leave  thee,  'Paradife  ?  thus  leave 
TheCy  native  /oily  thefe  happy  walks  and  Jhades^ 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  Jpcnd 
G^iiety  though  fady  the  re/pite  of  that  day 
That  muf  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flow'rs 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  vifitation  and  my  lafl 
At  Even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  firf  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names ; 
IVho  now  Jhall  rear  you  to  the  Sun,  or  rank 
Tour  tribes^  and  water  from  th"  ambroftal  fount  ? 
Thee,  lafly,  nuptial  bowre,  by  me  adorn  d 
With  what  to  fight  or  fmell  was  fweet :  from  thee 
How  jhall  I  party  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obfcure 
And  wild,  how  Jh.tll  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Lefs  pure,  accufionid  to  immortal  fruits  ? 

Aaa  z  Adam's 
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"Mam's  fpeech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are  equally  moving,  and 
of  a  more  mafculine  and  elevated  turn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
fublime  and  poetical  than  the  following  paiTage  in  it. 

This  moji  affi'iEis  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  jhall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  bleffed  counf  nance ;  here  I  could  frequent. 

With  worjhip,  place  by  place  where  he  vouch fafed. 

Trefence  divine,  and  to  my  fons  relate. 

On  this  mount  he  appear  d,  under  this  tree 

Stood  vijible,  among  thefe  pines  his  voice 

I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain   talked: 

So  many  grateful  Altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grajfy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  ftone 

Of  litfre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  fweet  fmelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  jhall  1  feek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footfteps  traced 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry, yet  recalled 

To  life  prolong  d  and promifed  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  iitmoft  skirts 

Ofglr>ry,  and  far  ojfhisfieps  adore. 

The  Angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  higheft  mount  of  Taradife, 
and  laj'S  before  him  a  whole  Hemifphere,  as  a  proper  ftage  for  thofe  vifi- 
ons  which  were  to  be  reprefented  on  it.  I  have  before  obferved  how 
the  plan  of  Milton  s  Poem  is  in  many  particulars  greater  than  that  of  the 
Iliad  or  Mneid.  Virgil's  Hero,  in  the  lait  of  thefe  Poems,  is  entertain- 
ed uitha  light  of  all  thofe  who  are  to  defcend  from  him;  but  though 
that  Epifode  is  juftly  admired  as  one  of  the  noblefl  defigns  in  the  whole 
Mneid,  every  one  muft  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher 
nature.  Adam's  vifion  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of  man- 
kind, but  extends  to  the  whole  fpecies. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his  fons  and  daughters, 
the  firft  objefts  he  is  prefented  with  exhibit  to  him  the  ftory  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much  clofenefs  and  propriety  of  ex- 
preffion.  That  curiofity  and  natural  horror  which  arifes  in  Adam  at  the 
fight  of  the  firll  dying  man,  is  touched  with  great  beaut)'. 

But  have  I  now  feen  Death  ?  is  this  the  way 

I  mufi  return  to  native  duji?  O  ffght  Of 
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Of  terror  foul  and  ugly  to  behold^ 
Horrid  to  think^  how  horrible  to  feel! 

The  fecond  Vifion  fets  before  him  the  image  of  Death  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  appearances.  The  Angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  thofe  ef- 
feds  which  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  pofterity,  places  before  him  a 
large  Hofpital,  or  Lazar-houfe,  fill'd  with  perfons  lying  under  all  kinds 
of  mortal  difeafes.  How  finely  has  the  Poet  told  us  that  the  fick  per- 
fons languifhed  under  lingring  and  incurable  diftempers,  by  an  apt  and 
judicious  ufe  of  fuch  imaginary  Beings  as  thofe  I  mentioned  in  my  lall 
paper. 

T^ire  was  the  toffing.,  deep  the  groans^  Defpair 
Tended  the  Jick,  bufy  from  couch  to  couch:, 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shooky  but  delay  d  to  Jlrtke,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

The  paffion  which  likewife  rifcs  in  Adam  on  this  occafion  is  very  na- 
tural. 

Sight  fo  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
'Dry-eyed  behold?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Tho'  not  of  woman  born  ;  compajfion  quell" d 
His  beji  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  in  tears. 

The  difcourfe  between  the  Angel  and  Adam  which  follows,  abounds 
with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry  than  a  contrail  and  op- 
pofition  of  incidents,  the  Author,  after  this  melancholy  profpeft  of  death 
and  ficknefs,  raifes  up  a  fcene  of  mirth,  love,  and  joUity.  The  fecret 
pleafure  that  Heals  into  Adam's  heart  as  he  is  intent  upon  this  vilion,  is 
imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I  mult  not  omit  the  defcription  of  the 
loole  female  troup,  who  feduced  the  fons  of  God,  as  they  are  called 
in  fcripture. 

For  that  fair  female  troupe  thou  Jaw'Jl,  that  feem'd 

Of  Goddcff'es,  fo  blithe,  fo  fmooth,  fo  gay^ 

Tet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  conftfts 

Woman  s  domejlick  honour  and  chief  praife\ 

Bred  only  and  compleated  to  the  tajle 

Of  lufful  appetence,  tofing,  to  dance. 

To 
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To  drcfs  and  troule  the  tongue^  and  ronl  the  eye. 
To  thefe  that  fiber  race  of  men,  whofe  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  fins  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  4II  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  /miles 
Ofthofe  fair  Atheifts 

The  next  vilion  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and  filled  with  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  Aaam  at  the  fight  of  it  melts  into  tears,  and  breaks  out  in 
that  pafTionate  fpeech, 

: O  what  are  thefe 

'DeatFs  minijiers,  not  men :  -who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men,  and  mnlliply 

Ten  thoufand  fold  the  fin  of  him  who  flew 

His  brother:  for  ofwhomfuch   majfacre 

Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ? 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  Vifions,  after  having 
raifed  in  the  mind  of  his  Reader  the  feveral  ideas  of  terror  which  are 
conformable  to  the  defcription  of  war:  pafles  on  to  thofe  fofter  images  of 
triumphs  and  fellivals,  in  that  vilion  of  lewdnefs  and  luxury  which  ufliers 
in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  vifible  that  the  Poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid's  account  of  the 
univerfal  Deluge,  the  Reader  may  obferve  with  how  much  judgment  he 
.  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is  redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  Poet. 
We  do  not  here  fee  the  wolf  fwimming  among  the  fheep,  nor  any  of 
thofe  wanton  imaginations  which  Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  unbecoming 
the  great  cataftrophe  of  Nature.  If  our  Poet  has  imitated  that  verfe  in 
which  Ovid  tells  us  that  there  was  nothing  but  fea,  and  that  this  fea  had 
no  Ihore  to  it,  he  has  not  fet  the  thought  in  fuch  a  light  as  to  incur  the 
cenfure  which  Critics  have  pafled  upon  it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verfe 
in  Ovid  is  idle  and  fuperfluous,  but  jull  and  beautiful  in  Mi/ton. 

Jamque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  difcrimen  habebant. 

Nil  nifipontus  erat,  de'erant  quoque  littora  ponto.  Ovid. 

Sea  cover" d  fea. 

Sea  without  Jhore Milton. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  defcription  does  not  foreftall  the  lat- 
ter. How  much  more  great  and  folemn  on  this  occafion  is  that  which 
follows  in  our  Englijh  Poet,  And 
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•  And  in  their  palaces 


I 


Where  luxury  late  reign  d,fea  mojijiers  whelfd 
And  ftabled 

than  that  in  Ovid^  where  we  are  told  that  the  Sea-calves  lay  in  thofe 
places  where  the  goats  were  ufed  to  browze?  The  Reader  may 
find  feveral  other  parallel  paflages  in  the  Latin  and  Englijh  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Deluge,  wherein  our  Poet  has  vifibly  the  advantage.  The 
sky's  being  over-charged  with  clouds,  the  defcending  of  the  rains,  the 
rifing  of  the  feas,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rainbow,  are  fuch  defcrip- 
tions  as  every  one  mud  take  notice  of.  The  circumftance  relating  to 
'Paradife  is  fo  finely  iftiagined  and  fuitable  to  the  opinions  of  many  learn- 
ed Authors,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  paper. 

>         Then  jhall  this  mount 

Of  Taradife  by  might  of  '■jjaves  be  mov'd 
Out  of  his  placeypujh'd  by  the  horned fioody 
With  all  his  'verdure  fpoird,  and  trees  adrift 
'Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf 
And  there  take  root  an  ifland  fait  and  bare. 
The  haunt  of  Seals  and  Ores  and  Sea-mews  clang. 

The  tranfition  which  the  Poet  makes  from  the  vifion  of  the  Deluge, 
to  the  concern  it  occafioned  in  Adam,  is  exquifitely  graceful,  and  copi- 
ed after  Virgil^  though  the  firfl  thought  it  introduces  is  rather  in  the 
fpirit  of  Ovid. 

How  didjl  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 

tThe  end  of  all  thy  off-fpring^  end  fo  fady 
Depopulation ;  thee  another  jloud 
Of  tears  and  forrow,  a  Jloud  thee  alfo  drown^dy 
And  funk  thee  as  thy  fins ;  Hill  gently  reafd 
By  th'  Angel y  on  thy  feet  thou  floodft  at  laft 
Though  comfortlefsy  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  childreHy  all  in  view  defray  d  at  once. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  quotations  out  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  Taradife  Loji^  becaufe  it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the 
moll:  Hiining  books  of  this  Poem ;  for  which  reafon  the  Reader  might 
be  apt  to  overlook  thofe  many  pairages  in  it  which  deferve  our  admira- 
tion.   The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that  lingle  cir- 

cumltance 
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cumftance  of  the  rerr,  val  of  ourfirfl  parents  from  Taradifc,  but  though 
this  is  not  in  it  felf  lo  great  a  fubjeft  as  that  in  molt  of  the  foregoing 
books,  it  is  extended  and  diverfified  with  fo  many  furprizing  incidents 
and  pleafing  Epifodes,  that  thefe  two  lafl  books  can  by  no  means  be  look- 
ed upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  Poem.  I  mull:  further  add,  that 
had  not  Milton  reprcfented  our  firft  parents  as  driven  out  of  Taradtfe^ 
his  Fall  of  man  would  nor  have  been  compleat,  and  confequently  his 
Adion  would  have  been  imperfeft. 


N°  369.      Saturday^  May  3. 


Segn'im  irritant  antmos  demiffa  per  aures, 

^am  qua  funt  octilis  fubje&a  fideltbus Hor. 


MILTON,  after  having  reprefented  in  vifion  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind to  the  firft  great  period  of  nature,  difpatches  the  remaining  part 
of  it  in  narration.  He  has  deviied  a  very  handfome  reafon  for 
the  Angel's  proceeding  with  Adam  after  this  manner ;  though  doubtlefs 
the  true  reafon  was  the  difficulty  which  the  Poet  would  have  found  to 
have  fhadowed  out  fo  mix'd  and  complicated  a  llory  in  vifible  objefts. 
I  could  wifli,  however,  that  the  author  had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it 
might  have  coft  him.  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  ex- 
hibiting part  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind  in  Vifion,  and  part  in  Narrative, 
is  as  if  an  Hiftory-painter  fhould  put  in  colours  one  half  of  his  fubjecl:, 
and  write  down  the  remaining  part  of  it.  If  Miltoiis  Poem  flags  any 
where,  it  is  in  this  narration,  where  in  fome  places  the  author  has  been 
fo  attentive  to  his  divinity,  that  he  has  negleded  his  poetry.  The  nar- 
ration, however,  rifes  very  happily  on  feveral  occafions,  where  the  fub- 
je6l  is  capable  of  poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the  confufion 
which  he  delcribes  among  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  his  fhort  sketch 
of  the  plagues  of  Mgypt.  The  ftorm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  dark- 
nefs  that  overipread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  defcribed  with  great 
ftrength.  The  beautiful  palTage  which  follows,  is  raifed  upon  noble  hints 
in  Icripture.  Thus 
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.  Thus  ivith  ten  wounds 


The  river-dragon  tamed  at  length  fubmits 
To  let  his  fojourners  depart^  and  oft 
Humbles  his  fiubborn  hearty  but  Ji ill  as  ice 
More  hardened  after  th&vo :  till  in  his  rage 
'Purfuing  whom  he  late  difmifs'dt  the  fea 
Swallows  him  with  his  hojly  but  them  lets  pafs 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  cryjial  wallsi 
Aw'dby  the  rod  of  Mofes,  fo  to  fland 
'Divided 

The  River-dragon  is  an  allufion  to  the  Crocodile,  which  inhabits  the 
Nile.,  from  whence  ^gypt  derives  her  plenty.  This  allufion  is  taken 
from  that  fublime  pafTage  in  Ezekiel;  Thus  faith  the  Lord  Gody  Behold 
I  am  againji  thee  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  the  great  Dragon  that  lieth 
in  the  midft  of  his  rivers^  which  hath  faid,  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I 
have  made  it  for  my  felf.  Milton  has  given  us  another  very  noble  and 
poetical  image  in  the  fame  defcription,  which  is  copied  almoft  word  for 
word  out  of  the  hiftory  of  Mofes. 

All  night  he  will  purfue,  but  his  approach 

Darknefs  defends  bctweeen  till  morning  watch ; 

Then  thro' the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  hoft. 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheels :  when  by  command 

Mofes  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  fea ;  the  fea  his  rod  obeys ; 

On  their  embatteWd  ranks  the  waves  return 

And  overwhelm  their  war : 

As  the  principal  defign  of  this  Epifode  was  to  give  Adam  an  idea  of 
the  holy  perfon,  who  was  to  re-inltate  humane  nature  in  that  happinefs 
and  perfeftion  from  wliich  it  had  fallen,  the  Poet  confines  himfelf  to 
the  line  of  Abraham^  from  whence  the  Mejfiah  was  to  defcend.  The 
Angel  is  defcribed  as  feeing  the  Patriarch  adually  travelling  towards  the 
Land  of  Tromifcy  which  gives  a  particular  hvdinefs  to  this  part  of  the 
narration. 

I  fee  him,  but  thou  canfl  not^  with  what  faith 
He  leaves  his  Gods,  his  friends,  his  native  foil 
Ur  (?/Chald£ea,//7^///^  now  the  ford 
Vol.  III.  Bbb  'To 
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To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds  and  flocks  and  numerous  fervitude  ; 

Not  wandering  poor^  but  trufling  all  his  wealth 

With  God  who  calPd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains,  I  fee  his  Tents 

Titcht  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  ^lain 

Of  Moreh,  there  by  promife  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  defert  fouth, 

{Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnam'd.J 

As  Virgil's  Vifion  in  the  fixth  Mneid  probably  gave  Milton  the  hint  of 
this  whole  Epifode,  the  lail  line  is  a  tranllation  of  that  verfe,  where  An- 
chifes  mentions  the  names  of  places,  which  they  were  to  bear  hereafter. 

Hac  turn  nomina  erunt,  nunc  funt  fine  nomine  terra. 

The  Poet  has  very  finely  reprefented  the  joy  and  gladnefs  of  heart 
which  rifes  in  Adam  upon  his  difcovery  of  the  Meffah.  As  he  fees  his 
day  at  a  diftance  through  types  and  ihadows,  he  rejoices  in  it ;  but  when 
he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  compleated,  and  Taradife  again  renew- 
ed, he  breaks  forth  in  rapture  and  tranfport, 

O  Goodnefs  \nfinite,  Goodnefs  immenfe  ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  Jhall  produce,  &c, 

I  have  hinted  in  my  fixth  paper  on  Milton,  that  an  Heroic  Poem,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  befl  Critics,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave 
the  mind  of  the  Reader,  after  having  conduded  it  through  many  doubts 
and  fears,  forrows  and  difquietudes,  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  fatisfafli- 
on.  Milton's  Fable,  which  had  fo  many  other  qualifications  to  recom- 
mend it,  was  deficient  in  this  particular.  It  is  here  therefore,  that  the 
Poet  has  fhewn  a  mofl  exquifite  judgment,  as  wellas  the  finell:  invention, 
by  finding  out  a  method  to  fupply  this  natural  defed  in  his  fubjeft.  Ac- 
cordingly he  leaves  the  adverfary  of  mankind,  in  the  lall  view  which  he 
gives  us  of  "him,  under  the  loweft  fi:ate  of  mortification  and  difappoint- 
ment.  We  fee  him  chewing  allies,  grovelling  in  the  dufl,  and  loaden 
with  fupernumerary  pains  and  torments.  On  the  contrary,  our  two  firft 
Parents  are  comforted  by  Dreams  and  Vifions,  cheated  with  promifes 
of  falvation,  and,  in  a  manner,  raifed  to  a  greater  happinefs  than  that 
which  they  had  forfeited :  In  fhort,  Satan  is  reprefented  mifcrable  in  the 
height  of  tiis  triumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of,mifery. 

Milton's 
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Milton\  Poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  laft  fpeeches  Qi  Adam  and  the 
Arch-Angel'are  full  of  moral  and  inftrudive  fentiments.  The  fleep  that 
fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effefts  it  had  in  quieting  the  dilbrders  of  her  mind, 
produces  the  fame  kind  of  confolation  in  the  Reader,»  who  cannot  perufe 
the  laft  beautiful  fpeech  which  is  afcribcd  to  the  Mother  of  mankind, 
without  a  fecret  pleafure  and  fatisfadion. 

Whence  thou  return' ft,  and  '■jvhither  '■j^enffi,  I  know ; 

For  God  is  alfo  in  jlecp  ;  and  dreams  advife. 

Which  he  hath  fent  propitious^  fome  great  good 

'Prefaging,  Jince  tvith  Jbrro'H'  and  heart's  dijirefs 

Wearied  I  fell  ajlecp  :  but  no'-Ji'  lead  on ; 

In  me  is  no  delay  :  with  thee  to  go 

Is  to  Jiay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  ft  ay 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou 

TFho  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banifto'd  hence.     ' 

This  farther  confolation  yet  fecure 

I  carry  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  loft. 

Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouch faf'dy 

By  me  the  promised  Seed  /hall  all  rcftore. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  Poem,  rife  in  a  moft  glorious 
blaze  of  poetical  images  and  expreflions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  Aithiopics  acquaints  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  gods 
differs  from  that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  ftir  their  feet,  nor  pro- 
ceed ftep  by  ftep,  but  Aide  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  by  an  uniform 
fwimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  Reader  may  obferve  with  how  po- 
etical a  defcription  Milton  has  attributed  the  fame  kind  of  motion  to  the 
Angels  who  were  to  take  polTeflion  of  Taradife, 

So  /pake  our  Mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well-pleas' d,  but  anfwer'd  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
ThArch- Angel  food,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  ftation,  all  in  bright  array 
The  Cherubim  defcended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mift, 
Ris'n  from  a  river,  o'er  the  mariflj  glides^ 
And  gathers  ground  faft  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanced 

B  b  b  X  The 
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The  brandiflj'd  Jword  of  God  before  them  blazd 
Fierce  as  a  Comet 

The  Author  help^ed  his  invention  in  the  following  paflage,  by  reflefting 
on  the  behaviour  o'f  the  Angel,  who,  in  holy  Writ,  has  the  condud  of 
Lot  and  his  family.  The  circumftances  drawn  from  that  relation  are  very 
gracefully  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion. 

In  either  hand  the  haflning  Angel  caught 
Our  lingering  'Parent s^  and  to  the  eaflern  gate 
Led  them  direEi ;  and  down  the  cliff  as  faft 
To  the  fubje5ted  plain ;  theti  difafpear' d. 
They  looking  backy  &c. 

The  fcene  which  our  firfl  Parents  are  furprized  with  upon  their  look- 
ing back  on  Taradife,  wonderfully  ftrikes  the  Reader's  imagination,  as- 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  they  Ihed  on  that  occafion. 

They  looking  bad,  all  th'  eaflern  fide  beheld 

Of  Paradife,  fo  late  their  hafpy  featy 

Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  throned  and  fiery  arms : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropfd,  but  wiped  them  foon. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chufe 

Their  place  of  refl,  and  ^Providence  their  guide. 

If  I  might  prefume  to  offer  at  the  fmallefl:  alteration  in  this  divine 
work,  I  fhould  think  the  Poem  would  end  better  with  the  paflage  here 
quoted,  than  with  the  two  verfes  which  follow. 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wandring  fieps  and  flow,. 
Through  Eden  took  their  folitary  way. 

Thefe  two  verfes,  though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very  much  be- 
low the  foregoing  paflage,  and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the  Reader  that 
anguifh  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  confideration, 

The  world  was  all  before  them.,  where  to  chufe 
Their  place  of  rejiy  and  Providence  their  guide. 

The  number  "of  books  in  Paradife  Loft  is  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Mneid.. 
Our  Author  in  his  firfl;  edition  had  divided  his  Poem  into  ten  books,- 
but  afterwards  broke  the  feventji  and  the  eleventh  each  of  them  into 
two  different  booka,  by  the  help  of  fome  fmall  additions.    This  fecond 

divifioo. 
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divifion  was  made  with  great  judgment,  as  any  one  may  fee  who  will  be 
at  the  pains-  of  examining  it.  It  was  not  done  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a 
chimerical  beauty  as  that  of  refembling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for 
the  more  juft  and  regular  difpofition  of  this  great  work. 

Thofe  who  have  read  Bojfu.,  and  many  of  the  Critics  who  have  written  *" 
fmce  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  particular 
moral  which  is  inculcated  in  Taradife  Loji.  Though  I  can  by  no  means 
think,  with  the  lall-mentioned  French  Author,  that  an  Epic  Writer  firft 
of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the  ground-work  and  foundation 
of  his  Poem,  and  afterwards  finds  out  a  fiory  to  it :  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  no  jull  Heroic  Poem  ever  was,  or  can  be  made,  from 
whence  one  great  moral  may  not  be  deduced.  That  which  reigns  in 
Milton  is  the  moft  univerfal  and  moil  ufeful  that  can  be  imagined  ;  it  is 
in  lliort  this,  that  obedience  to  the  'vaill  of  God  makes  men  happy^  and 
that  difobedience  makes  them  mifcrable.  This  is  vifibly  the  moral  of  the 
principal  Fable  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve^  who  continued  in 
'Paradife  while  they  kept  the  Command  that  was  given  them,  and  were 
driven  out  of  it  as  foon  as  they  had  tranfgrefled.  This  is  likewife  the 
moral  of  the  principal  Epifode,  which  ihevvs  us  how  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  Angels  fell  from  their  Hate  of  blifs,  and  were  caft  into  hell, 
upon  their  difobedience.  Befides  this  great  moral,  which  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  foul  of  the  Fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of  under  morals 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Poem,  and  which 
makes  this  work  more  ufeful  and  inltruQive  than  any  other  Poem  in  any 
language. 

Thofe  who  have  criticifed  on  the  Odyjfey,  the  Iliad,  and  Mncid,  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the  number  of  months  or  days  contain- 
ed in  the  adion  of  each  of  thofe  Poems.  If  any  one  thinks  it  worth 
his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in  Milton,  he  will  find  that  from 
Adam\  firfl  appearance  in  the  fourth  book,  to  his  expuUion  from  Tara- 
dife in  the  twelfth,  the  author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the 
aftion  which  is  defcribed  in  the  three  firft  books,  as  it  does  not  pafs  with- 
in the  regions  of  nature,  I  have  before  obferved  that  it  is  not  fubjed  to 
any  calculations  of  time. 

I  have  now  finiihed  my  obfervatioiis.on  a  work  which  does  an  honour 
to  the  Englijh  nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it  under  thofe  four 
heads,  the  Fable,  the  Characters",  the  Sentiments,  and  the  Language,  and 
made  each  of  them  the  fubjed  of  a  particular  paper.  I  have  in  the  next 
place  fpoken  of  the  Cenfures  which  our  Author  may  incur  under  each 

.     of 
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of  thefe  heads,   which  I  have  confined  to  two  papers,    though  I  might 
have  enlarged  the  number,   if  I  had  been  difpoled  to  dwell  on  fo  un- 
graceful a  lubjeft.     I  believe,  however,  that  the  fevereft  Reader  will  not 
tind  any  little  fault  in  Heroic  Poetry,  which  this  Author  has  fallen  into, 
that  does  not  come  under  one  of  thofc  heads  vtmong  which  I  have  dillri- 
buted  his  feveral  blemilhes.     After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Tara- 
difc  Loju  I  could  not  think  it  futlicient  to  have  celebrated  this  Poem  in 
the  whole,  without  defcending  to  particulars.     I  have  therefore  bellowed 
a  paper  upon  each  book,  and  endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the 
Poem  is  beautiful  in  general,  but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and 
to  determine  wherein  they  confift.     I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew  how 
fome  pafiages  are  beautiful  by  being  fublime  ;    others  by  being  foft  ;  o- 
thers  by  being  natural :  which  of  them  are  recommended  by  the  paffion ; 
which  by  the  moral  ;    which  by  the  fentiment  ;  and  which  by  the  ex- 
prelTion.    I  have  likewife  endeavoured  to  fhew  how  the  Genius  of  the 
Poet  fliines  by  a  happy  invention  ;  a  diftant  allufion  ;  or  a  judicious  imi- 
tation :   how  he  has  copied  or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raifed 
his  own  imaginations  by  the  ufe  which  he  has  made  of  feveral  poetical 
palTages  in  Scripture.     I  might  have  inferted  alfo  feveral  palTages  of  Taf- 
fOi  which  our  Author  has  imitated  ;  but  as  I  do  not  look  upon  Taffo  to  be 
a  fufficient  Voucher,  I  would  not  perplex  my  Reader  with  fuch  quota- 
tions, as  might  do  more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  Englifl?  Poet.    In 
ihort,   I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  thofe  innumerable  kinds  of 
beauty,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are  elTential 
to  poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  this  great  Au- 
thor.    Had  I  thought,  at  my  firft  engaging  in  this  defign,  that  it  would 
have  led  me  to  fo  great  a  length,   I  believe  I  fliould  never  have  entred 
upon  it ;    but  the  kind  reception  which  it  has  met  with  among  thofe 
whofe  judgments  I  have  a  value  for,  gives  me  no  reafon  to  repent  of  the 
pains  I  have  been  at  in  compofing  them. 


T'uefdayi 
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N°  269.      luejday^   'January  8. 


JEvo  rartffima  noflro 

Simplkitas Ov. 


I  Was  this  morning  furprized  with  a  great  knocking  at  the  door,  when 
my  Landlady's  daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  there  was  a 
man  below  defired  to  fpeak  with  me.  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it 
was,  fhe  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  perfon,  but  that  (he  did  not 
know  his  name.  I  immediately  went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  the 
coachman  of  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coveblv.  He  told  me 
that  his  mafter.  came  to  town  laft  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a 
turn  with  me  in  Grays- Inn  walks.  As  I  i^as  wondring  in  my  felf  what 
had  brought  Sir  Roger  to\own,  not  having  lately  received  any  letter 
from  him,  he  told  me  that  his  mafter  was  come  up  to  get  a  fight  of  Prince 
Eugene,  and  that  he  defired  I  would  immediately  meet  him. 

I  "was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  curiofity  of  the  old  Knight,  though  I 
didnotjnuch  wonder  at  it,  having  heard  him  fay  more  than  once  in  private 
difcourfe,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eugenia  (for  fo  the  Knight  always 
calls  him)  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Scanderbeg.     • 

I  was  no  fooner  come  into  Grays-Inn  walks,  but  I  heard  my  friend 
upon  the  Terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himfelf  with  great  vigour, 
for  he  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make  ufe  of  his  own 
phrafe)  and  is  not  a  little  pleafed  with  any  one  who  takes  notice  of  the 
Itrength  which  he  ftill  exerts  in  his  morning  hemms. 

I  was  touched  with  a  fecret  joy  at  the  fight  of  the  good  old  man,  who 
before  he  faw  me  was  engaged  in  converfation  with  a  beggar  man  that 
had  asked  an  alms  of  him.  I  coulJ  hear  my  friend  chide  him  for  not 
finding  out  fome  work ;  but  at  the  fame  time  faw  him  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  give  him  fix-pence. 

Our  falutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  fides,  confifting  of  many  kind 
Ihakes  of  the  hand,  and  feveral  affedionate  looks  which  we  call  upon  one 
another.    After  which  the  Knight  told  me  my  good  friend  his  Chaplain 

was 
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was  very  well,  and  much  at  my  fervice,  and  that  the  Sunday  before,  he 
had  made  a  moit  incomparable  Sermon  out  of  Doftor  Barrow,  I  have 
left,  fays  he,  all  my  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obli- 
gation upon  him,  have  depofited  with  him  thirty  marks,  to  be  diftributed 
among  his  poor  pariihioners. 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of  Will  Wimble. 
Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and  prefented  me  in  his  name 
with  a  tobacco  Itopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had  been  bufie  all  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  in  turning  great  quantities  of  them;  and  that  he  made 
a  prefent  of  one  to  every  Gentleman  in  the  country  who  has  good  prin-' 
ciples,  and  fmokes.  He  added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  prefent  under  great 
tribulation,  for  that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting 
fome  hazel  flicks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  Knight  brought  from  his  coun- 
try feat,  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead ;  and  that  about  a 
month  after  her  death  the  wind  wa^  fo  very  high,  that  it  blew  down 
the  end  of  one  of  his  barns.  But  for  my  part,  fays  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  old  woman  had  any  hand  in  it.    , 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  ^count  of  the  diverfions  which  had  pa  fled  in 
his  houfe  during  the  holydays,  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the  laudable  cuitom 
of  his  anceltors,  always  keeps  open  houfe  at  Chriftmas.  I  learned  from 
him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for  this  feafon,  that  he  had  dealt 
about  his  chines  very  liberally  amongft  his  neighbours,  and  that  in  parti- 
cular he  had  fent  a  Itring  of  hogs-puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every 
poor  family  in  the  pariOi,  I  have  often  thought,  fays  Sir  Roger,  it  hap- 
pens very  well  that  Chriftmas  fliould  fall  out  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 
It  is  the  moft  dead  uricomfortable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  peo- 
ple would  fuffer  very  much  from  their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they  had  not 
good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Chriftmas  gambols  to  fupport  them.  I  love 
to  rejoyce  their  poor  hearts  at  this  feafon,  and  to  fee  the  whole  village 
merry  in  my  great  hall.  I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  fmall  beer, 
and  fet  it  a  running  for  twelve  days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  have  al- 
ways a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince- pye  upon  the  table,  and  am  wonder- 
fully pleafed  to  fee  my  tenants  pafs  away  a  whole  evening  in  playing  their 
innocent  tricks,  and  fmutiing  one  another.  Our  friend  Will.  Wimble  is 
as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  fliews  a  ihoufand  roguilh  tricks  upon  thefe 
occafions. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  refleftion  of  my  old  friend,  which 
carried  fo  much  goodnefs  in  it.    He  then  launched  out  into  the  praife  of 

the 
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the  late  Aft  of  Parliament  for  fecuring  the  Church  o^ England,  and  told 
me  with  great  fatisfaftion,  that  he  believed  it  already  began  to  take  effeft ; 
for  that  a  rigid  Diflenter,  who  chanced  to  dine  at  his  houfe  on  Cbrijlmas 
day,  had  been  obierved  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumb-porridge. 

After  having  difpatched  all  our  country  matters,  Sir  Roger  made 
feveral  enquiries  concerning  the  club,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antago- 
niil  Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me  with  a  kind  of  fmile, 
whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to 
vent  among  them  fome  of  his  Republican  doftrines;  but  foon  after  ga- 
thering up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than  ordinary  ferioufnefs,  Tell  me 
truly,  fays  he,  don't  you  think  Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  Pope's  pro- 

ceffion but  without  giving  me  time  to  anfwer  him,  Well,  well,  fays 

he,  I  know  you  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  ito  talk  of  publick 
matters. 

The  Knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  feen  Prince  Eugene',  and  made  me 
promife  to  get  him  a  Hand  in  fome  convenient  place  where  he  might 
have  a  full  light  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whofe  prefence  does  fo 
much  honour  to  the  Bririfh  nation.  He  dwelt  very  long  on  the  praifes 
of  this  great  General,  and  I  found  that  fince  I  was  with  him  in  the  coun- 
try, he  had  drawn  many  obfervations  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Ba- 
kers Chronicle,  and  other  Authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window, 
which  very  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  Prince. 

Having  palled  away  the  greatert  part  of  the  morning  in  hearing  the 
Knight's  refleftions,  which  were  partly  private,  and  partly  political,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  fmoke  a  pj^^e  with  him  over  a  diih  of  Coffee  at 
Squire's.  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take  a  delight  in  complying  with  eve- 
ry thin"g  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  accordingly  waited  on  him  to  the 
Coffec-houfe,  where  his  venerable  tigure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  room.  He  had  no  fooner  feated  himfelf  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
high  table,  but  he  called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of  Tobacco,  a  difli  of 
Coffee,  a  wax  candle,  and  the  Supplement.,  with  fuch  an  air  of  chcerful- 
nefs  and  good  humour,  that  all  the  boys  in  the  Coffee-room  (who  feem- 
ed  to  take  pleafure  in  fcrving  him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  feveral 
errands,  inl'omuch  that  no  body  elle  could  come  at  a  dilh  of  Tea,  till  the 
Knight  had  got  all  his  conveniencies  about  him. 


Vo  L.  III.  C  c  c  Thitrfda'Sj 
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N°  271.         Thurfday^  January  10. 


MiUe  trahem  varios  adverfo  fole  colores.  Virg. 


I  Receive  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  my  correfpondents ; 
firft,  as  they  fliew  me  which  of  my  papers  are  molt  acceptable  to 
them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  they  furnifli  me  with  materials  for 
new  Speculations.  Sometimes  indeed  I  do  not  make  ufe  of  the  letter 
it  felf,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into  plans  of  my  own  invention ;  fome- 
times  I  take  the  liberty  to  change  the  language  or  thought  into  my  own 
way  of  fpeaking  and  thinking,  and  always  (if  it  can  be  done  without  pre- 
judice to  the  fenfe)  omit  the  many  compliments  and  applaufes  which  are 
ufually  bellowed  upon  me. 

Befides  the  two  advantages  above-mentioned,  which  I  receive  from 
the  letters  that  are  fent  me,  they  give  me  an  opportunity  of  lengthening 
out  my  paper  by  the  skilful  management  of  the  fubfcribing  part  at  the 
end  of  them,  which  perhaps  does  not  a  little  conduce  to  the  eafe,  both  of 
my  felf  and  Reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  my  felf,  and  am  the  only  pun- 
ftual  correfpondent  I  have.  This  objeflion  would  indeed  be  material, 
were  the  letters  I  communicate  to  the  publick  Huffed  with  my  own  com- 
mendations, and  if,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  divert  or  inlbuft  my  Rea- 
ders, I  admired  in  them  the  beauty  of  my  own  performances.  But  I  fliall 
leave  thefe  wife  conjefturers  to  their  own  imaginations,  and  produce  the 
three  following  letters  for  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 


SlRy 

Was  lafl  Thurfday  in  an  affembly  of  Ladies,  where  there  were  thir- 
teen different  coloured  hoods.  Your  Sj>eftator  of  that  day 
"  lying  upon  the  table,  they  ordered  me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did 
"  with  a  very  clear  voice,  till  I  came  to  the  Greek  verfe  at  the  end  of  it. 
"  I  mult  confefs  I  was  a  Httle  ftartledat  its  popping  upon  me  fo  unexpeft- 
"  edly ;    however,  I  covered  my  confufion  as  w^ell  as  I  could,  and  after 

"  having 
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"  having  muttered  two  or  three  hard  words  to  my  felf,  laught  heartily 
"  and  cryed,  Avery  good  Jejl^  Faith.  The  Ladies  delired  me  to  ex- 
**  plain  it  to  them,  but  I  begg'd  their  pardon  for  that,  and  told  them 
"  that  if  it  had  been  proper  for  them  to  hear,  they  may  be  fure  the  Au- 
"  thor  would  not  have  wrapt  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then  let  drop  feveral 
"  expreflions,  as  if  there  was  fomething  in  it  that  was  not  lit  to  be  fpoken 
"  before  a  company  of  Ladies.  Upon  which  the  Matron  of  the  airembly, 
"  who  was  drelled  in  a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended  the  difcretion 
"  of  the  Writer,  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts  into  Greeks  which 
"  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  i^v,'  of  his  Readers.  At  the  fame  time  flie 
*'  declared  her  felf  very  well  pleafed,  that  he  had  not  given  a  decifive 
"  opinion  upon  the  new-falhioncd  hoods ;  for  to  tell  you  trul),  fays  flic, 
"  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  made  us  alhamed  to  fliew  our  heads.  Now, 
"  Sir,  you  mufl  know,  fmce  this  unlucky  accident  happened  to  me  in  a 
*'  company  of  Ladies,  among  whom  I  palled  for  a  molt  ingenious  man,  I 
"  have  confulted  one  who  is  very  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
**  he  allures  me  upon  his  word,  that  your  late  quotation  means  no  more, 
*'  than  that  manners  and  not  drefs  are  the  ornaments  of  a  "ivoman.  If 
«  this  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  admirers,  I  Ihall  be  very 
«  hard  put  to  it  to  bring  my  felf  off  handfomcly.  In  the  mean  while  I 
"  give  you  this  account,  that  you  may  take  care  hereafter  not  to  betray 
«  any  of  your  well-wifliers  into  the  like  inconveniencies.  It  is  in  the 
**  number  of  thefe  that  I  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  my  felf, 

Tom.  Trl^pit. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
^C  Y^OUR  Readers  are  fo  well  pleafed  with  your  charafler  of  Sir 
X  "  Roger  de  C  overly,  that  there  appeared  a  fenfible  joy  in 
"  every  Coffce-houfe,  upon  hearing  the  old  Knight  v.  as  come  to  town. 
"  I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their  joint  rcquell 
*'  to  you,  that  you  would  give  us  public  notice  of  the  window  or  bal- 
"  cony  where  the  Knight  intends  to  make  his  appearance.  He  has  al- 
*'  ready  given  great  fuisfadion  to  feveral  who  have  feen  him  at  Squire's 
''  ColVee-houfe.  If  you  think  fit  to  place  your  Ihort  face  at  Sir  Roger's 
"  left  elbow,  we  Ihall  take  the  hint,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  fo  great 
"  a  favour, 

/  am,    S I  Ry 

l^our  moji  devoted  humble  Servanty  C.  D. 
C  c  c  r  SIR, 
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SIR, 

KNOW  ING  you  are  very  inquifitive  after  everything  that  is  curi- 
"  ous  in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you  if  you  pleafe  in  the  dusk  of  the 
"  evening,  with  my  Show  upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about  with  me  in 
«  a  box,  as  only  confilling  of  a  man,  a  woman, and  an  horfe.  The  two  firft 
«  are  married,  in  which  fhte  the  little  cavalier  has  fo  well  acquitted  him- 
"  felf,  that  his  Lady  is  with  child.  The  big-bellied  woman,  and  her 
"  husband,  with  their  whimfical  palfry,  are  fo  very  light,  that  when  they 
"  are  put  together  into  a  fcale,  an  ordinary  man  may  weigh  down  the 
«  whole  family.  The  little  man  is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  but  when  he 
«  grows  choleric  I  confine  him  to  his  box  'till  his  wrath  is  over,  by  which 
"  means  I  have  hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing  mifchief.  His  Horfe 
"  is  likewife  very  vicious,  for  which  reafon  I  am  forced  to  tie  him  clofe 
"  to  his  manger  with  a  pack-thread.  The  woman  is  a  Coquet.  She 
"  Itruts  as  much  as  it  is  poffible  for  a  Lady  of  two  foot  high,  and  would 
*'  ruin  me  in  illks,  were  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a  large  pin-cu(hi- 
"  on  fufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  She  told  me  the 
«  other  day,  that  fhe  heard  the  Ladies  wore  coloured  hoods,  and  order- 
"  ed  me  to  get  her  one  of  the  fineft  blue.  I  am  forced  to  comply  with 
«  her  demands  while  fhe  is  in  her  prefent  condition,  being  very  wil- 
«  ling  to  have  more  of  the  fame  breed.  I  do  not  know  what  flae  may 
«  produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  Show  I  fliall  be  very  well  fatisfied. 
«  Such  novelties  fhould  not,  I  think,  be  concealed  from  the  Britijh 
«  Spectator  \     for  which  reafon  I  hope  you  will  excufe  this  prefump- 

"  tion  in. 

Tour  tnoji  'Dutiful,  moft  Obedient, 

and  woji  humble  Servant,  S.  T; 


(( 


Tuefdaj:^ 
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N°  275.      ^  Tuefday,  January  i  5. 


•  tribus  Antic  Jits  caput  infanabtle Juv. 


I  Was  yefterday  engaged  in  an  aflembly  of  Virtuofo's,  where  one  of 
them  produced  many  curious  obfervations  which  he  had  lately  made- 
in  the  Anatomy  of  an  human  body.  Another  of  the  company  com- 
municated to  us  feveral  wonderful  difcoveries,  which  he  had  alfo  made 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  by  the  help  of  very  fine  glafles.  This  gave  birth  to 
a  great  variety  of  uncommon  remarks,  and  furnilhed  difcourfe  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  ftarted  on  this  occafion  prefented 
to  my  imagination  fo  many  new  ideas,  that  bymixing  with  thofe  which 
were  already  there,  they  employed  my  fancy  all  the  laft  night,  and  com- 
pofed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dilFeflion  of  a  Beau\  head  and  of  a» 
Coquetted  /&^<?aY,  which  were  both  of  them  laid  on  a  table  before  us.  An 
imaginary  Operator  opened  the  firft  with  a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which 
upon  a  curfory  and  fuperficial  view,  appeared  like  the  head  of  another 
man  ;  but  upon  applying  our  glalFes  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  difcovery, 
namely,  that  what  we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  not  fuch  in  reality, 
but  an  heap  of  Ihange  materials  wound  up  in  that  ihape  and  texture,  and 
packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  feveral  cavities  of  the  skull. 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood,  but 
only  fomething  like  it ;  fo  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  Beau  is  not  a  real, 
brain,  but  only  fomething  like  it. 

The  Thieal  Gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  Philofophers  fuppofe 
to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul,  fmclt  very  ilrong  of  EfTence  and  Orange-flower 
water,  and  was  encompafTed  with  a  kind  of  horney  fubftance,  cut  into  a 
thoufand  little  faces  or  mirrours,  which  were  imperceptible  to  the  naked: 
eye  ;  infomuch  that  the  foul,  if  there  had  been  any  here,  mull  have: 
been  always  taken  up  in  contemplating  her  own  beauties. 
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We  obferved  a  large  Antrum  or  Cavity  in  the  Sincifuty  that  was  fiUqd 
with  ribbons,  lace  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a  moft  curious 
piece  of  Network,  the  parts  of  which  were  likevvife  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Another  of  thefe  Antrums  or  Cavities  was  fluffed  with  in- 
vifible  billet-doux,  love-letters,  pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of 
the  fame  nature.  In  another  we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  fet  the 
whole  company  a  fneezing,  and  by  the  fcent  difcovered  it  felf  to  be  right 
Spauljh.  The  feveral  other  Cells  were  ilorcd  with  commodities  of  the 
fame  kind,  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  Reader  an  exaft 
inventory. 

There  was  a  large  -cavity  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  which  I  mull  not 
omit.     That  on  the  right  fide  was  filled  with  fidions,  flatteries  and  faif- 
hoods,    vows,   promifes  and  proteflations ;   that  on  the  left  with  oaths 
and  imprecations.    There  iflued  out  a  T>uEi  from  each  of  thefe  Cells, 
which  ran  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,    where  both  joyned   together,^ 
and  pafTed  forward  in  one  common  2)a<f?  to  the  tip  of  it.     We  difco- ' 
vered  feveral  little  roads  or  canals  running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,! 
and  took  particular  care  to  trace  them  out  through  their  feveral  palTages. 
One  of  them  extended  it?*  felf  to  a  bundle  of  Sonnets  and  little  mulicali 
inllruments.     Others  ended  in  feveral  bladders  which  were  filled  with 
wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of  the  skull, 
from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the   tongue.     This  great, 
cavity  was  tilled  with  a  kind  of  fpongy  fubdance,  which  x\\z French  Ana- 
tomifts  call  Galimatias,  and  the  Englijh,  Nonfenfe. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extreamly  tough  and  thick,  and  what' 
very  much  furpri2,ed  us,  had  not  in  them  any  lingle  blood- veiTel  that  we 
were  able  to  difcover,  either  with  or  without  our  glaffes ;  from  whence 
we  concluded,  that  the  party  when  alive  muft  have  been  entirely  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  blulhing. 

The  Os  Cribriformewr-xs  exceedingly  fluffed,  and  in  fome  places  damaged 
with  fnufF.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  particular  of  that  fmall 
mufcle,  which  is  not  often  difcovered  in  difledions,  and  draws  the  nofe 
upwards,  when  it  exprefles  the  contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has, 
upon  feeing  any  thing  he  does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not 
underftand.  I  need  not  tell  my  learned  Reader,  this  is  that  mufcle  which 
performs  the  motion  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  Poets,  when  they 
talk  of  a  man's  cocking  his  nofe,  or  playing  the  Rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  faving  only,  that 
the  Mufcnli  Amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  tranflate  it  into  Englijhy  the  Ogling 
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Mufclesy  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed  with  ufe  ;  whereas  on  the 
contrary,  the  Elevator^  or  the  Mufcle  which  turns  the  eye  towards  hea- 
ven, did  not  appear  to  have  been  ufed  at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  difledion  fuch  new  difcoveries  as  we 
were  able  to  make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  thofe  parts  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  common  heads.  As  for  the  skull,  the  face,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  outward  fhape  and  figure  of  the  head,  we  could  not 
difcover  any  difference  from  what  we  obferve  in  the  heads  of  other  men. 
We  were  informed,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  this  head  belonged,  had 
pafled  for  a  Man  above  five  and  thirty  years ;  during  which  time  he  eat 
and  drank  like  other  people,  drefTed  well,  talked  loud,  laught  frequently, 
and  on  particular  occafions  had  acquitted  himfelf  tolerably  at  a  Ball  or  an 
Alfembly  ;  to  which  one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  certain  knot  of 
Ladies  took  him  for  a  Wit.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by 
the  blow  of  a  paring-fliovel,  having  been  furprized  by  an  eminent  Citi- 
zen, as  he  was  tendring  fome  civilities  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this  head  with  all  its  apartments, 
and  it  feveral  kinds  of  furniture,  we  put  up  the  brain,  fuch  as  it  was,  in- 
to its  proper  place,  and  laid  it  afide  under  a  broad  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth, 
in  order  to  be  prcfarcd^  and  kept  in  a  great  repofitory  of  diflcdions ; 
our  Operator  telling  us  that  the  preparation  would  not  be  fo  difficult  as 
that  of  another  brain,  for  that  he  had  obferved  feveral  of  tKe  little  pipes 
and  tubes  which  ran  through  the  brain  were  already  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mercurial  fubftance,  wliich  he  looked  upon  to  be  true  Quick-filver. 

He  applied  himfelf  in  the  next  place  to  the  Coquettes  heart,  which  he 
likewife  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  occurred  to  us  many 
particularities  in  this  difl'edion  ;  but  being  unwilling  to  burden  my  Rea- 
der's memory  too  much,  I  ihall  referve  this  fubjed  for  the  Speculation  of 
another  day. 


Tuejday^ 
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Peclonbus  whians  fp'irantm  coTifuht  exta.  Virg. 


HAVING  already  given  an  account  of  the  difTedion  of  a  Beatis 
Heady  with  the  feveral  difcoveuies  made  on  that  occafion,  I  fhall 
here,  according  to  my  promife,  enter  upon  the  di{re(R:ion  of  a 
Coquettes  Hearty  and  communicate  to  the  pubUck  fuch  particularities  as 
we  cbfei-ved  in  that  curious  piece  of  Anatomy. 

I  lliould  perhaps  have  waved  this  undertaking,  had  not  I  been  put  in 
mind  of  my  promife  by  feveral  of  my  unknown  correfpondents,  who 
are  very  importunate  with  me  to  make  an  example  of  the  Coquette,  as  I 
have  already  done  of  the  Beau.  It  is  therefore  in  compliance  with  the 
requell  of  friends,  that  I  have  looked  over  the  minutes  of  my  former 
dream,  in  order  to  give  the  public  an  exaft  relation  of  it,  which  I  fliall 
enter  upon  without  further  preface. 

Our  Operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  vifionary  dilTeftion,  told  us, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult,  than  to  lay  open  the  heart 
of  a  Coquette,  by  reafon  of  the  many  labyrinths  and  rccefles  which  are  to 
be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  defired  us  firft  of  all  to  obferve  the  'Terkardiumy  or  outward  cafe 
of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively  ;  and  by  the  help  of  oiir 
glaires  difcerned  in  it  millions  of  little  fears,  which  feemed  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time 
to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat ;  though  we  could  not  dif- 
cover  the  fmalleft  orifice,  by  which  any  of  them  had  entred  and  pierced 
the  inward  fubftance. 

Every  fmatterer  in  Anatomy  knows,  that  this  Tericardum,  or  cafe  of 
the  heart,  contains  in  it  a  thin  reddilh  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  bred  from 
the  vapours  which  exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and  being  llopt  here,  are 
condenfed  into  this  watry  fubftance.  Upon  examining  this  liquor,  we 
•found  that  it  had  in  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  fpirit  which  is  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Thermometer,  to  fhew  the  change  of  weather. 
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Nor  muft  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  alTurcd  us  he 
himfelf  had  made  with  this  hquor,  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about 
the  heart  of  a  Coquette  whom  he  had  formerly  dilleded.  He  aliirmed 
to  us,  that  he  had  aftually  enclofed  it  in  a  fmall  Tube  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  weather- glafs;  but  that  inftead  of  acquainting  him  with  the 
variations  of  the  Atmoiphere,  it  (hewed  him  the  quahties  of  thofc  perfons 
who  entered  the  room  where  it  itood.  He  affirmed  aUb,  that  it  rofe  at 
the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of 
fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as  foon  as  an  ill  fliaped  perriwig,  a  clumfie 
pair  of  ihooes,  or  an  unfafliionable  coat  came  into  his  houfe :  nay,  he  pro- 
ceeded fo  far  as  to  allure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  ftood 
by  it,  the  liquor  mounted  very  lenfibly,  and  immediately  funk  again  upon 
his  looking  lerious.  In  fhort,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very  well  by  this 
invention  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  fenfe  or  a  coxcomb  in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  Tericard'ium,  or  the  cafe  and  liquor  above- 
mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  it  felf.  The  outward  furface  of  it  was 
extremely  llippery,  and  the  Alucro,  or  point,  fo  very  cold  withal,  that 
upon  endeavouring  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fingers  like 
a  fmooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twifted  in  a  more  intricate  and  perplexed 
manner  than  they  are  ufually  found  in  other  hearts ;  infomuch  that  the 
whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  like  a  Gordian  knot,  and  mull  have 
had  very  irregular  and  unequal  motions,  whilfl  it  was  employed  in  its 
vital  fundion. ' 

One  thing  we  thought  very  obfervable,  namely,  that  upon  examining 
all  the  vefTels  which  came  into  it  or  iiTued  out  of  it,  we  could  not  dif- 
cover  any  communication  that  it  had  with  the  tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewife,  that  feveral  of  thofe  little 
nerves  in  the  heart  which  are  affefted  by  the  fentiments  of  love,  hatred, 
and  other  pafllons,  did  not  defcend  to  this  before  us  from  the  brain,  but 
tVom  the  mufclcs  which  lie  about  the  eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  extremely  light, 
and  confequenjtly  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at  when  upon 
■-booking  into  the  infide  of  it,  I  faw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavities  run- 
ning one  within  another,  as  our  Hiltorians  defcribe  the  apartments  of 
RofaMouSs  bower.  Several  of  thefe  little  hollows  were  Ituflfed  with  in- 
numerable forts  of  trifles,  which  I  fliall  forbear  giving  any  particular  ac- 
count of,  and  ihall  therefore  only  take  notice  of  what  lay  firlt  and  upper- 
moil,  which  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and  applying  "our  Microfcope  to  it, 
appeared  to  be  a  flame-coloured  hood. 
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We  were  informed  that  the  Lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  received 
the  addiefles  of  feveral  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did  not  only  give 
each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  flie  converfed  with 
believe  that  flie  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of  kindnefs ;  for  which  reafon 
we  expe^ed  to  have  feen  the  impreffion  of  multitudes  of  faces  among 
the  feveral  plaites  and  foldings  of  the  heart,  but  to  our  great  furprize  not 
a  iingle  print  of  this  nature  difcovered  it  felf  'till  we  came  into  the  very 
core  and  center  of  it.  We  there  obferved  a  Uttle  figure,  which,  upon 
applying  our  glafTes  to  it,  appeared  dreiTed  in  a  very  fantaftick  manner. 
The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  feen  the  face  be- 
fore, but  could  not  poffibly  recoiled  either  the  place  or  time ;  when  at 
length,  one '  of  the  company,  who  had  examined  this  figure  more 
nicely  than  the  reft,  fhewed  us  plainly  by  the  make  of  its  face,  and  the 
feveral  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was  the  deceafed  Beau,  whofe  head  I  gave 
fome  account  of  in  my  lalt  Tuefdafs  paper. 

As  foon  as  we  had  finilhed  our  difleftion,  we  refolved  to  make  an  ex- 
periment of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among  our  felves  the 
nature  of  its  fubitance,  which  differed  in  fo  many  particulars  from  that 
of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly  we  laid  it  into  a  pan  of 
burning  coals,  when  we  obferved  in  it  a  certain  Salamandrine  quality,  that 
made  it  capable  of  living  in  the  midfl  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being 
confumed,  or  fo  much  as  finged. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  ftrange  l^hanomenon^  and  flanding  round  the 
heart  in  the  circle,  it  gave  a  mofl  prodigious  figh  or  rather  crack,  and 
difperfed  all  at  once  in  fmoke  and  vapour.  This  imaginary  noife,  which 
methoughts  was  louder  than  the  burft  of  a  cannon,  produced  fuch  a  vio- 
lent fliake  in  my  brain,  that  it  diffipated  the  fumes  of  fleep,  and  left  me 
in  an  inflant  broad  awake. 
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I  Look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that  were  I  to  chufe  of  what  re- 
ligion I  would  be,  and  under  what  government  I  would  hve,  Ifhould 
moft  certainly  give  the  preference  to  that  form  of  rehgion  and  go- 
vernment which  is  ellabliflied  in  my  own  country.  In  this  point  I  think 
I  am  determined  by  reafon  and  conviftion ;  but  if  I  fliail  be  told  that  I 
am  aftcd  by  prejudice,  I  am  fure  it  is  an  honeft  prejudice,  it  is  a  preju- 
dice that  arifes  from  the  love  of  mf  country,  and  therefore  fuch  an  one 
as  I  will  always  indulge.  I  have  in  feveral  papers  endeavoured  to  ex- 
prefs  my  duty  and  efteem  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  delign  this  as 
an  EfTay  upon  the  civil  part  of  our  Conllitution,  having  often  entertain- 
ed my  felf  with  rcfleftions  on  this  fubjeft,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in 
other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  moft  reafonable,  which  is 
moft  conformable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provi- 
ded it  be  conliftent  with  publick  peace  and  tranquilHty.  This  is  what  may 
properly  be  called  Liberty,  which  exempts  one  man  from  fubjedion  to 
another,  fo  far  as  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  fliould  reach  every  individual  of  a  people,  as  they  all  fhare  one 
common  nature ;  if  it  only  fpreads  among  particular  branches,  there  had 
better  be  none  at  all,  fmce  fuch  a  liberty  only  aggravates  the  misfortune 
of  thofe  who  are  deprived  of  it,  by  fetting  before  them  a  difagreeable 
fubjeft  of  comparifon. 

This  liberty  is  beft  preferved,  where  the  Legiflative  power  is  lodged 
in  feveral  perfons,  efpecially  if  thofe  perfons  are  of  difterent  ranks  and 
interefts ;  for  where  they  are  of  the  fame  rank,  and  confcquently  have  an 
intereft  to  manage  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  De- 
fpotical  government  in  a  fingle  perfon.  But  the  greateft  fecurity  a  people 
can  have  for  their  liberty,  is  when  the  Legiflative  power  is  in  the  hands 
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of  perfons  fo  happily  diftinguiflied,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular 
intereft  of  their  feveral  ranks,  they  are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  people ;  or  in  other  words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  people  that 
has  not  a  common  intereft  with  at  leaft  one  part  of  the  Legiflators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  Legiflators,  it  is  no  better  than  a  Tyranny; 
if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  cafting  voice,  and  one  of  them 
muft  at  length  be  fwallowed  up  by  difputes  and  contentions  that  will  ne- 
ceflarily  arife  between  them.  Four  would  have  the  fame  inconvenience 
as  two,  and  a  greater  number  would  caufe  too  much  confufion.  I  could 
never  read  a  paflitge  in  Tolybitis^  and  another  in  Cicero.,  to  this  purpofe, 
without  a  fecret  pleafure  in  applying  it  to  the  Englijl?  conftitution,  which 
it  fuits  much  better  than  the  Roman.  Both  thefe  great  Authors  give  the 
Pre-eminence  to  a  mixt  government  confifting  of  three  branches,  the  Re- 
gal, the  Noble,  and  the  Popular.  They  had  doubtlefs  in  their  thoughts 
the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  Common-wealth,  in  which  the  Conlul  re- 
prefented  the  King ;  the  Senate,  the  Nobles ;  and  the  Tribunes  the  people. 
This  divifion  of  the  three  powers  in  the  Roman  conftitution  was  by  no 
means  fo  diftinft  and  natural,  as  it  is'  in  the  Englijh  form  of  government. 
Among  feveral  objeftions  that  might  be  made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are 
thofe  that  affeft  the  Confular  power,  which  had  only  the  ornaments  without 
the  force  of  the  regal  authority.  Their  number  had  not  a  cafting  voice  in 
it ;  for  which  reafon,  if  one  did  not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while 
the  other  fat  at  home,  the  publick  bufinefs  was  fometimes  at  a  ftand, 
while  the  Confuls  pulled  two  different  ways  in  it.  Belides,  I  do  not  find 
that  the  Confuls  had  ever  a  negative  voice  in  the  paffing  of  a  law,  or  de- 
cree of  Senate,  fo  that  indeed  they  were  rather  the  chief  body  of  the 
Nobility,  or  the  firft  Minifters  of  State,  than  a  diftinfl:  branch  of  the  So- 
vereignty, in  which  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  part,  who  are  not  a 
part  of  the  Legiflature.  Had  the  Confuls  been  invefted  with  the  regal 
authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  Monarchs,  there  would  never  have 
been  any  occafions  for  a  Didatorfhip,  which  had  in  it  the  power  of  the 
three  orders,  and  ended  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  whole  conftitution. 

Such  an  hiftory  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives  us  a  fuccefTion  of  ab- 
folute  Princes,  is  to  me  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft  Defpotick  pow- 
er. Where  the  Prince  is  a  man  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  it  is  indeed  hap- 
py for  his  people  that  he  is  abfolute ;  but  fmce  in  the  common  run  of 
mankind,  for  one  that  is  wife  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  chara- 
cter, it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  nation  to  ftand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its 
publick  happinefs  or  mifery  to  depend  on  the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  fmgle 

perfon 
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Perfon.  Look  into  the  hiftorian  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any  feries  of 
abfolute  Princes,  how  many  Tyrants  mufl  you  read  through,  before  you- 
come  at  an  Emperor  that  is  fupportable?  But  this  is  not  all;  an  honel'l 
private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an 
abfolute  Prince.  Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what  he  pleafes  with  im- 
punity, you  extinguifli  his  fear,  and  confequently  overturn  in  him  one  of 
the  great  pillars  of  moraUty,  This  too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of 
faft.  How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  great  Empires,  when  in  the 
polTeflion  of  them,  have  become  fuch  monfters  of  lull  and  cruelty  as  are 
a  reproach  to  human  nature  ? 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  governments  on  earth  like  that  in 
heaven,  which,  fay  they,  is  altogether  monarchical  and  unlimited.  Was 
man  like  his  Creator  in  goodneis  and  jullice,  I  fliould  be  for  following 
this  great  model;  but  where  goodnefs  and  jullice  are  not  elfential  to  the 
ruler,  I  would  by  no  means  put  my  felf  into  his  hands  to  be  difpofed  of 
according  to  his  particular  will  and  pleafure. 

It  is  odd  to  confider  the  connexion  between  Defpotic  government  and 
Barbarity,  and  how  the  making  of  one  perfon  more  than  man,  makes 
the  rell  iefs.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten  are  in  the  lowell  Hate 
offlavery,  and  confequently  funk  into  the  moll  grofs  and  brutal  igno- 
rance. European  flavefy  is  indeed  a  flate  of  liberty,  if  compared  with 
that  which  prevails  in  the  other  three  divifions  of  the  world ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that  thofe  who  grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks 
of  li-ght  among  them,  of  which  the  others  are  wholly  deltitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liberty,  and  where  thefc 
abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately  lift  up  their 
heads  and  flourilh.  As  a  man  mull  have  no  flavilh  fears  and  apprehen- 
lions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge  the  flights  of  fancy  or 
fpeculation,  and  pulli  his  refcarches  into  all  the  abllrufe  corners  of  truth ; 
fo  it  is  necelfary  for  him  to  have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life. 

The  firll, thing  every  one  looks  after,  ,is  to  provide  himfelf  with  ne- 
ceflaries.  This  point  will  engrofs  our  thoughts  'till  it  be  fatisficd.  If 
this  is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for  pleafures  and  amulc- 
ments ;  and  among  a  great  number  of  idle  people,  thei-e  will  be  many 
whofe  pleafures  will  lie  in  reading  and  contemplation.  Thefe  are  the 
two  great  iburces  of  knowledge,  and  as  men  grow  wife  they  naturally 
love  to  communicate  their  difcovcries ;  and  others  feeing  the  happinefs 
of  fuch  a  learned  life,  and  improving  by  their  converfation,  emulate,  imi- 
tate, and  furpafs  one  another,  'till  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wife  and 

under- 
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underftanding  perfons.     Eafe  .and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great  cheri- 
fhers  of  knowledge ;    and  as  molt  of  the  defpotic  governments  of  the 
world  have  neither  of  them,    they  are  natm-ally  over- run  with  ignorance 
and  barbarity.  ■■  \vi Europe,  indeed,  notwithflanding  feveral  of  its  Princes 
are  abfolute,  there  are  men  famous  for  knowledge  and  learning,  but  the 
reafon  is  becaufe  the  fubjeds  are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy ;  the 
Prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  himfelf  in  his  full  tyranny  like  the  Prin- 
ces of  the  Eaftern  nations,    leaft  his  fubjefts   fliould  be  invited  to  new- 
mould  their  conftitution,    having  fo  many  profpefts  of  liberty  within 
their  view.     But  in  all  defpotic  governments,  though  a  particular  Prince 
may  favour  arts  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural  degeneracy  of  mankind,  as 
you  may  obferve  from  Augujius\  reign,  how  the  Romans  loll  themfelves 
by  degrees  till  they  fell  to  an  equality  with  the  molt  barbarous  nations 
that  furrounded  them.    Look  upon  Greece  under  its  free  States,  and  you 
would  think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  different  climates,    and  under  diffe- 
rent heavens,  from  thofe  at  prefent ;  fo  different  are  the  Genius's  which 
are  formed  under  Turkijh  flavery,  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Befides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  reafons  that  debafe  the 
minds  of  men,  who  live  under  flavery,  though  I  look  on  this  as  the  prin- 
cipal. This  natural  tendency  of  defpotic  power  to  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, though  not  infilled  upon  by  others,  is,  I  think,  an  unanfwerable 
argument  againll  that  form  of  government,  as  it  ihews  how  repugnant  it 
is  to  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  perfedion  of  human  nature,  which 
ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all  civil  inftitutions. 


•N°  289.         Thurfday^  January  3  r. 


Vita  fumma  hrevis  fpem  nos  vet  at  inchoare  longam.       Hor. 


UPON  taking  my  feat  in  a  Coffee-houfe  I  often  draw  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  room  upon  me,  when  in  the  hottelt  feafons  of  News, 
and  at  a  time  that  perhaps  the  T)utcb  mail  is  juft  come  in,  they 
hear  me  ask  the  Coffee-man  for  his  laft  week's  bill  of  mortality :  I  find 
that  I  have  been  fometimes  taken  on  this  occafion  for  a  Parilh  Sexton, 
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fometimes  for  an  Undertaker,  and  fometimes  for  a  Doftor  of  phyfic.  In 
this,  however,  I  am  guided  by  the  fpirit  of  a  Philofopher,  as  I  take  oc- 
cafion  from  hence  to  refleft  upon  the  regular  encreafe  and  diminution 
of  mankind,  and  confider  the  feveral  various  ways  through  which  we 
pafs  from  life  to  eternity.  I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  thefe  weekly  ad- 
monitions, that  bring  into  my  mind  fuch  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the 
daily  entertainment  of  every  reafonable  creature;  and  can  confider,  with 
pleafure  to  my  felf,  by  which  of  thofe  deliverances,  or,  as  we  commonly 
call  them,  diltempers,  I  may  pofTibly  make  my  efcape  out  of  this  world 
of  forrows,  into  that  condition  of  exiftence,  wherein  I  hope  to  be  hap- 
pier than  it  is  poffible  for  me  at  prefent  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  I  make  of  the  above-mentioned  weekly  pa- 
per.   A  Bill  of  Mortality  is  in  my  opinion  an  unanfwerablc  argument  for 
a  Providence;  how  can  we,  without  fuppofing  our  felves  under  the  con- 
ftant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,   give  any  pollible  account  for  that  nice 
proportion  which  we  find  in  every  great  city,    between  the  deaths  and 
births  of  its  inhabitants,    and  between  the  number  of  males,  and  that  of 
females,  who  are  brought  into  the  world  .^    what  elfe  could  adjull  in  fo 
eXaft  a  manner  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  lofles,  and  divide  thefe 
new  fupplies  of  people  into  fuch  equal  bodies  of  both  fexes?  Chance  could 
never  hold  the  ballance  with  fo  fteady  a  hand.      Were  we  not  counted 
out  by  an  intelligent  fupervifor,    we  fliould  fometimes  be  over-charged 
with  multitudes,    and  at  others  waite  away  into  a  defart;  we  Hiould  be 
fometimes  a  populus  virorum,  as  Florus  elegantly  exprelTes  it,  a  genera- 
tion ofmales^  andat  others  a  fpecies  of  women.  We  may  extend  this  confi- 
deration  to  every  fpecies  of  living  creatures,  and  confider  the  whole  ani- 
mal world  as  an  huge  army  made  up  of  an  innumerable  Corfs^   if  I  may 
ufe  .that  term,   whofe  quota's   have  been  kept  entire  near  five  thoufand 
years,  in  fo  wonderful  a  manner,    that  there  is  not  probably  a  fingle  fpe- 
cies loit  during  this  long  traft  of  time.     Could  we  have  general  Bills  of 
Mortality  of  every  kind  of  animal,    or  particular  ones  of  every  fpecies 
in  each  continent  and  iiland,  I  could  almolt  fay  in  every  wood,  marfli  or 
mountain,    what  aftoniihing  inftances  would  they  be  of  that  Providence 
which  watches  over  all  its  works  ? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Rom'ijh  Church,  who  upon  reading  ' 
thofe  words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genejis^  And  all  the  days  that  Adam 
lived  "were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died ;   and  all  the  days 
of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  tii'elve  years,   and  he  died ;  and  all  the 
days  of  M»thufalah  'were  nine  hundred  and  fixty  nine  years,  and  he  died', 

immediately 
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immediately  fliut  himfelf  up  in  a  Convent,  and  retired  from  the  world, 
as  not  thinking  any  thing  in  this  hfc  worth  purfuing,  which  had  not  re- 
gard to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  hiitory  which  is  fo  improving  to 
the  Reader,  as  thofe  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of  emi- 
nent perfons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that  dreadful  feafon.  I  may  alfo 
add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  hillory  which  affeft  and  pleafe  the  Reader 
in  fo  fenfible  a  manner.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be  this,  becaufe  there  is 
no  other  fmgle  circumftance  in  the  flory  of  any  perfon,  which  can  poffibly 
be  the  cafe  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  Battle  or  a  Triumph  are  con- 
jundures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  engaged  ;  but 
when  we  fee  a  perfon  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot  forbear  being  at- 
tentive to  every  thing  he  fays  or  does,  becaufe  we  are  fure,  that  fome 
time  or  other  we  fhall  our  felves  be  in  the  fame  melancholy  circumflances. 
.  The  General,  the  Statefman,  or  the  Philofopher,  are  perhaps  charafters 
which  we  may  never  aft  in;  but  the  dyiag  man  is  one  whom,  fooner  or 
later,  we  Ihall  certainly  refemble. 

It  is  perhaps,  for  the  fame  kind  of  reafon  that  few  books,  written  in 
Englijhy  have  been  fo  much  perufed  as  T>o&.or  Sherlock's  Difcourfe  upon 
Death  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  I  mull  own,  that  he  who  has  not  per- 
ufed this  excellent  Piece,  has  not  perhaps  read  one  of  the  Ifrongefl;  per- 
fuafives  to  a  religious  life  that  ever  was  written  in, any  language. 

The  confideration,  with  which  I  fhall  clofe  this  EiTay  upon  Death,  is 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  mofl  beaten  morals  that  has  been  recom- 
mended to  mankind.  But  its  being  fo  very  common,  and  fo  univerfally 
received,  though  it  takes  away  from  it  the  grace  of  novelty,  adds  very 
much  to  the  weight  of  it,  as  it  Ihews  that  it  falls  in  with  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind.  In  fliort,  I  would  have  every  one  confider,  that  he  is 
in  this  life  nothing  more  than  a  Paflenger,  and  that  he  is  not  to  fet  up  Kis 
reft  here,  but  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  ftate  of  Being  to  which 
he  approaches  every  moment,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed  and  per- 
manent. This  fmgle  confideration  would  be  fufficent  to  extinguifli  the 
bitternefs  of  Hatred,  the  thirft  of  Avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  Ambition, 

I  am  very  much  pleafed  with  the  palTage  of  Antijfhanes,  a  very  ancient 
'Poet,  who  lived  near  an  hundred  years  hQ^ore. Socrates,  which  reprefents 
the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here  tranflated  it  word  for 
word.  Be  not  grieuedy  fays  he,  above  meafure  for  thy  deceajed  friends. 
They  are  not  dead,  but  have  only  fiuljhed  that  journey  "ivhich  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  every  one  of  us  to  take :   JVe  our  felves  mufi  go  to  that  great 
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place  of  reception  in  which  they  are  all  of  them  afembled^  and  in  this 
general  rendezvous  of  mankind^  live  together  in  another  fate  of  Being. 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice  of  thofc  beautiful  Me- 
taphors in  Scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  Pilgrimage,  and  thofe  who 
pafs  through  it  are  called  Strangers  and  Sojourners  upon  earth.  I  fliall 
conclude  this  with  a  flory,  which  I  have  fomcvvhere  read  w\  the  Travels 
of  Sir  John  Chardin;  that  Gentleman,  after  having  told  us,  that  the  hins 
which  receive  the  Caravans  in  Terfia,  and  the  eaftern  countries,  are  cal- 
led by  the  name  of  Caravanfaries^  gives  us  a  relation  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

A  T>ervife^  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Balky  A'ent  into  the  King's  palace  by  a  miftake,  as  thinking  it  to  be  a 
public  Inn  or  Caravanfary.  Having  looked  about  him  for  ibme  time  he 
entred  into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  fpread  his 
carper,  in  order  to  repofe  himfelf  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  ihe  eallern 
nations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  pollute  before  he  was  difcovered 
by  fome  of  the  guards,  who  asked  him  what  was  his  buiinefs  in  that  place' 
The  Dervife  told  them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in 
that  Caravanfary.  The  guards  let  him  know,  in  a  very  angry  manner, 
that  the  houfe  he  was  in,  was  not  a  Caravanfary,  but  the  King's  palace. 
It  happened  that  the  King  himfelf  palled  through  the  gallery  during  this 
debate,  and  fmiling  at  the  miftake  of  the  T>crvife,  asked  him  how  he 
could  poflibly  be  fo  dull  as  not  to  dillinguifli  a  Palace  from  a  Caravan- 
fary? Sir,  fays  the  Dervife.,  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  Majefty  a  queftion 
or  two.  Who  were  the  perfons  that  lodged  in  this  houfe  w  hen  it  was 
firft  built?  the  Kingrephed,  His  Anceflors.  And  who,  fays  the  2)r;-^7y^, 
was  the  laft  perfon  that  lodged  here?  the  King  replied,  His  Father.  And 
who  is  it,  fays  the  'Dervifcy  that  lodges  here  at  prefent  ?  the  King  told 
him  that  it  'x-as  he  himfelf  And  who,  fays  the  T)ervif\  will  be  here 
after  you?  the  King  anfwered,  The  young  Trince  his  fan.  "  Ah  Sir,  faid 
«  the  'Dervife^  a  houfe  that  changes  its  inhabitants  fo  often,  and  receives 
«  /uch  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  guefls,  is  not  a  Palace  but  a  Caravanfary 
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N^  293.      7uefday^  February  5. 


riao-fv   "^  cvp^vSai  avju/na^&t  TtJ^n^  Frag.  Vet.  Po. 


THE  famous  Gratia»,  in  his  little  book  wherein  he  lays  down 
maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  himfelf  at  Court,  advifes  his  Rear 
der  to  aflbciate  himfelf  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  fliun  the  com- 
pany of  the  unfortunate ;  which  notwithltanding  the  bafenefs  of  the  pre- 
cept to  an*  honefl  mind,  may  have  fomething  ufeful  in  it  for  thofe  who 
pulh  their  interell  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  a  great  part  of  what  we 
call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rifes  out  of  right  or  wrong  meafures  and  fchemes 
of  life.  When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all 
his  undertakings,  1  flirewdly  fufpeft  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  af- 
fairs. In  conformity  with  this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Richlieu  ufed 
to  fay,  that  unfortunate  and  imprudent  were  but  two  words  for  the  fame 
thing.  As  the  Cardinal  himfelf  had  a  great  jQiare  both  of  prudence  and 
good-fortune,  his  famous  antagonill,  the  Count  d'Olivarez,v/^s di\{g\nccdL 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  becaufe  it  was  alledged  againfl  him  that  he  had 
never  any  fuccefs  in  his  undertakings.  This,  fays  an  eminent  Author, 
was  indire^ily  accufing  him  of  imprudence. 

Cicero  recommended  Tompey  to  the  Romans  for  their  General  upon 
three  accounts,  as  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  condud,  and  good-fortune. 
It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  reafon  above-mentioned,  namely,  that  a  feries  of 
good-fortune  fuppofes  a  prudent  management  in  the  perfon  whom  it  be- 
falls, that  not  only  Sylla  the  Diftator,  but  feveral  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors, as  is  ftill  to  be  feen  upon  their  Medals,  among  their  other  titles, 
gave  themfelves  that  of  Felix  or  Fortunate.  The  heathens,  indeed,  feejn 
to  have  valued  a  man  more  for  his  good-fortune  than  for  any  other  qua- 
lity, which  I  think  is  very  natural  for  thofe  who  have  not  a  llrong  belief 
of  another  world.  For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man  crowned  with  many 
dillinguifliing  blelRngs,  that  has  not  fome  extraordinary  fund  of  merit  and 
pcrfeftion  in  him,  which  lies  open  to  the  fupream  eye,  though  perhaps  it 
is  not  difcovered  by  my  obfervation  ?    What  is  the  reafon  Homer's  and 

Virgil's 
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Virgil\  Heroes  do  not  form  a  refolution,  or  ftrike  a  blow,  without  the 
condud  and  diredion  of  fome  Deity?  doubtlefs  becaqfe  t  ic  Poets cllecm- 
ed  it  the  greatelt  honour  to  be  favoured  by  the  Gods,  and  thought  the 
beft  way  of  praifing  a  man  was,  to  recount  thofe  favours  which  naturally 
implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  perfon  on  whom  they  defcen- 
ded. 

Thofe  who  believe  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniHiments,  aft  very 
abfurdly,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a  man's  merit  from  his  fuccelles. 
But  certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle  of  our  Being  was  concluded 
between  our  births  and  deaths,  I  fliould  think  a  man's  good-fortune  the 
meafure  and  ftandard  of  his  real  merit,  fmce  Providence  would  have  no 
opportunity  of  rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections,  but  in  the  prefent 
life.  A  virtuous  unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the  prefTure  of  misfortunes, 
has  reafon  to  cry  out,  as  they  fay  Brutus  did  a  little  before  his  death,  O 
Virtue^  I  have  worjhippcd  thee  as  a  fubftantial  goody  but  I  find  thou  art 
an  empty  name. 

But  to  return  to  our  firfl  point.     Though  prudence  does  undoubtedly 
in  a  great  meafure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune  in  the  world,  it  is 
certain  there  are  many  unTorefeen  accidents  and  occurrences,  which  very 
often  pervert  the  tinelt  fcljemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wifdom.  The 
race  is  not  always  to"  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  (Irong.    Nothing  lefs 
than  infinite  wifdom  can  have  an  abfolute  command  over  fortune ;   the 
highefl  degree  of  it  which  man  can  poflefs,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  for- 
tuitous events,  and  to  fuch  contingencies  as  may  rife  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  aftairs.     Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence,  which  has  always 
in  it  a  great  mixture  of  caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  fo  fortunate 
as  he  might  poflibly  have  been  without  it.    A  perfon  who  only  aims  at 
what  is  likely  to  fucceed,  and  follows  clofely  the  didatcs  of  human  pru- 
dence, never  meets  with  thofe  great  and  unforefeen  fucceilcs,  which 
are  often  the  cfleft  of  a  fanguinc  temper,  or  a  more  happy  ralhncfs;  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  reafon,   that  according  to  the  common  obferva- 
tion,  Fortune,  like  other  Females,  delights  rather  in  favouring  the  young 
than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  fince  man  is  fo  fliort-fighted  a  creature,  and  the  ac- 
cidents v\'hich  may  happen  to  him  fo  various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Til- 
lotfon\  opinion  in  another  cafe,  that  were  there  any  doubt  ofa  Providence, 
yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  dcfireable  there  fliould  be  fuch  a  Being  of 
infinite  wil'dom  and  goodnefs,  on  whgfe  direftion  we  might  rely  in  the 
conduft  of  humane  life. 

E  e  e  1  Ir 
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It  is  a  great  prefumption  to  afcribe  our  fuccefTes  to  our  own  manage- 
ment, and  not  to  etteem  our  felves  upon  any  blefling,  rather  as  it  is  the 
bounty  of  heaven,  than  the  acquifition  of  our  own  prudence.  I  am  very 
well  pleafed  with  a  Medal  which  was  {truck  by  Queen  Elizabeth  a  little 
after  the  defeat  of  the  invincible  Armada,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
that  extraordinary  event.  It  is  well  known  how  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
others  who  were  enemies  of  that  great  Princefs,  to  derogate  from  her 
glory,  afcribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather  to  the  violence  of  ftorms 
and  tempefts,  than  to  the  bravery  of  the  Englifl?.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in- 
flead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a  diminution  of  her  honour,  valued  herfelf  \ 
upon  fuch  a  lignal  favour  of  Providence,  and  accordingly  in  the  reverfe 
of  the  Medal  above-mentioned,  has  reprefented  a  fleet  beaten  by  a 
tempell,  and  falling  foul  upon  one  another,  with  that  religious  infcription, 
^fflavit  'Deus  ^  diJJipAntiir.  He  blew  with  his  Wind,  and  they  were 
fcattered. 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  General,  whofe  name  I  cannot  at 
prefent  recolleft,  and  who  had  been  a  particular  favourite  of  Fortune, 
that  upon  recounting  his  victories  among  hi^  friends,  he  added  at  the 
end  of  feveral  great  adlions,  And  in  this  Fortune  had  no  Jhare.  After 
which  it  is  obferved  in  hiflory,  that  he  never  profpered  in  any  thing  he 
undertook. 

As  arrogance,  and  a  conceitcdnefs  of  our  own  abilities,  are  very  fhock- 
ing  and  offenfive  to  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue,  we  may  be  fure  they  are 
highly  difpleafmg  to  that  Being  who  delights  in  an  humble  mind,  and  by 
feveral  of  his  difpenfations  feems  purpofely  to  ihew  us,  that  our  own 
fchemes  or  prudence  have  no  lliare  in  our  advancements. 

Since  on  this  fubjeft  I  have  already  admitted  feveral  quotations  which 
have  occurred  to  my  memory  upon  writing  this  Paper,  I  will  conclude 
it  witli  a  little  Terjian  Fable.  A  drop  of  water  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into 
the  fea,  and  finding  it  felf  loft  in  fuch  an  immenfity  of  fluid  matter,  broke 
out  into  the  following  refleftion :  "  Alas !  what  an  inconfiderable  creature 
"**  am  I  in  this  prodigious  ocean  of  waters !  my  exiftence  is  of  no  concern 
"  to  the  univerfe,  I  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  nothing,  and  am  lefs  than 
*'  the  leail  of  the  works  of  God. "  It  fo  happened,  that  an  oyfter,  which 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and  fwallow  it  up 
in  the  midll:  of  this  his  humble  foliloquy.  The  drop,  fays  the  Fable,  lay  a 
great  while  hardening  in  the  lhell,untilby  degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl, 
which  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  feries  of  adventures,  is 
at  prefent  that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  TerJiattTyhd^m. 

Thurfday, 
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Fr.odiga  non  fent'it  peretmtem  f^mhia  cenfum: 
-^t  velut  exhaufia  redtvivus  pullulet  area 
JVummus,  et  t  pleno  femper  tollatur  acervo, 
Non  tmquam  reputat  quantifibt  gaudta  conjlent.  *       Juv. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

^c  f  Am  turned  of  my  great  climaderic,  and  am  naturally  a  man  of  a 
I    "  meek  temper.    About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was  married,  for  my 
"  fins,  to  a  young  woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  an  highfpirit; 
"  but  could  not  bring  her  to  clofe  with  me,  before  1  had  entered  into  a 
"  treaty  with  her  longer  than  that  of  the  grand  Alliance.    Among  other' 
'*  articles,  it  was  therein  llipulated,  that  flic  fliould  have  400  /.  a  year  for 
"  Tin-money^  which  I  obliged  my  felf  to  pay  quarterly  into  the  hands  of 
*'  one  who  afted  as  her  Plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.    I  have  ever  fmce 
"  religioufly  obferved  my  part  in  this  folemn  agreement.     Now,  Sir,  fo 
"  it  is,  that  the  Lady  has  had  feveral  children  fince  I  married  her;   to 
"  which,  if  I  ihould  credit  our  malicious  neighbours,  her  Tin-money  has 
*'  not  a  little  contributed.     The  education  of  thefe  my  children,  who, 
"  contrary  to  my  expedation,  are  born  to  mc  every  year,  llreightcns  me 
«  fo  much  that  I  have  begged  their  mother  to  free  me  from  the   obliga- 
"  tion  of  the  above-mentioned  Tin-moftcy,  that  it  may  go  towards  making 
«  a  provifion  for  her  family.  This  propofal  makes  her  noble  blood  fwell 
"  in  her  veins,  infomuch  that  finding  me  a  little  tardy  in  her  laft  quar- 
"  ter's  payment,  flie  threatens  me  every  day  to  arreft  me ;  and  proceeds 
«  fo  far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not  do  her  juftice,  I  ihall  dye  in  a  jayl. 
«  To  this  ihe  adds,  when  her  pafTion  will  let  her  argue  calmlj',  that  flie 
"  has  feveral  play-debts  on  her  hand,  which  mud  be  difcharged  very  fud- 
"  denly,  and  that  Ihe  cannot  lofe  her  money  as  becomes  a  woman  of  her 

*«  fafhion, 
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''  fafhion,  if  (he  makes  me  any  abatements  in  this  article.  I  hope.  Sir, 
"  you  will  take  an  occafion  from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a  fub- 
"  jeft  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform  us  if  there  are  any 
"  precedents  for  this  ufage  among  our  anceflors;  or  whether  you  find 
«  any  mention  of  Tin-7noney  in  Grotius,  Tuffendorf,  or  any  other  of  the 
''  Civilians. 

/  am  ever  the  hiimblcji  of  your  Admirers^  Jofiah  Fribble,  Efq\ 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  profefled  advocate  for  the  fair 
fex  than'my  felf,  fo  there  is  none  that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  in- 
vade any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges;  but  as  the  doti^rine  of 
T'm-money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  unknown  to  our  great  grandmothers, 
and  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our  modern  Ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the 
ihtereft  of  both  fexes  to  keep  it  from  fpreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhap:,,be  much  miftaken  where  he  intimates,  that 
the  fupplying  a  man's  wife  with  'Fin-money^  is  furniiliing  her  with  arms 
againft  himfelf,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  accefTary  to  his  own  diflionour. 
We  may,  indeed,  generally  obferve,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is 
more  or  lefs  beautiful,  and  her  husband  advanced  in  years,  flie  ftands  in 
.need  of  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  Tinsy  and  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
rifcs  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly.  It  mufl:  likewife  be  owned, 
that  high  quality  in  a  Miftrefs  does  very  much  inflame  this  article  in  the 
marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumflances  of  both  parties  are  pretty  much 
upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the  infilling  upon  Tin-money  is  very  ex- 
traordinary; and  yet  we  find  feveral  matches  broken  off  upon  this  very 
head.  What  would  a  foreigner,  or  one  who  is  a  Itranger  to  this  pra- 
ftice,  think  of  a  Lover  that  forfakes  his  Miftrefs,  becaufe  he  is  not  willing 
to  keep  her  in  Tins;  but  what  would  he  think  of  the  Miilrefs,  fliould 
he  be  informed  that  flie  asks  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this 
ufe?  Should  a  man  unacquainted  with  our  cufioms  be  told  the  fums  which 
are  allowed  in  Great  Britain^  under  the  title  of  Tin-money,  what  a  pro- 
digious confumption  of 'P/;/j-  would  he  think  there  was  in  this  ifland? 
A  Tin  a  day,  fays  our  frugal  proverb,  is  a  groat  a  year  \  fo  that  according 
to  this  calculation,  my  friend  Fribble's,  wife  mull  every  year  make  ufe 
of  eight  millions  fix  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  neijij  Tins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  Britijh  Ladies  alledge  they  comprehend 
under  this  general  term  feveral  other  conveniencies  of  Xii^ ;  I  could  there- 
fore 
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fare  wifh,  for  the  honour  of  my  country-women,  that  they  had  rather 
called  it  Needle-money.,  which  might  have  implied  fomething  of  good- 
houfewifry,  and  not  have  given  the  malicious  world  occafion  to  think» 
that  drefs  and  trifle  have  always  the  uppermoft  place  in  a  woman's 
thoughts. 

I  know  feveral  of  my  fair  Readers  urge,  in  defence  of  this  praflice, 
that  it  is  but  a  neceifary  provifion  to  make  for  themfelves,  in  cale  their 
husband  proves  a  churl  or  a  mifcr ;  fo  that  they  confider  this  allowance 
as  a  kind  of  Alimony,  which  they  may  lay  their  claim  to'  without  aCfu- 
ally  feparating  from  their  husbands.  But  with  fubmiflion,  I  thinfv"^a  wo- 
man who  will  give  up  her  felf  to  a  man  in  marriage,  w4iere  there  is  the 
leait  room  for  fuch  an  appreheijfion,  and  trull  her  perfon  to  one  whom 
fhe  will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  necefTaries  of  life,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  accufed  (in  the  phrale  of  an  homely  proverb)  of  being  petmy 
wife  and  pound  foolijh. 

It  is  obferved  of  over-cautious  Generals,  that  they  never  engage  in  a 
battel  without  fecuring  a  retreat,  in  cafe  the  event  fhould  not  anfwer 
their  expedations;   on  the  other  hand,  the  greatclt  Conquerors  have 
burnt  their  Ihips,  and  broke  down  the  bridges  behind  them,  as   being 
determined  either  to  fucceed  or  die  in  the  engagement.     In  the  fmie 
manner  I  fliould  very  much  fufpeft  a  woman  who  takes  fuch  precautions 
for  her  retreat,  and  contrives  methods  how  /he  may  live  happily,  with- 
out the  atfeftion  of  one  to  whom  flie  joins  her  fcif  for  life.     Separate 
purfes,  between  man  and  wife,  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  fe- 
parate  beds.     A  marriage  cannot  be  happy,  where  the  plcafiircs,  incli-. 
nations,  and  interefts  of  both  parties  are  not  the   fame.     There  is  no 
greater  incifement  to   love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  fcnfc  of  a 
perfon's  depending  upon  him  for  her  cafe  and  happinefs ;  as  a  woman 
ufes  all  her  endeavours  to  pleafe  the  perfon  whom  Ihe  looks  upon  as  her 
honour,  her  comfort,  and  her  fupport. 

For  this  reafon  I  am  not  very  much  furprized  at  the  behaviour  of  a 
rough  country  Squire,  who,  being  not  a  little  fhockod  .u  the  proceeding 
ef  a  young  widow  that  would  not  recede  from  her  demands  of  'Pin- 
money,  was  fo  enraged  at  her  mercenary  temper,  that  he  told  her  in 
great  wrath,  "  As  much  as  fhe  thought  him  lier  Have,  he  would  /hew 
•'  all  the  world  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her.  Upon  whicli  he  flew 
out  of  the  room,  and  never  faw  her  more. 

SocrateSi 
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Socrates,  in  Tlatd's  Alclbiades^  fays,  he  was  informed  by  one,  who 
had  travelled  through  ferjla,  that  as  he  palled  over  a  traft  of  lands, 
and  enquired  what  the  name  of  the  place  was,  they  told  him  it  was 
the  ^lecus  girdle'^  to  which  he  adds,  that  another  wide  field  which 
lay  by  it,  was  called  the  ^jeen's  veil,  and  that  in  the  fame  manner 
there  was  a  large  portion  of  ground  fet  afide  for  every  part  of  her 
Majefty's  drefs.  Thefe  lands  might  not  be  improperly  called  the  Queen 
o^TerJias  Tin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend,  Sir  Roger,  who  I  dare  fay  never  read  this 
pailage  in  Tlato,  told  me  fome  time  fince,  that  upon  his  courting  the 
perverfe  widow  (of  whom  I  have  given  an  account  in  former  papers) 
he  had  difpofed  of  an  hundred  acres  in  a  Diamond-ring,  which  he 
would  have  prefented  her  with,  had  flie  thought  fit  to  accept  it;  and 
that  upon  her  wedding-day  fhe  lliould  have  carried  on  her  head  fifty 
of  the  tallefl  Oaks  upon  his  ellate.  He  further  informed  me  that  he 
would  have  given  her  a  Colepit  to  keep  her  in  clean  linnen,  that  he 
would  have  allowed  her  the  profits  of  a  Windmill  for  her  fans,  and  have 
prefented  her,  once  in  three  years,  with  the  fhecring  of  his  fheep  for 
her  under-petticoats.  To  which  the  Knight  always  adds,  that  though 
he  did  not  care  for  fine  cloaths  himfelf,  there  fhould  not  have  been  a 
woman  in  the  country  better  drefled  than  my  Lady  Cover ly.  Sir  Roger 
perhaps,  may  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  his  devices,  appear 
fomething  odd  and  fingular,  but  if  the  humour  of  Tin-money  pre- 
.  vails,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  for  every  Gentleman  of  an  eftate 
to  mark  out  fo  many  acres  of  it  under  the  title  of  The  Tins. 


fuefday^ 
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Malo  Vemifinamy  quam  te,  Cornel'ta,  mater 

Gracchorttmy  ft  cum  magnts  vtrtutihm  affers 

Grande  fupercdtumy   et  numeras  m  dote  trtumphoi 

Tolle  tuum  precor  Anntbakm  vtBumqiie  Syphacem 

In  cajiris^  et  cum  tot  a  Carthagine  migra.  Juv. 


IT  is  obferved,  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading  the  ftory  of  a 
perfon  eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue,  than  by  the  fineft  rules  and 
precepts  of  morality.  In  the  fame  manner  a  reprefentation  of  thofc 
calamities  and  misforttines  which  a  weak  man  fuflers  from  wrong  mea- 
fures,  and  ill-concerted  fchemes  of  life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper  impref- 
fion  upon  our  minds,  than  the  wifell  maxims  and  inftruftions  that  can  be 
given  us,  for  avoiding  the  like  follies  and  indifcretions  in  our  own  pri- 
vate condud-.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  lay  before  my  reader  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  and  leave  it  with  him  to  make  his  own  ufe  of  it,  without 
adding  any  reflexions  of  my  own  upon  the  fubjcrt-matter. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
((  "LJAVING  carefully  perufed  a  letter  fent  you  by  Jojiah  Fribblcy 
"  Efq;  with  your  fubfequent  difcourfe  upon  'Pin-money ^  i  do 
*'  prefume  to  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  my  own  cafe,  which  I  look 
"  upon  to  be  no  lefs  deplorable  than  that  of  Squire  Fribble.  I  am  a  per- 
"  fon  of  no  extra<5Hon,  having  begun  the  world  with  a  fmall  parcel  of 
"  rulty  iron,  and  was  for  fome  years  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Jack  Anvil.  I  have  naturally  a  very  happy  Genius  for  getting  money, 
"  infomuch  that  by  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  I  had  Icraped  together 
"  four  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds,  five  Shillings,  and  a  few  odd  pence. 
"  I  then  launched  out  into  confiderable  bufinefs,  and  became  a  bold  tra- 
"  der  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  in  a  k\v  years  raifcd  me  a  very  con- 
"  fiderable  fortune.      For  thcfe  my  good  fervices  I  was  knighttd  in  the 

Vol  III.  Fff  «thirty 
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''  thirty  fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived  with  great  dignity  among  my 
«  City-neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Anvil.     Being  in  my  tem- 
«  per  very  ambitious,   I  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  family,    and  ac- 
"  cordingly   refolved  that  my  defcendants  (hould  have  a  dafli  of  good 
*'  blood  in  their  veins.     In  order  to  this  I  made  love  to  the  Lady  Mary 
«  Oddly^  an  indigent  young  vxoman  of  Quality.      To  cut  Ihort  the  mar- 
«  riage  treaty,  I  threw  her  a  Charte  Blanche^    as  our  news-papers  call  it, 
«  deliring  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own  terms.      She  was  very  concife  in 
"  her  demands,  infilling  only  that  the  difpofal  of  my  fortune,    and  the 
«  regulation  of  my  family,  Ihould  be  entirely  in  her  hands.      Her  father 
"  and  brothers  appeared  exceedingly  averfe  to  this  match,  and  would  not 
"  fee  me  for  fome  time;  but  at  prefent  are  fo  well  reconciled,  that  they 
"  dine  with  me  almoll  every  day,  and  have  borrowed  confiderable  fums 
«  of  me ;    which  my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,    when  fhe 
*'  would  fliew  me  how  kind  her  relations  are  to  me.     She  had  no  Por- 
"  tion,  as  I  told  you  before,  but  what  Ihe  wanted  in  fortune,  fhe  makes 
"  up  in  fpirit.     She  at  firfl  changed  my  name  to  Sir  John  Envil,   and  at 
«  prefent  writes  her  felf  Mary  Enville.     I  have  had  fome  children  by 
*•  her,  whom  flie  has  chriilned  with  the  Sirnames  of  her  family,  in  order, 
«'  as  (he  tells  me,   to  wear  out  the  homelinefs  of  their  parentage  by  the 
«  father's  fide.  .  Our  eldelt  fon  is  the  honourable  Oddly  Enville^   Efq; 
«'  and  our  eldeft  daughter  Harriot  Enville.    Upon  her  firft  coming  into 
«  my  family,  fhe  turned  off  a  parcel  of  very  careful  fervants,    who  had 
«  been  long  with  me,    and  introduced  in  their  Head  a  couple  ofBlack- 
"  a-moors,  and  three  or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  liveries,   be- 
'<  fides  her  French-wom'm.,    who  is   perpetually  making  a  noife  in  the 
«  houfe  in  a  language  which  no  body  underftands,    except   my  Lady 
«  Mary.     She  next  fet  her  felf  to  reform  every  room  of  my  houfe,  ha- 
*'  ving  glazed  all   my  chimney-pieces  with  looking-glafs,    and  planted 
«  every  corner  with  fuch  heaps  of  Chinas   that  I  am  obliged  to  move 
«  about  my  own  houfe  with  the  greatefl  caution  and  circumfpeftion, 
"  for  fear  of  hurting  fome  of  our  brittle  furniture.     She  makes  an  illumi- 
"  nation  once  a  week  with  wax-candles  in  one  of  the  largefl  rooms,   in 
"  order,  as  fhe  phrafes  it,  to  fee  company.      At  which  time  flie  always 
'*  defires  me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine  my  felf  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I 
"  may  not  difgrace  her  among  her  vifitants  of  quality.     Her  footmen,  as 
"  I  told  you  before,  are  fuch  beaus,    that  I  do  not  much  care  for  asking 
"them  quefiions;  when  I  do,  they  anfwer  me  with  a  fiiwcy  frown,  and 
"  fay  that  every  thing,   which  I  find  fault  with,  was  done  by  my  Lady 

*'  Mary\ 
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"  Mary's  order.  She  tells  me  that  fhe  intends  they  fhall  wear  fwords 
«  with  their  next  liveries,  having  lately  obferved  the  footmen  of  two  or 
"  three  perfons  of  Quality  hanging  behind  the  coach  with  fwords  by  their 
"  fides.  As  foon  as  the  firit  honey-moon  was  over^  I  reprefented  to 
"  her  the  unreafonablenefs  of  thofe  daily  innovations  which  ihe  made  in 
"  my  family ;  but  flie  told  me  I  was  no  longer  to  confider  my  felf  as  Sir 
«'  John  AnvH^  but  as  her  husband  ;  and  added,  with  a  frown,  that  I  did 
"  not  feem  to  know  who  llie  was.  I  was  furprifed  to  be  treated  thus,  after 
"  fuch  famiUarities  as  had  palled  between  us.  But  Ihe  has  fince  given 
"  me  to  know,  that  whatever  freedoms  (lie  may  fometimes  indulge  me 
**  in,  flie  expefts  in  general  to  be  treated  with  the  refpeft  that  is  due  to 
*«  her  birth  and  quality.  Our  children  have  been  trained  up  from  their 
<«  infancy  with  fo  many  accounts  of  their  mother's  family,  that  they  know 
«  the  Itories  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  produced.  Their 
"  mother  tells  them,  that  fuch  an  one  commanded  in  fuch  a  fca  cngage- 
"  ment,  that  their  great  Grandfather  had  a  horfe  fliot  under  him  at 
«*  Edgehill,  that  their  Uncle  was  at  the  fiege  of  Buda,  and  that  her  mo- 
**  ther  danced  in  a  ball  at  court  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  with  abun- 
"  dance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  fame  nature.  I  was,  the  other  day,  a 
**  little  ouiwf  countenance  at  a  qucilion  of  my  little  daughter  Harriot^ 
"  who  asked  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them 
«  of  the  generals  and  admirals  that  had  been  in  my  family.  As  for  my 
«  eldell  fon  Oddly^  he  has  been  fo  fpirited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if  he 
"  does  not  mend  his  manners  I  Ihall  go  near  to  difinherir  him.  He  drew 
"  his  fword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  told  me,  that  he 
«  expefted  to  be  ufed  like  a  gentleman  ;  upon  my  offering  to  correft 
"  him  for  his  infolence,  my  Lady  Mary  llept  in  between  us,  and  told 
"  me,  that  I  ought  to  coniider  there  was  fome  difference  between  his 
"  mother  and  mine.  She  is  perpetually  finding  out  the  features  of  her 
"  own  relations  in  every  one  of  my  children,  though,  by  the  way,  I 
«  have  a  little  chub-faced  boy  as  like  me  as  he  can  flare,  if  I  durfl  fay  fo ; 
«*  but  what  moft  angers  me,  when  fhe  fees  me  playing  with  any  of  them 
"  upon  my  knee,  fhe  has  begged  me  more  than  once  to  convcrfe  with 
"  the  children  as  little  as  poflible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my 
"  awkard  tricks. 

«  You  mufl  farther  know,  fince  I  am  opening  my  heart  to  you,  that 
•*  fhe  thinks  her  felf  my  fuperior  in  fenfe,  as  much  as  fhe  is  in  quaUty, 
"  and  therefore  treats  me  like  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who  does  not 
**  know  the  world.    She  didatcs  to  me  in  my  own  bufmcfs,  fets  me  right 
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"  in  point  of  trade,  and  if  I  difagree  with  her  about  any  of  my  fhips  at 
"  fea,  wonders  that  I  will  difputc  with  her,  when  I  know  very  well  that 
*'  her  great  grandfather  was  a  Flag  officer. 

"  To  compleat  jny  fuflerings,  Jhe  has  teifed  me  for  this  quarter  of  a 
"  year  laft  pafl,  to  remove  into  one  of  the  Squares  at  the  other  end  of 
"  the  town,  promifing,  for  my  encouragement,  that  I  fhall  have  as  good 
"  a  Cock-loft  as  any  Gentleman  in  the  Square  ;  to  which  the  honourable 
«  Oddly  En-ville,  Efq;  always  adds,  like  a  Jack-a-napes  as  he  is,  that  he 
«  hopes  it  will  be  as  near  the  Court  as  poflible. 

"  In  fliort,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  fo  much  out  of  my  natural  ele- 
"  ment,  that  to  recover  my  old  way  of  life  I  would  be  content  to  begin 
"  the  world  again,  and  be  plain  Jack  Anv'tll;  but  alas  !  I  am  in  for  life, 
"  and  am  bound  to  fubfcribe  my  felf,  with  great  forrow  of  heait, 

Tour  humble  Servant^  John  Enville,  Knt. 


N°  305.      Tuefday^  February  19. 


Non  tali  aux'iTiOy  nee  defenfonhm  ifth 

Tempus  eget Virg. 


OU  R  late  News-papers  being  full  of  the  projed  now  on  foot  in  the 
Court  of  France,  for  eftablilhing  a  Pohtical  Academy,  and  I  my 
felf  having  received  Letters  from  feveral  Virtuofo's  among  my 
foreign  correfpondents,  which  give  fome  light  into  that  affair,  I  intend 
to  make  it  the  fubjeft  of  this  day's  Speculation.  A  general  account  of 
this  projeft  may  be  met  with  in  the  'i)aily  Courant  of  lall  Friday  in  the 
following  words,  tranilated  from  the  Gazette  of  Amjierdam. 

Tarisy  February  ii.  "  It  is  confirmed,  that  the  King  has  refolved  to 
**  eftablifli  a  new  Academy  for  Politics,  of  which  the  Marquefs  de  Tor- 
"  cy,  Minillef  and  Secretary  of  State,  is  to  be  proteftor.  Six  Academi- 
"  cians  are  to  be  chofen,  endowed  with  proper  talents,  for  beginning  to 
"  form  this  Academy,  into  which  no  perfon  is  to  be  admitted  under 

"^  twenty 
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"  twenty  fiv£  years  of  age :  they  mufl:  like  wife  have  each  an  eflate  of  two 
"  thoufand  livres  a  year,  either  in  polTelTion,  or  to  come  to  them  by  in- 
"  heritance.  The  King  will  allow  to  each  a  penfion  of  a  thoufind  livres. 
"  They  are  likewife  to  have  able  mailers  to  teach  them  the  neceflary 
«  Sciences,  and  to  inflruft  them  in  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  Alliance, 
"  and  others  wliich  have  been  made  in  feveral  Ages  pafl.  Thefe  mem- 
"  bers  are  to  meet  twice  a  week  at  the  Louvre.  From  this  Seminary 
"  are  to  be  chofen  Secretaries  to  Amballies,  who  by  degrees  may  advance 
"  to  higher  employments.  ^ 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  Poli^iicks  n\x6.Q  Frafice\\\Q  terror  of  Europe.  The 
Statefmen  who  have  appeared  in  that  nation  of  late  years,  have  on  the 
contrary  rendered  it  cither  the  pity  or  contempt  of  its  neighbours.  The 
Cardinal  ereded  that  famous  Academy  v>  hich  has  carried  all  the  parts  of 
poUte  learning  to  the  grcatcit  height.  His  chief  defign  in  that  inllitution 
was  to  divert  the  men  of  Genius  from  meddling  with  PoUtics,  a  pro- 
vince in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  any  one  elfe  to  interfere  with 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  feems  refolved  to  make 
feveral  young  men  in  France  as  wife  as  himfeJf,  and  is  therefore  taken 
up  at  prcfent  in  ellablilhing  a  nurfery  of  Itatcfmen. 

Some  private  Letters  add,  that  there  will  alfo  be  ereftcd  a  Seminary 
of  Petticoat  Politicians,  \\\\o  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Madam 
de  Maintenoti,  and  to  be  difpatched  into  foreign  Courts  upon  any  emer- 
gencies of  n.ite;  but  as  the  news  of  this  laft  project  has  not  been  yet  con- 
iirmed,  I  fliall  take  no  firther  notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  Readers  may  doubtlefs  remember  that  upon  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  lall  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  fo  fuccefsfully  by  the  ene- 
my, their  Generals  were  many  of  them  transformed  into  Araballadors ; 
but  the  conduft  of  thofe  wiio  have  commanded  in  the  prefent  war,  has, 
it  feems,  brought  fo  little  honour  and  advani^ge  to  their  great  Monarch, 
that  he  is  refolved  to  trull  his  affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  thofe  mili- 
tary Gentlemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  Academy  very  much  deferve  our  attention. 
The  Students  are  to  have  in  poircfTion,  or  reverfion,  an  eltate  of  two 
thoufand  French  hvres  per  Annum,  which,  as  the  prefent  exchange  runs, 
will  amount  to  at  leaft  one  hundred  and  twenty  iix  pounds  Engltjh.  This 
with  the  Royal  allowance  of  a  thoufand  livres,  will  enable  them  to  find 
themfelves  in  Coffee  and  Snuff;  not  to  mention  News-papers,  Pen  and 
Ink,  Wax  and  Wafers,  with  the  like  neceffaries  for  Politicians. 
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A  man  muft  be  at  leaft  five  and  twenty  before  he  can  be  initiated  into 
the  myilcries  of  this  Academy,  though  there  is  no  queftion  but  many 
gnwe  perfons  of  a  much  more  advanced  age,  who  have  been  conilant 
Readers  of  the  Taris  Gazette,  will  be  glad  to  begin  the  world  anew,  and 
enter  themfelves  upon  this  Lift  of  Politicians. 

The  Society  of  thefe  hopeful  young  Gentlemen  is  to  be  under  the  di- 
reclion  of  lix  profeflbrs,  who,  it  feems,  are  to  be  fpeculative  Statefmen, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Thefe  fix  wife 
mafters,  according  to  my  private  Letters,  are  to  have  the  following  parts 
allotted  them. 

The  firlt  is  to  inftruft  the  Students  in  State  Legerdcmalut  as  how  to 
take  off  the  impreflion  of  a  Seal,  to  fplit  a  Wafer,  to  open  a  Letter,  to 
fold  it  up  again,  with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of  dexterity  and  art. 
When  the  Students  have  accompliihed  themfelves  in  this  part  of  their 
profeihon,  they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  fecond  Inftru- 
ftor,  who  is  a  kind  of  Tojiure-majier. 

This  Artift  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judicioufly,  to  Ihrug  up  their 
fhoulders  in  a  dubious  cafe,  to  connive  with  either  eye,  and  in  a  word, 
the  whole  pradice  of  Political  Grimace. 

The  third  is  a  fort  of  Language-majler^  who  is  to  inftruft  them  in  the 
Stile  proper  for  a  Foreign  Minifter  in  his  ordinary  difcourfe.     And  to 
the  end  that  this  College  of  Statefmen  may  be  thoroughly  praftifed  in  the 
poUtical  ftile,  they  are  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  their  common  converfhtions, 
before  they  are  employed  either  in  foreign  or  domellic  affairs.     If  one  of 
them  asks  another,    what  a  clock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  anfwer  him  indi- 
rectly, and,  if  pofTible,  to  turn  ofl^  the  queftion.    If  he  is  defired  to  change 
a  Louis  cCor^  he  muft  beg  time  to  confider  of  it.    If  it  be  enquired  of 
him,   whether  the  King  is  at  Verfailles  or  Marly,  he  muft  anfwer  in  a 
whifper.     If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the  laft  Gazette^  or  the  fubjeft  of 
a  Proclamation,  he  is  to  reply,  that  he  has  not  yet  read  it :  or  if  he  does 
not  care  for  explaining  himfelf  fo  far,  'he  needs  only  draw  his  brow  up 
in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the  left  fhoulder. 

The  fourth  profeffor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art  of  political  characters 
and  hieroglyphics ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  perfect  alfo  in  this 
practice,  they  are  not  to  fend  a  Note  to  one  another  (though  it  be  but 
to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machiavil)  which  is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  profeflbr,  it  is  thought,  will  be  chofen  out  of  the  fociety 
of  Jefuits,  and  is  to  be  well  read  in  the  controverfies  of  probable  do- 
ctrines, mental  refervations,  and  the  rights  of  Princes.  This  learned  man 

is 
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is  to  inftruft  them  in  the  grammar,  fyntax,  and  conftruing  part  of  Treaty- 
Latin  ;  how  to  dillinguilh  between  the  fpirit  and  the  letter,  and  hke- 
wife  demonftrate  how  the  fame  form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation  up- 
on any  Prince  in  Europe,  different  from  that  which  it  lays  upon  his  Molt 
Chrillian  Majefly.  He  is  likewife  to  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  rlaws, 
loop-holes,  and  evafions,  in  the  molt  folemn  compads,  and  particular!) 
a  great  Rab'mical  Secret^  revived  of  late  years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jefuits, 
namely,  that  contradidfory  interpretations  of  the  fame  article,  may  both 
of  them  be  true  and  valid. 

When  our  Statefmen  are  fufficientlv  improved  by  thefe  feveral  Inffru- 
ftors,  they  are  to  receive  their  lalt  polilhing  from  one  who  is  to  ad  a- 
mong  them  as  Majier  of  the  Ceremonies.  This  Gentleman  is  to  give 
them  leftures  upon  thofe  important  points  of.  the  Elbcu:  Chair^  and  the 
Stair-heady  to  inltrud  them  in  the  dilfcrent  fituations  of  the  right-hand, 
and  to  furnifli  them  with  bows  and  inclinations  of  all  riz,cs,  meafures  and 
proportions.  In  fliort,  this  Profellnr  is  to  give  the  fociety  their  Jiijfen- 
ingt  and  infufe  into  their  manners  that  beautiful  political  ftarch,  which 
may  qualifie  them  for  Levees,  Conferences,  \  ilits,  and  make  them  fhine 
in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  trilles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  particulars,  wl\ich  are  to  be  obfcrved 
in  this  Society  of  unfledged  Statefmen ;  but  1  muA  confefs,  had  I  a  fon  of 
five  and  twenty,  that  fliould  take  it  into  his  head  at  that  age  to  fet  up 
foraPoHtician,  Ithink  I  fhould  go  near  to  difinherit  him  for  a  block-head. 
Befides,  I  fliould  be  apprchenlive  Icalt  the  fame  arts  which  are  to  enable 
him  to  negotiate  between  Potentates,  might  a  little  infed  his  ordinary  be- 
haviour between  man  and  man.  There  is  no  queltion  but  thefe  young 
Machiavils  will,  in  a  Uttle  time,  turn  their  College  upfide-down  with 
plots  and  flratagems,  and  lay  as  many  fchemes  to  circumvent  one  another 
in  a  frog  or  a  fillad,  as  they  may  hereafter  put  in  pradice  to  over-reach 
a  neighbouring  Prince  or  State. 

W$  are  told  that  the  Spartans^  though  they  puniihed  theft  in  their 
young  men  when  it  was  difcovered,  looked  upon  it  as  honourable  if  it 
fucceeded.  Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and  unfufpcded,  a  youth 
might  afterwards  boaft  of  it.  This,  fiy  the  Hiitorians,  was  to  keep  them 
flvarp,  and  to  hinder  them  from  being  impofed  upon,  either  in  their  pub- 
lick  or  private  negotiations.  Whether  any  fuch  relaxations  of  morality, 
fuch  Uttle  jcux  (tcfprity  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  Semi- 
nary of  Politicians,  I  Ihall  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  their  Founder. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  we  have  fair  warning  given  us  by  this  doughty  body 
of  itatefmen ;  and  as  Sylla  faw  many  Marius's  in  Cafar,  fo  I  think  we 
may  difcover  many  71?rrv's  in  this  college  of  Academicians.  Whatever  \ve 
think  of  our  felves,  I  am  afraid  neither  our  Smyrna  or  St.  James\  will  be 
a  match  for  it.  Our  Coffee-houfes  are,  indeed,  very  good  inllitutions, 
but  whether  or  no  thefe  our  BritiJI?  fchools  of  poUtics  may  furnilh  out  as 
able  Envoys  and  Secretaries  as  an  Academy  that  is  fet  apart  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  will  deferve  our  ferious  confideration :  efpecially  if  we  remember 
that  our  country  is  more  famous  for  producing  men  of  integrity  than 
Statefmen;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  French  truth  and  Britijh  policy 
makes  a  confpicuous  figure  /«Nothing,  as  the  Earl  of  Rocbejfer  has  • 
very  well  obferved  in  his  admirable  Poem  upon  that  barren  fubjeft. 


^ 
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Nee  jy^enerhpharetrh  macer  eji;  aut  lampade  fervet :  m 

I ffde  faces  ardent,    ven'tunt  a  dote  fagtttte.  Juv.        I 


Mr.  Spectator, 

cq'T  Am  amazed  that  among  all  the  variety  of  characters,  with  which 

I     "  you  have  enriched  your  Speculations,  you  have  never  given  us  a 

«  pidure  of  thofe  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  who  com- 

"  monly  go  by  the  name  of  Fortune-jiealers.    You  mull  know.  Sir,  I  am 

one  who  live  in  a  continual  apprehenfion  of  this  fort  of  people,    that 

lye  in  wait,  day  and  night,  for  our  children,  and  may  be  conild«red  as 

"  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heirefs, 

"  whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  who  has  looked  upon 

"  her  felf  as  fuch  for  above  thefe  fix  years.      She  is  now  in  the    eigh- 

"  teenth  year  of  her  age.    The  Fortune-hunters  have  already  caft  their 

"  eyes  upon  her,  and  take  care  to  plant  therafelves  in  her  view  whene- 

"  ver  ilie  appears  in  any  public  alTembly.     I  have  my  felf  caught  a  young 

"  jack-a-napes,  with  a  pair  of  filver  fringed  gloves,  in  the  very  fift.  You 

"  mud  know,  Sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  prifoner  of  ikte  ever  iince  flie 

*'  was  in  her  teens.    Her  chamber  windows  are  crofs-barred,  flie  is  not 

"  permitted 
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«  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  houfe  but  with  her  keeper,  who  is  a  ftaycd 
«  relation  of  my  own;  I  have  likewife  forbid  her  theufe  ofpen  andink 
«  for  this  twelve  months  lafl  paft,  and  do  not  fufter  a  ban-box  to  be  car- 
«  ried  into  her  room  before  it  has  been  fearched.    Notwithftanding  thefe 
"  precautions,   I  am  at  ray  wits  end  for  fear  of  any  fudden  furprize. 
«  There  were,  two  or  three  nights;,  ago,  fome  fiddles  heard  in  the  llreet, 
"  which  I  am  afraid  portend  mc  no  good ;    not  to  mention  a  tali  Irijh 
«  man,  that  has  been  walking  before  my  houfe  more  than  once  this  win- 
"  ter.    My  kinfwoman  likewife  informs  me,  that  the  girl  has  talked  to 
"  her  twice  or  thrice  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and  that  ihe  loves  to 
"  go  to  church  more  than  ever  Ihc  did  in  her  life.    She  gave  mc  the  Hip 
«  about  a  week  ago,  upon  which  my  whole  houfe  was  in  alarm.      I  im- 
"  mediately  difpatched  a  hue  and  cry  after  her  to  the  Change,    to  her 
"  mantua-maker,  and  to  the  young  Ladies  that  vifit  her ;  but  after  above 
"  an  hours  fearch  flie  returned  ofherfclf,  having  been  taking  a  walk,  as 
«  flie  told  me,    by  RofamoncCs   pond.      I  have  hereupon  turned  oft'  her 
"woman,  doubled  her  guards,  and  given  new  inftrudions  to  my  relati- 
«  on,  who,  to  give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  all  her  moti- 
«  ons.    This,  Sir,  keeps  mc  in  a  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  me  very 
«  often  watch  when  my  daughter  fleeps,  as  1  am  afraid  flie  is  even  with 
««  me  in  her  turn.    Now,    Sir,  what  I  would  defire  of  you  is,    to  repre- 
«  fent  to  this  fluttering  tribe  of  young  fellows,  who  are  for  making  their 
«  fortunes  by  thefe  indireft  means,  that  ftealing  a  man's  daughter  for  the 
«  fake  of  her  portion,  is  but  a  kind  of  tolerated  robbery;    and  that  they 
«  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the  father,    whom  they  plunder  after  this 
«  manner,  by  going  to  bed  with  his  child.     Dear  Sir,  be  fpeedy  in  your 
«  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  that,  if  poflible,  they  may  appear  before  the 
»<  disbanding  of  the  army. 

/  am.,  S  I  Rf 

Tour  moji  humble  Servant.,  Tim.  W'atchwell. 

ThemiJIocles,  the  gve&t  Athenian  General,  being  asked  whether  he  would 
chufe  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worth- 
lefs  man  of  an  eftate,  replied,  that  he  would  prefer  a  man  without  an 
eftate,  to  an  eftate  without  a  man.  The  worft  of  it  is,  our  modern  for- 
tune-hunters are  thofe  who  turn  their  heads  that  way,  becaulc  they  are 
good  for  nothing  elfe.  If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of 
Cook  and  Littleton^  he  provides  himfelf  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by 
that  means  very  often  enters  upon  the  premifes. 

Vol.  III.  Ggg  The 
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The  fame  art  of  fcaling  has  likewife  been  praftifed  with  good  fuccefs 
by  many  military  ingineers.  Stratagems  of  this  nature  make  parts  and- 
induftry  fuperfluous,  and  cut  fliort  the  way  to  riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  lefs  motive  than  idlenefs  to  this  kind  of  mercenary 
purfuit.  A  Fop  who  admires  his  perfon  in  a  glafs,  foon  enters  into  a  re- 
solution of  making  his  fortune  by  it,  not  queftioning  but  every  woman 
that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as  much  jufiice  as  he  does  himfelf.  When 
an  heirefs  fees  a  man  throwing  particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking 
loud  within  her  hearing,  flie  ought  to  look  to  her  felf ;  but  if  withal  llie 
obferves  a  pair  of  red-heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity  in  his 
diefs,  fhe  cannot  take  too  much  care  of  her  perfon.  Thefe  are  baits 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world  of  execution,  and 
made  their  way-  into  hearts  which  have  been  thought  impregnable.  The 
force  of  a  man  with  thefe  qualifications  is  fo  well  known,  that  I  am  credi- 
bly informed  there  are  feveral  female  undertakers  about  the  Change,  who 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  will  fuy- 
nifh  him  with  proper  drefs  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  dou- 
ble price  on  the  dny  of  marriage. 

We  muft  however  diflinguifli  between  fortune-hunters,  and  fortune- 
ftealers.     The  firll  are  thofe  alTiduous  gentlemen  who  employ  their  whole 
lives  in  the  chace,   without  ever  coming  at  the  quarry.      Suffenus  has 
combed  and  powdered  at  the  Ladies  for  thirty  years  together,  and  taken 
his  Hand  in  a  fide  box,  'till  he  is  grown  wrinkled  under  their  eyes.     He 
is  now  laying  the  fame  ftiares  for  the  prefent  generation  of  beauties,  which 
he  praftifed  on  their  mothers.     Cottihis,  after  having  made  his  applicati- 
ons to  more  than  you  meet  with  in  Mr.    Cowley  %   ballad  of  miltrelfes, 
was  at   laft  fmitteii  with  a  eity  Lady  of  zoooo  I.  flerUng  ;    but  died  of 
old  age  before  he  could  bring  matters  to  bear.      Nor  muft  I  here  omit 
my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb,  who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club, 
that  for  twenty  years  fucceffively,  upon  the  death  of  a  childlefs  rich  man, 
he  immediately  drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  his  horfe,  and  made  up  to 
the  widow.  When  he  is  rallied  upon  his  ill  fuccefs.    Will  with  his  ufual 
gaiety  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  her  prap.-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune-hunters.  There 
15  fcarce  a  young  fellow  in  the  town  of  fix  foot  high,  that  has  not  palfed 
in  review  before  one  or  other  of  thefe  wealthy  reUds.  Hudibrass  Cufid^ 
who 

took  his  Jiand 

^^on  a  widow  s  j.amtitre  lajtd, 

is 
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is  daily  employed  in  throwing  davrs,  and  kindling  flames.  But  as  for  wi- 
dows, they  are  fuch  afubtle  generation  of  people,  that  they  may  be  left  to 
their  own  conduft ;  or  if  they  make  a  falfe  ftep  in  it,  they  are  anfwer- 
able  for  it  to  no  body  but  themfelves.  The  young  innocent  creatures 
who  Iwve  no  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  World,  are  thofe  whofe 
fafety  I  would  principally  confult  in  this  fpeculation.  The  dealing  of  fuch 
an  one  (hould,  in  my  opinion,  be  as  punifhable  as  a  rape.  Where  there 
is  no  judgment,  there  is  no  choice  ;  and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  be- 
fore ftie  is  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  fhould  not  be  as  criminal  as  the 
fedacing  of  her  before  fhe  is  ten  years  old,  lam  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend. 


N"*  317.         Tucfday-i  March  4. 


—fruges  confumere nat'i^  Hor. 


AVG^STVS,  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  asked  his  friends 
who  flood  about  him,  if  they  thought  he  had  aded  his  part  well ; 
and  upon  receiving  fuch  an  anlwer  as  was  due  to  his  extraordi- 
nary merit.  Let  me  then,  fays  he,  go  ojf  the  jlage  with  jyour  aj>^Uufe; 
ufing  the  eacprelfion  with  which  the  Roman  Aftors  made  their  Exit  at 
the  conclufion  of  a  Dramatic  piece.    I  could  wifh  that  men,  while  they 
are  in  health,  would  confider  well  the  nature  of  the  part  they  are  enga- 
ged in,  and  what  tigurc  it  will  make  in  the  minds  of  thofe  they  leave  be* 
hind  them :  whether  it  was  worth  coming  into  the  world  for,  whether 
it  be  fuitable  to  a  reafonablc  Being;  in  fliort,  whether  it  appears  grace- 
ful in  this  life,  or  will  turn  lo  an  advantage  inthenext.  Let  thefycophanr 
or  buffoon,  the  fatyrift,  or  the  good  companion,  confider  with  himfelf 
when  his  body  Ihall  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his  foul  pafs  into  another 
Itate  of  exillence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to  his  praife  to  have  it 
faid  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England z^\  better,  that  he  had  an  admirable 
talent  at  turning  his  friend  into  ridicule,  that  no  body  out-did  him  at«n 
ill-natured  jell,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed  before  he  had  difpatched 
his  third  bottle.    Thcfe  are,  however,  very  common  funeral  orations,  and 

Ggg  2  tiogi. 
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Elogiums  on  deceafcd  perfons  who  have  afted  among  mankind  with 
Ibme  figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  fpecies,  they  are  fuch  as  are  not 
likely  to  be  remembred  a  moment  after  their  difappearance.  They  leave 
behind  them  no  traces  of  their  exiftence,  but  are  forgotten  as  though  they 
had  never  been.  They  are  neither  wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by  the 
rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the  learned.  They  are  neither  milTed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, nor  lamented  by  private  perfons.  Their  aftions  are  of  no 
fignificancy  to  mankind,  and  might  have  been  performed  by  creatures  of 
much  lefs  dignity,  than  thofe  who  are  diitinguiflied  by  the  faculty  of  rea- 
fon.  An  eminent  French  Author  fpeaks  fome where  to  the  following 
purpofe:  I  have  often  feen  from  my  chambei-- window  two  noble  crea- 
tures, both  of  them  of  an  ereft  countenance,  and  endowed  with  reafon. 
Thefe  two  intelleftual  Beings  are  employed  from  morning  to  night,  in 
rubbing  two  fmooth  Hones  one  upon  another ;  that  is,  as  the  vulgar  phrafe 
it,  in  polifliing  marble. 

My  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Free  port,  as  we  were  fitting  in  the  club 
laft  night,  gave  us  an  account  of  a  fober  citizen,  who  died  a  few  days 
fmce.  This  honeft  man  being  of  greater  confequence  in  his  own  thoughts, 
than,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  for  fome  years  paft  kept  a  journal  of 
his  life.  Sir  Andrew  fliewed  us  one  week  of  it.  Since  the  occur- 
rences fet  down  in  it  mark  out  fuch  a  road  of  aftion  as  that  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  I  fhall  prefent  my  Reader  with  a  fiiithful  copy  of  it ;  after 
having  firlt  informed  him,  that  the  deccafed  perfon  had  in  his  youth  been 
bred  to  trade,  but  finding  himfelf  not  fo  well  turned  for  bufinefs,  he  had 
for  feveral  years  kft  palt  lived  altogether  upon  a  moderate  annuity. 

Monday,  eight  a  clock.  I  put  ori  my  cloaths  and  walked  into  the 
parlour.,;  . 

Nine  a  clock  ditto.    Tied  my  knee- firings,  and  wafhed  my  hands. 

Hours  teUf  eleven  and  tix;elve.  Smoaked  three  pipes  of  Virginia.  Read 
the  Supplement  and  'Daily  Courant.  Things  go  ill  in  the  north.  Mr.  Nif- 
ty s  opinion  thereupon. 

One  a  clock  in  the  afteruQon.  Chid  Ralph  for  raifiaying  my  tobacco- 
box. 

Two  a  clock.  Sate  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too  many  plumbs,  and  no 
fewet. 

From  three  to  four.    Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  fix.     Walked  into  the  fields.    Wjind,  S.  S.  E. 

From ' 
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From  fix  to  ten.    At  the  club.     Mr.  Nisby\  opinion  about  the  peace. 
Ten  a  clock.    Went  to  bed,  flept  found. 

Tuesday,  being  Holiday,  eight  a  clock.    Rofe  as  ufual. 

Nine  a  clock.  Waflied  hands  and  face,  fhaved,  put  on  my  double 
foaled  fhoes. 

7<f«,  eleven^  fji^elve.    Took  a  walk  to  IJlington. 

One.    Took  a  pot  of  mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a  knuckle  of  veal  and 
bacon.    Mem.  Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  ufual 

From  four  to  fix.  Cofifee-houfe.  Read  the  news.  A  difli  of  twift. 
Grand  Vizier  ftrangled. 

From  fix  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby\  account  of  the  great 
Turk. 

Ten.    Dream  of  the  grand  Vizier.    Broken  fleep. 

Wednesday,  eight  a  clock.  Tongue  of  ray  fliooe-buckle  broke. 
Hands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  Butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  be  allowed  for  the  laft 
leg  of  mutton. 

Ten.,  eleven.  At  the  cofFee-houfe.  More  work  in  the  north.  Stranger 
in  a  black  whig  asked  me  how  Itocks  went. 

From  twelve  to  one.     Walked  in  the  fields.     Wind  to  the  fouth. 

From  one  to  two.     Smo.aked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

Two.    Dined  as  ufual.  Stomach  good. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter  difli.  Mem.  Cook-maid 
in  love,  and  grown  carelefs. 

From  four  to  fix.  At  the  coffee-houfe.  Advice  from  iy^yr/z^,  that 
the  grand  Vizier  was  firft  of  all  Ilrangled,  and  afterwards  beheaded. 

Six  a  clock  tn  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in  the  club  before  any 
body  elfe  came.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  the  grand  Vizier  was  not  Ilrang- 
led the  fixth  inftant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without  waking  till  nine  next  mor- 
ning. 

Thursday,  nine  a  clock.  Staid  within  till  two  a  clock  for  Sir  Timo- 
thy. Who  did  not  bring  me  my  annuity  according  to  his  promife. 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sate  down  to  dinner.  Lofs  of  appetite.  Small 
beer  fowr.    Beef  overcorned.  -^ 

Three, 
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Three.    C^^Td  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  Jive.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the  ear.  Turned  off  my  cook- 
maid.  Sent  a  meflage  to  Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club  to 
night.     Went  to  bed  at  nine  a  clock. 

Friday.  Failed  the  morning  in  Meditation  upon  Sir  Timothy^  who  was 
with  me  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  a  clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane,  and  a  tongue  to  my 
buckle.  Drank  a  glafs  of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Two  ojid  three.     Dined,  and  flept  well. 

From  four  to  fix.  Went  to  the  coffee-houfe.  Met  Mr.  Kisby  there. 
Smoaked  feveral  pipes.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  laced  Coffee  is  bad 
for  the  head. 

Six  a  clock.     At  the  club  as  Steward.  Sat  late. 

Twelve  a  clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I  drank  fmall-beer  with  the 
grand  Vlzer. 

Saturday.    Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the  fields,  wind  N.  E. 

Twelve.     Caught  in  a  Ihower. 

One  in  the  afternoon.    Returned  home,  and  dryed  my  felf. 

Two.  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  Firft  courfe  marrow-bones,  Tecond 
Ox  cheek,  with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three  a  clock.     Overllept  my  felf. 

Six.  Went  to  the  club.  Like  to  have  fall'n  into  a  gutter.  Grand 
Vizier  certainly  dead.  C^f. 

I  queftion  iiot,  but  the  Reader  will  be  furprized  to  find  the  above-men- 
tioned journalift  taking  fo  much  care  of  a  life  that  was  filled  with  fuch 
inconfiderable  aftions,  and  received  fo  very  fmall  improvements ;  and  yet, 
if  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  many  whom  we  daily  converfe  with, 
we  fhall-  find  that  mofl  of  their  hours  are  taken  up  in  thofe  three  impor- 
tant articles  of  eating,  drinking,  and  fleeping.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  a 
man  lofes  his  time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  publick  affairs,  or  in  an  illu- 
ftrious  courfe  of  aftion.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very 
often  be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  fuch  tranfadions  as  make  no  figur^  in 
the  world,  than  in  fuch  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon  them  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. One  may  become  wifer  and  better  by  feveral  methods  of  employ- 
ing ones  felf  in  fecrecy  and  filence,  and  do  v\  hat  is  laud^ible  without 
noife,  or  oftentation.  I  would,  however,  recommend  to  every  one  of 
my  Readers,  the  keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  fct- 

ting 
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ting  down  punftually  their  whole  feries  of  employments,  during  that 
fpace  of  time.  This  kind  of  felf-examinaiion  would  give  them  a  true 
ftate  of  themfelves,  and  incline  them  to  confider  ferioufly  what  they  are 
about.  One  day  would  reftifie  the  omiffions  of  another,  and  make  a  man 
weigh  all  thofe  indifferent  aftions,  which,  though  they  are  eafily  forgot- 
ten>  mult  certainly  be  accounted  for. 


N°  323.         Tuefday-i  March 


II. 


Mado  iHYy  modo  famma Virg. 


TH  E  Journal  with  which  I  prefented  my  Reader  on  Juefday  laft, 
has  brought  me  in  feveral  letters,  with  accounts  of  many  private 
lives  call  into  that  form.  I  have  the  Rakes  Journal^  the  Sot\ 
Jaumalt  the  Wbore-majlers  yournal,  and  among  feveral  others  a  very 
curious  piece,  entitled,  The  Journal  of  a  Mohock.  By  thefe  inlbnces 
I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  hit  Tuefday\  paper  h«s  been  miitaken  by 
many  of  my  Readers.  I  did  not  delign  fo  much  to  expofe  Vice  as 
Idlenefs,  and  aimed  at  thofe  perfons  who  pafs  away  their  time  rather  in 
ti'ifles  and  impertinence,  than  in  crimes  and  immoralities.  OfTences  of 
this  latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with,  or  treated  in  fo  ludicrous  a 
manner.  In  Ihort,  my  Journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the  light,  and  fhews 
the  difagreeablenefs  of  fuch  adions  as  are  indifferent  in  themfelves,  and 
blameable  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures  endowed  with,  reafon. 

My  following  correfpondent,  who  calls  her  felf  CUriuda^  is  fuch  a 
Journaliil  as  I  require :  ihe  feeras  by  her  Letter  to  he  placed  in  a  modifli 
Hate  of  indifference  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be  fufceptible  of 
either,  were  there  proper  pains  taken  with  her.  Had  her  Journal  been 
filled  with  gallantries,  or  fuch  occurrences  as  had  fhewn  her  wholly  di- 
vefted  of  her  natural  innocence,  notwithflanding  it  might  have  been  more 
plealing  to  the  generality  of  readers,  I  Ihould  not  have  publifhed  it ;  but 
as  it  is  only  the  piclure  of  a  life  filled  with  a  faihionable  kind  of  gaiety 
and  lazinefs,  I  fliall  fct  down  five  days  of  it,  aft  I  have  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  my  correfpondent.  T)ear 
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T>ear  Mr.  Spectator, 

cc  Y"  OU  having  fet  your  readers  an  exercife  in  one  of  your  lafl:  week's 
"  papers,  I  have  performed  mine  according  to  your  orders,  and 
"  lierevvith  fend  it  you  enclofed.  You  mufl  know,  Mr.  Spectator, 
"that  I  am  a  maiden  Lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have  had  feveral 
"  matches  offered  me  for  thefe  ten  years  laft  palt,  and  have  at  prefent 
"  warm  applications  made  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  fellow.  As  I  am  at 
*'  my  own  diipofal,  I  come  up  to  town  every  winter,  and  pafs  my  time 
"  in  it  after  the  manner  you  will  find  in  the  following  Journal,  which  I 
<'  began  to  write  upon  the  very  day  after  your  Spectator  upon  tbatfubje^l. 

Tuesday  Night.  Could  not  go  to  fleep  till  one  in  the  morning  for 
thinking  of  my  Journal. 

Wednesday.  From  eight  till  ten.  Drank  two  diflies  of  chocolate 
in  bed,  and  fell  afleep  after  them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  flice  of  bread  and  butter,  drank  a  difh  of 
bohea,  read  the  SpeBator. 

From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette,  try'd  a  new  head.  Gave  orders 
for  Vcjiy  to  be  combed  and  wafhed.     Mem.  I  look  beft  in  blue. 

From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two.  Drove  to  the  Change.  Cheap- 
ned  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.     At  dinner.     Mem.  Mr.  Froth  pafTed  by  in  his  new  liveries. 

From  four  to  fix.  Dreffed,  paid  a  vifit  to  old  Lady  Blithe  and  her 
filler,  having  before  heard  they  were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  fix  to  eleven.  At  ballet.  Mem.  Never  fet  again  upon  the  ace  of 
diamonds. 

Thursday.  From  eleven  at  night  to  eight  in  the  morning.  Dreamed 
that  I  punted  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eight  to  ten.    Chocolate.    Read  two  afts  in  Aurenzebe  a-bed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  borrow  Lady  Faddle's  Cu~ 
J>id  for  Veny.  Read  the  play-bills.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Froth. 
Mem.  Locked  it  up  in  my  ftrong  box. 

Reji  of  the  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire-woman,  her  account  of  my 
Lady  Blithe's  walh.  Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoife-fliell  comb.  Sent 
Frank  to  know  how  my  Lady  He£iick  relied  after  her  monky's  leaping  out 
at  window.  Looked  pale.  Fontange  tells  me  my  glafs  is  not  true.  Dref- 
fed by  three. 

From  three  to  four.    Dinner  cold  before  I  fat  down. 

From 
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From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr.  Froth's  opinion  of  Milton, 
His  account  oi  the  Mohocks.  His  fancy  for  a  pin-cufliion.  Pidure  in 
the  lid  of  his  fnuff-box.  Old  Lady  Faddle  promifes  me  her  woman  to 
cut  my  hair.     Loft  five  guineas  at  crimp. 

Twelve  a  clock  at  night.     W'ent  to  bed. 

Friday,  Eight  in  the  morning.  Abed.  Read  over  all  Mr.  Froth's 
letters.    Cufid  and  Veny. 

Ten  a  clock.    Stay'd  within  all  day,  not  at  home. ' 

From  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my  mantua-maker.  Sorted 
a  fuit  of  ribbands.     Broke  my  blue  china  cup. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  my  felf  up  in  my  chamber,  praftifed  Lady 
Betty  Modeiys  skuttle. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered  handkerchief.  Worked 
half  a  violet-leaf  in  it.  Eyes  aked  and  head  out  of  order.  Threw  by 
my  work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  qI  Aurenzebe. 

From  three  to  four.    Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  drefTed,  went  abroad,  and 
played  at  crimp  till  midnight.  Found  Mrs  Spitely  at  home.  Converfa- 
tion :  Mrs.  Brillant\  necklace  falfe  ftones.  Old  Lady  Loveday  going 
to  be  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is  not  worth  a  groat.  Mifs  True 
gone  into  the  country.  Tom.Townley  has  red  hair.  Mem.  "Mrs.  Spitely 
whifpered  in  my  ear  that  ihe  had  fomething  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Frothy 
I  am  fure  it  is  not  true . 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my  feet, 
and  called  me  Indamora. 

Saturday.  Rofe  at  eight  a  clock  in  the  morning.  Sat  down  to 
my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half  an  hour  before  I  could 
determine  it.     Fixed  it  above  my  left  eyebrow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.    Drank  my  tea,  and  drefTed. 

From  twelve  to  two.  At  chappel.  A  great  deal  of  good  company. 
Mem.  The  third  air  in  the  new  opera.     Lady  Blithe  drefled  frightfully. 

F7'om  three  to  four.  Dined.  Mrs.  Kitty  called  upon  me  to  go  to  the 
Opera  before  I  was  rifen  from  table. 

From  dinner  to  fix.  Drank  tea.  Tiu'ned  off  a  footman  for  being  rude 
to  Veny. 

Six  a  clock.  Went  to  the  Opera.  I  did  not  fee  Mr.  Froth  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fecond  ath     Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gentleman  in  a  black 

Vol,  III.  Hhh  wig. 
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wig.  Bowed  to  a  Lady  in  the  front  box.  Mr.  Froth  and  his  friend 
clapped  Nicolini  in  the  third  Aft.  Mr.  Froth  cried  out  Ancora.  Mr.  Froth, 
led  me  to  my  chair.    I  think  he  fqueezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy  dreams,  Methought  Nico- 
lint  faid  he  was  Mr.  Froth. 

Sunday.    Indifpofed. 

Monday.  Eight  a  clock.  Walked  by  Mifs  Kitty.  Aurenzebe  lay 
upon  the  chair  by  me.  Kitty  repeated  without  book  the  eight  bed  lines 
in  the  play.  Went  in  our  mobbs  to  the  dumb  man,  according  to  appoint- 
ment. '  Told  me  that  my  lover's  name  began  with  a  G.  Mem.  The  Con- 
jurer was  within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's  name,  ^c. 

«  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  Journal,  I  find  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
«  know  whether  I  pafs  my  time  well  or  ill ;  and  indeed  never  thought  of 
<<  confidering  how  I  did  it,  before  I  perufed  your  Speculation  upon  that 
«  fubjeft.  I  fcarce  find  a  fingle  aftion  in  thefe  five  days  that  I  can  tho- 
«  roughly  approve  of,  except  the  working  upon  ;he  violet-leaf,  which  I 
«  am  refolved  to  finifli  the  firft  day  I  am  at  leifure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth 
«  and  Veny^  I  did  not  think  they  took  up  fo  much  of  my  time  and 
«  thoughts,  as  I  find  they  do  upon  my  Journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will 
«  turn  off  if  you  infift  upon  it;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not  bring  matters 
*'  to  a  conclufion  very  fuddenly,    I  will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a 

"  dream. 

Tour  Humble  Servant,  Clarinda. 

To  refume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  firfl  paper,  and  to  confirm  Cla- 
rinda in  her  good  inclinations,  I  would  have  her  confider  what  a  pretty 
figure  ihe  would  make  among  pofterity,  were  the  hiilory  of  her  whole 
life  publifhed  like, thefe  five  days  of  it.  I  fhall  conclude  my  paper  with 
an  epitaph  written  by  an  uncertain  author  on  Sir  '■Phiitp  Sidneys  filler,  a 
Lady  who  feems  to  have  been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from 
that  of  Clarinda.  The  laft  thought  of  it  is  fo  very  noble,  that  I  dare  fay 
my  reader  will  pardon  the  quotation. 

On  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  ^Pembroke. 

1)nderneath  this  marble  hearfe 

Lies  the  fnbje£f  of  all  verfe, 

Sidney 'j  y^y?^/',  PembrokeV  W(?^^^r ; 

T)eath^  eer  thou  haft  kiWd  another. 

Fair  and  learn  d^  and  good  as  /he. 

Time  Jhall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.  Tuefday^ 
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N°  329.      Tuejday-i  March  18. 


Ire  tamen  refiat  Ntima  qua  devemt  &*  Ahcuu  Hor. 


MY  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  told  me  the  other  night, 
that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon  IVcftminjler-Abby^  in 
which,  fays  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingenious  fancies.  He 
told  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  obferved  I  had  promifed  another  paper 
upon  the  Tombs,  and  that  he  fliould  be  glad  to  go  and  fee  them  with  me, 
not  having  vifited  them  fmce  he  had  read  hiltory.  I  could  not  at  firft 
imagine  how  this  came  into  the  Knight's  head,  till  I  rccolleded  that  he 
had  been  very  bufy  all.lall  fummer  upon  Baker\  Chronicle,  which  he 
has  quoted  feveral  times  in  his  difpute  with  Sir  Andrew  Frekport 
fmce  his  lail  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  promifed  lo  call  upon  him 
the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  together  to  the  Abbj. 

I  found  the  Knight  under  his  Butler's  hands,  u  ho  always  fliaves  him. 
He  was  no  fooner  drcffed,  than  he  called  for  a  glafs  of  the  widow  True- 
by'^  water,  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went  abroad. 
He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the  fame  time,  with  fo  much 
heartinefs,  that  I  could  not  forbear  drinking  it.  As  foon  as  I  had  got  it 
down,  I  found  it  very  unpalatable ;  upon  which  the  Knight  obferving  that 
I  had  made  feveral  wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  (liould  not  like  it 
at  firft,  but  that  it  was  the  befl  thing  in  the  world  againll  the  Hone  or 
gravel. 

I  could  have  wiihed  indeed  that  he  had  acquainted  me  with  the  virtues 
of  it  fooner ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had 
done  was  out  of  good-will.  Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  that  he  look- 
ed upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilfl  he  ftaid  in  town,  to  keep 
off  infedion,  and  that  he  got  together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  firlt  news 
of  the  ficknefs  being  at  Dantzick :  when  of  a  fudden  turning  iliort  to 
one  of  his  fervants,  who  flood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  take  care  it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

Hhhi  He 
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He  then  refumed  his  difcourfe  upon  Mrs.  Trueby's  water,  telling  me 
that  the  widow  Trueby  was  one  who  did  more  good  than  all  the  Doftors 
and  Apothecaries  in  the  county:  that  flie  diftilled  every  poppy  that  grew 
within  five  miles  of  her,  that  flie  diftributed  her  water  gratis  among  all 
forts  of  people  ;  to  which  the  Knight  added,  that  fhe  had  a  very  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between 
him  and  her  ;  and  truly,  fays  Sir  Roger,  if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better. 

His  difcourfe  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling  him  he  had  called  a 
coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  having  call  his  eye  upon  the  wheels, 
he  asked  the  coach-man  if  his  axletree  was  good  ;  upon  the  fellow's  tel- 
ling him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  Knight  turned  to  me,  told  me  he  look- 
ed like  an  honeft  man,  and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger  popping  out  his  head,  call'd 
the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and  upon  his  prefenting  himfelf  at 
the  window,  asked  him  if  he  fmoaked  ;  as  I  was  confidering  what  this 
would  end  in,  he  bid  him  ftop  by  the  way  at  any  good  Tobacconill's,  and 
take  in  a  roll  of  their  beft  Virginia.  Nothing  material  happened  in  the 
remaining  part  of  our  journey,  till  we  were  fet  'down  at  the  well  end  of 
the  Abby. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  Knight  pointed  at  the 
trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monuments,  and  cry'd  out,  A  brave  man 
I  warrant  him  !  pafTmg  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudjly  Shovel^  he  flung  his 
hand  that  way,  and  cryed  Sir  Cloudjly  Shovel!  a  very  gallant  man  !  As  we 
itood  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  Knight  uttered  himfelf  again  after  the 
fame  manner,  Dr.  Busby ^  a  great  man  !  he  whipp'd  my  grandfather  ;  a 
very  great  man!  I  fliould  have  gone  to  him  my  felf,  if  I  had  not  been  a 
blockhead  ;  a  very  great  man  ! 

We  were  immediately  conduced  into  the  little  chappel  on  the  right 
hand.  Sir  Roger  planting  himfelf  at  our  Hiftorian's  elbow,  was  very 
attentive  to  every  thing  he  faid,  particulaily  to  the  account  he  gave  us  of 
the  Lord  who  had  cut  off  the  King  of  Morocco's  head.  Among  feveral 
other  figures,  he  was  very  well  pleafcd  to  fee  the  Statefman  Cecil  upon 
his  knees ;  and,  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  conduced  to 
the  figure  which  rcprefents  that  Martyr  to  good  houfewifry,  who  died 
by  the  prick  of  a  needle.  Upon  our  Interpreter's  telling  us,  that  Ihe  was 
a  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Knight  was  very  inquifitive 
into  her  name  and  family;  and  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for  fome- 
time,  I  wonder,  fays  he,  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  faid  nothing  of  her 
in  his  Chronicle.  .  We 
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We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  Coronation-  chairs,  where  my  old 
friend,  after  having  heard  that  the  ftone  underneath  the  moft  ancient  of 
them,  which  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  Tilloiz^  fat 
himfelf  down  in  the  chair  ;  and  looking  like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic 
King,  asked  our  Interpreter,  What  authority  they  had  to  fa)-,  that  Jacob 
had  ever  been  in  Scotland"^  The  fellow,  inliead  of  returnhig  him  an  an- 
fwer,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  Honour  would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could 
obferve  Sir  Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trapanned  ;  but  our 
guide  not  infilling  upon  his  demand,  the  Knight  foon  recovered  his  good- 
humour,  and  whilpered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will.  Wimble  were  with 
us,  and  faw  thofe  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobac- 
co-flopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon  Edward  the  third's 
fword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  hiflory  of 
the  Black  Trince\  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker  s  opinion,  Ed- 
ward the  third  was  one  of  the  greatefl:  Princes  that  ever  fate  upon  the 
Englljh  Throne. 

We  were  then  fhewn  Edward  the  Confeflbr's  tomb ;  upon  which  Sir 
Roger  acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  firft  that  touched  for  the  Evil ; 
and  afterwards  Henry  the  fourth's,  upon  which  he  Hiook  his  head,  and 
told  us,  there  was  fine  reading  of  the  cafualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  Conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument  w'hcre  there  is  the  fi- 
gure of  one  of  our  Englijh  Kings  without  an  head ;  and  upon  giving  us 
to  know,  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  filver,  had  been  llolen  a- 
way  feveral  years  fince  :  fome  Whig,  I'll  warrant  you,  fays  Sir  Roger; 
you  ought  to  lock  up  your  Kings  better ;  they  will  carry  off  the  body 
too,  if  you  do  not  take  care. 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the 
Knight  great  opportunities  of  fhining,  and  of  doing  jultice  to  S\v Richard 
Baker.,  who,  as  our  Knight  obferved  with  fome  furprize,  had  a  great 
many  Kings  in  him,  whofe  monuments  he  had  not  feen  in  the  Abby. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleafed  to  fee  the  Knight  fhew 
fuch  an  honeft  pafTion  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  fuch  a  refpeflful 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  muft  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend,  which 
flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converfes  with,  made  him  very  kind  to' 
pur  Interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man ;  for  which 
reafon  he  fliook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he  fhould 
be  very  glad  to  fee  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildifigs,  and  talk  over 
thefe  matters  with  him  more  at  leifure.  Tuefday, 
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N°  335.        Tuefday,  March  25. 


Kefpicere  exemplar  vita  morumque  jubebo 

Do&um  tmhaiorem^  etveras  h'mc  dticere  voces.  Hor. 


MY  friend  Sir  Roger  de  C  overly,  when  we  laft  met  together 
at.  the  club,  told  me,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  fee  the  new 
Tragedy  with  me,  alluring  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  not 
been  at  a  play  thefe  twenty  years.  The  laft  I  faw,  faid  Sir  Roger,  was 
the  Committee^  which  I  fliould  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not  I  been 
told  before-hand  that  it  was  a  good  C\\\!iXz\\-o'i-England  Comedy.  He 
then  proceeded  to  enquire  of  me  who  this  Diftreifed  Mother  was ;  and 
upon  hearing  that  fhe  was  Hectors  widow,  he  told  me,  that  her  husband 
was  a  brave  man,  and  that  when  he  was  a  fchool-boy  he  had  read  his 
life  at  the  end  of  the  Diftionary.  My  friend  asked  me,  in  the  next  place, 
if  there  would  not  be  fome  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  cafe  the 
Mohocks  fhould  be  abroad.  I  aflure  you,  fays  he,  I  thought  I  had  fallen 
mto  their  hands  laft  night;  for  I  obferved  two  or  three  lufty  black  men 
that  followed  me  half  way  up  Fleetjireet.,  and  mended  their  pace  behind 
me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  go  away  from  them.  You  muft  know, 
continued  the  Knight  with  a  fmile,  I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  hunt 
me :  for  I  remember  an  honeft  Gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
was  ferved  fuch  a  trick  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  for  which 
reafonhe  has  not  ventured  himfelf  in  town  ever  fmce.  I  might  have 
jfliown  them  very  good  fport,  had  this  been  their  defign ;  for  as  I  am  an 
old  Fox-hvmter,  I  ihould  have  turned  and  dodged,  and  have  played  them 
a  thoufand  tricks  they  had  never  feen  in  their  lives  before.  Sir  Roger 
added,  that  if  thefe  Gentlemen  had  any  fuch  intention,  they  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  very  well  in  it ;  for  I  threw  them  out,  fays  he,  at  the  end  of  Nor- 
folkjlreet,  where  I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  fheker  in  my  lodgings 
before  they  could  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  However,  fays  the 
Knight,  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to-morrow  night, 

and 
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and  if  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me  about  four  a-clock,  that  wx: 
may  be  at  the  houfe  before  it  is  full,  I  will  have  my  own  coach  in 
readinefs  to  attend  you,  for  Johit  tells  me  he  has  got  the  fore-wheels 
mended. 

The  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the  appointed  hour, 
bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on  the  fame   fword 
which  he  made  ufe  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenklrk.    Sir  Roger's  fervant? 
and  among  the  reit  my  old  friend  the  Builer,  had,  I  found,  provided 
themfelves  with  good  oaken  plants,  to  attend  their  mafter  upon  this  oc- 
cafion.     When  we  had  placed  him  in  his  coach,  with  my  felf  at  his  left 
hand,  the  Captain  before  him,  and  his  liutlcr  at  the  head   of  his  Foot- 
men in  the  rear,  we  convoy 'd  him  in  fafety  to  the  play-houfe;  where,  af- 
ter having  marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  Captain  and  I  went 
in  with  him,  and  feated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit.     As  loon  as  the  houfe 
was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  flood  up  and  looked  about 
him  with  that  pleafure,  which  a  mind  feafoned  with  humanity  naturally 
feels  in  it  felf,  at  the  fight  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  feem  pleafed 
with  one  another,  and  partake  of  the  fame  common  entertainment.    I 
could  not  but  fancy  to  my  felf,  as  the  old  man  Itood  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  pit,  that  he  made  a  very  proper  center  to  a  tragick  audience.     Upon 
the  entring  of  Tyrrbus,  the  Knight  told  me,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
King  of  France  \\\m{e\i  had  a  better  flrut.     I  was  indeed  very  attentive 
to  my  old  friend's  remarks,  becaufe  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  piece  of  na- 
tural criticifm,  and  was  well  pleafed  to  hear  him  at  the  conclufion  of  al- 
moft  every  Scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  imagine  how   the  Play 
would  end.     One  while  he  appeared  much  concerned  for  Andromache  % 
and   a  little  w^hile    after   as  much  for    Hermione:  and  was    extremely 
puzzled  to  think  what  would  become  of  Tyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  faw  Andromache\  obflinate  refufal  to  her  lover's - 
importunities,  he  whifpered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  fure  (lie  would 
never  have  him ;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  vehe- 
mence, you  cannot  imagine,  Sir,  what  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow. 
Upon  Tyrrhus  his  threatning  afterwards  to  leave  her,  the  Knight  ihook 
his  head,  and  muttered  to  himfelf.  Ay,  do  if  you  can.  This  part  dwe^t 
fo  much  upon  my  friend's  imagination,  that  at  the  clofe  of  the  third  AA, 
as  I  was  thinking  of  fomething  elfe,  he  whifpered  in  my  ear,  Thefe  wi- 
dows, Sir,  are  the  moft  perverfe  creatures  in  the  world.  But  pray,  fays 
he,  you  that  arc  a  Critick,  is  this  Play  according  to  your  Dramatick 
rules,  as  you  call  them?  Should  your  people  in  Tragedy  always  talk  to  be 

under- 
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underftood?  Why,  there  is  not  a  fingle  fentence  in  this  Play  that  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of. 

The  fourth  Aft  very  luckily  begun  before  I  had  time  to  give  the  old 
Gentleman  an  anfwcr;  Well,  fays  the  Knight,  fitting  down  with  great  fa- 
tisfadion,  I  fuppofe  we  are  now  to  fee  He5for\  Ghoft.  He  then  renew- 
ed his  attention,  and,  from  time  to  time,  fell  a  praifmg  the  widow.  He 
made,  indeed,  a  little  milhke  as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom  at  his  firft 
entring,  he  took  for  JJlyanax ;  but  he  quickly  fet  himfelf  right  in  that 
particular,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  owned  he  fliould  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  feen  the  little  boy,  who,  fays  he,  muft  needs  be  a  very  fine 
child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.  Upon  Hermiones  going  off 
with  a  menace  to  Tyrrhus,  the  audience  gave  a  loud  clap ;  to  which  Sir 
Roger  added.  On  my  word,  a  notable  young  baggage! 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  filence  and  itilnefs  in  the  audience  du- 
ring the  whole  adion,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  intervals  between  the  Ads,  to  exprefs  their  opinion  of  the  Players, 
and  of  their  refpedive  parts.  Sir  R  o  g  e  r  hearing  a  clufter  of  them  praife 
Orejiesy  ftruck  in  with  them,  and  told  them,  that  he  thought  his  friend 
Ty lades  was  a  very  fenfible  man;  as  they  were  afterwards  applauding 
Tyrrhus,  Sir  Roger  put  in  a  fecond  time,  And  let  me  tell  you,  fays  he, 
though  he  fpeaks  but  little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as  well  as 
«ny  of  them.  Captain  Sentry,  feeing  two  or  three  waggs  who  fat  near 
us,  lean  with  an  attentive  ear  towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  left  they 
fliould  fmoke  the  Knight,  plucked  him  by  the  elbow,  and  whifpered  fome- 
thing  in  his  ear,  that  lafted  till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  Aft.  The  Knight 
was  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  account  which  Orejles  gives  of  Tyrrhus 
his  death,  and  at  the  conclullon  of  it,  told  me  it  was  fuch  a  bloody  piece 
of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  ftage.  Seeing  after- 
wards Orejies.  in  his  raving  lit,  he  grew  more  than  ordinary  ferious,  and 
took  occalion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an  evil  confcience,  adding, 
that  Orejles^  in  his  madnefs,  looked  as  if  he  faw  fomething. 

As  we  were  the  firft  that  came  into  the  houfe,  fo  we  were  the  laft  that 
went' out  of  it;  being  refolved  to  have  a  clear  pallage  for  our  old  friend, 
whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  the  juilling  of  the  crowd.  Sir 
Roger  went  out  fully  fatisfied  with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded 
him  to  his  lodgings  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  Play- 
houfe ;  being  highly  pleafed,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  excellent  piece  which  had  been  prefented,  but  with  the 
fatisfaftion  which  it  had  given  to  the  good  old  man. 

Thurfday, 
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£r/(7^  et  dime 

Hue  vemt,  h'lnc  illuc^  et  qiwjl'ibet  occupat  art/is 
Spmtus:  eque  ferh  bumana  tn  corpora  tranfity 
Inque  /eras  mfler Pythag.  ap.  Ov. 


WILL  HoNEYCOMii,  who  lovcs  to  flicw  upoii  occafioii  all  ihc 
little  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us  yellerday  at  the  club, 
that  he  thought  there  niight  be  a  great  deal  faid  for  the  tranfmi- 
gration  of  Souls,  and  that  the  caflern  parts  of  the  world  believed  in  that 
dodrine  to  this  day.  Sir  Taul  Rycauty  fays  he,  gives  us  an  account  of 
feveral  uell-difpofed  Mahometans  chat  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  little 
bird  they  fee  confined  to  a  cage,  and  think  they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as 
we  ihould  do  here  by  ranfoming  any  of  our  countrymen  from  their  cap- 
tivity at  Algiers.  You  may  know,  fays  M^ill,  the  reafon  is,  bccaufe 
they  confidcr  every  animal  as  a  brother  or  a  fifter  in  difguifc,  and  there- 
fore think  thcmfelves  obliged  to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  tho'  un- 
der fuch  mean  circumllanccs.  They  will  tell  you,  lays  Will,  that  the 
Soul  of  a  man,  when  he  dies,  immediately  pailes  into  the  body  of  ano- 

Jther  man,  or  of  fomc  brute,  which  he  refcmbled  in  his  humour,  or  his 
fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us. 
As  I  was  wondring  what  this  profufion  of  learning  would  end  in.  Will 
told  us  that  Jack  Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love  to  one 
of  thofe  Ladies  who  throw  away  all  their  fondnefs  on  parrots,  monkeys, 
and  lap-dogs.    Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  vifit  one  morning,  he  writ  a 
very  pretty  cpill:le  upon  this  hint.     Jack,  fays  he,  was  conduced  into  the 
parlour,  where  he  diverted  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  her  favourite  mon- 
key, which  was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows;  till  at  length  obferving 
a  pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his  Miilrefs,  in 
the  perfon  of  the  monkey;  and  upon  her  not  coming  down  fo  foon  as  he 
expeded,  left  it  in  the  window,  and  went  about  his  bufinefs. 
Vol.  ni.  lii  The 
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The  Lady  foon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and  feeing  her  monkey 
look  upon  a  paper  with  great  earneilnefs,  took  it  up,  and  to  this  day  is 
in  fome  doubt,  fays  Will,  whether  it  was  written  by  Jack  or  the 
monkey. 

Madam, 
^Q  KJOT  having  the  gift  of  fpeech,!  have  a  long  time  waited  in  vain 
'■^  "  for  an  opportunity  of  making  my  feif  known  to  you;  and  ha- 
"  ving  at  prcfent  the  conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  by  me,  I  gladly 
«  take  the  occafion  of  giving  you  my  hiitory  in  writing,  which  I  could 
"  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.  You  mull  know.  Madam,  that  about  athou- 
«  fand  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  Brachman,  and  verfed  in  all  thofe  my- 
"  ilerious  fecrets  which  your  European  Philofopher,  called  Tythagoras, 
«  is  faid  to  have  learned  from  our  fraternity.  I  had  fo  ingratiated  my  felf 
«  by  my  great  skill  in  the  occult  fciences  with  a  Dsemon  whom  I  ufed 
«  to  converfe  with,  that  he  promifed  to  grant  me  whatever  I  fliould  ask 
"  of  him.  I  defired  tha't  my  foul  might  never  pafs  into  the  body  of  a 
"  brute  creature ;  but  this  he  told  me  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me. 
"  I  then  beffged  that  into  whatever  creature  I  fliould  chance  to   tranfmi- 

CO 

"  grate,  I  might  Itill  retain  my  memory,  and  be  confcious  that  I  was  the 
"  fame  perfon  who  lived  in  different  animals.  This  he  told  me  was  with- 
"  in  his  power,  and  accordingly  promifed  on  the  word  of  a  Daemon  that 
"  he  would  grant  me  what  I  defired.  From  that  time  forth  I  lived  fo 
*'  very  unblameably,  that  I  was  made  Prefident  of  a  college  of  Brach- 
«'  mans,  an  office  which  I  difcharged  with  great  integrity  till  the  day  of 
"  my  death. 

"  I  was  then  fhuffled  into  another  human  bodji,  and  afted  my  part  fo 
"  very  well  in  it,  that  I  became  firfl  Minifter  to  a  Prince  who  reigned 
"  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  here  lived  in  great  honour  for  feve- 
'■'■  ral  years,  but  by  degrees  loll  all  the  innocence  of  the  Brachman,  be- 
"  ing  obliged  to  rifle  and  opprefs  the  people  to  enrich  my  Soveraign ; 
"  till  at  length  I  became  fo  odious,  that  my  Mailer,  to  recover  his  credit 
**  with  his  fubjefts,  fhot  me  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one 
"  day  addreifing  my  felf  to  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

«  Upon  my  next  remove  I  found  my  felf  in  the  woods  under  the  fhape 
"  of  a  Jack-call,  and  foon  liiled  my  felf  in  the  fervice  of  a  Lion.  I  ufed 
♦'to  yelp  near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  his  time  of  rouzing 
"  and  fecking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed  me  in  the  rear,  and  when 
"  I  had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  an  hare,  after  he  had  feafted 

"  very 
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«  very  plentifully  upon  it  himfelf,  would  now  and  then  throw  me  a  bone 
"  that  was  but  half  picked  for  my 'encouragement ;  but  upon  my  being 
"  unfuccefsful  in  two  or  three  chaces,  he  gave  me  fuch  a  confounded 
"  gripe  in  his  anger,  that  I  died  of  it. 

"  In  my  next  tranfmigration  I  was  again  fet  upon  two  legs,  and  became 
«  an  Indian  tax-gatherer ;  but  having  been  guilty  of  great  extravagances, 
"  and  being  married  to  an  expcnfive  jade  of  a  wife,  I  ran  fo  curfedly  in 
"  debt,  that  I  durfl  not  fliew  my  head.  I  could  no  fooner  ftep  out  of 
"  my  houfe,  but  I  was  arretted  by  fome  body  or  other  that  lay  in  wait 
«  for  me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
"  I  was  taken  up  and  hurry'd  into  a  dungeon,  where  I  died  a  few  months 
«  after. 

«  My  foul  then  entered  into  a  flying-fifli,  and  in  that  flate  led  a  moft 
"  melancholy  life  for  the  fpace  of  lix  years.  Several  fiflies  of  prey  pur- 
"  fued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water,  and  if  I  betook  my  fclf  to  my  wings, 
"  it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of  birds  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was 
"  one  day  flying  amidil  a  fleet  of  Engiijh  fliips,  I  obferved  a  huge  fea- 
"  gull  whetting  his  bill  and  hovering  jufl  over  my  head:  Upon  my  dip- 
«  ping  into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the  mouth  of  a  mon- 
"  itrous  fliark  that  fwallowed  me  down  in  an  inllant. 

*'  I  was  fome  years  afterwards,  to  my  great  furprize,  an  eminent  ban- 
*•  ker  in  Lombard-Street ;  ahd  remembring  how  I  had  formerly  fuffered 
«  for  want  of  mony,  became  fo  very  fordid  and  avaricious,  that  the 
«  whole  town  cried  Ihame  of  me.  I  was  a  mifcrable  little  old  fellow  to 
«  look  upon,  for  I  had  in  a  manner  flarved  my  fclf,  and  was  nothing 
"  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

««  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and  amazed  to  find  my  felf 
«  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was  heartily  concerned  to  make  fo  inlig-- 
"  nificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know  but  fome  time  or  other  I  might  be 
«  reduced  to  a  mite  if  I  did  not  mend  my  manners.  I  therefore  applied 
«  my  felf  with  great  diligence  to  the  offices  that  were  allotted  me,  and 
«  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  notableft  ant  in  the  whole  molehill. 
«  I  was  at  laft  picked  up,  as  I  was  groaning  under  a  burden,  by  an  un- 
»'  lucky  cock-lparrow  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  before 
"  made  great  depredations  upon  our  commonwealth. 

«  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a  whole  fummer  in 
"  the  fhape  of  a  Bee ;  but  being  tired  with  the  painful  and  penurious 
«  life  I  had  undergone  in  my  two  lalt  tranfmigrations,  I  fell  into  the  other 
«  extreme,  and  turned  drone.     As  I  one  day  headed  a  party  to  plunder 

V\\  X  «an 
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"  an  hive,   we  were  received  fo  warmly  by  the  fwarm  which  defended 
"  it,  that  we  were  mofl  of  us  left  dead  upon  the  fpot. 

"  I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  tranfmigrations  which  I  went  through: 
"  how  I  was  a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  did  penance  in  a  bay  gelding 
"  for  ten  years;  as  alfo  how  I  was  a  taylor,  a  flirimp,  and  a  tom-tit.  In 
"  the  lad  of  thefe  my  ihapes  I  was  fliot  in  the  Chr'tfimas  holidays  by  a 
"  young  Jack-a-napes,  who  would  needs  try  his  new  gun  upon  me. 

"  But  I  Ihall  pafs  over  thefe  and  feveral  other  Itages  of  life,  to  remind 
"  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made  love  to  you  about  fix  years  fince. 
«  You  may  remember.  Madam,  how  he  masked,  and  danced,  and  fung, 
"  and  played  a  thoufand  tricks  to  gain  you ;  and  how  he  was  at  laft  car- 
"  ried  off  by  a  cold  that  he  had  got  under  your  window  one  night  in  a 
"  ferenade.  I  was  that  unfortunate  young  fellow,  whom  you  were  then 
*'  fo  cruel  to.  Not  long  after  my  fhifting  that  unlucky  body,  I  found  my 
"  felf  upon  a  hill  in  Mthiopia^  where  I  lived  in  my  prefent  grotefque 
«  fliape,  till  I  was  caught  by  a  fervant  of  the  Englijh  faftory,  and  fent 
**  over  into  Great  Britain :  I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came  into 
"  your  hand.  You  fee.  Madam,  this  is  not  the  firft  time  that  you  have 
"  had  me  in  a  chain :  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my  captivity,  as 
«  you  often  bellow  on  me  thofe  kilTes  and  carefles  which  I  would  have 
"  given  the  world  for,  when  I  was  a  man.  I  hope  this  difcovery  of  my 
«  perfon  will  not  tend  to  my  difadvantage,  but  that  you  will  ftill  contir 
^  nue  your  accultomed  favours  to 

Tour  moji  devoted  humble  Servofit,  Pugg. 

jP.  S.  "  I  would  advife  your  little  fhock-dog  to  keep  out  of  my  way ; 
"  for  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  mofl  formidable  of  my  rivals,  I  may 
"  chance  one  time  or  other  to  give  him  fuch  a  fnap  as  he  won't  like, 


T'hurjday^^ 
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^ios  tile  ttmorum 

Maximus  hand  urget  lethi  metus :  tnde  ruendi 

In  ferrum  mem  prona  vtr'tSj  ammaque  cap  aces 

Mortis Lucan. 


I  Am  very  much  pleafed  with  a  confoktory  letter  of  Thalans,  to  one 
who  had  loil  a  fon  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit.  The  thought 
with  which  he  comforts  the  atflifted  father,  is,  to  the  belt  of  my 
memory»  as  follows ;  that  he  fliould  confider  death  had  fet  a  kind  of 
feal  upon  his  fon's  charader,  and  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and 
infamy:  that  while  he  lived  he  was  Hill  within  the  poflihility  of  falling 
away  from  virtue,  and  lofing  the  fame  of  which  he  was  poiVefl'cd.  Death 
only  clofes  a  man's  reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  rcafon  why  wc  arc  naturally 
averfe  to  the  launching  out  into  a  man's  praife  till  his  head  is  laid  in  the 
duft.  WhiUl  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we  may  be  forced  to  retrart 
our  opinions.  He  may  forfeit  the  crteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and 
fome  time  or  other  appear  to  us  under  a  different  light  from  what  he 
does  at  prefent.  In  fhort,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  called  happy 
or  unhappy,  fo  neither  can  it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous,  before 
the  conclufion  of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  confideration  that  Epaminondas,  being  asked  whether 
Chabriasy  Ifhicrates^  or  he  himfelf  deferved  molt  to  be  elleemed  ?  Vou 
muft  firft  fee  us  die,  faid  he,  before  that  queltion  can  be  anfwered. 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  confideration  to  a  good  man  than 
his  being  obnoxious  to  fuch  a  change,  fo  there  is  nothing  more  glorious 
than  to  keep  up  an  uniformity  in  his  actions,  and  preferve  the  beauty  of 
his  character  to  the  laft. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to  the  winding  up  of  a  well- 
written  Play,  where  the  principal  perlbns  Itill  ad  in  charader,  whatever 
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the  fate  is  which  they  undergo.  There  is  fcarce  a  great  perfon  in  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  hiftory,  whofe  death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by 
fome  writer  or  other,  and  cenfurcd  or  applauded  according  to  the  Genius 
or  principles  of  the  perfon  who  has  defcanted  on  it.  Monfieur  de  St. 
E'vremoHt  is  very  particular  in  fetting  forth  the  conltancy  and  courage  of 
Tetronius  Arbiter  during  his  lalt  moments,  and  thinks  he  diicovers  in 
them  a  greater  firmnefs  of  mind  and  refolution  than  in  the  death  of  Se- 
neca^  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There  is  no  queiUon  but  this  polite  Author's 
affedation  of  appearing  Angular  in  his  remarks,  and  making  difcoveries 
which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  others,  threw  him  into  this  courfe 
of  refleftion.  It  was  Tetronius\  merit,  that  he  died  in  the  fame  gaiety 
of  temper  in  which  he  lived ;  but  as  his  Ufe  was  altogether  loofe  and  dif- 
folate,  the  indifference  which  he  fhewed  at  the  clofe  of  it  is  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  careleflhefs  and  levity,  rather  than  fortitude. 
The  refolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from  very  different  motives,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  a  well-fpent  life,  and  the  profpeft  of  a  happy  eternity. 
If  the  ingenious  Author  above-mentioned  was  lb  pleafed  with  gaiety  of 
humour  in  a  dying  man,  he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler  inllance  of 
it  in  our  countryman  Sir  Thomas  More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  enlivening  his  ordinary  dif- 
courfes  with  wit  and  pleafantry ;  and,  as  Erajmus  tells  him  in  an  epiille 
dedicatory,  afted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a  fecond  'Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  refpefted  as  a  Martyr  by  that 
fide  for  which  he  fuffered.  That  innocent  mirth  which  had  been  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  life,  did  not  forfake  him  to  the  lafl :  he  maintained  the 
fame  chearfulnefs  of  heart  upon  the  fcaflbld,  which  he  ufed  to  fhew  at 
his  table ;  and  upon  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  gave  inflances  of  that 
good-humour  with  which  he  had  always  entertained  his  friends  in  the 
moll  ordinary  occurrences.  His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life. 
There  "was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced  or  aflfefted.  He  did  not  look 
upon  the  fevering  of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumflance  that  ought 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  difpofition  of  his  mind  ;  and  as  he  died 
under  a  fixed  and  fettled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any  unufual  de- 
gree of  forrow  and  concern  improper  on  fuch  an  occafion,  as  had  no- 
thing in  it  which  could  dejcft  or  terrify  him.     . 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this  example.  Mens  natu- 
ral fears  will  be  a  fufHcient  guard  againft  it.  I  /liall  only  obferve,  that 
what  was  philolophy  in  this  extraordinary  man,  would  be  frenzy  in  one 
who  does  not  refcmble  him  as  well  in  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  temper,  as 
in  the  fandity  of  his  life  and  manners.  I 
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I  ihall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  inflance  of  a  pcrfon  who  feems  to 
me  to  have  Ihewn  more  intrepidity  and  greatnefs  of  foul  in  his  dying 
moments,  than  what  we  meet  with  among  any  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  meet  with  this  in-ltance  in  the  hiitory  of  the  re- 
volutions in  ^Portugal.,  written  by  the  Abbot  de  P'crtot. 

When  Don  Sebajlian,  King  of  ^Portugal,  had  invaded  the  territories  of 
Mnly  MolitCy   Emperor  of  Morocco^    in  order  to  dethrone  him,  and  fee 
his  Crown  upon  the  head  of  his  Nephew,  MoLuc  was  wearing  away  with 
a  diilemper  which  he  himfcif  knew  was  incurable.     However,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy.     He  was  indeed  fo 
far  fpent  with  his  fickncfs,   that  he  did  not  expedt  to  live  out  the  whole 
day,  when  the  lafl  deci five  battel  was  given;  but  knowing  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  that  would  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in  cafe  he  fliould 
die  before  he  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  commanded  his  principal  OtK- 
cers  that  if  he  died  during  the  engagement,  they  fliould  conceal  his  death 
from  the  army,  and  that  they  fliould  ride  up  to  the  Litter  in  which  his 
corps  was  carried,  under  pretence  of  receiving  orders  from  him  as  ufual. 
Before  battel  begun  he  was  carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in 
an  open  Litter,  as  they  flood  drawn  up  in  array,    encouraging  them  to- 
fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country.    Finding  after- 
wards the  battel  to  go  againll  him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  lafl  ago- 
nies, he  threw  himfelf  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led  them 
on  to  the  charge;  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  complcat  viAory  on  the 
fide  of  the  Moors.    He  had  no  fooner  brought  his  men  to  the  engage- 
ment, but  finding  himfelf  utterly  fpent,  he  was  again  replaced  in  his  lit- 
ter, where  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoyn  fecrecy  to  his  Offi- 
cers, who  flood  about  him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after  in  that  poftuie. 
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N*"  35-5.       Ihurjday^   April  ij. 


N on  ego  mordact  dtjirmxi  carmme  queaquam.         Ovid. 


I  Have  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  inveftives  upon  thofe  who 
have  detraftcd  from  my  works,  or  fpoken  in  derogation  of  my  per- 
fon;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happincfs,  that  I  have  always 
hindrcd  my  refentments  from  proceeding  to  this  extremity.  I  once  had 
gone  through  half  a  fatire,  but  found  fo  many  motions  of  humanity  rifing 
in  me  towards  the  perfons  whom  I  had  feverely  treated,  that  I  threw  it 
into  the  fire  without  ever  finiihing  it.  I  have  been  angry  enough  to 
make  fevcral  little  epigrams  and  lampoons  ;  and  after  having  admired 
them  a  day  or  two,  have  likewife  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Thefe 
I  look  upon  as  fo  many  facrific^s  to  humanity,  and  have  received  much 
greater  fatisfaftion  from  the  fupprefRng  fuch  performances,  than  I  could 
have  done  from  any  reputation  they  might  have  procured  me,  or  from 
any  mortification  they  might  have  given  my  enemies,  in  cafe  I  had  made 
them  public.  If  a  man  has  any  talent  in  writing,  it  ihews  a  good  mind 
to  forbear  anfwe'ring  calumnies  and  reproaches  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  bit- 
ternefs  with  which  they  are  offered  :  But  when  a  man  has  been  at  fome 
pains  in  making  fuitable  returns  to  an  enemy,  and  has  the  inftruments  of 
revenge  in  his  hands,  to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  Itifle  his  refentments, 
feems  to  have  fomething  in  it  great  and  heroical.  There  is  a  particular 
msrit  in  fuch  a  way  of  forgiving  an  enemy  ;  and  the  more  violent  and 
unprovoked  the  offence  has  been,  the  greater  itill  is  the  merit  of  him 
who'thus  forgives  it. 

I  never  met  with  a  confideration  that  is  more  finely  fpun,  and  what  has 
better  pleafed  me,  than  one  in  Epiffetns^  which  places  an  enemy  in  a  new 
light,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether  different  from  that  in  which 
we  are  ufed  to  regard  him.  The  fenfe  of  it  is  as  follows:  Docs  a  man 
reproach  thee  for  being  proud  or  ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited,  igno- 
rant or  detrading  ?  confider  with  thy~felf  whether  his  reproaches  are 
itrue ;  if  they  are  not,  confider  that  thou  art  not  the  perfon  whom  he  re- 
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proaches,  but  that  he  reviJes  an  imaginary  Being,  and  perhaps  loves  what 
thou  really  art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  appeared  to  be.  If  his  re- 
proaches are  true,  if  thou  art  the  envious  ill-natured  man  he  takes  thee 
for,  give  thy  felf  another  turn,  become  mild,  affable  and  obhging,  and 
his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally  ceafe  :  his  reproaches  may  indeed  con- 
tinue, but  thou  art  no  longer  the  perfon  whom  he  reproaches. 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  my  felf  ;  and  when  I  hear  of  a  fatirical  fpeech 
or  writing  that  is  aimed  at  me,  I  examine  my  own  heart,  whether  I  de- 
ferve  it  or  not.  If  I  bring  in  a  verdift  againfl  my  felf,  I  endeavour  to 
reftify  my  conduft  for  the  future  in  thofe  particulars  which  have  drawn 
the  cenfure  upon  me ;  but  if  the  whole  invedive  be  grounded  upon  a  falf- 
hood,  I  trouble  my  felf  no  further  about  ir,  and  look  upon  my  name  at 
the  head  of  it  to  lignify  no  more  than  one  of  thofe  tiditious  names  made 
life  of  by  an  Author  to  introduce  an  imaginary  charadier.  Why  fliould 
a  man  be  fenfible  of  the  lling  of  a  reproach,  who  is  a  flranger  to  the 
guilt  that  is  implied  in  it?  or  fubjeft  himfelf  to  the  penalty,  when  he 
knows  he  has  never  committed  the  crime?  This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude, 
which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  innocence,  and  without  which  it  is 
impoffible  for  a  man  of  any  merit  or  figure,  to  live  at  peace  with  him- 
felf in  a  country  that  abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monficur  Balzac^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  France, 
who  had  prevented  the  publication  of  a  book  againll  him,  has  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  are  a  lively  pi(fiure  of  the  greatnefs  of  mind  fo  vi- 
fible  in  ihe  works  of  that  Author.  If  it  -was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  1 
j})Ould  not  be  dijpieafed  'n.'ith  the  fuppreffion  of  the  firji  libel  that  fl)ould 
abufe  me  ;  bnt  Jince  there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  a  fmall  Library,  I 
am  fccrctly  p leafed  to  fee  the  nnniher  increafed,  and  take  delight  in  raijiiig 
a  heap  of  f  ones  that  Envy  has  caji  at  tnc  '■ji-ithont  doing  me  any  harm. 

The  Author  here  alludes  to  thofe  monuments  of  the  eallern  nations, 
which  were  mountains  of  Hones  raifcd  upon  the  dead  body  by  tra\cllers, 
that  ufed  to  call  every  one  his  Hone  upon  it  as  they  palTed  by.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  no  monument  is  fo  glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raifed  by  the 
hands  of  Envy.  For  my  part,  I  admire  an  Author  for  fuch  a  temper  of 
mind  as  enables  him  to  bear  an  undeferved  reproach  without  rcfcntment,' 
more  than  for  all  the  wit  of  any  the  finell  fatirical  reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  neceflary  to  explain  my  felf  in  relation  to  thofe  who 
have  animadverted  on  this  paper,  and  to  fliev>^  the  reaibns  why  I  h.ave 
not  thought  fit  to  return  them  any  formal  anfwer.  I  mult  further  add, 
that  the  work  would  have  been  of  very  little  ufc  to  the  public,  had  it 
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beeh'fitibd  with  pefforiil  IreTleftio'riS  itir!  de&aites ;  'fot  ^hich  reafon  I  MVfe 
never  once  turned  out  of  my  W^y  to  obferve  thofe  little  cavils  which  have 
been  rnlde  againll  it  by  Envy  or  Ignorance.  The  common  fry  of  fcrib- 
lers,  who  have  no  other  vv^ay  of  being  taken  notice  of  but  by  attacking 
what  has  gain'd  fome  reputation  in  the  world,  would  have  furnifhed  me 
with  bufmefs  enough,  had  they  found  me  difpofed  to  enter  the  Lifts  \^ith 
them. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  the  Fable  of  Boccalinis  traveller,  who  was  f6 
peftered  with  the  noife  of  graftioppers  in  his  ears,  that  he  alighted  from 
his  horfe  in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all.  This,  fays  the  Author,  was 
troubUng  himfelf  to  no  manner  of  purpofe :  had  he  purfued  his  journey 
without  taking  notice  of  them,  the  troublefome  infefts  would  have  died 
of  themfelves  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  he  would  have  fuffered  nothing 
from  them. 


N°  361.       7hurfday^  y^pril  24,. 


Tartaream  hitendh  vocem,  qua  protmus  omnts 
Contremu'it  domus Virg. 


I 


Have  lately  received  the  following  Letter  from  a  country  Gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  Spectator, 
^Q  nPHE  night  before  I  left  LondonX  went  to  fee  a  Plajs  called.  The 
-■■  «  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Upon  the  rifing  of  the  curtain  I  was 
«very  much  furprized  with  the  great  Confort  of  Cat-calls  which  was 
"  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to  think  with  my  felf  that  I  had 
«  made  a  miftake,  and  gone  to  a  Mufick- meeting,  inllead  of  the  Play- 
*'  houfe.  It  appeared  indeed  a  little  odd  to  me  to  fee  fo  many  perfons 
«.  of  quality  of  both  fexes  allembled  together  at  a  kind  of  Catterwavvling; 
«  for  I  cannot  look  upon  that  performance  to  have  been  any  thing  bet- 
"ter,  whatever  the  Muficians  themfelves  might  think  of  it.  As  I  had 
"  no  acquaintance  in  the  houfe  to  ask  queltions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go 
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«  out  of  town  eatly  the  next  morning,  I  could  not  learn  the  fecret  of 
«  this  matter.  What  I  would  therefore  defire  of  you,  is,  to  give  fome 
"  account  of  this  ftrange  initrument,  which  I  found  the  company  called 
"  a  Cat-call ;  and  particularly  to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a  piece  of 
<^  mufic  lately  come  froip  Italy.  For  my  own  part,  to  be  free  with  yoq, 
"  I  would  rather  hear  an  EngHj})  Fiddle ;  though  I  durft  not  fhew  ray 
«  diflike  whilit  I  was  in  the  Play-houfe,  it  being  my  chance  to  fit  the 
"  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  Performers. 

I  am,  SIRy  Tour  mofi  afeSiionate  Friend  and  Servanty 

John  Shallow,  Efq\ 

In  compUance  with  'Squire  Shallow^  requefl,  I  defign  this  paper  as  a 
DilTertation  upon  the  Cat-call.  In  order  to  make  my  felf  a  marter  of  the 
fubjed,  I  purchafed  one  the  beginning  of  lad  week,  though  not  without 
,great  difficulty,  being  informed  at  two  or  three  Toyfliops  that  the  Players 
had  lately  bought  them  all  up.  I  have  fmce  confulted  many  learned  An- 
tiquaries in  relation  to  its  original,  and  find  them  very  much  divided  a- 
mong  themfelves  upon  that  particular.  A  F'ellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  is  my  good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathematical  part 
of  mufic,  concludes  from  the  fimplicity  of  its  make,  and  the  .uniformity 
of  it  found,  that  the  Cat-call  is  older  than  any  of  the  inventions  of  y«- 
bal.  He  obferves  very  well,  that  mufical  inllruments  took  their  firft  rife 
from  the  notes  of  birds,  and  other  melodious  animals ;  and  what,  fays  he, 
was  more  natural  than  for  the  firil  Ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice 
of  a  Cat  that  lived  under  the  fame  roof  with  them  ?  he  added,  that  the 
Cat  had  contributed  more  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal  ;  as  we  are 
not  only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind-inilrument,  but  for  our  ftring- 
mufic  in  general. 

Another  Virtuofo  of  my  acquaintance  will  not  allow  the  Cat-call  to 
be  older  than  Thefpisy  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in  the  world  foon 
after  the  antient  Comedy ;  for  which  reai'on  it  has  flill  a  place  in  our  Dra- 
matic entertainments :  nor  muft  I  here  omit  what  a  very  curious  Gentle- 
man, who  is  lately  returned  from  his  travels,  has  more  than  once  affured 
me,  namely,  that  there  was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  the  Statue  of  a  Mo- 
Mus,  who  holds  an  initrument  in  his  right-hand  very  much  refembling  our 
modern  Cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  afcribe  this  invention  to  Orpheus ,  and  look  up- 
on the  Cat-call  to  be  one  of  thofe  inlhuments  which  that  famous  Mufician 
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'made  ufe  of  to  draw  the  beads  about  him.  It  is  certain,  that  the  roalting 
of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a  greater  audience  of  that  fpecies,  than 
this  inllrument,  if  dexteroufly  played  upon  in  proper  time  and  place. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  various  and  learned  conjeftures,  I  cannot 
.forbear  thinking  that  the  Cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of  Englijh  mufick. 
Its  refemblance  to  the  voice  of  fome  of  our  Brit'tfly  fongfters,  as  well  as 
the  ufe  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opini- 
on. It  has  at  lead  received  great  improvements  among  us,  whether  we 
coniider  the  inftrument  it  felf,  or  thofe  feveral  quavers  and  graces  which 
are  thrown  into  the  playing  of  it.  Every  one  might  be  fenfible  of  this, 
who  heard  that  remarkable  over-grown  Cat-call  which  was  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  pit,  and  prefided  over  all  the  reil  at  the  celebrated  perfor- 
mance lately  exhibited  in  T)rury-lane. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the  original  of  the  Cat-call,  we  are 
in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  ufe  of  it.  The  Cat-call  exerts  it  felf 
to  moft  advantage  in  the  Britijh  theatre:  It  very  much  improves  the  found 
of  Non-fenfe,  and  often  goes  along  with  the  voice  of  the  aftor  who  pro- 
nounces it,  as  the  Violin  or  Harpficord  accompanies  the  Italian  Reci- 
tativo. 

It  has  often  fupplied  the  place  of  the  antient  Chorus^  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  ***  In  Ihort,  a  bad  Poet  has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  Cat-call,  as 
many  people  have  to  a  real  Cat. 

Mr.  Collievt  in  his  ingenious  Eflay  upon  Mufick,  has  the  following 
paflfage : 

/  believe  it  is pojfible  to  invent  an  inllrument  that  /hall  have  a  quite 
contrary  effect  to  thofe  martial  ones  Jiow  in  ufe :  <«»  Infirument  thatjhnllfink 
the  fpirits,  and  Jhakethe  nerves^  and  curdle  the  bloody  and  infpir^e  defpair, 
and  cowardice  and  conjiernation,  at  a  furprizing  rate.  It  is  probable  the 
roaring  of  a  Lion^  the  warbling  of  Cats  and  Scritch-owls.,  together  with  a 
mixture  of  the  how  ling  of  Dogs^judicioujly  imitated  and  compounded^might 
go  a  great  way  in  this  invention.  Whether  fuch  Jnti-mnjick  as  this  miglot 
not  be  of  fervice  in  a  camp,  I  /hall  leave  to  the  military  men  to  confider. 

What  this  learned  Gentleman  fuppofes  in  fpeculation^  I  have  known 
aftually  verified  in  praftice.  The  Cat- call  has  Itruck  a  damp  into  Gene- 
rals, and  frighted  Heroes  off  the  ftage.  At  the  firll  found  of  it  I  have 
feen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a  Princefs  fall  into  fits.  The  humorous 
Lieutenant  himfelf  could  not  Hand  it ;  nay,  I  am  told  that  even  Alman- 
zor  looked  like  a  moufe,  and  trembled,  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  in- 
llrument. 

As 
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As  it  is  of  a  Dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
ftage,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  the  thought  of  that  angry  lover,  who, 
after  an  unfuccefsful  purfuit  of  fome  years,  took  leave  of  his  Miftrefs  in 
a  ferenade  of  Cat-calls. 

I  mult  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I  have  lately  received  of 
an  ingenious  artift,  who  has  long  lludied  this  inftrument,  and  is  very  well 
verfed  in  all  the  rules  of  the  Drama.  He  teaches  to  play  on  it  by  book, 
and  to  exprefs  by  it  the  whole  art  of  criticifm.  He  .has  his  bafe  and  his 
treble  Cat-call ;  the  former  for  Tragedy,  the  latter  for  Comedy ;  only  in 
Tragy-comedies  they  may  both  play  together  in  confort.  He  has  a  par- 
ticular fqueak  to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  dif- 
ferent founds  to  (hew  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In  fliort, 
he  teaches  the  Smut- note,  the  Fuftian-note,  the  Stupid-note,  and  hascom- 
pofed  a  kind  of  air  that  may  ferve  as  an  Aft-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play, 
and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  Cat-call, 
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I  Have  often  pleafed  my  felf  with  confidering  the  two  kinds  of  be- 
nefits which  accrue  to  the  publick  from  thefe  my  Speculations,  and 
which,  were  I  to  fpcak  after  the  manner  of  Logicians,  I  would  dillin- 
guifli  into  the  Alatenal  znd  the  Forma/.  By  the  latter  I  underftand  thofe 
advantages  which  my  Readers  receive,  as  their  minds  are  either  improv- 
ed or  delighted  by  thefe  my  daily  labours;  but  having  already  feveral 
times  defcanted  on  my  endeavours  in  this  light,  I  fliall  at  prefent  wholly 
confine  my  felf  to  the  confideration  of  the  former.  By  the  word  Mate- 
rial I  mean  thole  benefits  which  arife  to  the  publick  from  thefe  my  Spe- 
culations, as  they  confume  a  confiderable  quantity  of  our  paper  manufa- 
fture,  employ  our  Artifans  in  printing,  and  find  bufmefs  for  great  num- 
bers of  indigent  perfons. 

Ourpaper-manufafture  takes  into  it  feveral  mean  materials  which  could  be 
put  to  no  other  ufe,  and  affords  work  for  feveral  hands  in  the  colle(fting 

of 
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of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employn:^ent.  Thofe  poor  re- 
tailers, whom  we  fee  fo  bufy  in  every  ftreet,  deliver  in  their  refpeftive 
gleanings  to  the  Merchant.  The  Merchant  carries  them  in  loads  to  the 
paper-mill,  where  they  pafs  through  a  frelh  fet  of  hands,  and  give  Ufe  to 
another  trade.  Thofe  who  have  mills  on  their  ellates,  by  this  means  eon- 
fiderably  raife  their  rents,  and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  meafure  fup- 
plied  with  a  manufafture,  for  which  formerly  Ihe  was  obliged  to  her 
neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  fooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they  are  diftri- 
buted  among  the  prelTes,  where  they  again  fet  innumerable  artiits  at  work, 
and  furnifh  bufmefs  to  another  myllery.  From  hence,  accordingly  as  they 
are  flained  with  news  or  politicks,  they  fly  through  the  town  in  Toft-men^ 
Toji-boys,  T>aUy-courants,  Reviews^  Medleys^  and  Examiners.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  children  contend  who  fhall  be  the  firlt  bearers  of  them,  and 
get  their  daily  fuitenance  by  fpreading  them.  In  ihort,  when  I  trace  in 
my  mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire  of  SpeStators^  I  find  fo  many  hands 
employed  in  every  ftep  they  take  tlirough  their  whole  progrefs,  that  while 
I  am  writing  a  Spe6lator^  I  fancy  my  felf  providing  bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  1  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  fome  of  my  witty  Readers,  they  will  be  apt 
to  tell  me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed  and  publiihed,  is  ftill  be- 
neficial to  the  publick  on  feveral  occafions.  I  mull  confefs  I  have  lighted 
my  pipe  with  my  own  works  for  this  twelve-month  pail:  my  Landlady 
often  fends  up  her  little  daughter  to  defire  feme  of  my  old  Speffators, 
and  has  frequently  told  me,  that  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  is  the  beil 
in  the  world  to  wrap  fpice  in.  They  likewife  make  a  good  foundation 
for  a  Mutton-pye,  as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced,  and  were  very 
-much  fought  for  lafl  Chriftmas  by  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  pleafant  enough  to  confider  the  changes  that  a  linnen  fragment 
undergoes,  by  palling  through  the  feveral  hands  above-mentioned.  The 
tinelt-pieces  of  Holland,  when  torn  to  tatters,  afTume  a  new  whitnefsmore 
beautiful  than  their  firft,  and  often  return  in  the  fhape  of  letters  to  their 
native  counti*y.  A  Ladies  fliift  maybe  metamorphofed  into  Billet-doux, 
and  come  into  her  poirefTion  a  fecond  time.  A  Beau  may  perufe  his  cra- 
vat after  it  is  worn  out,  with  greater  pleafure  and  advantage  than  ever  he 
did  in  a  glafs.  In  a  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated  for 
fome  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by  this  means  be  raifed  from  a 
dunghill,  and  become  the  moll  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  a  Prince's 
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The  politell  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured  to  vie  with  one  ano- 
ther for  the  reputation  of  the  fineft  printing:  abfolute  Governments,  as  well 
as  RepubUcks,  have  encouraged  an  art  which  feems  to  be  the  nohlefl:  and 
molt  beneficial  that  was  ever  invented  among  the  fons  of  men.  The  pre- 
fent  King  of  France,  in  his  purfuits  after  Glory,  has  particularly  diliin- 
guilhed  himfelf  ^y  the  promoting  of  this  ufeful  ait,  infomuch  that  ieve- 
ral  books  have  been  printed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  expence,  upon 
which  he  fets  fo  great  a  value,  that  he  confiders  them  as  the  noblcil  pre- 
fents  he  can  make  to  foreign  Princes  and  Ambafladors.  If  we  look  into 
the  Commonwealths  of  Holland  and  Venice,  we  fliall  find  that  in  this  par- 
ticular they  have  made  themfelves  the  envy  of  the  greateft  Monarchies. 
Eli^cJir  and  Aldus  are  more  frequently  mentioned  than  any  Penfioner  of 
the  one  or  Doge  of  the  other. 

The  feveral  prefTes  which  are  now  in  England,  and  the  great  encou- 
ragement which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  fome  years  lafl:  palt,  has 
made  our  own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  accotmt,  as  for  its  late  triumphs 
and  conquefts.  The  new  Edition  which  is  given  us  of  Cafars  Commen- 
taries, has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  Gazettes,  and  is  a  work 
that  does  honour  to  the  Engiifh  Prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  Edition 
fliould  be  very  correfl,  which  has  pafTed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
moft  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced.  The 
Beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  Chara<ftcr,and  of  the  feveral  Cuts  with  which 
this  noble  work  is  illuflratcd,  makes  it  the  finell  book  that  I  have  ever 
fecn ;  and  is  a  tfue  inftance  of  the  Englijh  Genius,  which,  thougli  it  does 
not  come  the  firll  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater  heights  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  Author 
comes  from  a  Br'ttijh  printing-houfe  in  fo  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is 
the  firft  who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  re;^dcrs,  if  any  fuch  there  are,  will  be  furprized  to  hear 
me  talk  of  Learning  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  Printing  as  an  art 
that  gains  a  reputnrion  to  a  people  among  whom  it  flouriflics.  When 
mens  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and  ambition,  they  cannot  look 
upon  any  thing  as  great  or  valuable,  which  does  not  bring  with  it  an  ex- 
traordinary power  or  interell:  to  the  perfon  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But 
as  I  fliall  never  fink  this  paper  fo  far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, I  lliall  only  regard  fuch  kind  of  reafoners  with  that  pity  which  is 
due  to  fo  deplorable  a  degree  of  llupidity  and  ignorance. 


Tuefdayy 
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Jamne  igttur-  laudas  quod  defapiemibus  unus 

Ridebat  7 Juv. 


I 


Shall  communicate  to  my  Reader  the  following  letter  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  day. 


SIR, 

(C  Y'OU  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famous  for  that  fort 
"  of  men  who  are  called  fVhims  and  Humor'tfts,  than  any  other 
**  country  in  the  world ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  obferved  that  our  Englijh 
"  Comedy  excells  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  novelty  and  variety  of 
**  its  charafters, 

"  Among  thofe  innumerable  fets  of  IVhims  which  our  country  pro- 
'*  duces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have  regarded  with  more  curiofity  than 
"  thofe  who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of  diverfion  for  the  en- 
*•  tertainment  of  themfelves  or  their  friends.  My  letter  fliall  fingle  out 
"  thofe  who  take  delight  in  forting  a  company  that  has  fomething  of 
**  burlefque  and  ridicule  in  its  appearance.  I  Ihall  make  my  felf  under- 
"  Itood  by  the  following  example.  One  of  the  wits  of  thelall  age,  who  was 
»'  a  man  of  a  good  eftate,  thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than 
"  in  a  jeiL  As  he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  obferving  that  in  the  great 
"  confluence  of  fine  people,  there  were  feveral  among  them  with  long 
"  chins,  a  part  of  the  vifage  by  which  he  himfelf  was  very  much  diitin- 
*'  guilhed,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  fcore  of  thefe  remarkable  perfons 
"  who  had  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  faces.  They  had  no 
"  fooner  placed  themfelves  about  the  table,  but  they  began  to  Hare  upon 
^'  one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine  what  had  brought  thejn  toge- 
-"  ther.     Our  Englijh  proverb  fays, 

'Tis  merry  in  the  hall, 
JVhen  beards  wag  all. 

«  It 


J 
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<*  It  proved  fo  in  an  afTembly  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  who  feeing  fo  many 
«'  peaks  of  faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking,  and  difcourfe,  and  ob- 
«  ferving  all  the  chins  that  were  prefent  meeting  together  very  often 
"  over  the  center  of  the  table,  every  one  grew  fentlble  of  the  jefl,  and 
"  came  into  it  with  fo  much  good-humour,  that  they  lived  in  flrid  friend- 
"  ihip  and  alliance  from  that  day  forward. 

"  The  fame  Gentleman  fome  time  after  packed  together  a  fet  of 
*'  Oglers,  as  he  called  them,  confiding  of  fuch  as  had  an  unlucky  call  in 
*'  their  eyes.  His  diverfion  on  this  occafion  was  to  fee  the  crofs  bows, 
"  miftaken  figns,  and  wrong  connivances  that  palled  amidfl  fo  many 
"  broken  and  refrafted  rays  of  light. 

"  The  third  fcall  which  this  merry  Gentleman  exhibited  was  to  the 
"  Stammerers,  whom  he  got  together  in  a  fufficient  body  to  fill  his  table. 
"  He  had  ordered  one  of  his  fervants,  who  was  placed  behind  a  skreen, 
"  to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was  very  eafy  to  be  done  with- 
*'  out  the  help  of  fliort-hand.  It  appears  by  the  notes  which  were  taken, 
*'  that  though  their  converfuion  never  fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty 
*'  words  fpoken  during  the  firll  courfe;  that  upon  ferving  up  the  fecond, 
"  one  of  the  company  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them,  that  the 
"  ducklins  and  fparrow-grafs  was  very  good ;  and  that  another  took  up 
"  the  fame  time  in  declaring  himfelf  of  the  fame  opinion.  This  jell  did 
"  nor,  however,  go  off  fo  well  as  the  former  ;  for  one  of  the  guefts  be- 
"  ing  a  brave  man,  and  fuller  of  refentmcnt  than  he  knew  how  to  ex- 
*'  prefs,  went  out  of  the  room,  and  lent  the  facetious  inviter  a  challenge 
"  in  writing,  which  though  it  was  afterwards  dropped  bv  the  interpoli- 
"  tion  of  friends,  put  a  Hop  to  thefe  ludicrous  entertainments. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  fay  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  there  is  no 
*'  moral  in  thefe  jells,  they  ought  to  be  difcouraged,  and  looked  upon 
*'  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckinefs  than  wit.  However,  as  it  is  natural  for 
''  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another,  and  impolFible  for 
"  any  llngle  perfon,  how  great  foever  his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art, 
*'  and  bring  it  to  its  utmoll  perfedion  ;  I  Ihall  here  give  you  an  account 
"  of  an  honell  Gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  upon  hearing  the 
"  charader  of  the  Wit  above-mentioned,  has  himfelf  alllimed  it,  and 
"  endeavoured  to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  invited 
"  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each  of  them 
"  famous  for  inferting  feveral  redundant  phrafes  in  their  difcourfe,  as 
"  dy  hear  me,  dy  fee,  that  is,  and  fo  Sir.  Each  of  the  guefis  making 
"  frequent  ufe  of  his  particular  elegance,  appeared  fo  ridiculous  to  his 
Vo  L.  III.  L  1 1  "  neigh- 
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"  neighbour,  that  he  could  not  but  refleft  upon  himfelf  as  appearing  e- 
"  qually  ridiculous  to  the  reft  of  the  company :  by  this  means,  before 
«  they  had  fat  long  together,  every  one  talking  with  the  greateft  cir- 
"  cumfpedion,  and  carefully  avoiding  his  favourite  expletive,  the  conver- 
"  fation  was  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a  greater  quantity  of 
♦'  fenfe,  though  lefs  of  found  in  it. 

"  The  fame  well-meaning  Gentleman  took  occafion,  at  another  time, 
"  to  bring  together  fuch  of  his  friends  as  were  addifted  to  a  foolifli  ha- 
«'  bitual  cuftom  of  fvvearing.  In  order  to  fliew  them  the  abfurdity  of  the 
"  pradice,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  invention  above-mentioned,  having 
"  placed  an  Amanuenfis  in  a  private  part  of  the  room.  After  the  fecond 
"  bottle,  when  men  open  their  minds  without  referve,  my  honeft  friend 
"  began  to  take  notice  of  the  many  fonorous  but  unnecell'ary  words  that 
*'  had  palTed  in  his  houfe  fmce  their  fitting  down  at  table,  and  how  much 
"  good  converfation  they  had  loft  by  giving  way  to  fuch  fuperfluous 
*'  phrafes.  What  a  tax,  fays  he,  would  they  have  raifed  for  the  poor, 
"  had  we  put  the  laws  in  execution  upon  one  another?  Every  one  of  them 
*'  took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part :  upon  which  he  told  them,  that 
*'  knowing  their  converfation  would  have  no  fecrets  in  it,  he  had  order- 
«  ed  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  for  the  humour-fake  would 
«  read  it  to  them  if  they  pleafed.  There  were  ten  Hieets  of  it,  which 
*'  might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not  been  thofe  abominable 
*'  interpolations  I  have  before-mentioned.  Upon  the  reading  of  it  in  cold 
*'  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  conference  of  fiends  than  of  men.  In 
"  fhort,  every  one  trembled  at  himfelf  upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  had 
*'  pronounced  amidft  the  heat  and  inadvertency  of  difcourfe. 

"  I  Ihall  only  mention  another  occafion  wherein  he  made  ufe  of  the 
*<  fame  invention  to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are  the  pcfts  of 
*'  all  poUte  converfation,  and  murder  Time  as  much  as  either  of  the  two 
"  former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently  ;  I  mean  that  dull  genera- 
"  tion  of  Story-tellers.  My  friend  got  together  about  half  a  dozen  of 
**  his  acquaintance,  who  were  infefted  with  this  ftrange  malady.  The 
"  firft  day  one  of  them  fitting  down,  entered  upon  the  fiege  of  Nnmur^ 
"  which  lailed  till  four  a  clock,  their  time  of  parting.  The  fecond  day 
"  a  North-Briton  took  poileffion  of  the  difcourfe,  which  it  was  impolli- 
"  ble  to  get  out  of  his  hands  fo  long  as  the  company  ftaid  together.  The 
*'  third  day  was  engrofTed  after  the  fame  manner  by  a  flory  of  the  fame 
"  length.  They  at  lait  began  to  refleft  upon  this  barbarous  way  of  treat- 
"  ing  one  another,  and  by  this  means  awaken'd  out  of  that  lethargy  with 
"  which  each  of  them  had  been  feized  for  feveral  years.  "  As 
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«  As  you  have  fomewhere  declared,  that  extraordinary  and  uncom- 
"  mon  charafters  of  mankind  are  the  game  which  you  delight  in,  and 
«  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greateft  fportfman,  or,  if  you  pleafc, 
"  the  Nimrod  among  this  fpecies  of  writers,  I  thought  this  difcovery 
"  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 

/  amy  SIR,  &c. 


N'"  377.         Tuefday-i  May  13. 


^uid  qtitfque  vitet,  nunquam  hommi  fai'ts 

Cautum  ejl  in  horas Hor. 


LOVE  was  the  mother  of  Poetry,  and  ftill  produces,   among  the 
moll:  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thoufand  imaginary  diftrelFes  and 
poetical  complaints.    It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroondates,  and 
converts  a  brutal  rullick  into  a  gentle  fwain.     The  moll  ordinary  Ple- 
beian or  Mechanic  in  love,  bleeds  and  pines  away  with  a  certain  elegance 
and  tendernefs  of  fentiments  which  this  paflion  naturally  infpires. 

Thefe  inward  languilhings  of  a  mind  infefted  with  this  foftnefs,  have 
given  birth  to  a  phrafe  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  all  the  melting  tribe, 
from  the  highcll  to  the  lowell,  I  mean  that  of  dying  for  Love. 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  Being  to  this  pafRon,  are  full  of 
thefe  metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes  and  Heroines,  Knighis,  Squires,  and 
Damfels,  are  all  of  them  in  a  dying  condition.  There  is  the  fame  kind 
.  of  mortality  in  our  modern  Tragedies,  where  every  one  gafps,  faints, 
bleeds  and  dies.  Many  of  the  Poets,  to  defcribe  the  execution  which 
is  done  by  this  paflion,  reprefent  the  fair  fex  as  Bajilisks  that  deilroy 
with  their  eyes;  but  1  think  Mr.  Coo^'/if)' has  with  greater  jultncfs  of  thought 
compared  a  beautiful  woman  to  a  Torcnfmcy  that  fends  an  arrow  from 
every  part. 

1  have  often  thought,  that  there  is  no  way  fo  effedual  for  the  cure  of 
this  general  infirmity,  as  a  man's  rcflefting  upon  the  motives  that  produce 
it.     When  the  paflion  proceeds  from  tiic  fenfe  of  any  virtue  or  pcrfedion 
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in  tl,ie  perfons  beloved,  t  would  by  no  means  difcourage  it  ;  but  if  a  man 
coniiders  tha^t  all  his  heavy  complaints  oF  wounds  and  deaths  rife  from 
fome  little  affeflatiohs  of  coquettrj',  which  are  improved  into  charms  by 
his  own  fond  imagination,  the  very  laying  before  himfelf  the  ciufe  of 
his  dillemper,  may  be  fufticient  to  efFeft  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the  feveral  bundles  of  Letters 
which!  have  received  from  dying  people,  and  compofed  out  of  them 
the  following  bill  of  mortality,  which  1  ihall  lay  before  my  Reader  with- 
out any  further  preface,  as  hoping  that  it  may  be  ufeful  to  him  in  difco- 
vering  thofe  feveral  places  where  there  is  mofl  danger,  and  thofe  fatal 
arts  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  dellroy  the  heedlefs  and  unwary. 

Lyfander,  flain  at  a  Puppet- fliow  on  the  third  oi  September. 

Thyrjis^  fhot  from  a  cafement  in  Tickadilly. 

T.  S.  Wounded  by  Zelindas  fcarlet  Hocking,  as  fhe  was  llepping  out  of 
a  coach. 

Will.  Simple.,  ffnitten  at  the  Opera  by  the  glance  of  an  eye  that  was 
aimed  at  one  who  flood  by  him. 

Tho.  Vainlove  loft  his  life  at  a  Ball. 

Tim.  Tattle.,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left  flioulder  by  Coquetilla, 
as  he  was  talking  carelefly  with  her  in  a  bow- window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  Play-houfe  in  'Drury-lane  by  a  frown. 

Thilander,  mortally  wounded  by  Cleoruy  as  flie  was  adjufting  her 
Tucker. 

Ralph  Gapely,  Efq;  hit  by  a  random  fliot  at  the  Ring. 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water,  y^ri/the  31ft. 

IV.  JV.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that  was  playing  with  the  glove  off 
upon  the  fide  of  the  front-box  in  T>rtiry-lane . 

Sir  Cbrijfopber  Crazy,  Bar.  hurt  by  the  bruili  of  a  whalebone  petticoat. 

Sylvius,  fliot  through  the  fticks  of  a  fan  at  St.  James's  church. 

T)amoji,  ftruck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond  necklace. 

Thomas  Trtifty,  Francis  Goofequill,  JVilliam  Meaniz'ell,  Edward  Cal- 
low, Efqs;  {landing  in  a  row,  fell  all  four  at  the  fame  time,  by  an  ogle  of 
the  Widow  Trap  land. 

Tom  Rattle.^  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  Lady's  tail  as  he  came  out  of 
the  Play-houfe,  flie  turned  full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the 
{por. 

T>ick  Tajlcwell,  flain  by  a  blufli  from  the  Queen's  box  in  the  third  aft 
of  the  Trip  to  the  "Jubilee, 

Samuel 
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Sdmuel  Felt,  Haberdaflier,  wounded  in  his  walk  to  IJlington  by  Mrs. 
Safannah  Crofsjiitch,  as  fhe  was  clambering  over  a  flile. 

Ry  F.  T,  tV.  «y,  /.  M,  T.  &c.  put  to  death  in  the  lalt  birth-day  madacre. 

koger  Blinh,  Cut  off  in  the  twenty  firft  year  of  his  age  by  a  white- 
wafli. 

Mujidornsj  flain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a  dimple  in  Beliudas 
left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly  prefenting  Flavia  with  her  glove  (which  flie  had  dropped 
oh  purpofe)  ilie  received  it,  and  took  away  his  life  with  a  curtfy. 

John  Gojfeiin  having  received  a  flight  hurt  from  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as 
he  was  making  his  efcape  was  difpatched  by  a  fmile. 

Strepbojty  killed  by  Clarinda  as  flie  looked  down  into  the  pit. 

Charles  Carelefs^  {hot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  unexpeftcdly 
popped  her  head  upon  him  out  of  a  coach. 

JoJIah  Wither^  aged  threefcore  and  three,  fent  to  his  long  home  by 
Elizabeth  Jett-'-j:jelK  fpinfter. 

Jack  Freelove^  murdered  by  Meliffd  in  her  hair. 

fVilliion  fVifeakery  Gent,  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears  by  Moll  Com' 
mon. 

John  Tlead-jaelly  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple^  barriflier  at  law,  afl^afli- 
nated  in  his  chambers  the  fixth  inllant  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to 
come  to  him  for  his  advice. 


N°  381.         Saturday^  May  17. 


I 


JEquam  memento  rebus  in  ardtm 
Servare  mentem^  non  /ecus  ac  bonis 

Ab  tnfolenti  temperatam 

Ltetitia^  mortture  Deli,  Hor. 


Have  always  preferr'd  Chearfulnefs  to  Mirth.  The  latter,  I  confi- 
der  as  an  aft,  the  former  as  an  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  ihort 
and  tr^nfient,  Chearfulnefs  fixed  and  permanent.    Thofe  are  often 

raifed 
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raifed  into  the  greatefl  tranfports  of  mirth,  who  are  fubjeft  to  the  grea- 
teil  deprelTions  of  melancholy  :  on  the  contrary,  chearfulnefs,  though  it 
does  not  give  the  mind  fuch  an  exquifite  gladnefs,  prevents  us  from  fal- 
ling into  any  depths  of  forrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flafli  of  lightning,  that 
breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment  ;  chearful- 
nefs keeps  up  a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  Iteddy 
and  perpetual  ierenity. 

Men  of  auftere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too  wanton  and  diflblute 
for  a  Hate  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  infolence 
of  heart,  that  is  inconfiitent  with  a  life  which  is  every  moment  obnoxious 
to  the  greatell  dangers.  Writers  of  this  complexion  have  obferved,  that 
the  facred  perfon  who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfcftion  was  never  feen 
to  laugh. 

Chearfulnefs  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  thefe  exceptions;  it  is  of 
a  ferious  and  compofed  nature,  it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condi- 
tion improper  for  the  prcfent  Itate  of  humanity,  and  is  very  confpicuous 
in  the  charafters  of  thofe  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatefl  Philofo- 
phers  among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  thofe  who  have  been  defer- 
vedly  efteemed  as  Saints  and  holy  men  among  chriltians. 
"If  we  confider  Chearfulnefs  in  three  lights,  with  regard  to  our  felves,  to 
thofe  we  converfe  with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of  our  Being,  it  will 
not  a  little  recommend  it  felf  on  each  of  thefe  accounts.  The  man  who 
is  pofTeiTed  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is  not  only  eafy  in  his 
t-houghts,  but  a  perfed:  mafter  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  foul : 
his  imagination  is  always  clear,  and  his  judgment  undifturbed  :  his  tem- 
per is  even  and  unruffled,  whether  in  aflion  or  in  folitude.  He  comes 
with  a  relifh  to  all  thofe  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him,  talks 
all  the  pleafures  of  the  creation  which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does 
not  feel  the  full  weight  of  thofe  accidental  evils  which  may  befal  him. 

If  we  confider  him  in  relation  to  the  perfons  whom  he  converfes  with, 
it  naturally  produces  love  and  good-will  towards  him.  A  chearful  mind 
is  not  only  difpofed  to  be  affable  and  obliging,  but  raifes  the  fame  good 
humour  in  thofe  who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  himfelf 
pleated,  he  does  not  know  why,  with  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  companion : 
it  is  like  a  fudden  fun-lhine  that  awakens  a  fecret  delight  in  the  mind, 
without  her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  ov/n  accord,  and 
naturally  flows  out  into  friendHiip  and  benevolence  towards  the  perfon 
.who  has  fo  kindly  an  effed  upon  it. 

W  hen 
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When  I  confider  this  chearful  ftate  of  mind  in  its  third  relation,  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  it  as  a  conflant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Au- 
thor of  nature.  An  inward  chearfulnefs  is  an  implicit  praife  and  thankf- 
giving  to  Providence  under  all  its  difpenfations.  It  is  a  kind  of  acqui- 
efcence  in  the  Hate  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  fecret  approbation  of 
the  Divine  Will  in  his  condud  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  reafonably  de- 
prive us  of  this  chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The  firll  of  ihefe  is  the  fenfe  of 
guilt.  A  man  who  lives  in  a  ftate  of  vice  and  impenitence,  can  have  no 
title  to  that  evennefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  the  heahh  of  the 
Soul,  and  the  natural  effeft  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Chearfulnefs  in  an 
ill  man  deferves  a  harder  name  than  language  can  furnifli  us  with,  and  is 
many  degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly  call  folly  or  madnefs. 

Atheifm,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  fupreme  Being,  and  confe- 
quently  of  a  future  State,  under  whatfoever  titles  it  flielters  it  felf,  may 
likewife  very  reafonably  deprive  a  man  of  this  chearfulnefs  of  temper. 
There  is  fomething  fo  particularly  gloomy  and  ofFenfive  to  human  nature 
in  the  profpe<^  of  Non-exiftence,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  many 
excellent  writers,  how  it  is  poflible  for  a  man  to  out-live  the  cxpeftation 
of  it.     For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  Being  of  a  God  is  fo  little  to  be 
doubted,  that  it  is  almoil  the  only  truth  we  are  fure  of,  and  fuch  a  truth 
as  we  meet  with  in  every  objed,  in   every  occurrence,  and  in  every 
thought.     If  we  look  into  the  charaders  of  this  tribe  of  Infidels,  we  ge- 
nerally find  they  are  made  up  of  pride,  fpleen,  and  cavil:  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder,  that  men,  who  are  uncafy  to  themfelvcs,  Ihould  be  fo  to  the  reft 
of  the  world ;  and  how  is  it  poflible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwife  than  un- 
cafy in  himfelf,  who  is  in  danget  every  moment  of  lofing  his  entire  ex- 
iftence,  and  dropping  into  nothing? 

The  vicious  man  and  Athcift  have  therefore  no  pretence  to  chearful- 
nefs, and  would  ad  very  unreafonably,  ihould  they  endeavour  after  it.  It 
is  impollible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good  humour,  and  enjoy  his  prefent 
cxiftcnce,  who  is  apprehenfive  either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation ;  of 
being  mifcrable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  thefe  two  great  principles,  which  are  deftru- 
divc  of  chearfulnefs  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in  right  reafon,  lean- 
not  think  of  any  other  (hat  ought  to  baniih  this  happy  temper  from  a 
virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  ficknefs,  fhame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old 
age,  nay  death  it  felf,  confidering  the  fliortnefs  of  their  duration,  and  the 
advantage  we  may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deferve  the  name  of  evils.  A 

good 
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good  mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and 
with  chearfulnel's  of  heart.  The  tolling  of  a  tempeft  does  not  difcom- 
pofe  him,  which  he  is  fure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man,  who  ufes  his  bell  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the  didates 
of  virtue  and  right  reafon,  has  two  perpetual  fources  of  chearfulnefs ;  in 
the  confideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has 
a  dependance.  If  he  looks  into  himfelf,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that 
exigence,  which  is  fo  lately  beftowed  upon  him,  and  which,  after  milli- 
ons of  ages,  will  be  ftill  new,  and  (till  in  its  beginning.  How  many  felf- 
congi-atulations  naturally  arife  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflefts  on  this 
its  entrance  into  Eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  thofe  improvea- 
ble  faculties,  which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  firft  fetting  out,  have 
made  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs,  and  which  will  be  ftill  receiving  an  in- 
creafe  of  perfeftion,  and  confequently  an  increafe  of  happinefs  ?  The  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  Being  fpreads  a  perpetual  diffufion  of  joy  through 
the  Soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  makes  him  look  upon  himfelf  every  mo- 
rn ent  as  more  happy  than  he  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  fecond  fource  of  chearfulnefs  to  a  good  mind,  is  its  confideration 
of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependance,  and  in  whom,  though 
we  behold  him  as  yet  but  in  the  firft  faint  difcoveries  of  his  perfeftions, 
we  fee  every  thing  that  we  can  imagine  as  great, glorious,  or  amiable.  We 
find  our  felves  every  where  upheld  by  his  goodnefs,  and  furrounded  with 
an  immenfity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  ihort,  we  depend  upon  a  Being, 
whofe  power  qualifies  him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of  means, 
whofe  goodnefs  and  truth  engage  him  to  mak«  thofe  happy  who  defire 
it  of  him,  and  whofe  unchangeablenefs  will  fecure  us  in  this  happinefs  to 
all  eternity. 

Such  confiderations,  which  every  one  Ihould  perpetually  cherifh  in  his 
thoughts,  will  banifh  from  us  all  that  fecret  heavinefs  of  heart  which  un- 
thinking men  are  fubjeft  to  when  they  lie  under  no  real  afflidion,  all 
that  anguifli  which  we  may  feel  from  an  evil  that  aftually  opprelfes  us,  to 
which  I  may  likewife  add  thofe  little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly  that 
are  apter  to  betray  virtue  than  fupport  it;  and  eitablifh  in  us  fuch  an  even 
and  chearful  temper,  as  makes  us  pleafing  to  our  felves,  to  thofe  with 
whom  we  converfe,  and  to  him  whom  we  Were  made  to  pleafe. 


7uefday^ 
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Cr'tm'imhus  dehent  hortos Hor. 


AS  I  was  fitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  fubjcft  for  my 
nQKiS^e^fator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my  Land- 
lady's door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  chearful  voice  en- 
quiring whether  the  Philofopher  was  at  home.  The  child  who  went  to 
the  door  anfwered  very  innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge  there.  J  im- 
mediately recolleded  that  it  was  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger's  voice; 
and  that  I  had  promiled  to  go  with  him  on  the  water  to  Spring-garden., 
in  cafe  it  proved  a  good  evening.  The  Knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
promife  from  the  ftair-cafe,  but  told  me  that  if  I  was  fpeculating,  he  would 
ilay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upon  my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  cliU- 
dren  of  the  family  got  about  my  old  friend,  and  my  Landlady  herfelf, 
who  is  a  notable  prating  goflip,  engaged  in  a  conference  with  him ;  be- 
ing mightily  pleafed  with  his  Itroaking  her  little  boy  upon  the  head,  and 
bidding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  fooner  come  to  the  Tern  fie  ilairs,  but  we  were  furroun- 
ded  with  a  croud  of  water-men,  offering  their  refpeftive  ferviccs.  Sir 
Roger,  after  having  looked  about  him  very  attentively,  fpied  one  with 
a  wooden-leg,  and  immediately  gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat  ready. 
As  we  were  walking  towards  it,  Tou  miiJI  hioii\  fays  Sir  Roger,  /  ne- 
ver  make  ufe  of  any  body  to  ro'-JD  tne,  that  has  ?tot  either  loft  a  leg  or  an 
arm.  I  "jvould  rather  bate  him  a  fe-Ji'  ftrokes  of  his  Oar.,  than  not  employ 
an  honeft  man  that  has  been  '■jnounded  in  the  ^leens  fervice.  If  I  was 
a  Lord  or  a  Bilhop,  and  kept  a  Barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fellow  in  my  li- 
very that  had  not  a  wQodeu-  leg. 

My  old  friend,  after  having  feated  himfelf,  and  trimmed  the  boat  with 
his  coachman,  who,  being  a  very  fober  man,  always  ferves  for  Ballaft 
on  thefe  occafions,  we  made  the  beil  of  our  way  for  Fox-hall.  Sir  Ro- 
ger obliged  the  Waterman  to  give  us  the  hidory  of  his  right  leg,  and 
hearing  that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many  particulars  which 

Vol  III.  Mmm  palTed 
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paiFed  in  that  glorious  action,  the  Knight  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart  made 
feveral  reflections  on  the  greatnefs  of  the  Britifh  nation;  as,  that  one 
Engltjhman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen ;  that  we  could  never  be  in  dan- 
ger of  popery  fo  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames  was 
the  nobleli:  river  in  Europe ;  that  London-bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of 
work  than  any  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world ;  with  many  other  ho- 
nell  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englijhman. 

After  fome  fliort  paufe,  the  old  Knight  turning  about  his  head  twice  or 
thrice,  to  take  a  furvey  of  this  great  Metropolis,  bid  me  obferve  how 
thick  the  city  was  fet  with  churches,  and  that  there  was  fcarce  a  fingle 
fteeple  on  this  fide  Temple-bar.  A  moft  heathenijh  Jight !  fays  Sir  Roger  : 
There  is  no  religion  at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches  will 
very  much  mend  the  proJpeEi;  but  church-work  is  Jlow,  church-work  is 
fiow.' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned  in  Sir  Roger's  cha- 
rafter,  his  cuftom  of  faluting  every  body  that  pafles  by  him  with  a  good- 
morrow  or  a  good-night.  This  the  old  man  does  out  of  the  overflow- 
ings of  humanity,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  renders  him  fo  popular 
among  all  his  country  neighbours,  that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good 
way  in  making  him  once  or  twice  Knight  of  the  ftiire.  He  cannot  for- 
bear this  exercile  of  benevolence  even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any 
one  in  his  morning  or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  feveral  boats 
that  paiied  by  us  upon  the  water ;  but  to  the  Knight's  great  furprize,  as 
he  gave  the  good  night  to  two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little  before  our 
landing,  one  of  them,  inllead  of  returning  the  civility,  asked  us  what 
queer  old  Putt  we  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he  was  not  afliamed  to  go 
a  wenching  at  his  years?  with  a  great  deal  of  the  X\kQThames-x\hz\dxY. 
Sir  Roger  leemed  a  little  fliocked  at  firil,  but  at  length  afluminga  face 
of  magiftracy,  told  us,  That  if  he  were  a  Middlefex  Jufiice,  he  would 
make  fuch  vagrants  know  that  her  Majefty's  fubjedis  were  no  more  to  be 
abujed  by  water  than  by  land. 

S\'e  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden-,  which  is  exquifitely  pleafant 
at  this  time  of  year.  When  I  confidered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and 
bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  fung  upon  the  trees,  and  the  loofe 
tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  their  Ihades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradife.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  little  coppice  by  his  houfe  in  the  country,  which  his 
Chaplain  ufed  to  call  an  Aviary  of  Nightingales,  Tou  mujl  underjiandy 
fays  the  Knight,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that pleafes  a  man  in  love 
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fo  much  as  your  Nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator!  the  many  moon- 
light nights  that  I  have  walked  by  my  fclf,  and  thought  on  the  "Ji-ido'j::  by 
themufick  of  the  Nightingale!  He  here  fetehed  a  deep  figh,  and  wasflil- 
ling  into  a  fit  of  muling,  when  a  mask,  who  came  behind  him,  gave  him 
a  gentle  tap  upon  the  dioulder,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle 
of  Mead  with  her  ?  But  the  Knight  being  flartled  at  fo  unexpeded  a  fa- 
miliarity, and  difpleafed  to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow, 
told  her,  She  was  a  wanton  baggage,  and  bid  her  go  about  her  bulinefs. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  giafs  oi Burton-^\Q,  and  a  flice  of  Hung- 
beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  our  felves,  the  Knight  called  a  Waiter 
to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder  to  a  Waterman  that  had  but  one 
leg.  I  perceived  the  fellow  flared  upon  him  at  the  oddnefs  of  the  mef- 
fage,  and  was  going  to  be  faucy ;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  Knight's  com- 
mands with  a  peremptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old  friend  thinking  himfelf 
obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  ^wrum,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of 
the  place,  told  the  Millrcfsof  the  houfe,  who  fat  at  the  bar,  That  he  fliould 
be  a  better  cullomer  to  her  garden,  if  there  were  more  Nightingales  and 
fewer  Strumpets. 
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^'id  ptirt  tranqiitllet Hor. 


IN  my  lad  ^y^/wr^^y's  paper  I  fpoke  of  Chearfulnefs  as  it  is  a  Moral  ha- 
bit of  the  mind,  and  accordingly  mentioned  fuch  moral  motives  as  are 
apt  to  cherilh  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  in  ihe  Soul  of  man: 
I  fliall  now  confider  Chearfulnefs  in  its  natural  ilate,  and  reflcd  on  thofe 
motives  to  it,  which  are  indifferent  either  as  to  virtue  or  vice. 

Chearfulnefs  is,  in  the  firll  place,  the  bed  promoter  of  health,  Repi- 
nings,  and  fecret  murmurs  of  heart,  give  imperceptible  ftrokes  to  thofe 
delicate  fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  compofed,  and  wear  out  the 
machine  inicnfibly;  not  to  mention  thofe  violent  ferments  which  they  flir 
up  in  the  blood,  and  thofe  irregular  difturbed  motioas  which  they  raife  in 
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the  animal  fpiiirs.  I  fcarce  remember,  in  my  own  obfervation,  to  have 
met  with  any  old  men,  or  with  fuch,  who  (to  ufe  our  Engl'tjh  phrafe) 
wear  iziell,  that  had  not  at  leali:  a  certain  indolence  in  their  humour,  if 
not  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  health  and  chearfulnefs  mutually  beget  each  other  ;  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  we  feldom  meet  with  a  great  degree  of  health  which  is  not 
attended  with  a  certain  chearfulnefs,  but  very  often  fee  chearfulnefs  where 
there  is  no  great  degree  of  health. 

Chearfulnefs  bears  the  fame  friendly  regard  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body: 
it  baniihes  all  anxious  care  and  difcontent,  fooths  and  compofcs  the  paf- 
fions,  and  keeps  the  foul  in  a  perpetual  calm.  But  having  already  touch- 
ed on  this  laft  confideration,  I  {hall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world,  in 
which  we  are  placed,  is  filled  with  innumerable  objeds  that  are  proper  to 
raife  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  confider  the  world  in  its  fubferviency  to  man,  one  would  think 
it  was  made  for  our  ufe;  but  if  we  confider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and 
harmony,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  pleafure. 
The  Sun,  which  is  as  the  great  foul  of  the  univerfe,  and  produces  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  has  a  particular  inlluence  in  chearing  the  mind  of  man, 
and  making  the  heart  glad, 

Thofe  feveral  living  creatures  which  are  made  for  our  fervice  or  fufte- 
nance,  at  the  fame  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their  mufic,  furnifh  us 
with  game,  or  raife  pleafing  ideas  in  us  by  the  delightfulnefs  of  their  ap- 
pearance. Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  as  refrefliing-  to  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  the  foil  through  which  they  pafs. 

There  are  writers  of  great  diflinftion,  who  have  made  it  an  argument 
for  Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather  than 
with  any  other  colour,  as  being  fuch  a  right  mixture  of  light  and  fliade, 
that  it  comforts  and  ftrengthens  the  eye  inftead  of  weakning  or  grieving 
it.  For  this  reafon  feveral  painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them, 
to  eafe  the  eye  upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to  their  colouring. 
A  famous  modern  Philofopher  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner : 
AH  colours  that  are  more  luminous,  over-power  and  diflipate  the  animal 
spirits  which  are  employed  in  fight ;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  are  more 
obfcure  do  not  give  the  animal  fpirits  a  fufficient  exercife ;  whereas  the 
rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  fuch  a  due 
proportion,  that  they  give  the  animal  fpirits  their  proper  play,  and  by 
keeping  up  the  ftruggle  in  a  juft  ballance,  excite  a  very  pleafing  and  agree- 
able fenfation.    Let  the  caufe  be  what  it  will,  the  eifeft  is  certain,  for 

which 
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which  reafon  the  Poets  afcribe  to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of 
ChearfuL 

To  confider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  how 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  both  ufeful  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  the 
moil  important  parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are  thofe  which  are  the 
mod  beautiful.  Thcie  are  the  feeds  by  which  the  feveral  races  of  plants 
are  propagated  and  continued,  and  which  are  always  lodged  in  flowers 
or  blofibms.  Nature  feems  to  hide  her  principal  defign,  and  to  be  indu- 
ftrious  in  making  the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while  fhe  is  carrying  on 
her  great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  prefervaiion.  The  husband- 
man after  the  fame  manner  is  employed  in  laying  out  the  whole  country 
into  a  kind  of  garden  or  landskip,  and  making  every  thing  fmile  about 
him,  whilft  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  the  harvelt,  and  en- 
creafe  which  is  to  arife  from  it. 

Wc  may  further  obferve  how  Providence  has  taken  care  to  keep  up 
this  chearfubiefs  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it  after  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  delight  from  feveral  objefts 
which  feem  to  have  very  little  ufe  in  them  ;  as  from  the  wildnefs  of  rocks 
and  defarts,  and  the  like  grotefque  parts  of  nature.  Thofe  who  are  verfed 
in  Philofophy  may  Hill  carry  this  confideration  higher,  by  obferving  that  if 
Matter  had  appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with  thofe  real  qualities  which 
is  adually  pollelTes,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joylefs  and  uncom- 
fortable figure ;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power  of  producing 
in  us  fuch  imaginary  qualities,  and  tailes,  and  colours,  founds  and  fmells, 
heat  and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is  converfant  iu  the  lower  Itations 
of  nature,  might  have  his  mind  cheared  and  delighted  with  agreeable 
fenfations  ?  In  Ihort,  the  whole  univerfe  is  a  kind  of  Theatre  filled  with 
objeds  that  either  raife  in  us  pleafure,  amufement,  or  admiration. 

The  Reader's  own  thoughts  will  fuggelt  to  him  the  viciflitude  of  day 
and  night,  the  change  of  feafons,  with  all  that  variety  of  fcenes  which 
diverfify  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fucceflion 
of  beautiful  and  pleafing  images. 

I  iliall  not  here  mention  the  feveral  entertainments  of  art,  with  the 
pleafurcs  of  friendfliip,  books,  converfation,  and  other  accidental  diver- 
fions  of  life,  becaufe  I  would  only  take  notice  of  fuch  incitements  to  a 
chearful  temper,  as  offer  themfelves  to  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, and  which  may  fufficiently  Ihew  us  that  Providence  did  not  defign 
this  world  fliould  be  filled  with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart 
of  man  fliould  be  involved  in  gloom  and  melancholy. 
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I  the  more  inculcate  this  Chearfulnefs  of  temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in 
which  our  countrymen  are  obferved  to  be  more  deticient  than  any  other 
nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  Demon  that  haunts  our  ifland,  and  of- 
ten conveys  her  felf  to  us  in  an  eafterly  wind.  A  celebrated  French 
Novelifl,  in  oppoiition  to  thofe  who  begin  their  romances  with  the  flowry 
feafon  of  the  year,  enters  on  his  llory  thus ;  In  the  gloomy  motith  of  No- 
vember, -when  the  people  of  England  hang  and  drown  them/elves,  a  dif- 
confolate  lover  walked  out  into  the  fields^  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  againll  the  temper  of  his  climate  or  confti- 
tution,  and  frequently  to  indulge  in  himfelf  thofe  confiderations  which 
may  give  him  a  ferenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up  chearfully 
againft  thofe  little  evils  and  misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human  na- 
ture, and  which  by  a  right  improvement  of  them  will  produce  a  fatiety 
of  joy,  and  an  uninterrupted  happinefs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  would  engage  my  Reader  to  confider  the  world 
in  its  moll:  agreeable  lights,  I  muft  own  there  are  many  evils  which  natu- 
rally fpring  up  amidft  the  entertainments  that  are  provided  for  us ;  but 
thefe,  if  rightly  coniidered,  fliould  be  far  from  overcafting  the  mind 
with  forrovv,  or  deftroying  that  chearfulnefs  of  temper  which  I  have  been 
recommending.  This  interfperfion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with 
pleafure,  in  the  works  of  nature,  is  very  truly  afcribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in 
his  EfTay  on  human  underllanding,  to  a  moral  reafon,  in  the  following 
words : 

Beyond  all  this,  ive  may  find  another  reafon  why  God  hath  fcattered 
lip  and  down  feveral  degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that 
environ  and  aff'eft  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in  almoji  all  that  our 
thoughts  and  fenfes  have  to  do  with ;  that  we  finding  imperfeSlion,  diffa- 
tisfaEiion^  and  want  of  compleat  happinefs  in  all  the  enjoyments  which 
the  creatures  can  afi^ord  us,  might  be  led  to  feek  it  iti  the  enjoyment  of 
him,  with  whom  there  is  fulnefs  of  joy,  and  at  whofe  right  hand  are 
pleafurcs  for  evermore. 


Ihurfday^ 
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yV<?«  tu  prece  pofeh  emac'i, 

^idd  mfi  feduBts  nequeas  commtttere  Divis  • 

/^t  bona  pars  procerum  tac'tta  libabit  acerra. 

Hand  cutvis  promptum  efi^  murmur  que  humtlefque  fufurros 

Tollere  de  Templis  j  et  aperto  vtvere  voto. 

Mem  bona^  fama^  fides,  h^c  clare^  et  ut  aud'tat  hofpes. 

Ilia  fibt  tntrorfum  et  fub  Iwgua  immurmurat :  0  fi 

Ebullit  patrut  praclarum  funus  /  Et  0  fi 

Sub  raflro  crepet  argentt  miht  feria  dextro 

Hercule  /  puptllumve  utmam  quern  proximus  hares 

Impello,  expungam/ Perf 


WHERE  Homer  reprefents  Tban'tx^  the  tutor  o^  Achilles,  as  per- 
fuading  his  pupil  to  lay  afide  his  refentmcnts,  and  give  himfelf 
up  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  the  Poet,  in  order  to 
make  him  fpeak  in  charafter,  afcribcs  to  him  a  Ipeech  full  of  thofe  Fables 
and  Allegories  which  old  men  take  delight  in  relating,  and  which  are  ve- 
ry proper  for  inftruftion.  The  Gods,  fays  he,  fufer  themfelves  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  entreaties.  JVhen  mortals  have  offended  them  by  their 
tranfgreffions,  they  appeafe  them  by  voivs  and  facrifices.  Tou  muji  know, 
Achilles,  that  TRATERS  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.  They  are  ■ 
crippled  by  frequent  kneeling,  have  their  faces  full  of  cares  and  wrinkles i 
and  their  eyes  always  caji  towards  heaven.  They  are  conftant  attendants 
on  the  Goddefs  AT  E,  and  march  behind  her.  This  Goddefs  walks  for- 
ward with  a  bold  and  haughty  air,  and  being  very  light  of  foot,  runs 
through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and  ajjli[iing  the  fins  of  men.  She 
gets  the  ft  art  of  TR  A  TE  R  S,  who  always  follow  her,  in  order  to  heal 
thofe  perfons  whom  Jhe  wounds.  He  who  honours  thefe  daughters  of  Ju- 
piter, 
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piter,  when  they  draw  near  to  him,  receives  great  benefit  from  them; 
but  as  for  him  who  rcjeEis  them,  they  intreat  their  Father  to  give  his  or^ 
ders  to  the  Goddefs  ATE  to  punijh  bim  for  his  hardnefs  of  heart.  This 
noble  Allegory  needs  but  little  explanation  ;  for  whether  the  Goddefs 
yl  TE  fignities  Injur)',  as  fome  have  explained  it ;  or  Guilt  in  general,  as 
others;  or  divine  Juilice,  as  I  am  the  more  apt  to  think;  the  interpreta- 
tion is  obvious  enough. 

I  ihall  produce  another  heathen  Fable  relating  to  pi-ayers,  which  is  of 
a  more  diverting  kind.  One  would  think  by  fome  palfages  in  it,  that  it 
was  compofed  by  Lucian,  or  at  lealt  by  fome  Author  who  has  endeavour- 
ed to  imitate  his  way  of  writing ;  but  as  DifTertations  of  this  nature  are 
more  curious  than  ufcful,  I  fliall  give  my  Reader  the  Fable,  without  any 
further  enquiries  after  the  Author. 

Menippus  the  Thilofopher  was  a  fecond  time  taken  up  into  heaven  by 
Jupiter,  when  for  his  entertainment  he  lifted  up  a  trap-door  that  was 
placed  by  his  foot-fiool.  j^t  its  rifing,  there  ijftied  through  it  fttch  a  din 
of  cries  as  ajtonijhed  the  T'hilofopher,  Upoji  his  asking  what  they  meant ^ 
Jupiter  told  him  they  were  the  prayers  that  were  fent  up  to  John  frotn  the 
earth.  Menippus,  amidfl  the  confufion  of  voices,  which  was  fo  greats 
that  nothing  lefs  than  the  ear  o/'Jove  could  difiinguijh  them,  heard  the 
-imrds.  Riches,  Honour,  and  Long  life  repeated  in  feveral  different 
tones  and  languages,  JVhen  the  firji  hubbub  of  Jounds  was  over,  the  trap- 
door being  left  opeji,  the  voices  came  up  more  feparatc  a-'d  ailliuB.  The 
firJi  prayer  was  a  very  odd  one,  it  came  from  Athens,  and  def/red  ]upkcv 
to  increafe  the  wifdom  and  the  beard  of  his  humble  fnppHcant.  ^Gv\vp' 
\)us  knew  it  by  the  voice  to  be  the  prayer  of  bis  jriend  Lyca^der  the'Fhi- 
lofopher.  This  was  fucceeded  by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  Jufi  laden 
a  jhip,  and  promifed]\xy^\X.^x,  if  he  took  care  of  it,  and  returned  it  home 
again  full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an  offering  of  a  filver-cup.  ^\x- 
\niex  thanked  him  for  nothing;  and  bending  dowfi  his  ear  more  attentively 
than  ordinary,  heard  a  voice  con/plaining  to  him  of  the  cruelty  of  an  E- 
phefian  widow,  and  begging  him  to  breed  compaffion  in  her  heart :  This, 
fays  Jupiter,  is  a  very  honejf  fellow,  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  in- 
cenfe  from  'him ;  /  will  not  be  fo  cruel  to  him  as  to  hear  his  prayers.  He 
was  then  interrupted  with  a  whole  volly  of  vows,  which  were  made  for 
the  health  of  a  tyrannical  Prince  by  his  fnbje^ls  who  prayed  for  him  in 
his  prefence.  Menippus  was  furfrized,  after  having  liflned  to  prayers 
offered  up  with  fo  much  a-rdour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low  whifpers  from 
the  fame  affembly,  expofulating  with  Jove  for  fuffering  fuch  a  tyrant  to 

live. 
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live,  and  asking  him  how  bis  thunder  could  lie  idle  ?  Jupiter  •a'«j  fo  of- 
fended at  thefe  prevaricating  rafcals,  that  he  took  dow  i  ihe  firji  vo'ivs, 
and  puffed  away  the  laji.  Ihe  Thilofopher  feeing  a  great  cloud  mounting 
upwards,  and  making  its  way  dire^ly  to  the  trap-door,  enquired  of  Jupi- 
ter what  it  meant.  This,  fays  Jupircr,  is  the  fmoke  of  a  whole  hecatomb 
that  is  offered  me  by  the  General  of  an  army,  who  is  very  importunate 
with  me  to  let  him  cut  off  an  hundred  thoufand  men  that  are  drawn  up 
in  array  againfi  him  :  what  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  fee  in  him, 
to  believe  that  I  will  make  a  facrifice  of  fo  many  mortals  as  q^ood  as  him- 
felf,  and  all  this  to  his  glory,  forfooth?  But  hark,  fays  Jupiter,  there  is  a 
voice  I  never  beard  but  in  time  of  danger  ;  it  is  a  rogue  that  is  /hip- 
wrecked  in  r^?  Ionian  fea  :  I  faved  htm  on  a  plank  but  three  days  ago, 
upon  his  promife  to  mend  his  manners ;  the  fcoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat, 
and  yet  has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple  if  I  will  keep  him  from 

finking But  yonder,  fays  he,  is  a  fpecial  youth  for  you ;  he  de fires  me 

to  take  bis  father,  who  keeps  a  great  ejlate  from  him,  out  of  the  miferies 
of  human  life.     The  old  fellow  /hall  live  till  he  makes  his  heart  akc,  I 
can  tell  him  that  for  his  pains.     This  was  followed  by  the  foft  voice  of 
a  pious  Lady,  defiring  Jupiter  that  jhe  might  appear  a7niable  and  charm- 
ing in  the  ffgbt  of  her  Emperor.     As  the  Thilofopher  was  rcfieEtin^r  qh. 
this  c:)ttraordinary  petition,    there  blew  a  gentle  wind  through  the  trap- 
door, which  he  at  firJi  mi  ft  00  k  for  a  gale  of  Zephyrs,    but  afterwards 
found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  fighs :  They  fmeli  ftrong  of  flowers  and  incenfe, 
and  were  fucceeded  by  moft  paffionate  complaints  of  wounds  and  torments, 
fires  and  arrows,  cruelty,    defpair  and  death.     JVIcnippus  fancied  that 
fuch  lamentable  cries  arofe  from  fovie  general  execution,  or  from  wretches 
lying  under  the  torture  ;   but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to  him 
from  the  ife  of  Paphos,  and  that  he  every  day  received  complaints  of  the 
fame  nature  from  that  whimfical  tribe  of  mortals  who  are  called  Lovers. 
I  am  fo  trifled  with,  fays  he,  by  this  generation  of  both  fexes,  and  find 
it  fo  impoffible  to  pleafe  them,  whether  I  grant  or  re  fife  their  petitions, 
that  I  floall  order  a  weflern  wind  for  the  future  to  intercept  them  in 
their  pa  If  age,  and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the  earth.     The  lafl  petition 
I  heard  was  from  a  very  aged  man  of  near  an  hundred  years  old,  begging 
but  for  one  year  more  of  life,  and  then  promifing  to  die  contented.     This 
is  the  rarefi  old  fellow .'  fays  Jupiter.     He  has  made  this  prayer  to  me 
for  above  twenty  years  together,     ll'hcn  he  was  but  fifty  years  old,    he 
defired  only  that  he  might  live  to  fee  his  fan  fettled  in  the  world ;  /  grant- 
ed it.     He  then  begged  the  fame  favour  for  his  daughter^  and  afterwards 
V  0  L.  III.  N  n  n  that 
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that  he  might  fee  the  education  of  a  grandfon  :  when  all  this  was  brought 
about,  he  pits  up  a  petition  that  he  might  live  to  fiuijh  a  houfe  he  waf 
building.  In  jhert^  he  is  ati  unreafonable  old  cur,  and  never  wants  an 
excufe ;  /  will  hear  no  more  of  him.  Upon  which,  he  flung  down  the 
trap-door  in  a  palfion,  and  was  refolved  to  give  no  more  audiences  that  day. 
Notwithitanding  the  levity  of  this  Fable,  the  moral  of  it  very  well  de- 
ferves  our  attention,  and  is  the  fame  with  that  which  has  been  inculcated 
by  Socrates  and  Tlato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal  and  Terftus,  who  have 
each  of  them  made  the  finell  fatire  in  their  whole  works  upon  this  fub- 
jeft.  The  vanity  of  mens  wifhes,  which  are  the  natural  prayers  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  many  of  thofe  fecret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the 
fupreme  Being,  are  fufficiently  expofed  by  it.  Among  other  reafons  for 
fet  forms  of  prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by  this 
means  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  mens  defires  may  be  kept  within  due 
bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  abfurd  and  ridiculous  petitions  on  fo  great 
and  folemn  an  occafion. 


N°  393.       Saturday^    May  31. 


Nefc'to  qua  prater  folttum  dulcedine  Iceti.  Virg. 


L 


00 KING  over  the  Letters  that  have  been  fent  me,  I  chanced  to 
find  the  following  one,  which  I  received  about  two  years  ago  from 
an  ingenious  friend,  who  was  then  in  T)enmark. 


'Dear  Sir,  Copenhagen,  May  i,  1710. 

j4  'T'^HE  Spring  with  you  has  already  taken  polleflion  of  the  fields  and 
-''■  "  woods :  now  is  the  feafon  of  folitude,  and  of  moving  complaints 
"  upon  trivial  fufferings  :  now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to  flow,  and 
«  their  wounds  to  bleed  afreili.  I  too,  at  this  diftance  from  the  fofter 
**  climates,  am  not  without  my  difcontents  at  prefent.  You  perhaps  may 
"  laush  at  me  for  a  moft  romantic  wretch,  when  I  have  difclofcd  to  you 
«  the  occafion  of  my  uneallnefs ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  myunhap- 
«  pinefs  real,  in  being  confined  to  a  region,  which  is  the  very  reverie  of 

Turadife^ 
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<<  Taradife.  The  feafons  here  are  all  of  them  unpleafant,  and  the  coun- 
"  try  quite  deftitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird  flng,  nor 
"  a  brool:  murmur,  nor  a  breeze  whifper,  neither  have  I  been  blelt  with 
"  the  light  of  a  flowry  mcndow  thefe  two  years.  Every  wind  here  is  a 
"  tempeit,  and  every  water  a  turbulent  ocean.  I  hope,  when  you  rcfleft 
"  a  little,  you  will  not  think  the  grounds  of  my  complaint  in  the  leaft  iVi- 
"  volous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of  ferious  thought;  fmce  the  love  of 
"  woods,  of  fields  and  flowers,  of  rivers  and  fountains,  feems  to  be  a  paf- 
«'  fion  implanted  in  our  natures  the  moll  early  of  any,  even  before  the 
"  fair  fex  had  a  being. 

/  atfif  Sir,  &c. 

Could  I  tranfport  my  felf  with  a  wifli  from  one  country  to  another,  I 
fhould  chufe  to  pafs  nv,  winter  in  S/>ai//,  my  fpring  in  Italy,  my  fummer 
in  England,  and  my  autumn  m/v'^z/f^.  Of  all  thefe  feafons  there  is  none 
that  can  vie  with  the  fpring  for  beauty  and  delightfulnefs.  It  bears  the 
fame  figure  among  the  feafons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning  does  among 
the  divifions  of  the  day,  or  youth  among  the  llages  of  Hfe.  The  Englifl? 
fummer  ispleafanter  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Enrope,ov^  no  other 
account  but  becaufe  it  has  a  greater  mixture  of  fpring  in  it.  The  mildnefs 
of  our  climate,  with  thofe  frequent  refrefliments  of  dews  and  rains  that 
fall  among  us,  keep  up  a  perpetual  chearfulnefs  in  our  fields,  and  fill  the 
hottefl  months  of  the  year  with  a  lively  verdure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  fpring,  when  all  nature  begins  to  recover  her  felf, 
the  fame  animal  pleafure  which  makes  the  birds  fmg,  and  the  whole  brute 
creation  rejoice,  rifes  very  fenfibly  in  the  heart  of  man.  I  know  none  of 
the  Poets  who  have  obferved  fo  well  as  Milton  thofe  fecret  overflowings 
of  gladnefs  which  diffufe  themfelves  through  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
upon  furveying  the  gay  fcenes  of  nature ;  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice 
or  thrice  in  his  Taradife  Lofi,  and  defcribes  it  very  beautifully  under  the 
name  of  Vernal  delight,  in  that  paflage  where  he  reprefents  the  Devil 
himfelf  as  almoft  fenlible  of  it. 

Bloffbms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 
Appear  d,  with  gay  enamel' d  colours  mixt; 
On  "^hich  the  Sun  more  glad  imprefs'd  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 
When  God  hath  fhower  d  the  earth,  fo  lovely  feem^d 
That  Landsktp :  And  of  pure  now  purer  air 

N  n  n  a  Meets 
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Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  infpires 
Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 
All  Jadnefs  but  defpair,  &c. 

Many  Authors  have  written  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Creature,  and  repre- 
fented  the  barrennefs  of  every  thing  in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of 
producing  any  foUd  or  fubllantial  happinefs.  As  difcouries  of  this  nature 
are  very  ufeful  to  the  fenfual  and  voluptuous ;  thofe  fpeculations  which 
ihew  the  bright  fide  of  things,  and  lay  forth  thofe  innocent  entertain- 
ments which  are  to  be  met  with  among  thefeveral  objeds  that  encompafs 
us,  are  no  lefs  beneficial  to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was  for 
this  reafon  that  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  a  Chearfulnefs  of  mind  in 
my  two  lad  Saturday  %  papers,  and  which  I  would  Hill  inculcate,  not  on- 
ly from  the  confideration  of  our  felves,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  we 
depend,  nor  from  the  general  furvey  of  that  univeife  in  which  we  are 
placed  at  prefent,  but  from  refleftions  on  the  particular  feafon  in  which 
this  paper  is  written.  The  Creation  is  a  perpetual  feaft  to  the  mind  of  a. 
good  man,  every  thing  he  fees  chears  and  delights  him;  Providence  has 
imprinted  fo  many  fmiles  on  Nature,  that  it  is  impollible  for  a  mind^ 
which  is  not  funk  in  more  grofs  and  fenfual  delights,  to  take  a  furvey  of 
them  without  feveral  fecret  fenfations  of  pleafure.  The  Pfalmifl  has  in. 
feveral  of  his  divine  Poems  celebrated  thofe  beautiful  and  agreeable  fcenes 
which  make  the  heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  that  vernal  delight  which. 
I  have  before  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  Philofophy  quickens  this  tafte  of  the  Creation,  and  renders  it 
not  only  pleafing  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  underftanding.  It  does 
not  reft  in  the  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the  melody  of  birds,  in  the  fhade 
of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  embroidery  of  fields  and  meadows,  but 
confiders  the  feveral  ends  of  Providence  which  are  ferved  by  them,  and 
the  wonders  of  divine  Wifdom  which  appear  in  them.  It  heightens  the 
pkafures  of  the  eye,  and  raifes  fuch  a  rational  admiration  in  the  Soul  as 
is  httle  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this  kind  of  worfhip 
to  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  and  to  indulge  thefe  more  refined  medi- 
tations of  heart,  which  are  doubtlefs  highly  acceptable  in  his  fight;  I 
ihall  therefore  conclude  this  fhort  ElTay  on  that  pleafure  which  the  mind 
naturally  conceives  from  the  prefent  feafon  of  the  year,  by  the  recom- 
mending of  a  praftice  for  which  every  one  has  fufficient  abilities. 
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I  would  have  my  Readers  endeavour  to  moralize  this  natural  pleafure 
of  the  Soul,  and  to  improve  this  vernal  delight,  as  Milton  calls  it,  into  a 
chrillian  virtue.  When  we  find  our  felv.s  infpircd  with  this  pleafing 
inflinft,  this  fecret  fatisfadion  and  complacency  arillng  from  the  beauties 
of  the  Creation,  let  us  confider  to  whom  we  itand  indebted  for  all  thefe 
entertainments  of  fenfe,  and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand  and  fills 
the  world  with  good.  The  Apoille  inltrufls  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
prefent  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  fuch  a  religious  exercife  as  is 
particularly  conformable  to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advifcs  thofe  who 
are  Hid  to  pray,  and  thofe  who  are  merry  to  fing  pfalms.  The  chearful- 
nefs  of  heart  which  fprings  up  in  us  from  the  furvey  of  Nature's  works, 
is  an  admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The  mind  has  gone  a  great- 
way  towards  Praife  and  Thankfgiving,  that  is  filled  with  fuch  a  fecret 
gladnefs :  a  grateful  retledion  on  the  Supreme  Caufe  who  produces  it, 
fandifies  it  in  the  Soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habitual 
difpofition  of  mind  confecrates  every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  or- 
dinary walk  into  a  morning  or  evening  facrifice,  and  will  improve  thofe" 
tranfient  gleams  of  joy,  which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refrefh  the  Sou'l 
on  fuch  occafions,  into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  Hate  of  blifs  and 
happinefs. 


-N°  397'       Thurfday^  June  5. 


Dolor  ipfe  diferium- 

Fecerat Ovid. 


AS  the  Stolck  Philofophers  difcard  all  paiTions  in  general,  they  will 
not  allow  a  wife  man  fo  much  as  to  pity  the  afflidtions  of  another 
If  thou  feed  thy  friend  in  trouble,  lays  Epi^ictus^  thou  may 'it  put 
on  a  look  of  forrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but  take  care  thai  thy  for- 
row  be  not  real.  The  more  rigid  of  this  fed  would  not  comply  fo  far 
as  to  fliew  even  fuch  an  outward  appearance  of  grief;  but  when  one  told 
them  of  any  calamity  that  had  befallen  even  the  neareil  of  their  acquain- 
tance, 
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tance,  would  immediately  reply,  What  is  that  to  me?  If  you  aggravated 
the  circumftances  of  the  affliftion,  and  fhevved  how  one  misfortune  was 
followed  by  another,  the  anfwer  was  ftill.  All  this  may  be  true,  but  what 
is  it  to  me? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  CompafTion  does  not  only  refine 
and  civilize  human  nature,  but  has  fomething  in  it  more  pleafmg  and 
agreeable  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  fuch  an  indolent  happinefs,  fuch 
an  indifference  to  mankind  as  that  in  which  the  Stoicks  placed  their  wif- 
dom.  As  Love  is  the  molt  delightful  paffion,  pity  is  nothing  elfe  but 
love  foftned  by  a  degree  of  forrow:  in  ihort,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleafmg  an- 
guifli,  as  well  as  generous  fympathy,  that  knits  mankind  together,  and 
blends  them  in  the  fame  common  lot. 

Thofe  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  Rhetorick  or  Poetry,  advife  the 
writer  to  work  himfelf  up,  if  poffible,  to  the  pitch  of  forrow  which  he 
endeavours  to  produce  in  others.  There  are  none  therefore  who  Itir  up 
pity  fo  much  as  thofe  who  indite  their  own  fufferings.  Grief  has  a  na- 
tural eloquence  belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  fenti- 
ments  than  can  be  fuppUed  by  the  fineft  imagination.  Nature  on  this  oc- 
cafion  diftates  a  thoufand  paflionate  things  which  cannot  be  fupplied 
by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  Ihort  fpeeches  or  fentences  which  we  of- 
ten meet  with  inhiftories,  make  a  deeper  impreffion  on  the  mind  of 
the  Reader,  than  the  moft  laboured  ftrokes  in  a  well  written  Tra- 
gedy. Truth  and  matter  of  faft  fets  the  perfon  adually  before  us  in 
the  one,  whom  fiftion  places  at  a  greater  diltance  from  us  in  the  other. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  ancient  or  modern  ftory  more  affe- 
ding  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Bologne,  wife  to  KmgHemy  the  Eighth,  and 
mother  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  Hill  extant  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
as  written  by  her  own  hand. 

Shake/pear  himfelf  could  not  have  made  her  talk  in  a  ftrain  fo  fuita- 
ble  to  her  condition  and  charafter.  One  fees  in  it  the  expoftulations  of 
a  flighted  Lover,  the  refentments  of  an  injured  Woman, and  the  forrows 
of  an  imprifoned  Queen.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  Reader  that  this  Princefs 
was  then  under  profecution  for  difloyalty  to  the  King's  bed,  and  that  fhe 
was  afterwards  publickly  beheaded  upon  the  fame  account,  though  this 
profecution  was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  as  flie  her  felf  intimates, 
rather  from  the  King's  love  to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from  any  adual  crime 
in  Ann  of  Bologne. 

^leen 
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^een  Ann  BoleynV  lajl  Letter  to  King  Henry. 

SIR, 
t^  Y^U^  Grace's  difpleafure,  and  my  imprifonment,  are  things   ^Ocot:oH 

*'  llrange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excufe,  I  am  2\-LU'.  OtU 
"  together  ignorant.  Whereas  you  fend  unto  me  (willing  me  toconfefs  '  ''^ 
"  a  truth,  and  fo  obtain  your  favour)  by  fuch  an  one,  whom  you  know 
"  to  be  mine  ancient  profefTed  enemy,  I  no  fooner  received  this  melTage 
"  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you  fay, 
"  confefling  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  fafety,  I  fliall  with  all  wil- 
"  lingnefs  and  duty  perform  your  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poor  wife  will  ever 
"  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  fo  much  as  a  thought 
**  thereof  preceded.     And  to  fpeak  a  truth,  never  Prince  had  wife  more 
"  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affedion,  than  you  have  ever  found  in 
«  Ann  Boleyn :  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  content- 
"  ed  my  felf,  if  God  and  your  Grace's  pleafure  had  been  fo  pleafed.  Nei- 
"  ther  did  I  at  any  time  fo  far  forget  my  felf  in  my  exaltation,  or  rcceiv- 
"  ed  Qucenfliip,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  fuch  an  alteration  as  now  I 
"  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  furer  foundation 
'*  than  your  Grace's  fancy,  the  lead  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  fuffi- 
«  cient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  fome  other  fubjeft.     You  have  chofen  me, 
"  from  a  low  eftate,  to  be  your  Queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  . 
«  defert  and  defire.    If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  fuch  honour,  good 
«  your  Grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad   counfel  of  mine  enemies^  . 
"  withdraw  your  Princely  favour  from  me ;  neither  let    that  flain,  that 
"  unworthy  Itain,  of  a  difloyal  heart  towards  your  good  Grace,  ever 
**  caft  lo  foul  a  blot  on  your  moft  dutiful  wife,  and  the  Infant-princefs 
"  your  daughter.    Try  me,  good  King,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  tryal, 
«  and  let  not  my  fworn  enemies  fit  as  my  accufers  and  judges ;  yea  let 
"  me  receive  an  open  tryal,  for  my  t  uth  fliall  fear  no  open  fliame ;  then 
"  fliall  you  fee  either  mine  innocercy  cleared,  your  fufpicion  and  con- 
«  fcience  fatisfied,  the  ignominy  aiid  ilander  of  the  world  Hopped,  or 
"  my  guilt  openly  declared.    So  that  whatfocver  God  or  you  may  deter- 
"  mine  of  me,  your  Grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  cenfure,  and  mine 
"  offence  being  fo  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is  at  liberty, both  before 
«'  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punifliment  on  me  as  an 
"  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  aftedion, already  fetledon  that  partj', 
"  for  whofe  fake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whofe  name  I  could  fome  good 

^<  while 
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"  while  fince  have  pointed  unto,  your  Grace  being  not  ignorant  of  my 
"  fufpicion  iherein. 

"  But  if  you  have  alredy  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my 
"  death,  but  an  infamous  ilander  mull  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your 
"  delired  happinefs;  then  I  defire  of  God,  that  he  will  pardon  your  great 
♦'  fm  therein,  and  like  wife  mine  enemieSi  the  inltruments  thereof;  and 
"  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  Ibift  -account  for  your  unprincelv  and 
"  cruel  ufage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment  feat,  where  both  you  and 
"  my  felf  mud  fliortly  appear,  and  in  whofe  judgment  I  doubt  not  (what- 
«  foever  the  world  may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence  Ihall  be  openly 
"  known,  and  luliiciently  cleared. 

*'  My  lalt  and  only  requelt  fhalt  be,  that  my  felf  may  only  bear  the 
«  burthen  of  your  Grace's  difpleafure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the 
«  innocent  Souls  of  thofe  poor  Gentlemen,  who  (as  I  underlland)  are 
"  likewife  in  ilrait  imprifonment  for  my  fake.  If  ever  I  have  found  fa- 
"  vour  in  your  fight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Ann  Boleyn  hath  been  pieafmg 
"  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  requeft,  and  I  will  {o  leave  to  trou- 
"  ble  your  Grace  any  further,  with  mine  earneit  prayers  to  the  Trinity 
«  to  have  your  Grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direft  you  in  all  your 
"  aftions.    From  my  doleful  prifon  in  the  Tower ^  this  fixth  of  May\ 

Tour  mojl  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife ^  Ann  Boleyn. 


■ 

N°  399.      Saturday-,  'July  7. 

Ut  nemo  m  fefe  tenlat  defcendere  / 

Perf. 

HYpocrifie,  at  the  fafhionable  end  of  the  town,  is  very  different 
from  hypocrifie  in  the  city.  The  modilh  hypocrite  endeavours 
to  appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hy- 
pocrite more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  has  the 
Ihew  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be  thought  engaged  in  many  criminal 
gallantries  and  amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  latter  alTumes  a 
face  of  fanftity,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  vices  under  a  feeming  religi- 
ous deportment. 

But 
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But  there  is  another  kind  of  Hypocrifie,  which  differs  from  both  thefe, 
and  which  I  intend  to  make  the  fubjeft  of  this  paper :  I  mean  that  Hypo- 
crifie, by  which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often 
impofes  on  himfelf ;  that  Hypocriiie,  which  conceals  his  own  heart  from 
him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he  really  is,  and 
either  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or  miilake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is 
this  fatal  hypocrifie  and  feif-deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  thofe 
words,  IF  ho  can  tinker fi  and  his  errors  ?  cleanfe  thou  me  from  fccret 
fault  i. 

If  the  open  Profefibrs  of  impiety  deferve  the  utmoft  application  and 
endeavours  of  moral  writers  to  recover  them  from  vice  and  folly,  how 
much  more  may  thofe  lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and  compafTion,  who  are 
walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while  they  fancy  themfclves  engaged  in  a 
courfe  of  virtue  I    I  fiiall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  lay  down  fome  rules 
for  the  difcovery  of  thofe  vices  that  lurk  in  the  fecret  corners  of  the 
foul,  and  to  fliew  my  Reader  thofe  methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at 
a  true  and  impartial  knowledge  of  himfelf     The  ufual  means  prefcribed 
for  this  purpofe,  are  to  examine  our  felves  by  the  rules  which  are  laid 
down  for  our  diredion  in  facred  writ,   and  to  compare  our  lives  with 
the  life  of  that  perfon  who  aded  up  to  the  perfedion  of  human  nature, 
and  is  the  fianding  example,  as  well  as  the  great  guide  and  infirudor, 
of  thofe  who  receive  his  dodrines.     Though  thefe  two  heads  cannot  be 
too  much  infilled  upon,  I  fliall  but  juft  mention  them,  fince  they  have 
been  handled  by  many  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propofe  the  following  methods  to  the  confideration 
of  fuch  as  would  find  out  their  fecret  faults,  and  make  a  true  eftimaie 
of  thcmfelvcs. 

In  the  firll:  place,  let  them  confider  well  what  are  the  charaders  which 
they  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our  friends  very  often  flatter  us,  as 
much  as  our  own  hearts.  They  either  do  not  fee  our  faults,  or  conceal 
them  from  us,  or  foften  them  by  their  reprefentations,  after  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of  An  adverfary, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  a  Ibidcr  fearch  into  us,  dilcovers  every  flaw  and 
imperfedion  in  our  tempers,  and  though  his  malice  may  fet  them  in  too 
llrong  a  light,  it  has  generally  fome  ground  for  what  it  advances.  A  friend 
exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  A  wife  man 
iliould  give  a  jult  attention  to  both  of  them,  fo  far  as  ihev  may  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  one,  and  diminution  of  the  other.  Tlutarch  has 
written  an  EUay  on  the  benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from  his  ene- 
VoL.  III.  O  o  o  mies, 
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mies,  and,  among  the  good  fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular, 
that  by  the  reproaches  which  it  calls  upon  us  we  fee  the  worll  fide  of 
our  felves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  feveral  blemifties  and  defefts  in  our 
lives  and  converfations,  which  we  Ihould  not  have  obferved,  without  the 
help  of  fuch  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewife  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  our  felves,  we  fliould 
confider  on  the  other  hand  how  far  we  may  deferve  the  praifes  and  ap- 
probations which  the  world  beftows  upon  us ;  whether  the  aftions  they 
celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and  worthy  motives,  and  how  far  we  are 
really  polTeffed  of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applaufe  amongfl  thofe  with 
whom  we  converfe.  Such  a  refleftion  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  if  we  con- 
fider how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  our  felves  by  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  and  to  facrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to  the 
judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  our  felves  in  a  point  of  fo 
much  importance,  we  fliould  not  lay  loo  great  a  llrefs  on  any  fuppofed 
virtues  we  poflefs  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature  :  and  fuch  we  may  elteem 
all  thofe  in  which  multitudes  of  men  difTent  from  us,  who  are  as  good 
and  wife  as  our  felves.  We  ihould  always  aft  with  great  cautioufnefs 
and  circumfpeftion,  in  points  where  it  is  not  impoffible  that  we  may  be 
deceived.  Intemperate  zeal,  biggotry  and  perfecution  for  any  party  or 
opinion,  how  praife-worthy  foever  they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our 
own  principles,  produce  infinite  calamities  among  mankind,  and  are  highly 
criminal  in  their  own  nature  ;  and  yet  how  many  perfons  eminent  for 
piety  fuffer  fuch  monftrous  and  abfurd  principles  of  aftion  to  take  root 
in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of  virtues  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  mufl  own 
I  never  yet  knew  any  party  fo  juft  and  reafonable,  that  a  man  could  fol- 
low it  in  its  height  and  violence,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  innocent. 

W^  fliould  likewife  be  very  appreheniive  of  thofe  aftions  which  pro- 
ceed from  natural  conftitution,  favourite  pallions,  particular  education, 
or  whatever  promotes  our  worldly  intereil  or  advantage.  In  thefe  and 
the  like  cafes,  a  man's  judgment  is  eafily  perverted,  and  a  wrong  biafs 
hung  upon  his  mind.  Thefe  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded 
avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  thoufand  errors  and  fecret  faults  find 
admiffion,  without  being  obferved  or  taken  notice  of  A  wife  man  will 
fufpeft  thofe  aftions  to  which  he  is  direfted  by  fomething  befides  Reafon, 
and  always  apprehend  fome  concealed  evil  in  every  rclolution  that  is  of 
a  diiputable  nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  his  particular  temper,  his 
age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  fiivours  his  pleafure  or  his  profit. 

There 
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There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us,  than  thus  diligently  to 
fift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all  thefe  dark  receiTes  of  the  mind,  if  we 
would  eftablifh  our  fouls  in  fuch  a  folid  and  fubltantial  virtue,  as  will  turn 
to  account  in  that  great  day,  when  it  muft  Hand  the  tell  of  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  juftice. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Eflay  with  obferving,  that  the  two  kinds  of  Hy- 
pocrifie  I  have  here  fpoken  of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the  world,  and 
that  of  impofing  on  our  felves,  are  touched  with  wonderful  beauty  in  the 
hundred  thirty  ninth  Pfalm.  The  folly  of  the  firft  kind  of  Hypocrifie  is 
there  fet  forth  by  refleftions  on  God's  Omnifcience  and  Omniprefence, 
which  are  celebrated  in  as  noble  ftrains  of  Poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met 
with,  either  facred  or  prophane.  The  other  kind  of  Hypocrifie,  where- 
by X  man  deceives  himfelf,  is  intimated  in  the  two  laft  verfes,  where  the 
Pfalmift  addrefTes  himfelf  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphati- 
cal  petition  ;  Try  me,  O  God,  and  feek  the  ground  of  my  heart :  prove 
we,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wicked- 
nefs  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlajling. 


N°  403.      7burfday^    June 


^t'i  mores  hom'mtim  multorum  v'ldit Hor. 


WHEN  I  confider  this  great  city  in  its  feveral  quarters  and  divi- 
fions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of  various  nations  diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other  by  their  refpedive  cufloms,  manners 
and  interells.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  fo  much  differ  from 
one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  in  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  con- 
verfation.  In  fliort,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  fames^,  notwithftanding  they 
live  under  the  fame  laws,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language,  are  a  diftind  peo- 
ple from  thofe  of  Cheap  fide,  who  are  likewife  removed  from  thofe  of  the 
Temple  on  the  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  Smithfeld  on  the  other,  by  feveral 
cUmates  and  degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  converfing  together. 

For  this  reafon,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the  anvil,  I  love  to  hear 
the  reflexions  that  arife  upon  it  in  the  feveral  diftrids  and  pariflies  of 

O  o  o  X  London 
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London  and  JVejlminfter^  and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a  whole  day  together, 
in  order  to  make  my  lelf  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious 
countrymen.  By  this  means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal  Politi- 
cians within  the  bills  of  mortality  ;  and  as  every  Coffee-houfe  has  fome 
particular  Statefman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  ftreet  where 
he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place  my  felf  near  him,  in  order  to  know 
his  judgment  on  the  prefent  poiture  of  affairs.  The  lail  progrefs  that  I 
made  with  this  intention,  was  about  three  months  ago,  when  we  had  a 
current  report  of  the  King  of  France's  death.  As  I  forefaw  this  would 
produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Euroj^c,  and  many  curious  fpeculations 
in  our  Britijh  Coffee-houfes,  I  was  very  delirous  to  learn  the  thoughts  of 
om-  moft  eminent  Politicians  on  that  occafion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as  poflible,  I  firft  of  all 
called  in  at  St.  James's^  where  I  found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buzz 
of  politics.  The  fpeculations  were  but  very  indifferent  towards  the  door, 
but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were 
fo  very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  Theorilts,  who  fat  in  the  inner  room, 
within  the  fleams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanijh 
Monarchy  difpofed  of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for,  in  lefs 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles'St  where  I  faw  a  board  of  French  Gentle- 
men fitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  Grand  Monarqiie.  Thofe  a- 
mong  them  who  had  efpoufed  the  Whigg  interef t,  very  poiitively  affirmed, 
that  he  departed  this  life  about  a  week  fince,  and  therefore  proceeded 
without  any  further  delay  to  the  releafe  of  their  friends  on  the  Gallies, 
and  to  their  own  re-eltablifhment;  but  finding  they  could  not  agree  among 
themfelves,  I  proceeded  on  my  intended  progrefs. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Mans.,  I  faw  an  alert e  young  fellow  that 
cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  juft  at  the  fame  time 
with  my  felf,  and  accofted  him  after  the  following  manner.  Well  Jacky 
the  old  prig  is  dead  at  laft.  Sharp's  the  word.  Now  or  never  boy.  Up 
to  the  walls  oi Tarts  direftly.  With  feveral  other  deep  reflexions  of  the 
lame  nature.  /: 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Politics  betvi^^een  Charing-crbjs 
and  Covent-Garden.  And  upon  my  going  into  JViWs,  I  found  their  clif- 
courfe  was  gone  off  from  the  death  of  the  Frr,u:h  King  to  that  of  Mon- 
fieur  Bo'deau,  Racine^  Corneille^  and  feveral  other  Poets,  whom  they  re» 
gretted  on  this  occaiion,  as  perfons  who  would  have  obliged  the  world 
with  very  noble  Elegies  on  the  death  of  fo  great  a  Prince,  and  fo  eminent 
a  Patron  of  learning.  At 
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At  a  Coffee-houfe  near  the  Tem^/e,  I  found  a  couple  of  young  Gentle- 
men engaged  very  fmartly  in  a  difpute  on  the  fucceflion  to  the  Spanijh 
Monarchy.  One  of  them  feemed  to  have  been  retained  as  Advocate  for 
the  Duke  oi  Anjoti.,  the  other  for  his  Imperial  Majefty.  They  were  both 
for  regulating  the  title  to  that  Kingdom  by  the  llatute  laws  of  England  \ 
but  finding  them  going  out  of  my  depth  I  palled  forward  to  *P«2«A  Church- 
yard, where  1  liltned  with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who  gave 
the  company  an  account  of  the  deplorable  flate  of  France  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  deceafed  King. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fi/h-Jlreet^  where  the  chief  Poli- 
tician of  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news,  (after  having  taken  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  ruminated  for  fome  time)  If,  fays  he,  the  King  of  France 
is  certainly  dead,  we  fliall  have  plenty  of  Mackerell  this  feafon  ;  our  Fi- 
Ihery  will  not  be  difturbed  by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  thefe  tew  years 
pafl.  He  afterwards  confidered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man  \\  ould 
affed  our  Pilchards,  and  by  feveral  other  remarks  infuicd  a  general  joy 
into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  By-coffee-houfe  that  flood  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  Nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with 
a  Laceman  who  was  the  great  fupport  of  a  neighbouring  conventicle. 
The  matter  in  debate  was,  v\hether  the  lafc  FreitchYJing  was  moll  like 
Augujlus  Cd!fat\  or  Nero.  The  controverfie  was  carried  on  with  great, 
heat  on  both  fides,  and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  frequently 
during  the  courfe  of  their  debate,  I  was  under  fome  apprehenfion  that 
they  would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the  barr, 
and.  made  the  bell  of  my  way  to  Cheap/ide. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  figns  for  fome  time  before  I  found  one  to  my 
purpofe.  The  firll  objed  I  met  in  the  cotlee-room  was  a  perfon  who 
expreficd  a  great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French  King ;  but  upon  his 
explaining  himfelf,  I  found  his  forrow  did  :v'f^  arife  from  the  lofs  of  the 
Monarch,  but  for  his  Iiavingfold  out  of  t!;e  Bink  about  three  days  before 
he  heard  the  news  of  it:  upon  vvhich  a  Habcrdafhcr,  who  was  the  Oracle 
of  the  cotice-houie,  and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  fe- 
veral to  vvitnefs  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  before, 
that  the  French  King  was  certainly  .-^ead  ;  to  v\  hich  he  added,  that  confi- 
dering  the  late  advices  we  had  received  from  France.,  it  was  impollible 
that  it  could  be  otherwife.  As  he  was  laying  thefe  together,  and  dilat- 
ing to  his  hearers  with  great  authority,  there  came  in  a  Gentleman  from 
Garra-x^aySf  who  told  us  that  there  were  feveral  Letters  from  France 
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juft  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  King  was  in  good  health,  and  was 
cone  out  a  hunting  the  very  morning  the  Pod  came  away :  upon  which 
the  haberdafher  Hole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him, 
and  retired  to  his  lliop  with  great  confufion.  This  intelligence  put  a 
ilop  to  my  travels,  which  I  had  profecuted  with  much  latisfaftion  ;  not 
being  a  little  pleafed  to  hear  fo  many  different  opinions  upon  fo  great  an 
event,  and  to  oblerve  how  naturally  upon  fuch  a  piece  of  news  every 
one  is  apt  to  confider  it  with  a  regard  to  his  OA^^n  particular  interefl  and 
advantage. 


N°  405.         Saturday-i  June  14. 


IAm  very  forry  to  find,  by  the  Opera-bills  for  this  day,  that  we  are 
likely  to  lofe  the  greateft  performer  in  dramatic  mufic  that  is  now 
hving,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  flage.  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint my  Reader,  that  I  am  fpeaking  of  Signior  Nicolini.  The  town  is 
highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artift,  for  having  fliewn  us  the  Italian 
mulic  in  its  perfeftion,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation  he  lately 
gave  to  an  Opera  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the  compofer  endeavour- 
ed to  do  juftice  to  the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  ex- 
ample,- which  has  been  fet  him  by  the  greateft  foreign  mafters  in  that  art. 
I  could  heartily  wifli  there  was  the  fame  application  and  endeavours  to 
cultivate  and  improve  our  Church-mufic,  as  have  been  lately  beftowed 
on  that  of  the  ftage.  Our  Compofers  have  one  very  great  incitement  to 
it :  they  are  fure  to  meet  with  excellent  words,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
wonderful  variety  of  them.  There  is  no  paffion  that  is  not  finely  ex- 
preffed  in  thofe  parts  of  the  infpired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine 
Songs  and  Anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldnefs  and  indifference  in  the  phrafes  of  our  Eu- 
roj>ean  languages,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of 
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fpeech ;  and  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  Idioms  run  into 
the  Englifl)  tongue  with  a  particular  grace  and  beauty.  Our  language  has 
received  innumerable  elegancies  and  improvements,  from  that  infulion  of 
Hebraifms,  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  pailages  in  holy 
"Writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy  to  our  expreilions,  warm  and  ani- 
mate our  language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intenfe 
phrafes,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue.  There  is 
fomething  fo  pathetick  in  this  kind  of  dirtion,  that  it  often  fets  the  mind 
in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within  us.  How  cold  and  dead 
does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  compofed  in  the  mofl  eJegant  and  polite 
forms  of  fpeech,  which  are  natural  to  our  tongue,  when  it  is  not  height- 
ned  by  that  folemnity  of  phrafe,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  facred 
writings.  It  has  been  faid  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  Gods  were 
to  talk  with  men,  they  would  certainly  fpeak  in  Tlato\  flile ;  but  I  think 
we  may  fay,  with  julfice,  that  when  mortals  converfe  with  their  Creator, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  ib  proper  a  llile  as  in  that  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  divine  writings,  and  examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  man- 
ners of  fpeech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the  Englifl?  language;  after  hav- 
ing perufed  the  book  of  Pfalms,  let  him  read  a  literal  tranllation  of  Ho- 
race or  Tindar.  He  will  find  in  thefe  two  lall  fuch  an  abfurdity  and 
confufion  of  ilile  with  fuch  a  comparative  poverty  of  Imagination,  as  will 
make  him  very  fenfible  of  what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  fuch  a  treafury  of  words,  fo  beautiful  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  proper  for  the  airs  of  Mufick,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that 
perfons  of  dillinftion  fliould  give  fo  little  attention  and  encouragement 
to  that  kind  of  Mufick,  which  would  have  its  foundation  in  Reafon,  and 
which  would  improve  our  virtue  in  proportion  as  it  raifed  our  delight. 
Thepadions  that  are  excited  by  ordinary  compofitions,  generally  flow 
from  fuch  filly  and  abfurd  occafions,  that  a  man  is  aOiamed  to  refled  up- 
on them  ferioufly :  but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  forrow,  the  indignation 
that  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  Hymns  and  Anthems,  make  the  heart 
better,  and  proceed  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  altogether  reafonable  and 
praife-worthy.  Pleafurc  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  greater  our 
fatisfaftion  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Mufick  among  thofe  who  were  ftiled  the  chofen  people,  was  a  religi- 
ous art.  The  fongs  of  Siou,  which  we  have  reafon  to  believe  were  in 
high  repute  among  the  Courts  of  the  eaftern  Monarchs,  were  nothing 
elfe  but  Pfalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or  celebrated  thefupreme 
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Being.  The  grcatefl:  Conqueror  in  this  holy  nation,  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  Grecian  Lyricks,  did  not  only  compofe  the  words  of  his  di- 
vine Odes,  but  generally  let  them  to  muilck  himfelf:  after  which,  his 
works,  though  they  were  confecrated  to  the  Tabernacle,  became  the  na- 
tional entertainment,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  his  people. 

The  firll  original  of  the  Drama  was  a  religious  worihip  confiding  only 
of  a  Chorus,  which  was  nothing  elfe  but  an  hymn  to  a  Deity.  As  lux- 
ury and  voluptuoufnefs  prevailed  over  innocence  and  religion,  this  form 
of  worihip  degenerated  into  Tragedies;  in  which  however  the  Chorusfo 
far  remembered  its  firft  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing  that  was  vicious, 
and  recommend  every  thing  that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  Heaven 
for  the  innocent,  and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hcfiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art  Ihould  be  applied,  when 
they  reprefent  the  Mufes  as  furrounding  Jtij>tter,  and  warbling  their 
Hymns  about  his  throne.  I  might  fhew,  from  innumerable  paflages  in 
ancient  vi'riters,  not  only  that  vocal  and  inltrumental  Mufick  were  made 
ufe  of  in  their  religious  worfhip,  but  that  their  molt  favourite  diverfions 
were  filled  with  fongs  and  hymns  to  their  refpedive  Deities.  Had  we 
frequent  entertainments  of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a  little 
purifie  and  exalt  our  paflions,  give  our  thoughts  a  proper  turn,  and  che- 
rifli  thofe  divine  impulfes  in  the  foul,  which  every  one  feels  that  has  not 
flifled  them  by  fenfual  and  immoderate  pleafures. 

Mufic,  when  thus  applied,  raifes  noble  hints  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
and  fills  it  with  great  conceptions.  It  Itrengthens  devotion,  and  advances 
praife  into  rapture.  It  lengthens  out  every  aft  of  worfliip,  and  produces 
more  lading  and  permanent  impreffions  in  the  mind,  than  thofe  which 
accompany  any  tranfient  form  of  words  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  religious  worfliip. 


T'uejday'i 
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abefi  factindh  gratia  diBts.  Ov. 


MOST  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  charafter  of  the  Eng- 
Itjh  nation,  whatever  vices  they  afcribe  to  it,  allow   in  general, 
that  the  people  are  naturally  modeft.    It  proceeds  perhaps  from 
this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  Orators  are  obferved  to  make  ufe  of  lefs 
gerture  or  adion  than  thofe  of  other  countries.     Our   Preachers  fland 
llock-llill  in  the  Pulpit,  and  will  not  fo  much  as  move  a  finger  to  fet  off 
the  bell  Sermons  in  the  world.     We  meet  with  the  fame  fpeaking  fta- 
tues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all  publick  places  of  debate.    Our  words  flow 
from  us  in  a  fmooth   continued  Itrcam,  without  thofe  trainings  of  the 
voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and  majeily  of  the  hand,  which  are  fo  much 
celebrated  in  the  Orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.     We  can  talk  of  life  and 
death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  difcourfe  which  turns  up- 
on every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.     Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  fi- 
ned tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  Itir  a  limb  about  us.  I  have  heard 
it  obferved  more  than  once  by  thofe  who  have  feen  Italyy  that   an  un- 
travelled  Engitjhman  cannot  relifh  all  the  beauties  of  Italian  pidures,  be- 
caufe  the  poltures  which  are  exprefTed  in  them  are  often  fuch  as  are  pe- 
culiar to  that  country.     One  who  has  not  feen  an  Italian  in  the  Pulpit, 
will  not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  geflure  in  Raphael's  pifture  of 
St.  Taul  preaching  at  Athens^  where  the  Apollle  is  reprefcnted  as  lift- 
ing up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring  out  the  thunder  of  his  Rhctorick  a- 
midlt  an  audience  of  pagan  Philofophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  geftures  and  vehement  exertions  of  the  voice 
cannot  be  too  much  iludied  by  a  publick  Orator.  Thcv  are  a  kind  of 
Comment  to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he  fays,  with 
weak  hearers,  better  than  the  firongelt  argument  he  can  make  ufe 
of.  They  keep  the  audience  awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  de- 
livered to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fhcw  tlie  fpeaker  is 
in    earnell,   and  affeded   himfelf  with  what  he  fo  paffionatcly  recom- 
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mends  to  others.  Violent  gefture  and  vociferation  naturally  fliake  the 
hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror.  No- 
thing is  more  frequent  than  to  fee  women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  fight 
of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing; 
as  in  England  we  very  frequently  fee  people  lulled  aileep  with  folid  and 
elaborate  difcourfes  of  piety,  vi'ho  would  be  warmed  and  tranfported  out 
of  themfelves  by  the  bellowings  and  diftortions  of  Enthufiafm. 

If  nonfenfe,  when  accompanied  with  fuch  an  emotion  of  voice  and  bo- 
dy, has  fuch  an  influence  on  mens  minds,  what  might  we  not  expeft  from 
many  of  thofe  admirable  difcourfes  which  are  printed  in  our  tongue,  were 
they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fervour,  and  with  the  moil  agreeable 
graces  of  voice  and  geflure  ? 

We  are  told,  that  the  great  Latin  Orator  very  much  impaired  his  health 
by  this  latertim  contention  this  vehemence  of  aftion,  with  which  he  ufed 
to  deliver  himfelf.  The  Greek  Orator  was  likewife  fo  very  famous  for 
this  particular  in  Rhetorick,  that  one  of  his  antagonifts,  whom  he  had 
banifhed  from  Athens^  reading  over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his 
banilhment,  and  feeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking 
them,  if  they  were  fo  much  affefted  by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much 
more  they  would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  actually  throw- 
ing out  fuch  a  ftorm  of  eloquence  ? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparifon  of  thefe  two  great  men, 
does  an  Orator  often  make  at  the  Britijh  bar,  holding  up  his  head  with 
the  moft  infipid  ferenity,  and  ftroaking  the  fides  of  a  long  wig  that  reach- 
es down  to  his  middle?  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  the  geflures  of  an  Englijh  {^pezk^r  ;  you  fee  fome  of  them 
running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thruft  them, 
and  others  looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  no- 
thing written  in  it ;  yow  may  fee  many  a  fmart  rhetorician  turning  his 
hat  in -his  hands,  moulding  it  into  feveral  different  cocks,  examining  fome- 
times  the  lining  of  it,  and  fometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  harangue.     A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapning  a  beaver, 
when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  Britijh  nation.     I  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  ufed  to  frequent  fVeJlmittfier-hall, 
there  was  a  Counfellor  who  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack-thread 
in  his  hand,  which  he  ufed  to  twift  about  a  thumb,  or  a  finger,  all  the 
while  he  was  fpeaking :  the  wags  of  thofe  days  ufed  to  call  it  the  thread 
of  his  difcourfe,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word  without  it.     One  of 
his  ClientSj  who  was  more  merry  than  wife,  ftole  it  from  him  one  day 
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in  the  midft  of  his  pleading,  but  he  had  better  have  let  it  alone,  for  he 
loft  his  caufe  by  his  jeft. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  my  felf  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and  there- 
fore may  be  thought  a  very  improper  perfon  to  give  rules  for  oratory; 
but  I  believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  we  ought  either 
to  lay  afide  all  kinds  of  gelture,  (which  feems  to  be  very  fuitable  to  the 
genius  of  our  nation)  or  at  leaft  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  only  as  are  graceful 
and  expreflive. 


N°409.      Thurfday^  June  19, 


■Mufao  cont'mgere  ctm&a  lepore,  Lucr. 


GR^TI AN  very  often  recommends  the  fine  tafie,  as  the  utmoft 
perfeftion  of  an  accompliflied  man.     As  this  word  arifes  very  of- 
ten in  converfation,  I  ihall  endeavour  to  give  fome  account  of  it, 
and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  arepoflelled  of  it, 
and  iiovv  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taftc  of  writing,  which  is  fo  much  talk- 
ed of  among  the  polite  world. 

Moft  Languages  make  ufe  of  this  metaphor,  to  exprefs  that  faculty  of 
the  mind,  which  diftinguiflies  all  the  molt  concealed  faults  and  niceft 
perfections  in  writing.  We  may  be  fure  this  metaphor  would  not  have 
been  fo  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very  great  conformity 
between  that  mental  tafte,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  paper,  and  that  fen- 
fitive  tafte  which  gives  us  a  relifli  of  every  different  flavour  that  affeds 
the  palate.  Accordingly  we  find,  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refine- 
ment in  the  intelleftual  faculty,  as  in  the  fenfe,  which  is  marked  out  by 
this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  perfon  who  poflefled  the  one  in  fo  great  a  perfeftion,  that  af- 
ter having  tailed  ten  different  kinds  of  tea,  he  would  diftinguifh,  with- 
out feeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  fort  which  was  offered  him ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  any  two  forts  of  them  that  were  mixt  together  in 
an  equal  proportion  ;  nay,  he  has  carried  the  experiment  fo  far,  as  upon 
tafting  the  compofition  of  three  different  forts,  to  name  the  parcels  from 
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whence  the  three  feveral  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  tafle 
in  writing  will  diicern,  after  the  fame  manner,  not  only  the  general  beau- 
ties and  imperfeftions  of  an  Author,  but  difcover  the  feveral  ways  of 
thinking  and  expreffing  himfelf,  which  diverfify  him  from  all  other  Au- 
thors, with  the  feveral  foreign  infufions  of  thought  and  language,  and  the 
particular  Authors  from  whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally  meant  by  a  fine  tafle 
in  writing,  and  fhewn  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  ufed  on 
this  occafion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  that  faculty  ofthefouk  'which 
difcerns  the  beauties  of  an  Author  with  pleafurcy  and  the  imperfe^ions 
with  diflike.  If  a  man  would  know  whether  he  is  pofTeiTed  of  this  fa- 
culty, I  would  have  him  read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity, 
which  have  flood  the  tefl  of  fo  many  different  ages  and  countries ;  or 
thofe  works  among  the  moderns,  which  have  the  fanftion  of  the  politer 
part  of  our  contemporaries.  If  upon  the  perufal  of  fuch  writings  he  does 
not  find  himfelf  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if,  upon  read- 
ing the  admired  pafTages  in  fuch  Authors,  he  finds  a  coldnefs  and  indiffe- 
rence in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  ufual  among 
taflelefs  Readers)  that  the  Author  wants  thofe  perfe6lions  which  have 
been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himfelf  wants  the  faculty  of  difcover- 
ing  them. 

He  fhould,  in  the  fccond  place,  be  very  careful  to  obferve,  whether  he 
tafles  the  diflinguifliing  perfeftions,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them 
fo,  the  fpecific  qualities  of  the  Author  whom  he  perufes ;  whether  he  \s 
particularly  pleafed  with  Livy  for  his  manner  of  telling  a  flory,  M'ith  Sal- 
luft  for  his  entering  into  thofe  internal  principles  of  Aftion  which  arife 
from  the  charadei*s  and  manners  of  the  perfons  he  defcribes,  or  with  Ta- 
citus for  his  difplaying  thofe  outward  motives  of  fafety  and  interefl,  which 
give  birth  to  the  whole  feries  of  tranfaftions  which  he  relates. 

He  -may  likewife  confider,  how  differently  he  is  aflefled  by  the  fame 
thought,  which  prefents  it  felf  in  a  great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when 
he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  perfon  of  an  ordinary  Genius.  For  there  is 
as  much  difference  in  apprehending  a  thought  cloathed  in  Cicero's  lan- 
guage, and  that  of  a  common  Author,  as  in  feeing  an  objeft  by  the  light 
of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  very  dif^cult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquirement  of  fuch  a 
tafle  as  that  I  am  here  fpeaking  of.  The  faculty  mufl  in  fome  degree  be 
born  with  us,  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  other  qua- 
lities in  perfeftion,  are  wholly  void  of  this.     One  of  the  moft  eminent 
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Mathematicians  of  the  Age  has  aflured  me,  that  the  greateil  pleafure  he 
took  in  reading  Virgil,  was  in  examining  .£jieas  his  voyage  by  the  map; 
as  I  queftion  not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of  hiilory,  would  be  de- 
lighted with  little  more  in  that  divine  Author,  than  in  the  bare  matters 
of  fart. 

But  notwithftanding  this  faculty  mull  in  fome  meafure  be  born  with 
us,  there  are  feveral  methods  for  cultivating  and  improving  it,  and  with- 
out which  it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of  little  ufe  to  the  perfon  that 
poifefles  it.  The  moft  natural  method  for  this  purpoie  is,to  be  converfant 
among  the  writings  of  the  moil  polite  Authors.  A  man  who  has  any  re- 
lilh  for  fine  writing,  either  difcovers  new  beauties,  or  receives  llronger 
impreflions  from  the  maflerly  flroaks  of  a  great  Author  every  time  he 
perufes  him  :  Befides  that  he  naturally  wears  himfelf  into  the  fame  man- 
ner of  fpeaking  and  thinking. 

Converfation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  another  method  of  impro- 
ving our  natural  taile.  It  is  impollible  for  a  man  of  the  greatell  parts  to 
Gonfider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  of  lights. 
Every  man,  befides  thofe  general  obfervations  which  are  to  be  made  up- 
on an  Author,  forms  feveral  relledions  that  arc  peculiar  to  his  own  man- 
ner of  thinking;  fo  that  converfation  will  naturally  furnilh  us  with  hints 
which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  mens  parts  and 
reiledions  as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  bell  reafon  I  can  give  for  the 
obfervation  which  feveral  have  made,  that  men  of  great  genius  in  the 
fame  way  of  writing  feldom  rife  up  fingly,  but  at  certain  periods  of  time 
appear  together,  and  in  a  body;  as  they  did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  oi  Au- 
gHjltis,  and  in  Greece  about  the  Age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that 
Corucil/e,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boilean.^  la  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  Boffu,  or  the 
T>aciers,  would  have  written  fo  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not 
been  friends  and  contemporaries. 

It  is  likewife  neccflary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himfelf  a  linifhed 
talle  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  verfed  in  the  works  of  the  bell  Critics 
both  ancient  and  modern.  I  muft  confefs  that  I  could  wilh  there  were 
Authors  of  this  kind,  w  ho,  belide  the  mechanical  rules  which  a  man  of 
very  iittle  t-.ille  may  difcourfe  upon,  would  enter  into  the  very  fpirit  and 
foul  of  tine  writing,  and  Ihew  us  the  feveral  fources  of  that  pleafure 
which  rifes  in  the  mind  upon  the  perufal  of  a  noble  work.  Thus  al- 
though in  poetry  it  be  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  unities  of  time,  place 
and  adion,  with  other  points  of  the  fame  nature,  Ihould  be  thoroughly 
explained  and  underflood  ;  there  is  dill  fomething  more  cllential  to  the 
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art,  fomething  that  elevates  and  afloniflies  the  fancy,  and  gives  a  greatnefs 
of  mind  to  the  Reader,  which  itw  of  the  Critics  beiides  Longinus  have 
confidered. 

Our  general  tafte  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns  of  wit,  and  forced 
conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of  influence,  either  for  the  bettering  or 
enlarging  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  carefully  a- 
voided  by  the  greatcft  writers,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
I  have  endeavoured  in  feveral  of  my  Speculations  to  banifli  this  Gothic 
talte,  which  has  taken  pofleilion  among  us.  I  entertained  the  town,  for 
a  week  together,  with  an  E-flay  upon  Wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  de- 
teft  feveral  of  thofe  falfe  kinds  which  have  been  admired  in  the  different 
Ages  of  the  world  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fliew  wherein  the  nature  of 
true  wit  confifts.  I  afterwards  gave  an  inftance  of  the  great  force  which 
lyes  in  a  natural  fimpHcity  of  thought  to  afFeft  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
from  fuch  vulgar  pieces  as  have  httle  elfe  befides  this  fmgle  qualification  to 
recommend  them.  I  have  hkewife  examined  the  works  of  the  greateft 
Poet  which  our  nation  or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  and  particu- 
larized mofl  of  thofe  rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to 
that  divine  work.  I  fhall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  Eflay  on  the  fie  a- 
fiires  of  the  Imagination^  which,  though  it  fliall  confider  that  fubjeft  at 
large,  will  perhaps  fuggeft  to  the  Reader  what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty 
to  many  paflages  of  the  fineft  writers  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  As  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  re- 
ceived with  candour. 


N°  411.      Saturday^  June  1 1 . 


Auia  Pier'tdum  peragro  loca,  mdlttis  ante 

Trtta  folo  ;  juvat  integros  accedere  fonteis  ; 

Atque  haur'tre  : Lucr. 


UR  Sight  is  the  mofl  perfed  and  mofl  delightful  of  all  our  fenfes. 
It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largefl  variety  of  ideas,  converfes  with 
its  objeds  at  the  greatefl  diftance,  and  continues  the  longefl  in 
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a(5}ion  without  being  tired  or  fatiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The 
fenfe  of  Feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  notion  of  extenlion,  Hiape,  and  all 
other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  very  much  ilreightned  and  confined  in  its  operations,  to  the  number» 
bulk,  and  dillance  of  its  particular  objefts.  Our  Sight  fccms  defigned  to 
fupply  all  thefe  defeats,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  more  delicate  and 
diftiilive  kind  of  touch,  that  fpreads  it  felf  over  an  infinite  multitude  of 
bodies,  comprehends  the  largeit  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  fome 
of  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

It  is  this  fenfe  which  furnifhes  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas ;  fo  that 
by  the  plcafures  of  the  Imagination  or  Fancy  (which  I  fliall  ufe  promifcu- 
oufly)  I  here  mean  fuch  as  arife  from  vifible  objcds,  either  when  we 
have  them  aftually  in  our  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  Paintings,  Statues,  Defcriptions,  or  any  the  like  occafion.  We 
cannot  indeed  have  a  llngle  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  firft 
entrance  through  the  fight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering 
and  compounding  thofe  images,  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all 
the  varieties  of  picture  and  vifion  that  are  mofl  agreeable  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  for  by  this  faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining 
himfelf  with  fcenes  and  landskips  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  Engl'tjh  language  which  are  employed  in  a 
more  loofe  and  uncircumfcribed  fenfe  than  thofe  of  the  Fancy  and  the 
Imagination.  I  therefore  thought  it  nccefTary  to  fix  and  determine  the 
notion  of  thefe  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  ufe  of  them  m  the  thread 
of  my  following  Speculations,  that  the  Reader  may  conceive  rightly  what 
is  the  fubjeft  which  I  proceed  upon,  I  mufl  therefore  defire  him  to  re- 
member, that  by  the  plcafures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  fuch  plea- 
fures  as  arife  originally  from  fight,  and  that  I  divide  thefe  pleafures  into 
two  kinds:  my  defign  being  firll  of  all  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  primary  plea- 
fures of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  fuch  objefts  as 
are  before  our  eyes ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  fpeak  of  thofe  fecondary 
pleafures  of  the  imagination  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  vifible  objects, 
when  the  objefts  are  not  aftually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into 
our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable  vifions  of  things  that  are  either 
abfent  or  fiftitious. 

The  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not 
fo  grofs  as  thofe  of  fenfe,  nor  fo  refined  as  thofe  of  the  underflanding^ 
The  lafl:  are,  indeed,  more  preferable,  becaufe  they  are  founded  on  fome 
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rew  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  yet  it  mull  be 
confell,  that  thofe  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  tranfporting  as 
the  other.  A  beautiful  profpecl  delights  the  foul,  as  much  as  a  demon- 
Itraiion;  and  a  Defcription  in  Home}-  has  charmed  more  Readers  than  a 
Chapter  in  yhijlotlc.  Befidcs,  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  have  this 
advantage,  above  thofe  of  the  underllanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious, 
and  more  caiic  to  be  acquired.  Is  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  fcene 
enters.  The  colours  paint  themfelves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  at- 
tention of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.  We  are  flruck, 
we  know  not  how,  with  the  fymmetry  of  any  thing  we  fee,  and  imme- 
diately aflent  to  the  beauty  of  an  objcd,  without  enquiring  into  the  par- 
ticular caufes  and  occafions  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleafures,  that  the 
vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He  can  converfe  with  a  pidure,  and 
find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  ftatue.  He  meets  with  a  fecret  re- 
freflimcnt  in  a  defcription,  and  often  feels  a  greater  fatisfadion  in  the 
profped  of  fields  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in  the  pofi^effion.  It 
gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  fees,  and  makes 
the  mofi;  rude  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  adminifler  to  his  pleafures :  So 
that  he  looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were  in  another  light,  and  difcovers 
in  it  a  multitude  of  charms,  that  conceal  themfelves  from  the  generality 
of  mankind. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  iew  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and  in- 
nocent, or  have  a  relifli  of  any  pleafures  that  are  not  criminal ;  every  di- 
verfion  they  take  is  at  the  expence  of  fome  one  virtue  or  another,  and 
their  very  firft  ftep  out  of  bufmefs  is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  Ihould 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  fphere  of  his  innocent  pleafures  as 
wide  as  poflible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with  fafety,  and  find  in 
them  fuch  a  fatisfadion  as  a  wife  man  would  not  blulh  to  take.  Of  this 
nature  are  thofe  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  fuch  a  bent  of 
thought  as  is  necelfary  to  our  more  ferious  employments,  nor,  at  the 
fame  time,  fuflfer  the  mind  to  fink  into  that  negligence  and  remifihefs, 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  fenfual  delights,  but,  like  a  gentle 
exercife  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  floth  and  idlenefs,  without 
putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  -the  pleafures  of  the  fancy  are  more  con- 
ducive to  health,  than  thofe  of  the  underfianding,  which  are  worked 
out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the 
brain.     Delightful  fcenes,  W'hether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have 
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a  kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  ferve 
to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  difperfe  grief  and 
melancholy,  and  to  fet  the  animal  fpirits  in  pleafmg  and  agreeable  motions. 
For  this  reafon  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Eflay  upon  Health,  has  not 
thought  it  improper  to  prefcribe  to  his  Reader  a  poem  or  a  profpcd, 
where  he  particularly  diiFuades  him  from  knotty  and  fubtile  difquifitions, 
and  advifes  him  to  purfue  fLtidics,  that  fill  the  mind  with  fplendid  and 
illuftrious  objeds,  as  hiilories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  \v.iy  of  introduction,  fettled  the  notion  of 
thofe  pleafures  of  the  imagination  which  are  the  fubjedt  of  my  prefent 
undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  feveral  conliderations,  to  recommend 
to  my  Reader  the  purfuit  of  thofe  pleafures.  I  fliall,  in  my  next  paper, 
examine  the  feveral  fources  from  whence  thefe  pleafures  arc  derived. 


N°4i2.       Monday-,  June  23. 


Div'tfum  fic  breve  fiet  opus.  Mart. 


I  Shall  firfl  confider  thofe  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  which  arife  from 
the  aftual  view  and  furvey  of  outward  objefts :  and  thefe,  I  think,  all 
proceed  from  the  fight  of  what  is  Greaty  Uncommon  or  Beautiful. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  fomething  fo  terrible  or  offenfive,  that  the  hor- 
rour  or  loathfomnefs  of  an  objed  may  over- bear  the  pleafure  which  re- 
fults  from  its  Greatnefs,  Novelty,  or  Beauty ;  but  Hill  there  will  be  fuch 
a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  difgufl  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  thefe  three 
qualifications  are  moll  confpicuous  and  prevailing. 

By  Greatnefs,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  fingle  objecft,  but 
the  largenefs  of  a  whole  view,  confidered  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are 
the  profpcfts  of  an  open  champian  country,  a  vail  un jultivated  defart,  of 
huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanfe 
of  waters,  where  we  are  not  Hruck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the 
fight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of 
thefe  flupendous  works  of  nature.  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled 
with  an  objeft,  or  to  grafp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity. 

Vol.  III.  Qqq  We 
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We  are  flung  into  a  pleafing  aftoniflimetit  at  fuch  unbounded  views,  and 
feel  a  delightful  llillnefs  and  amazement  in  the  Soul  at  the  apprehenfion 
of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  like 
a  reilraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  it  felf  under  a  fort  of  confine- 
ment, when  the  fight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compafs,  and  fhortned  on 
every  fide  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  fpacious  Horizon  is  an  image  of  Liberty,  where  the  eye  has 
room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immenfity  of  its  views, 
and  to  lofe  it  fclf  amidll:  the  variety  of  objefts  that  offer  themfelves  to 
its  ohfervation.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  profpeds  are  as  pleafing  to 
the  fanc)',  as  the  fpeculations  of  Eternity  or  Infinitude  are  to  the  under- 
Handing.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonnefs  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  ftars  and  me- 
teors, or  a  fpacious  landskip  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  mea- 
dows, the  pleafure  ftill  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arifes  from  more  than  a  fin- 
gle  principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  «^ic/  or  uncommon  raifes  a  pleafure  in  the  Imagina- 
tion, becaufe  it  fills  the  Soul  with  an  agreeable  furprize,  gratifies  its  cu- 
riofity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  pofiTeft.  We  are 
indeed  fo  often  converfant  with  one  fet  of  objefts,  and  tired  out  with  fo 
many  repeated  fhows  of  the  fame  things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncom- 
mon contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for 
a  while,  with  the  flrangenefs  of  its  appearance :  it  ferves  us  for  a  kind  of 
refrelhment,  and  takes  off  from  that  fatiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  ufual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It  is  this  that  bellows  charms  on 
a  monlter,  and  makes  even  the  imperfeftions  of  nature  pleafe  us.  It  is 
this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is  every  inftant  called  off 
to  fomething  new,  and  the  attention  not  fuffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and 
walte  it  felf  on  any  particular  objeft.  It  is  this,  likewife,  that  improves 
what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  enter- 
tainment. Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  feafon  of  the  year 
pleafant  to  look  upon,  but  never  fo  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  fpring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  frefh,  with  their  firft  glofs  upon  them,  and 
not  yet  too  much  accuflomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For  this  reafon 
there  is  nothing  tiiat  more  enlivens  a  profpeft  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls 
of  water,  where  the  fcene  is  perpetually  fhifting,  and  entertaining  the 
fight  every  moment  with  fomething  that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired 
with  looking  upon  hills  and  vallies,  where  every  thing  continues  fixt  and 
fsttled  in  the  fame  place  and  pofture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agita- 
ted 
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ted  and  relieved  at  the  fight  of  fuch  objefts  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and 
Aiding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  direftly  to  the  Sou!  than 
Beauty^  which  immediately  diffufes  a  fecret  fatisfadion  and  complacency 
through  the  Imagination,  and  gives  a  finifliing  to  any  thing  that  is  great 
or  uncommon.    The  very  firll  difcovery  of  it  llrikes  the  mind  with  an 
inward  joy,  and  fpreads  a  chearfulnefs  and  delight  through  all  its  facultie?." 
There  is  not  perhaps  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of 
matter  than  another,  becaufe  we  might  have  been  fo  made,  that  whatfo- 
ever  now  appears  loathfom  to  us,  might  have  Hiewn  it  felf  agreeable;  but 
we  find  by  experience,  that  there  are  feveral  modifications  of  matter, 
which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  confideration,  pronounces  at  firll 
fight  beautiful  or  deformed.    Thus  we  fee  that  every  different  fpecies  of 
fenfible  creatures  has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them 
is  moft  affefted  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.    This  is  no  where 
more  remarkable  than  in  birds  of  the  fame  fhape  and  proportion,  where 
we  often  fee  the  male  determined  in  his  courtrtiip  by  the  fingle  grain  or 
tinfture  of  a  feather,  and  never  difcovcring  any  charms  but  in  the  colour 
of  its  fpceies. 

Scit  tbalamo  fervare  Jidem,  fanftafqiie  veretur 
Connubii  leges ^  non  ilium  in  ^eBore  candor 
Sollicitat  niveus ;  neque  pravum  accendit  amorem 
Sflendida  lanugo^  vel  honejfa  in  vertice  crijia^ 
'PtirpHrcufue  nitor  pennarum ;  afl  agmina  late 
Faminea  explorat  cautus,  macuUfque  requirit 
Cognatasy  faribufqiie  inter  lit  a  corpora  guttis : 
Ni  facerety  piEiis  Jylvam  circum  iindique  monflris 
Coiifufam  a/piceres  vitlgb,  partufqiie  biformesy 
Et  genus  ambigutany  et  Veneris  monumenta  ncfanda. 

Hinc  merula  in  nigro  fe  obleBat  nigra  marito^ 
Hinc  fociiim  lafciva  petit  Thilomela  canorum, 
j^gnofcitque  pares  fonitusy  bine  noflua  tetram 
Canitiem  alaruvty  et  glaucos  miratur  ocellos. 
Ncmpc  fibi  fevipcr  conjiat^  crefcitque  quotannis 
Lucida  progenies,  cajios  confejfa  parent es ; 
*Dum  virides  inter  fait  us  Incofquc  fonores 
Vere  novo  exultaty  plnmafquc  decora  Juventus 
Exp  lie  at  ad  folem,  patriifque  color  ibns  ardet. 

Qqq  2.  There 
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There  is  a  fecond  kind  of  Beauty  that  we  find  in  the  feveral  produfts 
of  Art  and  Nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that 
warmth  and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  fpecies, 
but  is  apt  however  to  raife  in  us  a  fecret  dehght,  and  a  kind  of  fondnefs 
for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  difcover  it.  This  confifts  either 
in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of 
parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  difpofition  of  bodies,  or  in  a  juil  mixture 
and  concurrence  of  all  together.  Among  thefe  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye 
takes  moll  delight  in  colours.  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glori- 
ous or  pleafing  Ihow  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  Heavens  at  the 
rifmg  and  fetting  of  the  Sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  thofe  diffe- 
rent llains  of  light  that  fliew  themfelves  in  clouds  of  a  different  fituation. 
For  this  reafon  we  find  the  Poets,  who  are  always  addreffing  themfelves 
to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than 
from  any  other  topic 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  (Irange,  or  beautiful, 
and  is  ffill  more  pleafed  the  more  it  finds  of  thefe  perfeftions  in  the  fame 
objeft,  fo  is  it  capable  of  receiving  new  fatisfaftion  by  the  alfiitance  of 
another  fenfe.  Thus  any  continued  found,  as  the  mufick  of  birds,  or  a 
fall  of  water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and 
makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  p'ace  that  lye  be- 
fore him.  Thus  if  there  arifes  a  fragrancy  of  fmells  or  perfumes,  they 
heighten  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  and 
verdure  of  the  Landskip  appear  more  agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of  both 
fenfcs  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleafantcr  together  than  when 
they  enter  the  mind  feparately :  as  the  difl-rent  colours  of  a  pifture,  when 
they  are  well  difpofed,  fct  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  a^ivantage  of  their  fituation. 


Tuefday-. 
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N°4i3.         Tuefday,  June  24. 


Caufa  latet^  vis  eft  mujflma Ovid. 


THOUGH  in  yellerday's  paper  we  confidered  how  every  thing 
that    is  Greaty  Neiify  or   Beautiful,  is    apt  to    affeft  the   ima- 
gination with  pleafure,  we  mull  own  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us 
to  aflign  the  neceflary  caufe  of  this  pleafure,  becaufe   we   know  neither 
the  nature  of  an  Idea,  nor  the  fubftance  of  an  human  Soul,  which  mi^ht 
help  us  to  difcover  the  conformity  or  difagreeablenefs  of  the  one  to  me 
other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  fuch  a  light,  all  chat  we  can  do  in  lp(^- 
culaiions  of  this  kind,  is  to  relied  on  thofe  operations  of  the  Soul  that 
are  moil  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  plea- 
fing  or  difpleafing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  fe- 
veral  necelfary  and  efficient  caufes  from  whence  the  pleafure  or  difplea- 
fure  arifes. 

Final  Caufes  lye  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obfervation,  as  there  are 
often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  fame  effeft;  and  thefe,  though 
they  are  not  altogether  fo  fatisfaftory,  are  generally  more  ufeful  than  the 
other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occafion  of  admiring  the  goodnefs  andwif- 
dom  of  the  tirlt  contriver. 

One  of  the  final  caufes  of  our  delight,  in  any  thing  that  is  great,  may 
be  this.  The  fupreme  Author  of  our  Being  has  fo  formed  the  Soul  cf 
man,  that  nothing  but  himfelf  can  be  its  lall,  adequate,  and  proper  hap- 
pinefs.  Becaufe,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happinefs  mull  arife  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give  our  Souls  a  jull  relilli 
of  fuch  a  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  ap- 
prehcnfionof  what  is  great  or  unlimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a. 
very  pleating  motion  of  the  mind,  immediatelv  rifcs  at  the  confideration 
of  any  objed  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by 
confequence,  will  imp'-^ve  into  the  highell  pitch  of  aftonidiment  and 
devotion  when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumfcribed 

bv 
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by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largeft  capacity  of  a 
created  lieing. 

He  has  annexed  a  fecret  pleafure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  mc-jj 
or  uncommon^  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  purluit  after  knowledge, 
and  engage  us  to  fearch  into  the  wonders  of  his  creation ;  for  every 
new  idea  brings  fuch  a  pleafure  along  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pains  we 
have  taken  in  its  acquifition,  and  confequently  ferves  as  a  motive  to  put 
us  upon  frelh  difcoveries, 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  fpecies  plcafant, 
that  aU  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the 
world  with  inhabitants;  for  it  is  very  remarkable  that  where-ever  na- 
ture is  croft  in  the  production  of  a  monller  (the  refult  of  any  unnatu- 
ral mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likenefs,  and  of 
founding  a  new  order  of  creatures;  fo  that  unlefs  all  animals  were  allu- 
red by  the  beauty  of  their  own  fpecies,  generation  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  laft  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  all  other 
objeds  pleafant,  or  rather  has  made  fo  many  objefts  appear  beautiful,  that 
he  might  render  the  whole  Creation  more  gay  and  delightfuL  He  has 
given  almoft  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  raifmg  an  agreeable  idea 
in  the  imagination:  fo  that  it  is  impolFible  for  us  to  behold  his  works 
with  coldnefs  or  indifference,  and  to  furvey  fo  many  beauties  without  a 
fecret  fatisfaftion  and  complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  if  we  faw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions :  and  what  reafon  can  we  alfign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many 
of  thofe  ideas  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exifts  in  the  ob- 
jeds  themfelves,  (for  fuch  are  light  and  colours)  were  not  it  to  addfuper- 
numerary  ornaments  to  the  univerfe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
imagination?  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleafing  ihows  and 
apparitions,  we  difcover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the 
earth,  and  fee  fome  of  this  vifionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole 
Creation ;  but  what  a  rough  unfightly  sketch  of  nature  ihould  we  be  en- 
tertained with,  did  all  her  colouring  difappear,  and  the  feveral  diftin(5ti- 
ons  of  light  and  fliade  vanifh  ?  In  fhort,  our  Souls  are  at  prefent  dehght- 
fully  loft  and  bewildered  in  a  pleafing  delufion,  and  we  walk  about  like 
the  enchanted  Hero  of  a  Romance,  who  fees  beautiful  caftles,  woods  and 
meadows ;  and  at  the  fame  time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  pur- 
ling of  ftreams ;  but  upon  the  finilhing  of  fome  fecret  fpell,  the  fantaftick 
fcene  breaks  up,  and  the  difconfolate  Knight  finds  himfelf  on  a   barren 

heath, 
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heath,  or  in  a  folitary  defart.  It  is  not  improbable  that  fomething  like 
this  may  be  the  itate  of  the  Soul  after  its  hrll:  feparation,  in  refpccl  of  the 
images  it  will  receive  from  matter,  though  indeed  the  ideas  of  colours 
are  fo  pleafing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  poilible  the  Soul 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  perhaps  find  them  excited  by  fome 
other  occafional  caufe,  as  they  are  at  prefent  by  the  different  im- 
prelTions  of  the  fubtle  matter  on  the  organ  of  light. 

I  have  here  fuppofed  that  my  Reader  is  acquainted  with  that  great 
modern  difcovery,  which  is  at  prefent  univerlally  acknowledged  by  all 
the  enquirers  into  natural  Philofophy:  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  as  ap- 
prehended by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qua- 
lities that  have  any  exillence  in  matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has 
been  proved  inconteftably  by  many  modern  Philofophers,  and  is  indeed 
one  of  the  fineil  fpeculations  in  that  fcience,  if  the  Eiiglijh  reader  would 
fee  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  ol 
the  fecond  book  of  Mr.  Lock's  Ellay  on  human  Underftanding. 


N°  414.      JVednefday^  June  25. 

Alter  ms  fic 

Altera  pofcit  opem  res  et  conjurat  amice.  Hor. 


IF  we  confider  the  works  of  Nature  and  Arty  as  they  are  qualified  to 
entertain  the  Imagination,  we  fliall  find  the  laft  very  defedive,  incom- 
parifon  of  the  former;  for  though  they  may  fometimcs  appear  as 
beautiful  or  ftrange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vaftnefs  and 
immenfity,  which  afford  fo  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder.  The  one  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can 
never  fliew  her  felf  fo  auguft  and  magnificent  in  the  delign.  There  is 
fomething  more  bold  and  mafterly  in  the  rough  carelefs  ftrokes  of  Nature, 
than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellifliments  of  Art.  The  beauties  of 
the  moll  llately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compafs,  the  imagination 
immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  fomething  clfe  to  gratifie  her ; 
but,  in  the  wide  fields  of  Nature,  the  fight  wanders  up  and  down  with- 
out 
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out  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  without 
anv  certain  flint  or  number.  For  this  reafon  we  always  find  the  Poet  in 
love  with  a  country- life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  greatell  perfedion, 
and  furnilhes  out  all  thole  fcenes  that  arc  moll  apt  to  delight  the  Imagi- 
nation. 

Scriptorum  chorus  onmis  amat  7icmus,    ct  fugit  urbcs,  Hor. 

Hic  fecura  qiiies,  et  fiefcia  fallere  vita^ 

Tiives  opum  varlarnm  ;  hie  lat'is  otia  fundis^ 

Spelunc^^  viv'ique  lac  us  ^  hlc  fr'igida  Tempe, 

Mugitufque  i'oum,  mollefque  Jiib  arbor e  Jbmni.  ^'^irg. 

But  though  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  wild  fcenes,  that  are  more  de- 
lightful than  any  artificial  fliows ;  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  dill 
more  pleafant,  the  more  they  refemble  thofe  of  art  :  for  in  this  cafe  our 
pleafure  rifes  from  a  double  principle;  from  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  ob- 
^efts  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  fimilitude  to  other  objefts :  we  are  pleafed 
as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as  with  furveying  them,  and  can 
reprefent  them  to  our  minds,  either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  take  delight  in  a  profpecl  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diverfified 
with  fields  and  meadows;  woods  and  rivers;  in  thofe  accidental  land- 
skips  of  trees,  clouds  and  cities,  that  are  fometimes  found  in  the  veins 
of  marble ;  in  the  curious  fret-work  of  rocks,  and  grottos  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch  a  variety  or  regularity  as  may  feem  the 
eii^eft  of  defign,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  Chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rife  in  value,  according  as  they  more  or  lefs 
refemble  thofe  of  art,  we  may  be  fure  that  artificial  works  receive  a  grea- 
ter advantage  from  their  refemblance  of  fuch  as  are  natural ;  becaufe  here 
the  fimilitude  is  not  only  pleafant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfedl.  The 
prettieil  landskip  I  ever  faw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room, 
which  Hood  oppofite  on  one  fide  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other 
to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.  Here  you  might 
difcover  the  waves  and  fluftuations  of  the  water  in  ftrong  and  proper 
colours,  with  the  pifture  of  a  fhip  entering  at  one  end,  and  failing  by 
degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared  the  green 
Shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  Deer 
among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the  wall.  I  mufl:  confefs, 
the  Novelty  of  fuch  a  Sight  may  be  one  occafion  of  its  pleafantnefs  to  the 
imagination,  but  certainly  the  chief  reafon  is  its  near  refemblance  to  na- 
ture, 
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ture,  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  piftures,  give  the  colour  and  figure, 
but  the  motion  of  the  things  it  reprefcnts. 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  there  is  generally  in  nature  fomething 
more  grand  and  auguft,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiolities  of 
art.  When,  therefore,  we  fee  this  imitated  in  any  meafurc,  it  gives  us 
a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleafure  than  what  we  receive  from 
the  nicer  and  more  accurate  produdions  of  art.  On  this  account  our 
Englijl?  gardens  are  not  fo  entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  thofe  in  France 
and  Italyy  where  we  fee  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  forefl,  which  reprefent  every  where  an 
artificial  rudencfs,  much  more  charming  than  that  ncatnefs  and  elegancy 
which  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  our  own  country.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
of  ill  confequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to  private  per- 
fons,  to  alienate  fo  much  ground  from  paiturage,  and  the  plow,  in  many 
parts  of  a  country  that  is  fo  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater 
advantage.  But  why  may  not  a  whole  citate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of 
garden  by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit,  as 
the  pleafure  of  the  Owner?  A  mardi  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  moun- 
tain Ihaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial, 
than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  plea- 
fant  profpeft,  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helpt  and 
improved  by  fomc  fmall  additions  of  art,  and  the  feveral  rows  of  hedges 
fet  off  by  trees  and  flowers,  that  the  foil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a 
man  might  make  a  pretty  landskip  of  his  own  poffellions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  Cbina^  tell  us,    the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europcansy  which 
are  lain  out  by  the  rule  and  line;  becaufe,   they  fay,   any  one  may  place 
trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.     They  chufe  rather  to  flicw  a 
genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by 
which  they  diretl  thcmfclves.     They  have  a  word,  it  feems,  in  their  lan- 
guage, by  which  they  exprefs  the  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation  that 
thus  firikes  the  Imagination  at  firit  fight,  without  difcovering  what  it  is 
that  has  fo  agreeable  an  ctVed.     Our  Br'itijh  Gardeners,  on  the  contrary, 
inflead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  poflible. 
Our  trees  rife  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.     We  fee  the  marks  of  the 
fciffars  upon  every  plant  and  bulh.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  Angu- 
lar in  my  opinion,  but,  for  my  own  part,   I  would  rather  look  upon  a 
tree  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diifufion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when 
Vol.  III.  R  r  r  it 
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it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and  cannot  but 
fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all 
the  little  labyrinths  of  th€  moft  finifiicd  Parterre.  But  as  our  great  Mo- 
dellers of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of  plants  to  difpofe  of,  it  is  very 
ratural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and 
contrive  a  plan  that  may  moft  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in  taking  otf 
their  Evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their  fhops 
are  plentifully  {locked. 


N°  4 1 5.         Thurfday-,  June  26. 


Adde  tot  egregtas  urbes,  operumque  lahorem  :  Virg. 


HAVING  already  fhewn  how  the  Fancy  is  afiPefted  by  the  works  of'< 
nature,  and  afterwards  confidered  in  general  both  the  works  of 
nature  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  affiiland  compleat  each  other, 
in  forming  fuch  fcenes  and  profpefts  as  are  moft  apt  to  delight  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  I  fhall  in  this  paper  throw  together  fome  refleftions  on 
that  particular  art,. which  has  a  more  immediate  tendency,  than  any  other,, 
to  produce  thofe  primary  pleafures  ©f  the  Imagination,  which  have  hi- 
therto been  the  fubjefl:  of  this  difcourfe.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  Ar- 
chitefture,. which  I  fhall  confider  only  with  regard  to  the  light  in  which 
the  foregoing  Speculations  have  placed  it,  without  entring  into  thofe 
rules  and  maxims  which  the  great  matters  of  Architefture  have  laid  down, 
and  explained  at  large  in  numberlefs  treatifes  upon  that  fubjeft. 

Greatnefs,  in  the  works  of  Architefture,  may  be  confidered  as  relating 
to  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  ftrufture,  or  to  the  Manner  in  which  it  is 
built.  As  for  the  firft,  we  find  the  antients,  efpecially  among  the  eaftern 
nations  of  the  world,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  Tower  of  Babel.,  of  which  an  old  Author  fays, 
there  were  the  foundations  to  be  feen  in  his  time,  which  looked  like  a 
fpacious  mountain ;  what  could  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon., its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to  Jupiter  Belus,  that  rofe  a 
mile  high  by  eight  feveral  ftories,.each  ftory  a  furlong  in  height,  and  on 

the 
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the  top  of  which  was  the  Babylonian  obfervatory  ?  I  might  here,  likewife, 
take  notice  of  the  huge  rock  that  was  cut  into  the  figure  of  Semiramisy 
with  the  fmaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  fhape  of  tributary  Kings ;  the 
prodigious  bafin,  or  artificial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Euphrates^ 
until  fuch  time  as  a  new  canal  was  formed  for  its  reception,  with  the  fe- 
veral  trenches  through  which  that  river  was  conveyed.  I  know  there 
are  perfons  who  look  upon  fome  of  thcfe  wonders  of  art  as  fabulous,  but 
I  cannot  find  any  grounds  for  fuch  a  fufpicion,  unlefs  it  be  that  we  have 
no  fuch  works  among  us  at  prefent.  There  were  indeed  many  greater 
advantages  for  building  in  thofe  times,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than 
have  been  met  with  ever  fince.  The  earth  was  extreamly  fruitful,  men 
lived  generally  on  pafturage,  which  requires  a  much  fmaller  number  of 
hands  than  Agriculture :  there  were  few  trades  to  employ  the  bufie  part 
of  mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  fciences  to  give  work  to  men  of  fpecu- 
lative  tempers;  and  what  is  more  than  all  the  refl,  the  Prince  was  abfo- 
lute  ;  fo  that  when  he  went  to  war,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  whole 
people  :  as  we  find  Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field,  and 
yet  over-powered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  when  flie  was  at  peace,  and  turned  her  thoughts  on  building, 
that  flie  could  accomplHh  fo  great  works,  with  fuch  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  labourers :  befides  that,  in  her  climate,  there  was  fmall  interrup- 
tion of  frofts  and  winters,  which  make  the  northern  workmen  lye  half 
the  year  idle.  I  might  mention  too,  among  the  benefits  of  the  climate, 
what  Hiilorians  fay  of  the  earth,  that  it  fweated  out  a  bitumen  or  natu- 
ral kind  of  mortar,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  faine  with  tjiat  mentioned  in 
holy  writ,  as  contributing  to  the  firudtin-e  of  Babel.  Slime  they  ii/ed 
inficad  of  mortar. 

In  Egypt  we  ftill  fee  their  Pyramids,  which  anfwer  to  the  defcriptions 
that  have  been  made  of  them  ;  and  I  qucftion  not  but  a  Traveller  might 
find  out  fome  remains  of  the  Labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  province, 
and  had  a  hundred  temples  difpofed  among  its  feveral  quarters  and  di- 
vifions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  thefe  eallern  pieces  of  magnificence,  T\hicli 
makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  ir 
would  have  been  thought  fabulous,  \>  ere  not  the  wall  it  fclf  ftill  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblelt  buildings  that  have  adorn- 
ed the  feveral  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has  fet  men  ai 
work  on  temples  and  publick  places  of  worfhip,  not  only  that  they 
might,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  building,   invite  the  Deity  to  refide 
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within  it,  but  that  fuch  flupendous  works  might,  at  the  fame  time, 
open  the  mind  to  vaft  conceptions,  and  fit  it  to  converfe  with  the  Divi- 
nity of  the  place.  For  every  thing  that  is  majeftic,  imprints  an  awfulnefs 
and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  Itrikes  in  with  the  natu- 
ral greatnefs  of  the  foul. 

In  the  fecond  place  we  are  to  confider  Greatnefs  of  Manner  in  Archi- 
tedure,  which  has  fuch  force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a  fmall  build- 
ing, where  it  appears,  fhall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  one  of  twen- 
ty times  the  bulk,  where  the  Manner  is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps, 
a  man  would  have  been  more  aftonillied  with  the  majeftic  air  that  appear- 
ed in  one  of  Lyfippus\  Statues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the 
Life,  than  he  might  have  been  with  mount  Atbos,  had  it  been  cut  into 
the  figure  of  the  Heroe,  according  to  the  propofal  of  Thidias,  with  a 
river  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  refleft  on  the  difpofition  of  mind  he  finds  in  himfelf,  at 
his  firft  entrance  into  the  Tantheon  at  Rome.,  and  how  his  imagination  is 
filled  with  fomething  great  and  amazing;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  confider 
how  little,  in  proportion,  he  is  affefled  with  the  infide  of  a  Gothic  Ca- 
thedral, though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other  ;  which  can  arife 
from  nothing  elfe,  but  the  greatnefs  of  the  Manner  in  the  one,  and  the 
meannefs  in  the  other. 

I  have  feen  an  obfervation  upon  this  fubjeft  in  a  French  Author,  which 
very  much  pleafed  me.     It  is  in  Monfieur  Freart's  Parallel  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Architefture.     I  lliall  give  it  the  Reader  with  the  fame 
terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  ufe  of.     I  am  obferving  (fays  he)  a  thing 
which,   in  my  opinion,  is  very  curious,   whence  it  proceeds,  that  in  the 
fame  quantity  of  fuperficies,  the  one  Manner  feems  great  and  magnificent, 
and  the  other  poor  and  trifling ;    the  rcafbn  is  fine  and  uncommon.     I 
fay  then,    that  to  introduce  into  ArchiteBure  this  grandeur  of  Manner.^ 
we  ought  fo  to  proceed,  that  the  divifion  of  the  prnicipal  members  of  the 
Order  may  confift  but  of  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great  and  of  a  bold 
and  ample  Relievo,   and  Swelling  ;    and  that  the  eye,   beholding  nothing 
little  and  mean,  the  itnagination  may  be  more  vigoroiify  touched  and  affe- 
Bed  with  the  work  that  ftands  before  it.     For  example  ;    in  a  Cornice^ 
if  the  Gola  or   Cynatium  of  the  Corona,    the  Coping,   the  Modillions  or 
'T)eJitelli,  make  a  noble  /how  by  their  graceful  projections,  if  we  fee  none 
of  that  ordinary   confufion  which  is    the  refult  of  thofe  little  CavitieSy 
quarter  rounds  of  the  Aflragal,    and  I  know  not  how  many  other  inter- 
mingled particularsy  which  produce  no  effeB  in  great  and  tnajfy  works, 

and 
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and  which  very  unprofitably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the  princi- 
pal member.,  it  is  7710JI  certain  that  this  Manner  will  appear  folemn  and 
great  ;  as  on  the  contrary^  that  will  have  but  a  poor  and  t>iean  cffc^^ 
where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  thofe  fmaller  ornaments,  which  divide 
and  fcatter  the  angles  of  the  Jight  into  fuch  a  multitude  of  rays,  Jo 
preffed  together  that  the  whole  will  appear  but  a  confufion. 

Among  all  the  figures  in  Architefture,  there  are  none  that  have  a  grea- 
ter air  than  the  Concave  and  the  Convex ;  and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  Architefture,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of  China,  as  in 
countries  nearer  home,  that  round  pillars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great 
part  of  thofe  buildings  which  are  defigned  for  pomp  and  magnificence. 
The  reafon  I  take  to  be,  becaufe  in  thefe  figures  we  generally  fee  more 
of  the  body,  than  in  thofe  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures 
of  bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take  in  two  thirds  of  the  furface  ;  but  as 
in  fuch  bodies  the  fight  mull  fplit  upon  feveral  angles,  it  does  not  take 
in  one  uniform  idea,  but  feveral  ideas  of  the  lame  kind.  Look  upon 
the  outfide  of  a  Dome,  your  eye  half  furrounds  it ;  look  up  into  the 
infide,  and  at  one  glance  you  have  all  the  profped  of  it ;  the  entire  con- 
cavity falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  fight  being  as  the  center  that  col- 
lefts  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole  circumference  :  in  a  fquare 
pillar,  the  fight  often  takes  in  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  furface,  and  in  a 
Iquare  concave,  mult  move  up  and  down  to  the  different  fides,  before  it 
is  mailer  of  all  the  inward  furface.  For  this  reafon,  the  Fancy  is  infinitely 
more  llruck  with  the  view  of  the  open  air,  and  skie,  that  paffes  through 
an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  fquare,  or  any  other  figure.  The 
figure  of  the  Rainbow  does  not  contribute  lefs  to  its  magnificence,  than 
the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  poetically  defcribed  by  the  fon  of 
Sirach :  Look  upon  the  Rainbow,  and  praife  him  that  made  it ;  very  beau- 
tiful it  is  in  its  brightnefs  ;  it  encompaffes  the  heavens  with  a  glorious 
circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  moft  High  have  bended  it. 

Having  thus  fpoken  of  that  Greatnefs  which  affeds  the  mind  m  Ar- 
chitefture, I  might  next  lliew  the  pleafure  that  rifes  in  the  imagination 
from  what  appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art ;  but  as  every  beholder 
has  naturally  a  greater  talle  of  thcfc  two  perfeftions  in  every  building 
which  offers  it  fclf  to  his  view,  ihaxi  of  that  which  I  have  hitherto  con- 
fidercd,  I  (hall  not  trouble  my  Reader  with  any  relleftions  upon  it.  It  is 
fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  to  obferve,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  Art  which  pleafes  the  imagination,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon, 
or  beautiful. 

Friday^ 
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^iatentis  hoc  Jlm'tle  efi  oculhy  quod  mente  v'ldemus.      Lucr. 


I  At  firft  divided  the  pkafures  of  the  imagination,  into  fuch  as  arife 
from  objefts  that  are  aftually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered 
in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind  either 
barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occafion  of  fomething  without  us,  as 
flatues  or  defcriptions.  We  have  already  confidered  the  -firlt  divifion, 
and  fhall  therefore  enter  on  the  other,  which,  for  diftindion  fake,  I  have 
called  the  fecondary  pleafures  of  the  imagination.  When  I  fay  the  ideas 
we  receive  from  Itatues,  defcriptions,  or  fuch  like  occafions,  are  the 
fame  that  were  once  aftually  in  our  view,  it  mult  not  be  underflood  that 
we  had  once  feen  the  very  place,  adion,  or  perfon  which  are  carved  or 
defcribed.  It  is  fufficient,  that  we  have  feen  places,  perfons,  or  adions, 
.  in  general,  which  bear  a  refemblance,  or  at  leafl  fome  remote  analogy 
with  what  we  find  reprefented.  Since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation, when  it  is  once  itocked  with  particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  com- 
pound, and  vary  them  at  her  own  pleafure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  reprefentation,  Statuary  is  the  mofl  na- 
tural, and  ihews  us  fomething  likeft  the  objed  that  is  reprefented.  To 
make  ufe  of  a  common  inllance,  let  one  who  is  born  blind  take  an  image 
in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers  the  different  furrows  and  im- 
prefFions  of  the  chiffel,  and  he  will  ealily  conceive  how  the  lliape  of  a 
man,  or  heart,  may  be  reprefented  by  it  ;  but  Ihould  he  draw  his  hand 
over  a  TiEture^  where  all  is  fmooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  imagine  how  the  feveral  prominencies  and  depreflions  of  a  human 
body  could  be  fhewn  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas,  that  has  in  it  no  une- 
vennefs  or  irregularity.  "Defcriptton  runs  yet  further  from  the  things  it 
reprefents  than  Painting ;  for  a  pidure  bears  a  real  refemblance  to  its 
original,  which  letters  and  fyllables  are  wholly  void  of  Colours  fpeak 
all  languages,  but  words  are  underftood  only  by  fuch  a  people  or  nation. 
For  this  reafon,  though  mens  neceflities  quickly  put  them  on  finding  out 
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fpeech,  Writing  is  probably  of  a  later  invention  than  Painting;  particu- 
larly we  are  told,  that  in  America  when  the  Spaniards  lirll  arrived  there, 
expreiTes  were  fent  to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  Paint,  and  the  news  of 
his  country  delineated  by  the  llrokes  of  a  pencil,  which  was  a  more  na- 
tural way  than  that  of  writing,  though  at  the  fame  time  much  more  im- 
perfed:,  becaufe  it  is  impofTible  to  draw  the  little  connexions  of  fpeech, 
or  to  give  the  pifture  of  a  conjundion  or  an  adverb.  It  would  be  yet  more 
ftrange,  to  reprefent  vifible  objects  by  founds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed 
to  them,  and  to  make  fomething  like   defcription  in  Miifick.     Yet  it  is 
certain,  there  may  be  confufed,  imperfed  notions  of  this  nature  raifed  in 
the  imagination  by  an  artificial  compofition  of  notes;  and  we  find  that 
great  Mailers  in  the  art  are  able,  fometimes,  to  fct  their  hearers  in  the 
heat   and  hurry  of  a  battel,  to  ovcrcail   their  minds  with  melancholy 
fcenes  and  apprchenfions  of  deaths  and  funerals,  or  to  luli  them  into  plea- 
iing  dreams  of  groves  and  elyliums. 

In  all  thefe  inftances,  this  fecondary  pleafure  of  the  Imagination  pro- 
ceeds from  that  adion  of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  arifing 
from  the  original  objeds,  with  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  llatue,  pi- 
dure,  defcription,  or  found  that  reprefents  them.     It  is  impofTible  for  us 
to  give  the  necelfary  rcafon,  why  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended 
with  fo  much  pleafure,  as  I  have  before  obferved  on  the  fame  occafion; 
but  we  find  a  great  variety  of  entertainments  derived  from  this  fingle 
principle :  for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relifli  of  ilatuary,  painting 
and  defcription,  but  makes  us  delight  in  all  the  adions  and  arts  of  mi- 
mickry.     It  is  this  that  makes  the  feveral   kinds  of  wit   pleafanr,  which 
confifts,  as  I  have  formerly  fliewn,  in  the  affinity  of  ideas:  and   we   may 
add,  it  is  this  alfo  that  raifes  the  little  l^uisfadion  wc  fometimes  find  in 
the  different  forts  of  falfe  wit;  whether  it  confills  in  the  affinity  of  let- 
ters, as  in  Anagram,  Acrolfick;  or  of  fyllables,  as   in  Doggerel  rhimes, . 
Echos;  or  of  words,  as  in  Puns,  Quibbles;  or  of  a  whole  fentence  or 
Poem,  to  Wings,  and  Altars,     'Y\\^  final   Caufe,  probably,  of  annexing 
pleafure   to  this  operation  of  the  mind,  was   to  quicken  and    encou- 
rage us  in  our  fearchcs  after  truth,  fince  the  dilfinguilhing  one  thing  from 
another,  and  the  right  difcerning  betwixt  our  ideas,  depends  whollv  up- 
on our  comparing  them  together,  and  obferving  the  congruity  or  difa- 
greement  that  appears  among  the  feveral  works  of  Nature. 

But  I  ihall  here  confine  my  felf  to  thofe  pleafures  of  the  Imagination, 
which  proceed  from  ideas  raifed  by  awv/j-,  becaufe  molt  of  iheobferva- 
tions  that  agree  with  defcriptions,  are  equally  applicable  to  Painting  and 
Statuary.  Wtvds, 
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Words,  when  well  chofen,  have  fo  great  a  force  in  them,  that  a  de- 
fcription  often  gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  fight  of  things  them- 
felves.  The  Reader  finds  a  fcene  drawn  in  ftronger  colours,  and  paint- 
ed more  to  the  life  in  his  Imagination,  by  the  help  of  words,  than  by  an 
actual  furvey  of  the  fcene  which  they  defcribe.  In  this  cafe,  the  Poet 
feems  to  get  the  better  of  Nature;  he  takes,  indeed,  the  Landskip  after 
her,  but  gives  it  more  vigorous  touches,  heightens  its  beauty,  and  fo  en- 
livens the  whole  piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the  objefts 
themfelves  appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  come  from 
the  expreilions.  The  reafon,  probably,  may  be,  becaufe  in  the  furvey 
of  any  objeft  we  have  only  fo  much  of  it  painted  on  the  Imagination,  as 
comes  in  at  the  eye ;  but  in  its  defcription,  the  Poet  gives  us  as  free  a 
view. of  it  as  he  pleafes,  and  difcovers  to  us  feveral  parts,  that  either  we 
did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our  fight  when  we  firft  beheld  it. 
As  we  look  on  any  objeft,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two 
or  three  fimple  ideas ;  but  when  the  Poet  reprefents  it,  he  may  either 
give  us  a  more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raife  in  us  fuch  ideas  as  are 
mofl  apt  to  aflfeft  the  Imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
feveral  readers,  who  are  all  acquainted  with  the  fame  language,  and  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  fliould  neverthelefs  have  a  different 
relifh  of  the  fame  defcriptions.  We  find  one  tranfported  with  a  paflTage, 
which  another  runs  over  with  coldnefs  and  indifference,  or  finding  the 
reprefentation  extremely  natural,  where  another  can  perceive  nothing  of 
likenefs  and  conformity.  This  different  tafle  mufl  proceed,  either  from 
the  perfe6imi  of  Imagination  in  one  more  than  another,  or  from  the  dif- 
ferent ideas  that  feveral  Readers  affix  to  the  fame  words.  For,  to  have 
a  true  relifh,  and  form  a  right  judgment  of  a  defcription,  a  man  (liould  be 
born  with  a  good  imagination,  and  mufl  have  well  weighed  the  force 
and  energy  that  lyes  in  the  feveral  words  of  a  language,  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  dillinguilh  which  are  moff  fignificant  and  expreflive  of  their  proper 
ideas,  and  what  additional  flrength  and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  conjundion  with  others.  The  fancy  mufl  be  warm,  to  re- 
tain the  print  of  thofe  images  it  hath  received  from  outward  objeds; 
and  the  judgment  difcerning,  to  know  what  exprelTions  are  mofl  proper 
to  cloath  and  adorn  them  to  the  befl  advantage.  A  man  who  is  defici- 
ent in  either  of  thefe  refpefts,  though  he  may  receive  the  general  notion 
of  a  defcription,  can  never  fee  diftinclly  all  its  particular  beauties:  as  a 
perfon,  with  a  weak  fight,  may  have  the  confufed  profpeft  of  a  place  that 

lyes 
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lyes  before  him,  without  entering  into  its  feveral  parts,  or  difcerning  the 
variety  of  its  colours  in  their  full  glory  and  perfedion. 


N^'^.i/.        Saturday y     June  28. 


^iem  tu  Melpomene  femel 
Nafcentem  plactdo  lum'me  viderhy 

Non  ilium  labor  Iflhmitis 
Clarahit  pugtlem,  non  equus  impiger^  <5cc, 
Sed  qua  Tibw  aqua  fertile  perfluunty 

Et  fptjffa  nemorum  coma 
Ftngent  JEolio  carmine  nobilem,  Hor. 


WE  may  obferve,  that  any  fingle  circumftance  of  what  we  have 
formerly  feen,  often  raifes  up  a  whole  fcene  of  imagery,  and 
awakens  numberlefs  Ideas  that  before  llept  in  the  Imagination ; 
fuch  a  particular  fmell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a  fudden, 
with  the  pidure  of  the  fields  or  gardens  where  we  firft  met  with  it,  and 
to  bring  up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images  that  once  attended  it. 
Our  Imagination  takes  the  hint,  and  leads  us  unexpeftedly  into  cities  or 
theatres,  plains  or  meadows.  We  may  further  obferve,  when  the  fancy 
thus  rcflefts  on  the  fceftes  that  have  part  in  it  formerly,  thofe,  which  were 
at  firil  pleafant  to  behold,  appear  more  fo  upon  refledion,  and  that  the 
memory  heightens  the  delightfulnefs  of  the  original.  A  Cartcfian  would 
account  for  both  thefe  inltanccs  in  the  following  manner. 

The  fet  of  ideas,  which  we  received  from  fuch  a  profpeft  or  garden, 
having  entered  the  mind  at  the  fame  time,  have  a  fett  of  traces  belonging 
to  them  in  the  brain,  bordering  very  near  upon  one  another ;  when  there- 
fore any  one  of  thefe  ideas  arifes  in  the  Imagination,  and  confequently 
difpatches  a  flow  of  animal  fpirits  lo  its  proper  trace,  thefe  fpirits,  in  the 
violence  of  their  motion,  run  not  only  into  the  trace,  to  which  they  were 
more  particularly  direftcd,  but  into  feveral  of  thofe  that  lye  about  it:  by 
this  means  they  awaken  other  ideas  of  the  fame  fett,  which  immediately 
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determine  a  new  difpatch  of  fpirits,  that  in  the  fame  manner  open  other 
neighbouring  traces,  till  at  laft  the  whole  fett  of  them  is  blown  up,  and 
the  whole  profpecl  or  garden  tlourilhes  in  the  Imagination.  But  becaufe 
the  pleafure  we  received  from  thefe  places  far  furmounted,  and  overcame 
the  difagreeablenefs  we  found  in  them,  for  this  reafon  there  was  at  firil 
a  wider  palTage  worn  in  the  pleafure  traces,  and,  on  the  contrary,  fo  nar- 
row a  one  in  thofe  which  belonged  to  the  difagreeable  ideas,  that  they 
were  quickly  Itopt  up,  and  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  animal 
fpirits,  and  confequently  of  exciting  any  unpleafant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  enquire,  whether  the  power  of  imagining  things 
flrongly  proceeds  from  any  greater  perfeftion  in  the  Soul,  or  from  any 
nicer  texture  in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of  another.  But  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  noble  writer  ihould  be  born  with  this  faculty  in  its  fuUllrength 
and  vigour,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects, 
to  retain  them  long,  and  to  range  them  together,  upon  occafion,  in  fuch 
figures  and  reprefentations  as  are  mofl  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  rea- 
der. A  Poet  fliould  take  as  much  pains  in  forming  his  imagination,  as  a 
Philofopher  in  cultivating  his  underftanding.  He  mufl  gain  a  due  relifli 
of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  throughly  converfant  in  the  various  fee- 
nary  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  flored  with  country  images,  if  he  would  go  beyond  pafto- 
ral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himfelf  with 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  Courts.  He  fhould  be  very  well  verfed 
in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  flately  in  the  productions  of  art,  whether 
it  appear  in  Painting  or  Statuary,  in  the  great  works  of  Architefture  which 
are  in  their  prefent  glory,  or  in  the  r»ines  of  thofe  which  flourifhed  in 
former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  thefe  help  to  open  a  man's  thoughts,  and  to  enlarge 
his  Imagination,  and  will  therefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of  wri- 
ting, if  the  Author  knows  how  to  make  right  ufe  of  them.  And 
among  thofe  of  the  learned  languages  who  excel  in  this  talent,  the  mofl 
perfed:  in  their  feveral  kinds,  are  perhaps  Horner^  Virgil^  and  Ovid.  The 
firft  ftrikes  the  Imagination  wonderfully  with  what  is  Great,  the  feeond 
with  what  is  Beautiful,  and  the  lafl  with  what  is  Strange.  Reading  the 
Iliad  is  like  travelling  through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the  fancy 
is  entertained  with  a  thoufand  favage  profpefts  of  vaft  defarts,  wide  un- 
cultivated marihes,  huge  forelts,  mif-fliapen  rocks  and  precipices.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Mneid  is  Hke  a  well  ordered  garden,  where  it  is  im- 
goflible  to  find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or  to  caft  our  eyes  upon  a  fingle 

fpot, 
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fpot,  that  does  not  produce  fome  beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But  when 
we  are  in  the  MetamorphofiT,  we  are  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and 
fee  nothing  but  fcenes  of  Magick  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  defcribing  a  battel  or  a  multi- 
tude, a  Heroe  or  a  God.  Virgil  is  never  better  pleafed,  than  when  he 
is  in  Elyjiumy  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Homers  epithets 
generally  mark  out  what  is  Great,  VirgWs  what  is  Agreeable.  Nothing 
can  be  more  Magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in'  the  firit  ///W, 
nor  more  Charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  firft  /Eneid. 

'Dixit  y  et  avert  ens  rofed  cervice  refuljit  : 
Ambrojiaqtie  coma:  divinum  vert  ice  odorem 
Spiravere :  pedes  vejlis  dejluxit  ad  imos  : 
Et  vera  incejfu  patuit  'Dca 

Homers  perfons  are  moft  of  them  god-like  and  terrible;  F/>^/7  has  fcarce 
admitted  any  into  his  Poem,  who  are  not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  parti- 
cular care  to  make  his  Hero  fo. 

■ lumen  que  juventa 

Turpureum^  et  latos  oculis  afflavit  honores. 

In  a  word.  Homer  fills  his  Readers  with  fublime  ideas,  and,  I  believe,  has 
raifed  the  imagination  of  all  the  good  Poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I 
Ihall  only  inllance  Horace^  who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the  firil  hint  of 
any  paflage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyjfee^  and  always  rifes  above  himfelf,  when 
he  has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  his  jEneid, 
all  the  pleafing  fcenes  his  fubjeft  is  capable  of  admitting,  and  in  his  Geor- 
gics  has  given  us  a  colledion  of  the  moft  delightful  Landskips  that  can  be 
made  out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  fwarms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Met  amor phofis^  has  Ihewn  us  how  the  Imagination  may  be 
affefted  by  what  is  Strange.  He  defcribes  a  miracle  in  every  ftory,  and 
always  gives  us  the  fight  of  fome  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it.  His 
art  confifts  chiefly  in  well-timing  his  defcription,  before  the  firft  ihape  is 
quite  worn  off,  and  the  new  one  perfectly  finiflied ;  fo  that  he  every  where 
entertains  us  with  fomething  we  never  faw  before,  and  iliews  Monfter 
after  Monfter,  to  the  end  of  the  Met  amor phojis, 

S  f  f  2  If 
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If  I  were  to  name  a  Poet  that  is  a  perfeft  Mafler  in  all  thefe  arts  of 
working  on  the  Imagination,  I  think  Milton  may  pafs  for  one:  and  if  his 
Taradife  Loft  falls  Ihort  of  the  /Eneid  or  Iliad  \n  this  refpeft,  it  proceeds 
rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any 
defed  of  genius  in  the  Author.  So  divine  a  Poem  in  Englift?,  is  like  a 
Itately  Palace  built  of  brick,  where  one  may  fee  Architefture  in  as  great 
aperfeftion  as  in  one  of  marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarfer 
nature.  But  to  coniider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  prefent  fubjeft:  what 
can  be  conceived  greater  than  the  battel  of  Angels,  the  Majelly  of  Mef- 
fiah,  theftature  and  behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  peers?  What  more  beau- 
tiful than  Tandamo-fiium,  Paradife,  Heaven,  Angels,  Adam  and  Eve? 
What  more  llrange,  than  the  Creation  of  the  world,  the  feveral  Metamor- 
phofes  of  the  fallen  Angels,  and  the  furprifmg  adventures  their  leader 
meets  with  in  his  fearch  after  Paradife  ?  No  other  fubjed  could  have  fur- 
niflied  a  Poet  with  fcenes  fo  proper  to  flrike  the  Imagination,  as  no  other 
Poet  could  have  painted  thofe  fcenes  in  more  flrong  and  Uvely  colours. 


N''4t8.         Monday-,  June ':i^o. 


•ferat  et  rubus  afper  amomum.  Virg. 


THE  pleafures  of  thefe  fecondary  views  of  the  Imagination,  are 
of  a  wider  and  more  univerfal  nature  than  thofe  it  has  when  join- 
ed with  fight ;  for  not  only  what  is  great,  Itrange  or  beautiful, 
but  any  thing  that  is  difagreeable  when  looked  upon,  pleafes  us,  in  an 
apt  defcription.  Here,  therefore,  we  muft  enquire  after  a  new  principle 
of  pleafure,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  adion  of  the  mind,  which 
compares  the  Ideas  that  arife  from  words,  with  the  Ideas  that  arife 
from  the  objeds  themfelves;  and  why  this  operation  of  the  mind 
is  attended  with  fo  much  pleafure,  we  have  before  confidered. 
For  this  reafon  therefore,  the  defcription  of  a  dunghill  is  pleafing 
to  the  Imagination,  if  the  image  be  prefented  to  our  minds  by 
fuitable  expreflions ;  though  perhaps,  this  may  be  more  properly  called 
the  pleafure  of  the  underftanding  than  of  the  fancy,  becaufe  we  are  not 
fo  much  delighted  with  the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  defcription,  as 
with  the  apcnefs  of  the  defcription  to  excite  the  image.  But 
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But  if  the  defcription  of  what  is  little,  common  or  deformed,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  imagination,  the  defcription  of  what  is  great,  furpriiing 
or  beautiful,  is  much  more  fo ;  becaufe  here  we  are  not  only  delighted 
with  comparing  the  reprefentation  with  the  original,  but  are  highly  pleaf- 
ed  with  the  original  it  felf.  Moll  Readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed 
with  M'tltofi%  defcription  of  Paradife,  than  of  Hell  ;  they  are  both,  per- 
haps, equally  perfeft  in  their  kind,  but  in  the  one  the  brimrtone  and 
fulphur  are  not  fo  refrefliing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers  and 
the  wildernefs  of  fweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumftance  which  recommends  a  defcription 
more  than  all  the  reil,  and  that  is  if  it  reprefents  to  us  fuch  obje^ls  as 
are  apt  to  raife  a  fecret  ferment  in  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  and  to  work, 
with  violence,  upon  his  pafTions.  For,  in  this  cafe,  we  are  at  once 
warmed  and  enlightned,  fo  that  the  Pleafure  becomes  more  univerfal,  and 
is  feveral  ways  qualified  to  entertain  us.  Thus,  in  Painting,  it  is  pleafant 
to  look  on  the  pidure  of  any  face,  where  the  rcfemblance  is  hit,  but  the 
pleafure  encreafes,  if  it  be  the  pidure  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful,  and  is 
llill  greater,  if  the  beauty  be  foftned  with  an  air  of  melancholy  or  for- 
row.  The  two  leading  paflions  which  the  more  ferious  parts  of  Poetry 
endeavour  to  itir  up  in  us,  are  Terror  and  Pity.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
one  would  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fuch  paflions  as  are  very 
unpleafant  at  all  other  times,  are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper 
defcriptions.  It  is  not  flrange,  that  we  (hould  take  delight  in  fuch  paf- 
fages  as  are  apt  to  produce  Hope,  Joy,  Admiration,  Love,  or  the  like 
emotions  in  us,  becaufe  they  never  rife  in  the  mind  without  an  inward 
pleafure  which  attends  them.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we  fliould 
take  delight  in  being  terrified  or  dejeded  by  a  defcription,  when  we  find 
fo  much  uneafinefs  in  the  fear  or  grief  which  we  receive  from  any  other 
occafion  ? 

If  we  confider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  pleafure,  we  fhall  find 
that  it  does  not  arife  fo  properly  from  the  defcription  of  what  is  terrible, 
as  from  the  reflexion  we  make  on  our  felves  -^t  the  time  of  reading  it. 
When  we  look  on  fuch  hideous  objerts,  we  are  not  a  little  pleafed  to 
think  we  are  in  no  danger  of  them.  We  confider  them  at  the  fame  time, 
as  dreadful  and  harmlefs ;  fo  that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they 
make,  the  greater  is  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  fenfe  of  our  own 
fafety.  In  fhort,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  defcription,  with  the 
fame  curiofity  and  fatisfadion  that  we  furvey  a  dead  monftcr. 

■  ■  ■■  Informe 
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■  Iriforme  cadaver 


Trotrahitur,  nequeiint  ex  fieri  cor  da  tuendo 
Terribilcs  oculos,    vultunh  'viUofaque  Jet  is 
Teetora  femiferi,  atqtte  cxtm&os  faiicibus  ignes. 


Virg. 


It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  are  deUghted  with  the  refleaing  upon 
dangers  tiiat  are  pall,  or  in  looking  on  a  precipice  at  a  diltance,  which 
would  fill  us  with  a  different  kind  of  horrour,  if  we  faw  it  hanging  over 
our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments,  wounds,  deaths,  and 
like  difmal  accidents,   our  pleafure  does  not  flow  fo  properly  from  the 
grief  which  fuch  melancholy  defcriptions  give  us,  as  from  the  fecret  com- 
parifon  which  we  make  between  our  felves  and  the  perfon  who  fufters. 
Such  repreientations  teach  us  to  fet  a  juft  value  upon  our  own  condition, 
and  make  us  prize  our  good  fortune  which  exempts  us  from  the  like  ca- 
lamities.   This  is,  however,  fuch  a  kind  of  pleafure  as  we  are  not  ca- 
pable of  receiving,  when  we  fee  a  perfon  adually  lying  under  the  tortures 
that  we  meet  with  in  a  defcription  ;    becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  objeft 
prefTes  too  clofe  upon  our  fenfes,  and  bears  fo  hard  upon  us,  that  it  does 
not  give  us  time  or  leifure  to  refleft  on  our  felves.     Our  thoughts  are  fo 
intent  upon  the  miferies  of  the  fufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon 
our  own  happinefs.    Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  confider  the  misfor- 
tunes we  read  in  hiftory  or  poetry,  either  as  palt,  or  as  fiftitious,  fo  that 
the  refleftion  upon  our  felves  rifes  in  us  infenfibly,   and  over-bears  the 
forrow  we  conceive  for  the  fufferings  of  the  afBided. 

But  becaufe  the  mind  of  man  requires  fomething  more  perfeft  in  mat- 
ter, than  what  it  finds  there,  and  can  never  meet  with  any  fight  in  na- 
ture which  fuflficiently  anfwers  its  higheft  ideas  of  pleafantnefs ;  or,  in 
other  words,  becaufe  the  imagination  can  fancy  to  it  felf  things  more 
great,  fb-ange,  or  beautiful,  than  the  eye  ever  faw,  and  is  flill  fenfible 
of  fom'e  defeft  in  what  it  has  feen ;  on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  Poet 
to  humour  the  imagination  in  its  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfefting 
nature  where  he  defcribes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beauties  than 
are  put  together  in  nature,  where  he  defcribes  a  tidion. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  flow  advances  which  fhe  makes 
from  one  feafon  to  another,  or  to  obferve  her  conduft,  in  the  fucceffive 
produftion  of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his  defcription  all 
the  beauties  of  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contri- 
bute fomething  to  render  it  the  more  agreeable.  His  rofe-trees,  wood- 
bines, 
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bines,  and  jeflamines,  may  flower  together,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at 
the  fame  time  with   hlies,   violets,  and  amaranths.    His  foil  is  not  re- 
Itrained  to  any  particular  fett  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or 
myrtles,  and  adapts  it  felf  to  the  produds  of  every  climate.    Oranges 
may  grow  wild  in  it ;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every  hedge,  and  if  he 
thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove  of  fpices,  he  can  quickly  command  Sun 
enough  to  raife  it.     If  all  this  will  not  furnifli  out  an  agreeable  fcene,  he 
can  make  feveral  new  fpecies  of  flowers,  with  richer  fcents  and  higher 
colours,  than  any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.     His  conforts  of 
birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmonious,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy 
as  he  pleafes.     He  is  at  no  more  expence  in  a  long  vifta,    than  a  fliort 
one,  and  can  as  eafily  throw  his  cafcades  from  a  precipice  of  half  a  mils 
high,   as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.     He  has  his  choice  of  the  winds, 
'        and  can  turn  the  courfe  of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety  of  Meanders^  that, 
are  moft  delightful  to  the  Reader's  imagination.     In  a  word,  he  has  the 
j        modelling  of  nature  in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what  charms  he 
'        pleafes,  provided  he  does  not  reform  her  too  much,  and  run  into  abfur- 
dities,  by  endeavouring  to  excel. 
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mentis  grat'tffimus  Error.  Hor. 


THERE  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  Poet  quite  lofes  fighD 
of  nature,  and  entertains  his  Reader's  imagination  with  the  cha- 
rafters  and  aftions  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  many  of  them  no  ex- 
iftence,  but  what  he  bellows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies,  witches,  magi- 
cians, demons,  and  departed  fpirits.  This  Mr.  T>ryden  calls  the  Fairy 
way  of  writing,  which  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  than  any  other  that 
depends  on  the  Poet's  fancy,  becaufe  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it^^ 
and  mull  work  altogether  out  of  his  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this  fort  of  writing, 
and  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Poet  to  fucceed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular 
call  of  fancy,  an  imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  fuperltitious.    Befides 

this? 
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this,  he  ought  to  be  very  well  verfed  in  Legends  and  Fables,  antiquated 
Romances,  and  the  traditions  of  nurfes  and  old  women,  that  he  may  fall 
in  with  our  natural  prejudices,  and  humour  thofe  notions  which  we  have 
imbibed  in  our  infancy.  For,  otherwife,  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  Fai- 
ries talk  Hke  people  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  not  like  other  fetts  of  Beings, 
who  converfe  with  different  objeds,  and  think  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  of  mankind  ; 

Sylvis  dedu6fi  eaveanty  me  judiccy  Fauni 
Ne  velut  innati  triviis  ac  fane  forenfes 
Aut  nim'tum  teneris  juvenentur  verfibus ■  Hor. 

I  do  not  fay  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehear fal^  that  Spirits  mufl  not  be 
confined  to  fpeak  fenfe,  but  it  is  certain  their  fenfe  ought  to  be  a  Uttle 
difcoloured,  that  it  may  feem  partieular,  and  proper  to  the  perfon  and 
the  condition  of  the  fpeaker. 

Thefe  defcriptions  raife  a  pleafmg  kind  of  horrour  in  the  mind  of  the 
Reader,  and  amufe  his  imagination  with  the  ftrangenefs  and  novelty  of 
the  perfons  who  are  reprefented  in  them.  They  bring  up  into  our  me- 
mory the  (lories  we  have  heard  in  our  childhood,  and  favour  thofe  fe- 
cret  terrors  and  apprehenfions  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  fub- 
jeft.  We  are  pleated  with  furveying  the  different  habits  and  behavioui'S 
of  foreign  countries,  how  much  more  muft  we  be  delighted  and  fur- 
prized  when  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  fee  the 
perfons  and  manners  of  another  fpecies  ?  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  phi- 
lofophical  difpofitions,  objeft  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  that  is  has  not  pro- 
bability enough  to  affeft  the  imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwer- 
ed,  that  we  are  fure,  in  general,  there  are  many  intelleftual  Beings  in  the 
world  befides  our  felves,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  fpirits,  who  are  fubjeft  to 
different  laws  and  oeconomies  from  thofe  of  mankind  ;  when  we  fee, 
therefore,  any  of  thefe  reprefented  naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the 
reprefentation  as  altogether  impoilible  ;  nay,  many  are  prepoffell  with 
fuch  falfe  opinions,  as  difpofe  them  to  believe  thefe  particular  delufions ; 
at  lead,  we  have  all  heard  fo  many  pleafing  relations  in  favour  of  them, 
that  we  do  not  care  for  feeing  through  the  falfliood,  and  willingly  give 
our  felves  up  to  fo  agreeable  an  impofture. 

The  Ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among  them,  for,  indeed, 
almoft  the  whole  fubilance  of  it  owes  its  original  to  the  darknefs  and  fu- 
perftition  of  later  Ages,  when  pious  frauds  were  made  ufe  of  to  amufe 
mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.    Our  forefathers 

looked 
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looked  upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  horrour,  before  the  world 
was  enlightened  by  learning  and  philofophy,  and  loved  to  allonilh  them- 
felves  with  the  appreheniions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms  and  en- 
chantments. There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghoft 
in  it,  the  Church-yards  were  all  haunted,  every  large  common  had  a 
circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it,  and  there  was  fcarce  a  fhepherd  to  be 
met  with  who   had  not  feen  a  fpirit. 

Among  all  the  Poets  of  this  kind,  our  Englijh  are  much  the  bed,  by 
what  I  have  yet  feen,  whether  it  be  that  we  abound  with  more  ftories  of 
this  nature,  or  that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  fort  of 
poetry.  For  the  Englijh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often  difpofed 
by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  is  fo  frequent  in 
our  nation,  -to  many  wild  notions  and  vifions,  to  which  others  are  not 
fo  liable. 

Among  the  EngLijh^  Shake  [pear  has  incomparably  excelled  all  others. 
That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  fo  great  perfeftion, 
throughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak  fuperftitious  part  of  his  Rea- 
der's imagination  ;  and  made  him  capable  of  fucceeding,  where  he  had 
nothing  to  fupport  him  befides  the  ftrcngth  of  his  own  genius.  There  is 
fomething  fo  wild  and  yet  fo  folemn  in  the  fpeeches  of  his  ghofts,  fairies, 
witches,  and  the  like  imaginary  perfons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking 
them  natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and 
mull  confefs,  if  there  are  fuch  Beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  pro- 
bable they  fliould  talk  and  aft  as  he  has  reprefcntcd  them. 

There  is  another  fort  of  imaginary  Beings,  that  we  fometimes  meet 
with  among  the  Poets,  when  the  Author  reprefents  any  paflion,  appe- 
tite, virtue  or  vice,  under  a  vilible  fliape,  and  makes  it  a  perfon  or  an 
aftor  in  his  Poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  defcriptions  of  Hunger  and 
Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in  Virgil.,  and  of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  We 
find  a  whole  creation  of  the  like  fliadowy  perfons  in  Spencer^  who  had 
an  admirable  talent  in  reprefentations  of  this  kind.  I  have  difcourfed 
of  thefe  emblematical  perfons  in  former  papers,  and  fhall  therefore  only 
mention  them  in  this  place.  Thus  we  fee  how  many  ways  poetry  ad- 
dreiles  it  felf  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  only  the  whole  circle  o-f 
nature  for  its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of  its  own,  (hews  us  per- 
fons who  are  not  to  be  found  in  Being,  and  reprefents  even  the  faculties 
of  the  foul,  with  her  feveral  virtues  and  vices,  in  a  fcnfible  iliape  and 
charafter. 

Vo  L.  III.  T  t  t  I 
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I  fliall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  confider  in  general,  how  other 
kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  with  which  I  in- 
tend to  conclude  this  ElTay. 


N°  420.      Wtdncjdaj-i  July  2. 


■  ^docunque  volunt  mentem  auditorh  agunto.        Hor. 


AS  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fidion  borrow  their  feveral  materials 
from  outward  objefts,  and  join  them  together  at  their  own  plea- 
fure,  there  are  others  who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more 
clofely,  and  to  take  entire  fcenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  Hiftorians,  natu- 
ral Phiiofophers,  Travellers,  Geographers,  and  in  a  word,  all  who  de- 
fcribe  vifible  objefts  of  a  real  exiflence. 

It  is  the  mofl  agreeable  talent  of  an  Hidorian,  to  be  able  to  draw  up 
his  armies  and  fight  his  battels  in  proper  expreflions,  to  fet  before  our 
eyes  the  divifions,  cabals,  and  jealoufies  of  great  men,  and  to  lead  us 
ftep  by  Hep  into  the  feveral  aftions  and  events  of  his  hiflory.  We  love 
to  fee  the  fubjeft  unfolding  it  felf  by  jufl  degrees,  and  breaking  upon  us 
infenfibly,  that  fo  we  may  be  kept  in  a  pleafing  fufpence,  and  have  time 
given  us  to  raife  our  expeftations,  and  to  fide  with  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  relation.  I  confefs  this  fhews  more  the  art  than  the 
veracity  of  the  Hiflorian,  but  I  am  only  to  fpeak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified 
to  pleafe  the  imagination.  And  in  this  refpeft  Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled 
all  who  ever  went  before  him,  or  have  written  fince  his  time.  He  de- 
fcribes  every  thing  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  his  whole  hiflory  is  an  ad- 
mirable pidure,  and  touches  on  fuch  proper  circumflances  in  every  fie- 
ry, that  his  Reader  becomes  a  kind  of  fpeftator,  and  feels  in  himfelf  all 
the  variety  of  paffions,  which  are  correfpondent  to  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  relation. 

But  among  this  fett  of  writers,  there  are  none  who  more  gratifie  and 
enlarge  the  imagination,  than  the  Authors  of  the  new  philofophy,  whe- 
ther we  confider  their  Theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  difcoveries 
they  have  made  by  glaffes,  or  any  other  of  their  contemplations  on  nature. 

We 
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We  are  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find  every  green  leaf  fwarm  with  millions 
of  animals,  that  at  their  largelh  growth  are  not  viable  10  ihe  naked  eye. 
There  is  fomething  very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to  our  realon, 
in  the  treatifes  of  metals,  minerals-,  plants  and  meteors.  But  when  wc 
furvey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  feveral  planets  that  lye  within 
its  neighbourhood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleafing  alloniihment,  to  fee  fo 
many  worlds  hanging  one  above  another,  and  Hiding  round  their  axles 
in  fuch  an  amazing  pomp  and  folemnity.  If,  after  this,  we  contemplate 
thofe  wide  fields  oi  Ait  her,  that  reach  in  height  as  far  as  from  Saturn  to 
the  fixt  Itars,  and  run  abroad  almoll  to  an  infinitude,  our  Imagination 
finds  its  capacity  filled  with  fo  immenfe  a  profped;,  as  puts  it  upon 
the  llretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet  rife  higher,  and  conlider 
the  fixt  itars  as  fo  many  vail  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them  at- 
tended with  a  different  fett  of  planets,  and  fiill  difcover  new  firmaments 
and  new  lights,  that  are  funk  farther  in  thofe  unfathomable  depths  of  Ai^ 
ther,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  by  the  Ihongell  of  our  Tclefcopes,  we  are  loft 
in  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  funs  and  vvorlds;  and  confounded  with  the  immen- 
fity  and  magnificence  of  Nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleafint  to  the  fancy,  than  to  enlarge  it  felf,  by  de- 
grees, in  its  contemplation  of  the  various  proportions  which  its  feveral 
objedsbear  to  each  other,  when  it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the  circle  itdefcribes  round  the  Sun,  that 
circle  to  the  Sphere  of  the  fixt  Stars,  the  Sphere  of  the  fixt  Stars  to  the  circuit 
of  the  whole  Creation,  the  whole  Creation  it  felf  to  the  infinite  fpace  that 
is  every  where  diffufed  about  it ;  or  when  the  Imagination  works  down- 
ward, and  confiders  the  bulk  of  a  human  body,  in  refped  of  an  animal, 
a  hundred  times  lefs  than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  of  fuch  an  animal, 
the  different  fprings  which  atluate  the  limbs,  the  fpirits  which  fet  thefe 
fprings  a  going,  and  the  proportionable  minutenefs  of  thefe  feveral  parts, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfcdion.  But  if,  af- 
ter all  this,  we  take  the  leaft  particle  of  thefe  animal  fpirits,  and  conli- 
der its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  world,  that  jfhall  contain  within 
thofe  narrow  dimenfions  a  heaven  and  earth,  ftars  and  planets,  and  eve- 
ry different  fpecies  of  living  creatures,  in  the  fame  analogy  and  propor- 
tion they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own  univerfe ;  fuch  a  (peculation,  by 
reafon  of  its  nicety,  appears  ridiculous  to  thofe  who  have  not  turned  their 
thoughts  that  way,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  founded  on  no  lefs  than 
the  evidence  of  a  demonitration.  Nay,  we  might  yec  carry  it  farther, 
and  difcover  in  the  fmalleit  particle  of  this  little  w'orld,  a  new  inexhau- 
fted  fund  of  matter,  capable  of  being  fpun  out  into  another  univerfe. 

Ttt  z  I 
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I  have  d«-e]t  the  longer  on  this  fubjeft,  becaufe  I  think  it  may  fhewus> 
the  proper  limits,  as  well  as  the  defedivenefs,  of  our  Imagination;   how- 
it  is  confined  to  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fpace,  and  immediately  flopt  in 
its  operations,  when  it  endeavours  to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great, 
or  very  little.     Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an  animal, 
which   is  twenty,  from    another  which  is  a  hundred  times  lefs  than  a 
mite,  or  to  compare,  in  his  thoughts,  a  length  of  a  thoufand  Diameters  of 
the  earth,  with  that  of  a  million,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no 
different  meafures  in   his  mind,  adjufled  to  fuch  extraordinary  degrees 
of  grandeur  or  minutenefs.    The  underflanding,  indeed,  opens  an  infinite 
fpace  on  every  fide  of  us,  but  the  Imagination,  after  a  few  faint  efforts, 
is  immediately  at  a  Hand,  and  finds  her  felf  fwallowed  up  in  the  immen- 
fity  of  the  void  that  furrounds  it :  our  reafon  can  purfue  a  particle  of  mat- 
ter through  an  infinite  variety  of  divifions,  but  the  fancy  foon  lofes   fight 
of  it,  and  feels  in  it  felf  a  kind  of  Chafm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with 
matter  of  a  more  fenfible  bulk.     We  can  neither  widen,  nor  contraft  the 
faculty  to  the  dimenfions  of  either  extreme:  the  objeft  is  too  big  for  our 
capacity,  when  we  would  comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  world, 
and   dwindles  into  nothing,  when  we  endeavour  after  the  idea  of  an 
atome. 

It  is  poffible  this  defeft  of  Imagination  may  not  be  in  the  Soul  it  felf, 
but  as  it  afts  in  conjunftion  with  the  body.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be 
room  in  the  brain  for  fuch  a  variety  of  imprefhons,  or  the  animal  fpirits 
may  be  incapable  of  figuring  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  necelTary  to 
excite  fo  very  large  or  very  minute  ideas.  However  it  be,  we  may  well 
fuppofe  that  Beings  of  a  higher  nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this  refpeft, 
as  it  is  probable  the  Soul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfeft  hereaf- 
ter in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  refl ;  infomuch  that,  perhaps,  the 
imagination  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  underflanding,  and  to  form 
in  it  felf  diftind  ideas  of  all  the  different  modes  and  quantities  of  fpace. 
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N°  421.      Thurfday-,  "July  3. 


Jgnotis  errare  locis^  tgmta  videre 

Flumina  gaudehat  ^  jiudio  mmuente  labor  em.  Ovid. 


THE  pleafures  of  the  Imagination  are  not  wholly  confined  to  fuch 
particular  Authors  as  are  converflmc  in  material  objeds,  but  are 
often  to  be  met  with  among  the  polite  Mailers  of  morality,  cri- 
ticifm,  and  other  fpeculations  abllraded  from  matter,  who,  though 
they  do  not  diredly  treat  of  the  vifible  parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from 
their  fimihtudes,  metaphors,  and  allegories.  By  thefc  allufions  a  truth  in 
the  underftanding  is  as  it  were  reflefted  by  the  Imagination  ;  we  are  able 
to  fee  fomething  hke  colour  and  iliapc  in  a  notion,  and  to  difcover  a 
fcheme  of  thoughts  traced  out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives 
a  great  deal  of  fatisfadion,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  the 
fame  time,  while  the  fancy  is  bufie  in  copying  after  the  underftanding,  and 
tranfcribing  ideas  out  of  the  intelledual  world  into  the  material. 

The  great  art  of  a  Writer  fliews  it  felf  in  the  choice  of  plcafing  allu- 
fions, which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  vjovks 
of  art  or  nature;  for  though  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  is  apt  to  de- 
light the  Imagination,  the  chief  defign  of  an  allufion  being  to  illuftratc 
and  explain  the  paffages  of  an  Author,  it  Ihould  be  always  borrowed 
from  what  is  more  known  and  common,  than  the  paiFages  which  are  to 
be  explained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chofen,  are  like  fo  many  tracks  of  light  in  a 
difcourfe,  that  make  every  thing  about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A  no- 
ble Metaphor,  when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  cafts  a  kind  of  glory 
round  it,  and  darts  a  luftre  through  a  whole  fcntence:  thefe  different  kinds 
of  allufion  are  but  fo  many  dififerent  manners  of  fimilitude,  and,  that 
they  may  pleafe  the  Imagination,  the  likenefs  ought  to  be  very  exad,  or 
very  agreeable,  as  we  love  to  fee  a  pifture  where  the  refemblance  is  jufl, 
or  the  pofture  and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent  writers  very 
faulty  in  this  rcfped ;  great  fcholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  comparifons 

and 
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and  allufions  from  the  fciences  in  which  they  are  mod  converfanr,fo  that 
a  man  may  fee  the  compafs  of  their  learning  in  a  treatife  on  the  moil 
indifferent  fubjeft.  I  have  read  a  difcourfe  upon  Love,  which  none  but 
a  profound  Chymift  could  underiland,  and  have  heard  many  a  Sermon 
that  Ihould  only  have  been  preached  before  a  congregation  of  Cartefians. 
On  the  contrary,  your  men  of  bufmefs  ufually  have  rccourfe  to  fuch  in- 
llances  as  are  too  mean  and  familiar.  Thev  are  for  drawing  the  reader 
into  a  game  of  Chefs  or  Tennis,  or  for  leading  him  from  Ihop  to  Ihop, 
in  the  cant  of  particular  trades  and  employments.  It  is  certain,  there 
may  be  found  an  intinite  variety  of  very  agreeable  allufions  in  both  thefe 
kinds,  but,  for  the  generaUty,  the  moil  entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works 
of  Nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  capacities,  and  more  delightful  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  arts  and  fciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affeding  the  Imagination,  that  gives  an  embellifliment 
to  good  fenfe,  and  makes  one  man's  compofitions  more  agreeable  than 
another's.  It  fets  off  all  writings  in  general,  but  is  the  verylifeand  higheit 
perfeftion  of  Poetry.  W  here  it  ihines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  pre- 
ferved  feveral  poems  for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend 
them;  and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are  prefent,  the  work  appears  dry 
and  iniipid,  if  this  fingle  one  be  wanting.  It  has  fomething  in  it  like 
Creation ;  it  bellows  a  kind  of  exiilence,  and  draws  up  to  the  reader's 
view  feveral  obje<fls  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Being.  It  makes  addi- 
tions to  nature,  and  gives  a  greater  variety  to  God's  works.  In  a  word, 
it  is  able  to  beautifie  and  adorn  the  moil  illuilrious  fcenes  in  the  univerfe, 
or  to  fill  the  mind  with  more  glorious  ihows  and  apparitions,  than  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  difcovered  the  feveral  originals  of  thofe  pleafures  that 
gratifie  the  fancy;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
call  under  their  proper  heads  thofe  contrary  objefts,  which  are  apt  to  fill 
it  with  diitaile  and  terrour ;  for  the  Imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as 
pleafure.  When  the  brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  or  the  mind  diforde- 
red  by  dreams  or  ficknefs,  the  fancy  is  over-run  with  wild  difmal  ideas, 
and  terrified  with  a  thoufand  hideous  monilers  of  its  own  framing. 

Eumenidum  velutl  demens  videt  agmina  Tentheus, 

Et  folem  geminum,  et  duplices  fe  ojfendere  Tbebas. 

Aut  Agamemnonms  fcen'ts  agitatus  Oreftes, 

Armatam  facibiis  matrem  et  ferpentihus  atr'is 

Cum  videt  J  ultriceppe  fedent  in  limine  T)ira.  Virg. 

There 
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There  is  not  a  fight  in  nature  fo  mortifying  as  that  of  a  diilraded  per- 
fon,  when  his  imagination  is  troubled,  and  his  whole  Soul  difordered  and 
confufed.  Babylon  in  ruines  is  not  fo  melancholy  a  fpeflacle.  Hut  to 
quit  fo  difagreeable  a  fuSjeft,  I  Ihall  only  confider,  by  way  of  conclufion, 
what  an  infinite  advantage  this  faculty  gives  an  almighty  Being  over  the 
Soul  of  man,  and  how  great  a  mcafure  of  happinefs  or  mifery  we  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  feen  the  influence  that  one  man  has  over  the  fancy 
of  another,  and  with  what  eafe  he  conveys  into  it  a  variety  of  imagery ; 
how  great  a  power  then  may  we  fuppofe  lodged  in  him,  who  knows  all 
the  ways  of  aflfefting  the  Imagination,  who  can  infufe  what  ideas  he  plea- 
fes,  and  fill  thofe  ideas  with  terrour  or  delight  to  what  degree  he  thinks 
fit?  He  can  excite  images  in  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  words,  and 
mike  fcenes  rife  up  before  us  and  feem  prefent  to  the  eve,  without  the 
afliltance  of  bodies  or  exterior  objeds.     He  can  tranfport  the  Imaginati- 
on with  fuch  beautiful  and  glorious  vifions,  as  cannot  poilibly  cntei-  into 
our  prefent  conceptions,  or  haunt  it  with  fuch  ghaftly  fpeftres  and  appa- 
ritions, as  would  make  us  hope  for  annihilation,  and  think  exiflence  no 
better  than  a  curfe.     In  fliort,  he  can  fo  cxquifitely  ravifh  or  torture  the 
Soul  through  this  finglc  faculty,  as  might  fuffice  to  make  up  the  whole 
Heaven  or  Hell  of  any  finite  Being. 


N°433.       7hurfday^    J^b '^?- 


Per  lege  Ma  onto  cantatas  carmine  ranas, 

Rt  frontem  nttgts  folvere  difce  meis.  Mart. 


TH  E  moral  world,  as  confifling  of  males  and  females,  is  of  a  mixt 
nature,  and  filled  with  feveral  cuiloms,  falhions  and  ceremonies, 
which  would  have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  o»e  fex.  Had 
our  fpecies  no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  difierent  creatures  from 
what  they  are  at  prefent ;  their  endeavours  to  pleafe  the  oppofite  fex, 
poliflies  and  refines  them  out  of  thofe  manners  which  are  molt  natural 
to  them,  and  often  fets  them  upon  modelling  themfelves,  not  according 

to 
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to  the  plans  which  they  approve  in  their  own  opinions,  but  according  to 
thofe  plans  which  they  think  are  molt  agreeable  to  the  Female  world.  In 
a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a  rude  unhniihed  creature, 
were  he  converfant  with  none  but  thofe  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  fide,  are  apt  to  form  themfelves  in  every  thing 
with  regard  to  that  other  half  of  reafonable  creatures,  with  whom  they 
are  here  blended  and  confufed ;  their  thoughts  are  ever  turned  upon  ap- 
pearing amiable  to  the  other  fex;  they  talk,  and  move,  and  fmile,  with  a 
defign  upon  us ;  every  feature  of  their  faces,  evei-y  part  of  their  drefs  is 
filled  with  fnares  and  allurements.  There  would  be  no  fuch  animals  as 
Prudes  or  Coquettes  in  the  world,  were  there  not  fuch  an  animal  as  man. 
In  fliort,  it  is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  womankind,  that  produces 
an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions,  a  foftnefs  in  their  voices, 
and  a  delicacy  in  their  completions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  fcxes  tends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  each  of  them,  we  may  obferve  that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  rough  and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  things 
as  women  in  the  world ;  as  on  the  contrary,  women,  who  have  an  in- 
difference or  averfion  for  their  counter- parts,  in  human  nature,  are  gene- 
rally fower  and  unamiable,  fluttifli  and  cenforious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  manufcript  which  is  late- 
ly fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  I  fhall  communicate  to  the  Reader,  as 
I  have  done  fome  other  curious  pieces  of  the  fame  nature,  without  trou- 
bling him  with  any  enquiries  about  the  Author  of  it.     It  contains  a  fum- 
mary  account  of  two  different  flates  which  bordered  upon  one  another.  The 
one  was  a  Commonwealth  of  Amazons^  or  women  without  men;  the 
other  was  a  Republick  of  males  that  had  not  a  woman  in  their  whole 
community.  As  thefe  two  flates  bordered  upon  one  another,  it  was  their 
way,  it  feems,  to  meet  upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year, 
where  thofe  among  the  men  who  had  not  made  their  choice  in  any  for- 
mer meeting,  aflbciated  themfelves  with  particular  women,  whom  they 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  look  upon  as  their  wives  in  every  one  of  thefe 
yearly  rencounters.     The  children  that  fprung  from  this  alliance,  if  males, 
were  fent  to  their  refpeftive  fathers;   if  females,  continued  with  their 
mothers.     Jiy  means  of  ,this  anniverfary  carnival,  which  laited  about  a 
week,  the  Commonwealths  were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  and  fup- 
plied  with  their  refpedive  fubjeds. 

Thefe  two  States  were  engaged  together  in  a  perpetual  league,  offen- 
,five  and  defenlive,  fo  that  if  any  foreign  Potentate  offered  to  attack  ei- 
ther 
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ther  of  them,  both  the  fexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  quickly  brought 
him  to  reafon.  It  was  remarkable  that  for  many  Ages  this  agreement 
continued  inviolable  between  the  two  States,  notwithflanding,  as  was 
faid  before,  they  were  husbands  and  wives :  but  this  will  not  appear  fo 
wonderful,  if  we  confider  that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week 
in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  Author  gives  of  the  male  republick,  there 
were  feveral  cultoms  very  remarkable.     The  men  never  Ihaved  their 
beards,   or  pared  their  nails  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,    which  was 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  great  annual  meeting  upon  their  frontiers. 
I  find  the  name  of  a  Minifter  of  State  in  one  part  of  their  hiilory,  who 
was  fined  for  appearing  too  frequently  in  clean  linnen ;  and  of  a  certain 
great  General  who  was  turned  out   of  his  poll  for  effeminacy,  it  having 
been  proved  upon  him  by  feveral  credible  witneffes  that  he  walhed  his 
face  every  morning.     If  any  member  of  the  Commonwealth  had  a  foft 
voice,  a  fmooth  face,  or  a  fupple  behaviour,  he  was  banifhed  into  the 
C<)mmonwealth  of  females,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  flave,  drefl'ed  in 
petticoats,   and  fet  a  fpinning.      They  had    no  titles  of  honour  among 
them,  but  fuch  as  denoted  fome  bodily  Ib'ength  or  perfection,  as  fuch  an 
one  the  Tall.,  fuch  an  one  the  Stocky,  fuch  an  one  the  Gruff.     Their  pub- 
lick  debates  were  generally  managed  with  kicks  and  cuffs,   infomuch  that 
they  often  came  from  the  council-table  with  broken  fliins,   black  eyes 
and  bloody  nofes.     When  they  would  reproach  a  man  in  the  moll  bitter 
terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  white,   or  that  he  had  a  fair 
skin,  and  a  foft  hand.     The  greateil  man  I  meet  with  in  their  hiilory, 
was  one  who  could  lift  five  hundred  weight,  and  wore  fuch  a  prodigious 
pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been  feen  in  the  Commonwealth  before  his 
time.    Thefe  accomplifliments  it  feems  had  rendred  him  fo  popular,  that 
if  he  had  not  died  very  feafonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  enllaved 
the  republick.     Having  made  this  fliort  extraft  out  of  the  hiflory  of  the 
male  Commonwealth,   I  fliall  look  into  the  hiilory  of  the  neighbouring 
State  which  confiltcd  of  females,  and  if  1  find  any  thing  in  it,  will  not 
fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  pubhc. 


Vol.  III.  Uuu  Friday^ 
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^ales  Threicia  cum  flum'ma  Thermodontts 

Pulfant,  €t  piBis  hellantur  Amazones  armis : 

Seu  ctrcum  Hippolytertj  feu  cum  fe  martta  curru 

Penthefilea  refert^  magnoque  ululante  tumultu 

Fa  mine  a  exultant  lunatts  agmma  peltis,  "Virg. 


HAVING  carefully  perufed  the  Manufcript  I  mentioned  in  my  ye- 
fterday's  paper,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  republick  of  women,  I 
find  in  it  feveral  particulars  which  may  very  well  deferve  the  Rea- 
der's attention. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  fix  to  twelve  years  old,  were  put  to  public 
fchools,  where  they  learned  to  box  and  play  at  cudgels,  with  feveral  other 
accomplifliments  of  the  fame  nature ;  fo  that  nothing  was  more  ufual  than 
to  fee  a  little  Mifs  returning  home  at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two 
or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of  her  head.  They  were  afterwards  taught 
to  ride  the  great  horfe,  to  fhoot,  dart,  or  fling,  and  lifted  into  feveral 
companies,  in  order  to  perfeft  themfelves  in  military  exercifes.  No  wo- 
man was  to  be  married  until  fhe  had  killed  her  man.  The  Ladies  of  fa- 
fhion  ufed  to  play  with  young  lions  inftead  of  lap-dogs,  and  when  they 
made  any  parties  of  diverfion,  inftead  of  entertaining  themfelves  at  Ombre 
or  Piquet,  they  would  wreftle  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a  whole  afternoon 
together.  There  was  never  any  fuch  thing  as  a  blufla  feen,  or  a  figh 
heard,  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  women  never  drefled  but  to  look 
terrible,  to  which  end  they  would  fometimes  after  a  battel  paint  their 
cheeks  with  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  For  this  reafon  likewife  the 
face  which  had  the  moft  fears  was  looked  upon  as  the  moft  beautiful.  If 
they  found  lace,  jewels,  ribbons,  or  any  ornaments  in  filver  or  gold  a- 
mong  the  booty  which  they  had  taken,  they  ufed  to  drefs  their  horfes 
with  it,  but  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wearing  it  themfelves.  There 
were  particular  rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mon- 
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monwealth,  who  was  a  mother  of  three  daughters.  The  Senate  was  made 
up  of  old  women ;  for  by  the  laws  of  the  country  none  was  to  be  a  Coun- 
cellor  of  State  that  was  not  pall  child-bearing.  They  ufed  to  boail  their 
republick  had  continued  four  thoufand  years,  which  is  altogether  impro- 
bable, unlefs  we  may  fuppofe,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  thcy 
meafured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this  female  republick» 
by  means  of  a  neighbouring  King,  who  had  made  war  upon  them  feveral 
years  with  various  fuccefs,  and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great 
battel.  This  defeat  they  afcribe  to  feveral  caufes  ;  fome  fay  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  having  been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  committed 
fome  fatal  miilakes  in  feveral  difpatches  about  that  time.  Others  pretend, 
that  the  firll  Minifter  being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the  publick 
affairs,  as  fo  great  an  exigency  of  Itate  required  ;  but  this  I  can  give  no 
manner  of  credit  to,  fmce  it  feems  to  contradift  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  their  government,  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  My  Author  gives 
the  moll:  probable  reafon  of  this  great  difalter  ;  for  he  affirms,  that  the 
General  was  brought  to  bed,  or  (as  others  fay)  mifcarried  the  very  night 
before  the  battel :  however  it  was,  this  lignal  overthrow  obliged  them  to 
call  in  the  male  republick  to  their  allillance  ;  but  notwithllanding  their 
common  efforts  to  repulle  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war  continued  for 
many  years  before  they  could  entirely  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  fexes  pafled  together,  made  them  fo  well 
acquainted  with  one  another,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not 
care  for  parting.  In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  feparate  camps, 
but  afterwards  as  they  grew  more  familiar,  they  pitched  their  tents  pro- 
mifcuoufly. 

From  this  time  the  armies  being  chequered  with  both  fexes,  they  po- 
lilhed  apace.  The  men  ufed  to  invite  their  fellow-foldiers  into  their 
quarters,  and  would  drefs  their  tents  with  flowers  and  boughs,  for  their 
reception.  If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more  than  another,  they  would 
be  cutting  her  name  in  the  table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure  upon  a  wall, 
or  talking  of  her  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  language,  which  by  degrees  im- 
proved into  vcrfe  and  fonnet.  Thefe  were  as  the  firft  rudiments  of  Ar- 
chitefture.  Painting,  and  Poetry  among  this  favage  people.-  After  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  fexes  ufed  to  jump  together  and  make 
a  clattering  with  their  fwords  and  fhields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few  years 
produced  feveral  regular  tunes  and  fett  dances. 

U  u  H  X  A? 
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As  the  two  armies  romped  on  thefe  occafions,  the  women  complained 
of  the  thick  buQiy  beards  and  long  nails  of  their  confederates,  who  there- 
upon took  care  to  prune  themielves  into  fuch  figures  as  were  moll  pleaf- 
ing  to  their  female  friends  and  allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  fpoils  from  the  enemy,  the  men  would  make 
a  prefent  of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  fhowy  to  the  women  whom 
they  molt  admired,  and  would  frequently  drefs  the  necks,  or  heads,  or 
arms  of  their  miitrefles,  with  any  thing  which  they  thought  appeared  gay- 
er pretty.  The  women  obferving  that  the  men  took  delight  in  looking 
upon  them,  when  they  were  adorned  with  fuch  trappings  and  gugaws, 
fet  their  heads  at  work  to  find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  out-fhine  one 
another  in  all  councils  of  war  or  the  like  folemn  meetings.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  men  obferving  how  the  womens  hearts  were  fet  upon 
finery,  begun  to  embellifli  themfelves  and  look  as  agreeably  as  they  could 
in  the  eyes  of  their  allociates.  In  fhort,  after  a  few  years  converfing  to- 
gether, the  women  had  learnt  to  fmile,  and  the  men  to  ogle,  the  women 
grew  foft,  and  the  men  lively. 

When  they  had  thus  infenfibly  formed  one  another,  upon  the  finifliing 
of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  entire  conquefl  over  their  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Colonels  in  one  army  married  the  Colonels  in  the  other ; 
the  Captains  in  the  fame  manner  took  the  Captains  to  their  wives :  the 
whole  body  of  common  foldiers  were  matched,  after  the  example  of 
their  leaders.  By  this  means  the  two  republicks  incorporated  with  one 
another,  and  became  the  mofl  flourifliing  and  polite  government  in  the 
part  of  the  world  which  they  inhabited. 


Saturday-^ 
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Nee  dm  flinty  at  forma  duplex,  nee  famma  diet 

Nee  puer  ut  pojjlnty  neutrmnque  et  utrumque  v'tdentur.     Ovid. 


MOST  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  written  on  llibjefts  that 
never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixt  and  immutable.     Of  this  kind 
arc  all  my  more  ferious  eflays  and  difcourfes ;  but  there  is  ano- 
ther fort  of  Speculations,  which  I  confider  as  occafional  papers,  that  take 
their  rife  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and  caprice  of  the  prefent  Age. 
For  I  look  upon  my  feif  as  one  fet  to  watch  the  manners  and  behaviour 
of  my  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  and  to  mark  down  every  abfurd 
fafhion,  ridiculous  cuftom,  or  affeded  form  of  fpeech  that  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  during  the  courfe  of  thefe  my  Speculations.  The 
petticoat  no  fooner  begun  to  fwell,    but  I  obfcrved  its  motions.     The 
party-patches  had  not  time  to  muflcr  thcmfelves  before  I  detedled  them. 
I  had  intelligence  of  the  coloured  hood  the  very  firll  time  it  appeared  in 
a  public  alTembly.     I  might  here  mention  fevcral  other  the  like  contin- 
gent fubjeds,  upon  which  1  have  beflowed  diflinft  papers.     By  this  means 
1  have  fo  eftedualy  quaihed  thofe  irregularities  which  gave  occafion  to 
them,  that  I  am  afraid  pollcrity  will  fcarce  have  a  fufficient  idea  of  them 
to  rcUili  thofe  difcourfes  which -Avere  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written.     They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  faihions  and  cu- 
lloms  I  attacked  were  fome  fantallic  conceits  of  my  own,  and  that  their 
Great-grandmothers  could  not  be  fo  whimfical  as  I   have  reprefentcd 
them.     For  this  reafon,  when  I  think  on  the  figure  my  feveral  volumes 
of  Speculations  will  make  about  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  conlider  them 
as  fo  many  pieces  of  old  plate,   where  the  weight  will  be  regarded,  but 
the  falhion  loll. 

Among  the  feveral  female  extravagancies  I  have  already  taken  notice 
of,  there  is  one  which  flill  keeps  its  ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  Ladies 
who  drcfs  thcmfelves  in  a  hat  and  feaUier,  a  riding-coat  and  a  perriwig; 

or 
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or  at  leafl  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag  or  ribbond,  in  imitation  of  the  fmart 
part  of  the  oppofite  fcx.  As  in  my  yeilerday's  p.iper  I  gave  an  account 
of  the  mixture  of  two  fexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I  ihall  here  take  no- 
tice of  this  mixture  of  two  fexes  in  one  perlbn.  I  have  aU'eady  fliewn 
my  diflike  of  this  immodcil  cullom  more  than  once ;  but  in  contempt 
of  every  thing  I  have  hitherto  laid,  I  am  informed  that  the  highu'ays  a- 
bout  this  great  city  are  itill  very  much  infelkd  with  thefe  female  cava- 
liers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Rogbr  de  Coverley's 
about  this  time  twelve-month,  an  equeitrian  Lady  of  this  order  appeared 
upon  the  plains  which  lay  at  a  diitance  from  his  houfe.  I  was  at  that 
time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out 
on  every  fide  to  fee  fo  flrange  a  fight.  Sir  Roger  asked  one  of  them 
who  came  by  us,  what  it  was?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied, 'Tis 
a  Gentlewoman,  faving  your  Worfliip's  prefence,  in  a  coat  and  hat.  This 
produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  Knight's  houfe,  where  we  had  a 
llory  at  the  fame  time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting  this  Gen- 
tleman-like Lady  on  the  high  way,  was  asked  by  her  whether  that  was 
Coverly-hall ;  the  honeft  man  feeing  only  the  male  part  of  the  Querift, 
replied,  Tes,  Sir;  but  upon  the  fecond  queilion,  whether  Sir  Roger 
DE  CovERLY  was  a  married  man^  having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the 
petticoat,  he  changed  his  note  into  No  Madam. 

Had  one  of  thefe  Hermaphrodites  appeared  in  Juvenal's  days,  with 
what  an  indignation  ihould  we  have  feen  her  defcribed  by  that  excellent 
fatyrifl.  He  would  have  reprefented  her  in  her  riding  habit,  as  a  great- 
er monfter  than  the  Centaur.  He  would  have  called  for  facrifices,  or  pu- 
rifying waters,  to  expiate  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  prodigy.  He  would 
have  invoked  the  fhades  of  Tortia  or  Lucretia^  to  fee  into  what  ihe  Ro- 
man Ladies  had  transformed  themfelves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  fex  with  greater  tendernefs, 
and  have  all  along  made  ufe  of  the  mod  gentle  methods  to  bring  them  off 
from  any  little  extravagance  into  which  they  are  fometimes  unwarily  fal- 
len: I  think  it  however  abfolutely  necefTary  to  keep  up  the  partition  be- 
tween the  two  fexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  fmalleft  encroachments 
which  the  one  makes  upon  the  other.  I  hope  therefore  that  I  (hall  not 
hear  any  more  complaints  on  this  fubjeft.  I  am  fure  my  fhe-difciples  who 
perufe  thefe  my  daily  leftures,  have  profited  but  little  by  them,  if  they 
are  capable  of  giving  into  luch  an  amphibious  drefs.  This  I  fhould  not 
have  mentioned,  had  not  I  lately  met  one  of  thefe  my  female  Readers 
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in  Hide  Tarky  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  mafculine  afTurance,  and 
'  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  behaviour  of  the  fair  fex. 
When  I  fee  them  fingular  in  any  part  of  their  drefs,  1  conclude  it  is  not 
without  fome  evil  intention ;  and  therefore  queftion  not  but  the  defign 
of  this  ftrange  f-afhion  is  to  fmite  more  effeftually  their  male  beholders. 
Now  to  fet  them  right  in  this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  confi- 
der  with  themfelves  whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  flruck  by  a 
figure  entirely  female,  than  with  fuch  an  one  as  we  may  fee  every  day  in 
our  glafTes:  or,  if  they  pleafe,  let  them  refleft  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  think  how  they  would  be  affefted  Ihould  they  meet  a  man  on  horfe- 
back,  in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  fame  time  drcflcd  up 
in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail. 

Imuftobferve  that  this  fafliionwas  firftof  all  brought  to  us  from  France^ 
a  country  which  has  infefted  all  the  nations  in  Europe  with  its  levity.  I 
fpeak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole  people,  having  more  than  once 
found  fault  with  thofe  general  refledions  which  ftrike  at  Kingdoms  or 
Commonwealths  in  the  grofs :  a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an  ingenious 
writer  of  our  own  compares  to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wiflied  the  Roman 
people  had  all  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I, 
(hall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  livelinefs  and  ailurance  are  in  a  pecu- 
culiar  manner  the  qualifications  of  the  French  nation,  the  fame  habits  and 
cudoms  will  not  give  the  fame  offence  to  that  people,  which  they  pro- 
duce among  thofe  of  our  own  country.  Modelly  is  our  diflinguifhing 
charafter,  as  vivacity  is  theirs:  and  when  this  our  national  virtue  appears 
in  that  family- beauty,  for  which  our  Britijh  Ladies  are  celebrated  above 
all  others  in  the  univerfe,  it  makes  up  the  moll  amiable  objeft  that  the 
eye  of  man  can  poflibly  behold. 


Thurfdayj 
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Hi  narrata  ferunt  alto:  menfuraque  ficit 

Crefctt  ,•   et  audtth  altqu'td  novus  adjictt  atiBor.  Ov. 


VIT)  defcribes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  fituated  in  the  very  center 
of  the  univerfe,  and  perforated  with  fo  many  windows  and  ave- 
nues as  gave  her  the  fight  of  every  thing  that  was  done  in  the 
hearvens,  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  fea.  The  ftrufture  of  it  was  contrived 
in  fo  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed  every  word  which  was  fpoken 
in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature ;  fo  that  the  Palace,  fays  the  Poet,  was 
always  filled  with  a  confufed  hubbub  of  low  dying  founds,  the  voices 
being  almolt  fpent  and  worn  out  before  they  arrived  at  this  general  ren- 
devous  of  fpeeches  and  whifpers. 

I  confider  Courts  with  the  fame  regard  to  the  governments  which  they 
fuperintend,  as  Ovid's  palace  of  Fame,  with  regard  to  the  Univerfe.  The 
eyes  of  a  watchful  Minifter  run  through  the  whole  people.     There  is 
fcarce  a  murmur  or  complaint,  that  does  not  reach  his  ears.     They  have 
News-gatherers  and  Intelligencers  diflributed  in  their  feveral  walks  and 
quarters,  who  bring  in  their  refpedive  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  difcourfe  and  converfation  of  the  whole  Kingdom  or  Common- 
wealth-where  they  are  employed.     The  wifeil  of  Kings,  alluding  to  thefe 
invifible  and  unfufpefted  fpies  who  are  planted  by  Kings  and  Rulers  over 
their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  thofe  voluntary  informers  that  are  buzzing 
about  the  ears  of  a  great  man,  and  making  their  court  by  fuch  fecret  me- 
thods of  intelUgence,    has  given  us  a  very  prudent  caution  :    Curfe  not 
the  King,  no  not  in  thy  thought,    and  cnrje  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-cham- 
ber :  for  a  bird  of  the  air  Jhall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings 
Jhall  tell  the  matter. 

As  it  is  abfoluely  neceflary  for  Rulers  to  make  ufe  of  other  peoples 
eyes  and  ears,  they  fhould  take  particular  care  to  do  it  in  fuch  manner, 
that  it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  perfon  whofe  life  and  converfation 

are 
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are  enquired  into.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  fo  infamous  a  calling  as  that 
of  a  Spy,  is  not  very  much  to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no  great  1 
ties  of  honour,  or  checks  of  confcience,  to  rellrain  him  in  thofe  covert 
evidences,  where  the  perfon  accufed  has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating 
himfelf  He  will  be  more  indullrious  to  carry  that  which  is  grateful, 
than  that  which  is  true.  There  will  be  no  occafion  for  him,  if  he  does 
not  hear  and  fee  things  worth  difcovery  ;  fo  that  he  naturally  inflames 
every  word  and  circumltance,  aggravates  \\hat  is  faulty,  perverts  what  is 
good,  and  mifreprefents  what  is  indifferent.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but 
that  fuch  ignominious  wretches  let  their  private  paffions  into  thefe  their 
clandeftine  informations,  and  often  wreck  their  particular  fpite  or  malice 
againfl  the  perfon  whom  they  are  fet  to  watch.  It  is  a  pleafant  fcene 
enough,  which  an  Italian  Author  defcribes  between  a  Spy,  and  a  Cardi- 
nal who  employed  him.  The  Cardinal  is  reprefented  as  minuting  down 
every  thing  that  is  told  him.  The  Spy  begins  with  a  low  voice,  Such  an 
one,  the  Advocate,  whifpered  to  one  of  his  friends,  within  my  hearing, 
that  your  Eminence  was  a  very  great  poultron ;  and  after  having  given 
his  Patron  time  to  take  it  down,  adds,  that  another  called  him  a  merce- 
nary Rafcal  in  a  public  converfation.  The  Cardinal  replies,  \'ery  well, 
and  bids  him  go  on.  The  Spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of 
the  fame  nature,  till  the  Cardinal  rifes  in  great  wrath,  calls  him  an  im- 
pudent fcoundrel,  and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  obferved  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that  they  have  not  only  fhewd 
a  particular  difregard  to  thofe  unmeritt-d  reproaches  which  have  been 
cait  upon  them,  but  have  been  altogether  free  from  that  impertinent  cu- 
riofiiy  of  enquiring  after  them,  or  the  poor  revenge  of  rcfenting  them. 
The  Hiftories  of  Alexander  and  Ctefar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  inflances. 
Vulgar  fouls  arc  of  a  quite  contrary  charafter.  'Diony/ins,  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily^  had  a  dungeon  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  Architecture  ; 
and  of  which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  remains 
in  that  ifland.  It  was  called  'T>ionyJius\  Ea>\  and  built  with  feveral  little 
windings  and  labyrinths  in  the  form  of  a  real  car.  The  ffrudure  of  it 
made  it  a  kind  of  whifpering  place,  but  fuch  a  one  as  gathered  the  voice 
of  him  who  fpoke  into  a  funnel,  which  was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it. 
The  tyrant  ufed  to  lodge  all  his  ftate  criminals,  or  thofe  whom  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  engaged  together  in  any  evil  defigns  upon  him,  in  this  dun- 
geon. He  had  at  the  fame  time  an  apartment  over  it,  where  he  ufed  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  funnel,  and  by  that  means  over-hear  every  thing  that 
was  whifpered  in  the  dungeon.   I  believe  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
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Cafa?'  or  an  Alexander  would  rather  have  died  by  the  treafon,  than  have 
ufed  fuch  difingenuous  means  for  the  detefting  of  it. 

A  man,  who  in  ordinary  Ufe  is  very  inquifitive  after  every  thing  which 
is  fpoken  ill  of  him,  pafles  his  time  but  very  indifferently.  He  is  wound- 
ed by  every  arrow  that  is  fliot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every 
infignificant  enemy  to  difquiet  him.  Nay,  he  will  fuffer  from  what  has 
been  faid  of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten  bv  thofe  who  faid  or  heard  it. 
For  this  reafon  I  could  never  bear  one  of  thofe  officious  friends,  that 
would  be  telling  every  malicious  report,  every  idle  cenfure  that  paffed 
upon  me.  The  tongue  of  man  is  fo  petulant,  and  his  thoughts  fo  varia- 
ble, that  one  fliould  not  lay  too  great  a  flrefs  upon  any  prefent  fpeeches 
or  opinions.  Praifc  and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  fame 
mouth  upon  the  fame  perfon,  and  upon  the  fame  occafion.  A  generous 
enemy  will  fometimes  beflow  commendations,  as  the  dearefl  friend  can- 
not fometimes  refrain  from  fpeaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indifferent  in 
either  of  thefe  refpefts,  gives  his  opinion  at  random,  and  praifes  or  dif- 
approves  as  he  finds  himfelf  in  humour. 

I  ihall  conclude  this  effay  with  part  of  a  charafter,  which  is  finely  drawn 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon^  in  the  firft  book  of  his  hillory,  and  which  gives 
us  the  lively  pifture  of  a  great  man  teizing  himfelf  with  an  abfiu'd  curio- 
fity. 

"  He  had  not  that  application  and  fubmiffion,  and  reverence  for  the 
"  Queen,  as  might  have  been  expeded  from  his  wifdom  and  breeding ; 
"  and  often  croffed  her  pretences  and  defires  with  more  rudenefs  than 
"  was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  impertinently  foUicitous  to  know 
"  what  her  Majelly  faid  of  him  in  private,  and  what  refentments  fhe  had 
"  towards  him.  And  when  by  feme  confidents,  who  had  their  ends  up- 
"  on  him  from  thofe  offices,  he  was  informed  of  fome  bitter  exprcffions 
"  fallen  from  her  Majelly,  he  was  fo  exceedingly  aflRided  and  tormented 
"  with  the  fenfe  of  it,  that  fometimes  by  paffionate  complaints  and  re- 
"  prefentations  to  the  King  ;  fometimes  by  more  dutiful  addreffes  and 
"  expoftulations  with  the  Queen,  in  bewailing  his  misfortune  ;  he  fre- 
"  quently  expofed  himfelf,  and  left  his  condition  worfe  than  it  was  be- 
"  fore,  and  the  eclaircifment  commonly  ended  in  the  difcovery  of  the 
«  perfons  from  whom  he  had  received  his  mofl  fecret  intelligence. 


Friday^ 
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J/ 'were  fi  reBe  nefc'ts^  d'lfcede  pent  is.  Hor. 


I  Have  already  given  my  Reader  an  account  of  a  fett  of  merry  fellows, 
who  are  pafling  their  fummer  together  in  the  country,  being  provid- 
ed of  a  great  houfe,  where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apartment 
for  every  particular  perfon,  but  a  large  infirmary  for  the  reception  of 
fuch  of  them  as  are  any  way  indifpofed,  or  out  of  humour.  Having 
lately  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  this  fociety,  by  order  of 
the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints  me  with  their  behaviour  during 
the  lall  week,  I  fhall  here  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

QQ  \li7^  ^re  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  eftablifhrnent  which 

W     "  we  have  here  made  for  the  retrieving  of  good  manners  and 

«'  agreeable  converfation,  and  Ihall  ufe  our  beft  endeavours  fo  to  improve 

"  our  felves  in  this  our  fummer  retirement,  that  we  may  next   winter 

ferve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end  that  this  our  inflitution 
"  may  be  no  lefs  advantageous  to  the  pubUc  than  to  our  felves,  we  fliall 
"  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  proceedings,  defiring  you  at  the 
"  fame  time,  if  you  fee  any  thing  fliulty  in  them,  to  favour  us  with  your 
"  admonitions.  For  you  mult  know.  Sir,  that  it  has  been  propofed  a- 
"  mong  us  to  chufe  you  for  our  N'ifitor,  to  which  I  mull  further  add, 
"  that  one  of  the  College  having  declared  lait  week,  he  did  not  like  ths 
"  Spectator  of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  allign  any  jufl:  reafons  for 
"  fuch  his  diflike,  he  was  fent  to  the  infirmary,  Ncmine  contradicente. 

"  On  Alonday  the  aiVcmbly  was  in  very  good  humour,  having  received 
"  fome  recruits  of  French  claret  that  morning ;  when  unluckily,  towards 
"  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company  fwore^t  his  fervant  in 
"  a  very  rough  manner,  for  having  put  too  much  waiter  in  his  \\ine. 
"  Upon  which  the  prefident  of  the  day,  who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the 
*'  company,  after  having  convinced  him  of  the  impertinence  of  his  paf- 
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"  fion,  and  the  infult  it  had  made  upon  the  company,  ordered  his  man 
"  to  take  him  from  the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  infirmary.  There 
"  was  but  one  more  fent  away  that  day  ;  this  was  a  Gentleman  who  is 
"  reckoned  by  fome  perfons  one  of  the  greateft  W  its,  and  by  others  one 
«  of  the  greatelt  Boobys  about  town.  This  you  will  fay  is  a  Itrange  cha- 
«  rafter,  but  what  makes  it  llranger  yet,  it  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is 
"  perpetually  the  reverfe  of  himfelf,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to  excefs. 
*'  We  brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did  very  well  upon  the 
•'  road,  having  laviflied  away  as  much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the  hackney 
"  coach-man,  as  might  have  ferved  him  during  his  whole  ftay  here,  had 
"  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  been  lumpiih  for  two  or  three  days, 
"  but  was  fo  far  connived  at,  in  hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  difpatched 
*'  one  of  the  briskeft  fellows  among  the  brotherhood  into  the  infirmary, 
*'  for  having  told  him  at  table  he  was  not  merry.  But  our  Prefident  ob- 
«  ferving  that  he  indulged  himfelf  in  this  long  fit  of  itupidity,  and  con- 
"  ftruing  it  as  a  contempt  of  the  College,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the 
"  place  prepared  for  fuch  companions.  He  was  no  fooner  got  into  it, 
"  but  his  wit  and  mirth  returned  upon  him  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  that 
"  he  fhook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the  noife  of  it,  and  had  fo  good 
"  an  effeft  upon  the  reft  of  the  patients,  that  he  brought  them  all  out  to 
"  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

"  On  Tuefday  we  were  no  fooner  fat  down,  but  one  of  the  company 
"  complained  that  his  head  aked  ;  upon  which  another  asked  him,  in 
*'  an  infolent  manner,  what  he  did  there  then  ;  this  infenfibJy  grew  into 
*'  fome  warm  words ;  fo  that  the  Prefident,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace, 
*'  gave  direftions  to  take  them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodge  them  in 
'*  the  infirmary.  Not  long  after,  another  of  the  company  telling  us,  he 
*'  knew  by  a  pain  in  his  fltoulder  that  we  fhould  have  fome  rain,  the  Pre- 
*'  fident  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  placed  as  a  weather-glafs  in  the 
"  apartment  above-mentioned. 

"  On  Wednefday  a  Gentleman  having  received  a  letter  written  in  a 
"  woman's  hand,  and  changing  colour  twice  or  thrice  as  he  read  it,  de- 
"  fired  leave  to  retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  Prefident  confented,  but 
"  denied  him  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink  and  paper  till  fuch  time  as  he  had  flept 
"  upon  it.  One  of  the  company  being  feated  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
"  table,  and  difcovering  his  fecret  difcontcnt  by  finding  fault  with  every 
«*  difli  that  was  ferved  up,  and  refufing  to  laugh  at  any  thing  that  was 
«  faid,  the  Prefident  told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneafie  feat, 
"  and  defired  him  to  accommodate  himfelf  better  in  the  infirmary.    Af- 
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"  ter  dinner  a  very  honeft  fellow  chancing  to  let  a  punn  fall  from  him, 
*  his  neighbour  cryed  out,  to  the  infirmary;  at  the  fame  time  pretend- 
"  ing  to  be  fick  at  it,  as  having  the  fame  natural  antipathy  to  a  punn, 
"  which  fome  have  to  a  cat.  This  produced  a  long  debate.  Upon  the 
"  whole  the  Punnfter  was  acquitted,  and  his  neighbour  fent  off. 

"  On  Thurfday  there  was  but  one  delinquent.  This  was  a  Gentleman 
"  of  flrong  voice,  but  weak  underftanding.  He  had  unluckily  engaged 
"  himfelf  in  a  difpute  with  a  man  of  excellent  fenfe,  but  of  a  modell 
"  elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every  anfwer  of  his  antagonift 
"  with  a  louder  note  than  ordinary,  and  only  raifed  his  voice  when  he 
"  Ihould  have  enforced  his  argument.  Finding  himfelf  at  length  driven 
''  to  an  abfurdity,  he  Hill  reafoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and  confufed 
"  manner,  and  to  make  the  greater  impreflion  upon  his  hearers,  con- 
"  eluded  with  a  loud  thump  upon  the  table.  The  Prefident  immediately 
**  ordered  him  to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with  water-gruel,  till  fuch 
"  time  as  he  fliould  be  fufficiently  weakened  for  converfation. 

"  On  Friday  there  paffed  very  little  remarkable,  faving  only,  that  fe- 
"  veral  petitions  were  read  of  the  perfons  in  cuftody,  deliring  to  be  re- 
"  leafed  from  their  confinement,  and  vouching  for  one  another's  good 
"  behaviour  for  the  future. 

"  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excufes  from  perfons  who  had  found 
"  themfelves  in  an  unfociable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily  iliut  themfelves 
«  up.  The  infirmary  was  indeed  never  fo  full  as  on  this  day,  which  I 
«  was  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for,  till  upon  my  going  abroad  I  obfervcd 
**  that  it  was  an  eailerly  wind.  The  retirement  of  mofl  of  my  friends 
**  has  given  me  opportunity  and  leifure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  which 
«  I  mull  not  conclude  without  affuring  you,  that  all  the  members  of  our 
"  College,  as  well  thofe  who  are  under  confinement,  as  thofe  who  are 
«  at  liberty,  are  your  very  humble  fervants,  though  none  more  than. 


mm 
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Si  fra&us  tUabatur  orbts^ 
Impavtdum  ferient  ruina^  Hor. 


MAN,  confidered  in  himfelf,  is  a  very  helplefs  ^nd  a  very  wretched 
Being.  He  is  fubjeft  every  moment  to  the  greatell  calamities 
and  misfortunes.  He  is  befet  vi'ith  dangers  on  all  fides,  and  may 
become  unhappy  by  numberlefs  cafualties,  which  he  could  not  forefee, 
nor  have  prevented,  had  he  forefeen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  fo  many  accidents,  that 
we  are  under  the  care  of  one  who  direfts  contingencies,  and  has  in  his 
hands  the  management  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  of- 
fending us ;  who  knows  the  affiftance  we  ftand  in  need  of,  and  is  always 
j-eady  to  beftow  it  on  thofe  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage,  which  fuch  a  creaure  bears  to  fo  infinitely  Wife 
and  Good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the  ble/lings  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  an  habitual  trufl  in  him  for  deliverance  out  of  all 
fuch  dangers  and  diflniculties  as  may  befal  us. 

The  man,  who  always  lives  in  this  difpofition  of  mind,   has  not  the 
fame  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature,  as  he  who  confiders 
himfelf  abftradedly  from  this   relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.     At  the 
fame  time  that  he  reflefts  upon  his  own  weaknefs  and  imperfeftion,  he 
comforts  himfelf  with  the  contemplation  of  thofe  divine  attiibutes,  which 
are  employed  for  his  fafety  and  his  welfare.     He  finds  his  want  of  fore- 
fight  made  up  by  the  Omnifcience  of  him  who  is  his  fupport.     He  is  not 
fenfible  of  his  own  want  of  ftrength,  when  he  knows  that  his  Helper  is 
Almighty.    In  Ihort,  the  perfon  who  has  a  firm  trufl  on  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, is  powerful  in  his  Power,  wife  by  his  Wifdom,  happy  by  bis  Happi- 
nefs.     He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  Divine  attribute,  and  lofes  his  own 
infufficiency  in  the  fuljnefs  of  infinite  Perfeftion. 

To 
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To  make  our  lives  more  eafie  to  us,  we  are  commanded  to  put  our 
trurt  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  fuccour  us ;  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs  having  made  fuch  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithttanding  we  fliould  have 
been  miferable,  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  feveral  motives,  which  might  be  made  ufe  of  to  recommend 
this  duty  to  us,  I  ihall  only  take  notice  of  thefe  that  follow. 

The  tirfl  and  llrongeft  is,  that  we  arc  promifed,  He  will  not  fail  thofe 
who  put  their  truft  in  him 

But  without  confidering  the  fupernatural  blefling  which  accompanies 
this  duty,  we  may  obferve  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  re- 
ward, or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trult  and  confidence  in  the  great 
difpofer  of  all  things,  contributes  very  much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any 
afflidion,  or  to  the  bearing  it  manfully.  A  perfon  who  believes  he  has 
his  fuccour  at  hand,  and  that  he  afts  in  the  fight  of  his  friend,  often  ex- 
erts himfclf  beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be 
matched  by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  fuch  a  confidence  of  fuccefs. 
I  could  produce  infiances  from  hiltory,  of  Generals,  who  out  of  a  belief 
that  they  were  under  the  protedion  of  fome  invifible  afiillant,  did  not 
only  encourage  their  foldiers  to  do  their  utmofi,  but  have  aded  thcm- 
felves  beyond  what  they  would  have  done,  had  they  not  been  infpired 
by  fuch  a  belief  I  might  in  the  fime  manner  fliew  how  fuch  a  truft  in 
the  afTi fiance  of  an  Almighty  Being,  naturally  produces  Patience,  Hope> 
Chearfulnefs,  and  all  other  difpofitions  of  the  mind  that  alleviate  thofc 
calamities  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  pradice  of  this  virtue  adminifiers  great  comfort  to  the  mind  ot 
man  in  times  of  poverty  and  atflidion,  but  mofi:  of  all  in  the  hour  of 
death.  When  the  foul  is  hovering  in  the  lafl  moments  of  its  feparation, 
when  it  is  juft  entring  on  another  ftate  of  exiftence,  to  convcrfe  with 
fcenes,  and  objeds,  and  companions  that  are  altogether  new,  what  can 
fupport  her  under  fuch  tremblings  of  thought,  fuch  fear,  fuch  anxiety, 
fuch  apprchenfions,  but  the  calling  of  all  her  cares  upon  him  who  firlt 
gave  her  Being,  who  has  condudcd  her  through  one  ilage  of  it,  and 
will  be  always  with  her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progrcfs  through 
Eternity  ? 

"David  has  very  beuatifully  reprefented  this   fieady  reliance  on  God 
Almighty  in  his  twenty  third  Pfalm,  which  is  a  kind  of  T^ftcral  Hj-mn, 
and  filled  with  thofe  allufions  which  are  ufual  in  that  kind  of  writing 
As  the  poetry  is  very  exquifite,  I  ihall  prcfent  my  Reader  with  the  follow- 
ing tranilation  of  it. 

I.  r/'f 
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I. 

The  Lord  my  pajiure  flyall  prepare,  ■ 
And  feed  me  with  a  Jhepherd's  care  : 
His  pre  fence  /hall  my  wants  fupply-, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  /hall  attend^ 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

n. 

When  in  the  fultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirjly  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads. 
My  weary  wandVing  Jfeps  he  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers  fbft  and  flow. 
Amid  the  verdant  land  skip  flow. 

III. 

Thd"  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  over-fpread ; 
My  fteadfajl  heart  fhall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  flill ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  fhall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  Jhade. 

IV. 


Tho^  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  flray. 
Thy  bounty  Jhall  my  pains  beguile  : 
The  barren  wildernefs  fhall  /mile 
With  fudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'' d. 
And  ftr earns  fhall  murmur  all  around. 


Ihurfda)'', 
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N°  445.        Thurfday,     July  5  r 


Tantt  non  es  ais.     SaptSy   Lnpeyce.  Mart. 


THIS  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  Authors  will  probably 
publilh  their  laft  words.  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly  hi- 
llorians,  who  are  men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will 
be  able  to  fubfift  under  the  weight  of  a  flamp,  and  an  approaching  peace. 
A  flieet  of  blank  paper  that  mult  have  this  new  Imprimatur  clapt  upon 
it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communicate  any  thing  to  the  publick,  will 
make  its  way  in  the  world  but  very  heavily.  In  fhort,  the  neceffity  of 
carrying  a  ftamp,  and  the  improbability  of  notifying  a  bloody  battel,  will, 
I  am  afraid,  both  concur  to  the  finking  of  thofe  thin  Folios,  which  have 
every  other  day  retailed  to  us  thehiftoryof  Europe  for  feveral  years  lafl:paft. 
A  facetious  friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  punn,  calls  this  prefent  mortality 
among  Authors,  The  fall  of  the  leaf 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxters  death,  there  was  publiflied  a  fheet  of 
very  good  fayings,  infcribed.  The  laji  'words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  The  title 
fold  fo  great  a  number  of  thefe  papers,  that  about  a  week  after,  there 
came  out  a  fecond  fheet  infcribed,  More  laji  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  In 
the  fame  manner,  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  feveral  ingenious  writers, 
who  have  taken  their  leave  of  the  publick,  in  farewel  papers,  will  not 
give  over  fo,  but  intend  to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another 
form,  and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  bufincfs,  in 
this  place,  to  give  an  account  of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  acquaint  my 
Reader  with  the  motives  by  which  I  aOl,  in  this  great  crifis  of  the  repub- 
hck  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether  I  fliould  throw 
up  my  pen, as  an  Author  that  is  cafliiered  by  the  Aft  of  Parliament,  which 
is  to  operate  within  thefe  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  whether  I  fliould  Hill 
perfift  in  laying  my  Speculations,  from  day  to  day,  before  the  publick. 
The  argument  which  prevails  with  me  molt  on  the  firlt  fide  of  the  que- 
llion  is,  that  I  am  informed  by  my  Bookfeller  he  mull  raife  the  price  of 
Vol.  III.  Y  y  y  every 
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every  fingle  paper  to  two-pence,  or  that  he  fliall  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
duty  of  it.  Now  as  I  am  very  defirous  my  readers  fliould  have  their 
learning  as  cheap  as  poflible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  comply  with 
him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reafons  together  in  the  ballance,  I  find  that 
thofe  which  plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work,  have  much  the  great- 
er weight.  For,  in  the  firrt  place,  in  recompence  for  the  expence  to  which 
this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every 
paper  fo  much  inftruftion,  as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And,  in 
order  to  this,  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who,  after  the  pe- 
rufal  of  it,  does  not  find  himfelf  two-pence  the  wifer,  or  the  better  man 
for  it ;  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has  had  two 
peny-worth  of  mirth  or  inftruftion  for  his  money. 

But  I  muft  confefs  there  is  another  motive  which  prevails  with  me 
more  than  the  former.  I  confider  that  the  tax  on  paper  was  given  for 
the  fupport  of  the  Government ;  and  as  I  have  enemies,  who  are  apt  to 
pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  fay,  I  fear  they  would  afcribe  the  laying  down 
my  paper,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  to  a  fpirit  of  malecontentednefs,  which  I 
am  refolved  none  fliall  ever  juftly  upbraid  me  with.  No,  I  fliall  glory  in 
contributing  my  utmoft  to  the  weal  publick ;  and  if  my  country  receives 
five  or  fix  pounds  a-day  by  my  labours,  I  fliall  be  very  well  pleafed  to  find 
my  felf  fo  ufeful  a  member.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honeit  man 
fliould  enrich  himfelf  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  Community 
in  which  he  lives,  and  by  the  fame  rule  I  think  we  may  pronounce  the 
perfon  to  deferve  very  well  of  his  country-men,  whofe  labours  bring 
more  into  the  publick  coffers,  than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  Enemies,  I  mult  explain  my  felf  fo 
far  as  to  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  infignificant  party  zea- 
lots on  both  fides ;  men  of  fuch  poor  narrow  fouls,  that  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  thinking  on  any  thing  but  with  an  eye  to  Whig  or  Tory.  Du- 
ring the  courfe  of  this  paper,  I  have  been  accufed  by  thefe  defpicable 
wretches  of  trimming,  time-ferving,  perfonal  refleftion,  fecret  hate,  and 
the  like.  Now,  though  in  thefe  my  compofitions,  it  is  vifible  to  any  rea- 
der of  common  fenfe,  that  I  confider  nothing  but  my  fubjecS,  which  is 
always  of  an  indifferent  nature;  how  is  it  po/Ilble  for  me  to  write  fo  clear 
of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the  cenfures  of  thofe  who  will  be  apply- 
ing every  fentence,  and  finding  out  perfons  and  things  in  it,  which  it  has 
no  regard  to  ? 

Seve- 


I 
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Several  paltry  fcribblers  and  declaimers  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
be  dull  upon  me  in  reflexions  of  this  nature  ;  but  notwithitanding  my 
name  has  been  fometimes  traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of  men,  I 
have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadverlions  upon  them.  The  truth  of  it 
is,  I  am  afraid  of  making  them  appear  confiderable  by  taking  notice  of 
them,  for  they  are  like  thofe  imperceptible  infeds  which  are  discovered 
by  the  microlcope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  obfervation  with- 
out being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  thofc  few  who  have  fliewn  themfelves  the  enemies 
of  this  paper,  I  fhould  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  pubhck,  did  not  I  at 
.  the  fame  time  teflifie  my  gratitude  to  thofe  who  are  its  friends,  in  which 
number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  moil  dillinguiihed  perfons  of  all  con- 
ditions, parties  and  profeilions  in  the  llle  of  Great  Brit  at».  I  am  not 
fo  vain  as  to  think  this  approbation  is  fo  much  due  to  the  performance 
as  to  the  defign.  There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  juitice  enough  in  the  world, 
to  afford  patronage  and  proteflion  for  thofe  who  endeavour  to  advance 
truth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  any 
particular  caufe  or  fadion-  If  I  have  any  other  merit  in  me,  it  is  that  I 
have  new-pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule.  They  have  been  generally 
planted  againfl  perfons  who  have  appeared  ferious  rather  than  abfurd  ; 
or  at  beft,  have  aimed  rather  at  what  is  unfalhionable  than  what  is  vici- 
ous. For  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  nothing  ridiculous 
that  is  not  in  fome  meafure  criminal.  I  have  fet  up  the  immoral  man  as 
the  objeft  of  derifion  :  in  fhort,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  weapon  a- 
gainft  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at  leaft  fliewn  how  that  weapon  may  be 
put  to  a  right  ufe,  which  has  fo  often  fought  the  battels  of  impiety  and 
prophanenefs. 


Yyy  2 


Friday 
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^nd  deceatj  quid  non  5   quo  virtus^  quo  ferat  error,       Hor. 

SINCE  two  or  three  writers  of  Comedy  who  are  now  hving  have 
taken  their  farewell  of  the  Stage,  thofe  who  fucceed  them  finding 
themfelves  incapable  of  riling  up  to  their  wit,  humour  and  good 
fenfe,  have  only  imitated  them  in  fome  of  thofe  loofe  unguarded  llrokcs, 
in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt  talle  of  the  more  vicious  part 
of  their  audience.  When  perfons  of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of 
writing,  they  know  no  difference  between  being  merry  and  being  lewd. 
It  is  with  an  eye  to  fome  of  thefe  degenerate  compolitions  that  I  have 
written  the  following  difcourfe. 

Were  our  Engl'tjh  Stage  but  half  fo  virtuous  as  that  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans^  we  fliould  quickly  fee  the  influence  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  all 
the  politer  part  of  mankind.  It  would  not  be  fafhionable  to  ridicule  re- 
ligion, or  its  profeflbrs ;  the  man  of  pleafure  would  not  be  the  compleat 
Gentleman;  vanity  would  be  out  of  countenance,  and  every  quahty  which 
is  ornamental  to  human  nature,  would  meet  with  that  efteem  which  is 
due  to  it. 

If  the  Englijh  Stage  were  under  the  fame  regulations  the  Athenian  was 
formerly,  it  would  have  the  fame  effeft  that  had,  in  recommending  the 
religion,  the  government,  and  publick  worfhip  of  its  country.  Were 
our  Plays  fubjeft  to  proper  infpeftions  and  Hmitations,  we  might  not 
only  pafs  away  feveral  of  our  vacant  hours  in  the  higheft  entertainments ; 
but  fhould  always  rife  from  them  wifer  and  better  than  we  fat  down  to 
them. 

It  is  one  of  the  mofl  unaccountable  things  in  our  Age,  that  the  lewd- 
nefs  of  our  Theatre  fhould  be  fo  much  complained  of,  and  fo  little  re- 
drefTed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome  time  or  other  we  may  be  at  leifure 
to  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its 
afTiftance  to  the  advancement  of  moraUty,  and  to  the  reformation  of 
the  Age.    As  matters  (land  at  prefent,  multitudes  are  fhut  out  from  this 

noble 
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noble  diverfion,  by  reafon  of  thofe  abufcs  and  corruptions  that  accom- 
pany it.  A  father  is  often  afraid  that  his  daughter  fliould  be  ruined  by 
thofe  entertainments,  which  were  invented  for  the  accomplifhment  and 
refining  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian  and  Roman  Plays  were  writ- 
ten with  fuch  a  regard  to  morality,  that  Socrates  ufed  to  frequent  the 
one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into  the  Roman  Theatre, 
when  the  Floraita  were  to  be  reprefented  ;  and  as  in  that  performance, 
which  was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there  were  feveral  indecent 
parts  to  be  afted,  the  people  refufed  to  fee  them  whilft  Cato  was  prefent. 
Martial  on  this  hint  made  the  following  Epigram,  which  we  mufl:  fup- 
pofe  was  applied  to  fome  grave  friend  of  his,  that  had  been  accidentally 
prefent  at  fome  fuch  entertainment. 

Noffes  jocofa  duke  cum  facrum  Florte, 
'    Fefiofqne  liifus^  ct  iicentiam  vulgi^ 
Cur  in  Theatrum  Cato  fevere  "uenijii  ? 
An  ideo  tantum  veneras,  ut  exires  ? 

IV by  dojl  thou  comet  great  Cenfor  of  thy  Age, 
To  fee  the  loofe  diverjions  of  the  Stage  ? 
With  awful  countenance  and  brow  fevere^ 
fVbat  in  the  name  of  Goodnefs  doft  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixt  crowd .'  how  giddy y  lewd  and  vain  S 
1>idji  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ? 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an  Age  among  the- 
Greeks  or  Romans  ;  but  they  were  too  wife  and  good  to  let  the  conrtant 
nightly  entertainment  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  people  of  the  moil  fenfe 
and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it.  Whatever  vices  are  reprefented  upon  the 
Stage,  they  ought  to  be  fo  marked  and  branded  by  the  Poet,  as  not  to 
appear  either  laudable  or  amiable  in  the  perfon  who  is  tainted  with  them. 
But  if  we  look  into  the  Englijh  Comedies  above-mentioned,  we  would 
think  they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim,  and  that  this  rule, 
though  it  held  good  upon  the  heathen  Stage,  was  not  to  be  regarded  in 
chriflian  Theatres.  There  is  another  rule  likewife,  which  was  obferved 
by  Authors  of  antiquity,  and  which  thefe  modern  Genius's  have  no  re- 
gard to,  and  that  was,  never  to  chufe  an  improper  fubjeft  for  ridicule.. 
Now  a  fubjeft  is  improper  for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  ftir  up  horrour  and 
commiferation  rather  than  laughter.    For  this  reafon,  we  do  not  find  any 
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Comedy  in  fo  polite  an  Author  as  Terence,  raifed  upon  the  violations  of 
the  Marriage- bed.  The  falfliood  of  the  wife  or  husband  has  given  oc- 
calion  to  noble  Tragedies,  but  a  Sct^'io  or  a  Lel'tus  would  have  looked 
upon  incefl  or  murder  to  have  been  improper  fubjefts  for  Comedy.  On 
the  contrary,  Cuckoldom  is  the  bafis  of  moll  of  our  modern  Plays.  If 
an  Alderman  appears  upon  the  Stage,  you  may  be  fure  it  is  in  order  to 
be  cuckolded.  An  husband  that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly,  generally 
meets  with  the  fame  fate.  Knights  and  Baronets,  Country  Squires,  and 
Jurtices  of  the  Riorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no  other  purpol'e.  I  have 
feen  poor  T>ogget  cuckolded  in  all  thefe  capacities,  hi  fhort,  our  Ertgl'tjh 
writers  are  as  frequently  fevere  upon  this  innocent  unhappy  creature, com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  a  Cuckold,  as  the  ancient  Comic  writers 
were  upon  an  eating  paraiite,  or  a  vain-glorious  foldier. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Poet  fo  contrives  matters,  that  the  two  criminals 
are  the  favourites  of  the  audience.  We  fit  ftill,  and  wilh  well  to  them 
through  the  whole  Play,  are  pleafed  when  they  meet  with  proper  oppor- 
tunities, and  out  of  humour  when  they  are  difappointed.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  the  accomplillied  Gentleman  upon  the  Englijh  Stage,  is  the  perfon 
that  is  familiar  with  other  men's  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his  own;  as  the 
fine  woman  is  generally  a  compolition  of  fprightlinefs  and  falfliood.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barrennefs  of  invention,  depra- 
vation of  manners,  or  ignorance  of  mankind ;  but  I  have  often  wondered 
that  our  ordinary  Poets  cannot  frame  to  themfelves  the  idea  of  a  fine  man 
■who  is  not  a  whore-mafler,  or  of  a  fine  woman  that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  Syftem  of  Ethics  out  of  the 
writings  of  thefe  corrupt  Poets,  under  the  title  of  Stage  Morality.  But 
I  have  been  diverted  from  this  thought,  by  a  projeft  which  has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  an  ingenious  Gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.  He  has  com- 
pofed,  it  feems,  the  hiftory  of  a  young  fellow,  who  has  taken  all  his  no- 
tions of -the  world  from  the  Stage,  and  who  has  direfted  himfelf  in  eve- 
ry circumltance  of  his  life,  and  converfation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples 
of  the  fine  Gentleman  in  Englifh  Comedies.  If  I  can  prevail  upon  him 
to  give  me  a  copy  of  this  new-fafhioned  Novel,  I  will  beftow  on  it  a 
place  in  my  works,  and  queftion  not  but  it  may  have  as  good  an  effedl 
upon  the  Drama,  as  T>on  ^tixcte  had  upon  Romance. 


Saturday'. 
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THERE  is  not  a  common-faying  which  has  a  better  turn  of  fenfe 
in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that 
Cuftom  is  a  fecond  nature.    It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man 
anew,  and  to  give  himinchnations  and  capacities  altogether  different  from 
thofe  he  was  born  with.      Dr.  Tlot,  in  his  hiitory  of  Staffordjhire^  tells 
us  of  an  Ideot  that  chancing  to  live  within  the  found  of  a  Clock,  and  al- 
ways amufing  himfelf  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the 
clock  ftruck,  the  clock  being  fpoilcd  by  fome  accident,  the  Ideot  conti- 
nued to  Ibike  and  count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.     Though  I  dare  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  it  is  very  certain  that  cultom  has  a  mechanical 
effeft  upon  the  body,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordinary  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind. 

I  fhall  in  this  paper  confider  one  very  remarkable  effed  which  cuflom 
has  upon  human  nature;  and  which,  if  rightly  obferved,  may  lead  us  into 
very  ufeful  rules  of  life.     What  I  fhall  here  take  notice  of  in  cuflom,  is 
Its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every  thing  pleafant  to  us.    A  perfon 
who  is  addided  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took  but  little  delight  in  it 
at  lirfl,  by  degrees  contraAs  fo  flrong  an  inclination  towards  it,   and 
gives  himfelf  up  fo  entirely  to  it,  that  it  feems  the  only  end  of  his  Being. 
The  love  of  a  retired  or  a  bufie  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  infenfibly,  as 
he  is  converfant  in  the  one  or  the  other,    until  he  is  utterly  unqualified 
for  relifhing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  fome  time  difufed.     Nay,  a 
man  may  fmoak,  or  drink,  or  take  fnutf,  until  he  is  unable  to  pafs  away 
his  time  without  it  ;   not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in  any  particular 
lludy,  art,  or  fcience,  rifes  and  improves  in  proportion  to  the  application 
which  we  beftow  upon  it.    Thus  what  was  at  tirfl  an  exercife,  becomes 
at  length  an  entertainment.    Our  employments  are  changed  into  our  di- 
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verfions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of  thofe  aftions  flie  is  accuftomed  to, 
and  is  drawn  with  reludancy  from  thofe  paths  in  which  ihe  has  beenufcd 
to  walk. 

Not  only  fuch  aftions  as  were  at  firft  indifferent  to  us,  but  even  fuch 
as  were  painful,  will  by  cuftom  and  praftice  become  pleafant.  Sir  Fran- 
c'ls  Bacon  obferves  in  his  natural  philofophy,  that  our  tafte  is  never  pleafed 
better,  than  with  thofe  things  which  at  firft  created  a  difguft  in  it.  He 
gives  particular  inltances  of  Claret,  Coffee,  and  other  Uquors,  which  the 
palate  feldom  approves  upon  the  firft  tafte  ;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a 
reliih  of  them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The  mind  is  conftituted  af- 
ter the  fame  manner,  and  after  having  habituated  her  felf  to  any  parti- 
cular exercife  or  employment,  not  only  lofes  her  firft  averfion  towards  it, 
but  conceives  a  certain  fondnefs  and  affeftion  for  it.  I  have  heard  one  of 
the  greateft  Genius's  this  Age  has  produced,  who  had  been  trained  up  in 
all  the  polite  ftudies  of  antiquity,  affure  me,  upon  his  beirig  obliged  to 
fearch  into  feveral  rolls  and  records,  that  notwithftanding  fuch  an  em- 
ployment was  at  firft  very  dry  and  irklome  to  him,  he  at  Jaft  took  an  in- 
credible pleafure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  or 
Cicero.  The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  I  have  not  here  confidered  cuftom 
as  it  makes  things  eafie,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and  though 
others  have  often  made  the  fame  refiedions,  it  is  poflible  they  may  not 
have  drawn  thofe  ufes  from  it,  with  which  I  intend  to  fill  the  remaining 
part  of  this  paper. 

If  we  confider  attentively  this  property  of  human  nature,  it  may  in- 
ftruft  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  In  the  firft  place,  I  would  have  no  man 
difcouraged  with  that  kind  of  life  or  feries  of  aftion,  in  which  the  choice 
of  others,  or  his  own  neceifities,  may  have  engaged  him.  It  may  per- 
haps be  very  difagreeable  to  him  at  firft ;  but  ufe  and  application  will 
certainly  render  it  not  only  lefs  painful,  but  pleafing  and  fatisfaftory. 

In  the  fecond  place  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  that  admirable 
precept  which  Tythagoras  is  faid  to  have  given  to  his  difciples,  and  which 
that  Philofophcr  mult  have  drawn  from  the  obfervation  I  have  enlarged 
upon.  Optimum  vita  genus  digit 0,  nam  confuetndo  faciet  jucundijjimum., 
Pitch  upon  that  courfe  of  life  which  is  the  moft  excellent,  and  cuftom 
will  render  it  the  moft  delightful.  Men,  whofe  circumftances  will  per- 
mit them  to  chufe  their  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcufable  if  they  do  not 
purfue  that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  moft  laudable.  The 
voice  of  Reafon  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent  of  any  prefent  in- 
clination, fince,  by  the  rule  above-mentioned,  inclination  will  at  length 
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come  over  to  Reafon,  though  we  can  never  force  Reafon  to  comply 
with  Inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  obfervation  may  teach  the  mod  fenfual  and  ir- 
religious man,  to  overlook  thofe  hardfliips  and  difficulties  which  are  apt 
to  difcourage  him  from  the  profecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  The  Go^s,hid 
Hcjiody  have  placed  Labour  before  Virtue,  the  way  to  her  is  at  firjl  rough 
and  difficult,  but  grows  more  fmooth  and  eajie  the  further  you  advance 
in  it.  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it,  with  Iteadinefs  and  refolution,  will 
in  a  little  time  find,  that  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  that  all 
her  paths  are  peace. 

To  enforce  this  confideration,  we  may  further  obferve,  that  the  pra- 
ctice of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended  with  that  pleafure,  which  na- 
turally accompanies  thofe  adions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but  with 
thofe  fupernumerary  joys  of  heart,  that  rife  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
fuch  a  pleafure,  from  the  fatisfadion  of  ading  up  to  the  didates  of  rea- 
fon, and  from  theprofped  of  an  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  obfervation  which  we  have 
made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular  care,  when  we  are  once 
fettled  in  a  regular  courfe  of  life,  how  we  too  frequently  indulge  our 
felves  in  any  the  moil  innocent  diverfions  and  entertainments,  iince  the 
mind  may  infcnllbly  fall  off  from  the  reliih  of  virtuous  ac^Hons,  and,  by 
degrees,  exchange  that  pleafure  which  it  takes  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  more  inferior  and  unprofitable  nature. 

The  lall  ule  which  I  fliall  make  of  this  remarkable  property  in  human 
nature,  of  being  delighted  with  thofe  adions  to  which  it  is  accufiomcd, 
is  to  Ihew  how  abfolutely  necefiary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in 
this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  next.  The  Ikte  of  blifs 
we  call  Heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affefting  thofe  minds .  which  are 
not  thus  qualified  for  it  ;  we  muft,  in  this  world,  gain  a  rclifli  of  truth 
and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to  talle  that  knowledge  and  perfection, 
which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The  feeds  of  thofe  fpiritual 
joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rife  up  and  flourifli  in  the  foul  to  all  eter- 
nity, muft  be  planted  in  her,  during  this  her  prefent  itate  of  probation. 
In  ihort,  Heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the 
natural  cfi'ed  of  a  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  evil  fpirits,  who,  by  long  cuftom,  have  con- 
trafted  in  the  body  habits  of  luit  and  fenfuality,  malice  and  revenge,  an 
averfion  to  every  thing  that  is  good,  jull  or  laudable,  are  naturally  feafon- 
ed  and  prepared  for  pain  and  mifery.    Their  torments  have  already  taken 
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root  in  them,  they  cannot  be  happy  when  divefled  of  the  body,  unlefs 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  Providence  will,  in  a  manner,  create  them  anevA', 
and  work  a  miracle  in  the  redilication  of  their  faculties.  They  may, 
indeed,  taite  a  kind  of  malignant  pleafure  in  thofe  adions  to  which  they 
are  accuftomed,  whilit  in  this  Ufe,  but  when  they  are  removed  from  all 
thofc  objec^ts  which  arc  here  apt  to  gratilie  them,  ihey  will  naturally  be- 
come their  own  tormentors,  and  cheriih  in  themiclves  ihofe  painful  ha- 
bits of  mind  which  are  called  in  Scripture  phrale,  the  Worm  which  never 
dies.  This  notion  of  heaven  and  hell  is  fo  very  conformable  to  the  light 
of  nature,  that  it  was  difcovered  by  feveral  of  the  moll:  exalted  heathens. 
It  has  been  finely  improved  by  many  eminent  Divines  of  the  lall  Age,  as 
in  particular  by  Arch-biihop  Tillotfon  and  Dr.  Sherlock^  but  there  is  none 
who  has  raifed  fuch  noble  fpeculations  upon  it,  as  Dr.  Scott^  in  the  firlt 
book  of  his  Chriitian  Life,  which  is  one  of  the  finefl:  and  moft  rational 
fchemes  of  Divinity  that  is  written  in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That 
excellent  Author  has  fhewn  how  every  particular  cullom  and  habit  of  vir- 
tue will,  in  its  own  nature,  produce  the  heaven,  or  a  itate  of  happinefs, 
in  him  who  (hall  hereafter  praftife  it :  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  cu- 
llom or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  fubfilts. 


N°45i.        Thurfday-,  Aiigujl  7. 


Jam  fa'Dus  apertam 

In  rabtem  cap'tt  veru  jocus,  et  per  honeflas 
Ire  m'lnax  tmpune  domos 


THERE  is  nothing  fo  fcandalous  to  a  government,  and  deteftable 
in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  pamphlets; 
but  at  the  fame  time  there  is  nothing  fo  difficult  to  tame,  as  a  fa- 
tyrical  Author.  An  angry  writer,  who  cannot  appear  in  print,  naturally 
vents  his  fpleen  in  libels  and  lampoons.  A  gay  old  woman,  fays  the 
Fable,  feeing  all  her  wrinkles  rcprefented  in  a  large  Looking-giafs,  threw 
it  upon  the  ground  in  a  paflion,  and  broke  it  in  a  thoufand  pieces ;  but 

as 
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as  flie  was  afterwards  furveying  the  fragments  with  a  fpiteful  kind  of  plea- 
fure,  flie  could  not  forbear  uttering  her  felf  in  the  following  foliloquy. 
What  have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine?  I  have  only  multipli- 
ed my  deformity,  and  fee  an  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  before  I  faw  but 
one. 

It  has  been  propofed,  to  oblige  every  perfin  that  '■s)rites  a  book,  or  apa- 
fer,  to  f-jucar  bimfelfthe  Author  of  it,  and  enter  do'ujn  in  a  public  k  regi- 
Jlcr  his  name  and  place  of  abode. 

This,  indeed,  would  have  effeftually  fupprefled  all  printed  fcandal» 
which  generally  appears  under  borrowed  names,  or  under  none  at  all.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  fuch  an  expedient  would  not  only  deftroy  fcandal, 
but  learning.  It  would  operate  promifcuoully,  and  root  up  the  corn  and 
tares  together.  Not  to  mention  fome  of  the  moll;  celebrated  works  of  pie- 
ty, which  have  proceeded  from  anonymous  Authors,  who  have  made  it 
their  merit  to  convey  to  us  fo  great  a  charity  in  fecret:  there  are  iew 
works  of  genius  that  come  out  at  hril  with  the  Author's  name.  The 
writer  generally  makes  a  tryal  of  them  in  the  world  before  he  owns  them; 
and,  I  believe,  very  few,  who  are  capable  of  writing,  would  fct  pen  to 
paper,  if  they  knew,  before  hand,  that  they  mufl:  not  publifli  their  pi-o- 
duftions  but  on  fuch  conditions.  For  my  own  part,  I  mull  declare,  the 
papers  I  prefcnt  the  publick  are  like  fairy  favours,  which  fliall  lalt  no  long- 
er than  while  the  Author  is  concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  reftrain  thefe  fons  of  ca- 
lumny and  defiimation  is,  that  all  fides  are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  that 
every  dirty  fcribler  is  countenanced  by  great  names,  whofc  intcreils  he 
propagates  by  fuch  vile  and  infamous  methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  a  Minilb-y,  who  have  intlifted  an  exemplary  punilhment  on  an  Author 
that  has  fupported  their  caufe  with  falHiood  and  fcandal,  and  treated,  in 
a  mod  cruel  manner,  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  been  looked  upon  as 
their  rivals  and  antagonills.  Would  a  Government  fet  an  everlafting 
mark  of  their  difpleafure  upon  one  of  thofe  infamous  writers,  who  makes 
his  court  to  them  by  tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  competitor, 
we  Ihould  quickly  fee  an  end  put  to  this  race  of  vermin,  that  are  a 
fcandal  to  Government,  and  a  reproach  to  human  nature.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  make  a  miniiler  of  State  fliine  in  hiilory,  and  would  fill 
all  mankind  with  a  juft  abhorrence  of  perfons  who  fliould  treat  him  un- 
worthily, and  employ  againlt  him  thofe  arms  which  he  fcorned  to  make 
ufe  of  againll  his  enemies. 

Zz  z  X 
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I  cannot  think  that  any  one  w  ill  be*fo  unjuft  as  to  imagine  what  I  have 
here  faid,  is  fpoken  with  a  refpeft  to  any  party  or  faftion.  Every  one 
who  has  in  him  the  fentiments  either  of  a  Chriltian  or  a  Gentleman,  can- 
not but  be  highly  offended  at  this  wicked  and  ungenerous  praftice  which 
is  fo  much  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  nati- 
onal crime,  and  diflinguifhes  us  from  all  the  Governments  that  lie  about 
us.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  fined  ftrokes  of  fatyr  which  are  aimed 
at  particular  perfons,  and  which  are  fupported  even  with  the  appearances 
of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly  criminal  in  them- 
felves.  Infamy,  like  other  punifhments,  is  under  the  direftion  and  diflri- 
bution  of  the  Magiftrate,  and  not  of  any  private  perfon.  Accordingly 
we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Cicero,  that  though  there  were  very  few  ca- 
pital punifliments  in  the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon  which  took  away 
the  good  name  of  another-,  was  to  be  punifhed  by  death.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  our  cafe.  Our  fatyr  is  nothing  but  ribaldry  and  Bilingsgate. 
Scurrility  pafTes  for  wit;  and  he  who  can  call  names  in  thegreatell  variety 
of  phrafes,  is  looked  upon  to  have  the  fhrewdeft  pen.  By  this  means 
the  honour  of  families  is  ruined,  the  higheft  pofts  and  greateft  titles  are 
rendered  cheap  and  vile  in  the  fight  of  the  peopk ;  the  noblefl  virtues, 
and  mofl  exalted  parts,  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the 
ignorant.  Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  nothing  of  our  private  fafti- 
ons,  or  one  who  is  to  aft  his  part  in  the  world,  when  our  prefent  heats 
and  animofities  are  forgot,  Ihould,  I  fay,  fuch  an  one  form  to  himfelf  a 
notion  of  the  greateft  men  of  all  fides  in  the  Britijh  nation,  who  are  now 
living,  from  the  charaders  which  are  given  them  in  fome  or  other  of 
thofe  abominable  writings  which  are  daily  pubhlhed  among  us,  what  a 
nation  of  monfters  muft  we  appear! 

As  this  cruel  praftice  tends  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of  all  truth  and  hu- 
manity among  us,  itdeferves  the  utmofl  deteflation  and  difcouragement  of 
all  who  have  either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  the  honour  of  their  re- 
ligion, at  heart.  I  would  therefore  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  who  deal  in  thefe  pernicious  arts  of  writing;  and  of 
thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the  firfl,  I  have 
fpoken  of  them  in  former  papers,  and  have  not  fluck  to  rank  them  with 
the  murderer  and  alTaffin.  Every  honefl  man  fets  as  high  a  value 
upon  a  good  name,  as  upon  life  it  felf ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
thofe  who  privily  afTault  the  one,  would  deftroy  the  other,  might  they  do 
it  with  thelame  fecrecy  and  impunity. 

As 
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As  for  perfons  who  take  pleafure  in  the  reading  and  difperfing  of  fuch 
deteltable  libels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall  very  little  Ihort  of  the  guilt  of  the 
firrt  compofers.  By  a  law  of  the  Emperors  Valentin'tan  and  Valcnsy  it 
was  made  death  for  any  perfon  not  only  to  write  a  libel,  but  if  he  met 
with  one  by  chance,  not  to  tear  or  burn  it.  But  becaufe  I  would  not 
be  thought  fmgular  in  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I  ihall  conclude  my  pa- 
per with  the  words  of  Monfieur  Boyle,  who  was  a  man  of  great  free- 
dom of  thought,  as  well  as  of  exquifite  learning  and  judgment. 

«  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  difperfes  a  libel  is  lefs  defirous  of 
"  doing  mifchief  than    the  Author  himfelf     But  what  fliall  we  fay  of 
"  the  pleafure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defamatory  hbel? 
«  Is  it  not  a  heinous  fin  in  the  fight  of  God?  We  muft  difiinguilh  in  this 
"  point.    This  pleafure  is  either  an  agreeable  fenfation  we  are  affeded 
"  with,  when  we  meet  with  a  witty  thought -which  is  well  exprefled,  or 
«  it  is  a  joy  which  we  conceive  from  the  dilhonour  of  the  Perfon  who  is 
«  defamed.     I  will  fay  nothing  to  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes;   for  perhaps 
"  feme  would  think  that  my  morality  is  not  fevere  enough,  if  I  fhould  af- 
"  firm  that  a  man  is  not  mafier  of  thofe  agreeable  fenfations,  any  more 
«  than  of  thofc  occafioned  by  fugaror  honey,  when  they  touch  his  tongue ; 
«  but  as  to  the  fecond,  every  one  will  own!  that  pleafure  to  be  a  heinous 
"  fin.     The  pleafure  in  the  rirll  cafe  is  of  no  continuance ;    it  prevents 
"  our  reafon  and  retteftion,  and  may  be  immediately  followed   by  a  fe- 
"  cret  grief,  to  fee  our  neighbour's  honour  blafied.     If  it  does  not  ceafe 
"  immediately,  it  is  a  fign  that  we  are  not  difpleafcd  with  the  ill-nature 
"  of  the  Satyrilt,  but  are  glad  to  fee  him  defame  his  enemy  by  all  kinds 
"  of  ftories ;  and  then  we  defervc  the  punilliment  to  which  the  writer  of 
"  the  libel  is  fubjedl.     I  lliall  here  add  the  words  of  a  modern  Author. 
"  St.  Gregory  upon  excomynun'tcat'ing  thofe  writers  who  had d'tfloonoured 
"  Caftorius,  does  tiot  except  thofe  who  read  their  works ;    bccaufy  fays 
*'  he,  if  calumnies  have  always  been  the  delight  of  the  hearers,  and  a  gra- 
"  t  if  cat  ion   of  thofe  perfons  who  have  no  other   advantage  over  honejl 
«  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleafure  in  reading  them  as  guilty  as  he  who 
"  compofed  them?  It  is  an  uncontefted  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an 
"  aftion  would  certainly  do  it  if  they  could ;  that  is,  if  fome  reafon  of 
<'  felf-lovc  did  not  hinder  them.     There  is  no  dilTerence,  fays  Cicero,  be- 
*'  tween  adviling  a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed.    The  Ro- 
*<  man  law  confirmed  this  maxim,  having  fubjeded  the  Approvers  and 
«  Authors  of  this  evil  to  the  fame  penalty.     We  may  therefore  conclude, 
«  that  thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  reading  defamatory  libels,  fo  far  as  t« 

«  ap. 
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"  approve  the  authors  and  difperfers  of  them,  arc  as  guilty  as  if  they  had 
*'  compofed  them  ;  for  if  they  do  not  write  fuch  hbels  themfelves,  it  is 
"  becaufe  they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or  becaufe  they  will  run 
*'  no  hazard. 

The  Author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his  judgment  in  this 
particular. 


N°  452.         Friday^  ^^^^fl  8. 


Eji  natura  hom'mum  nov'ttath  av'ida.  Plia.  apud  Lillium. 


THERE  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen,  which  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  wonder  at,  than  their  general  thirit  after  news.  There 
are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plentifully 
upon  this  curiofity  of  their  fellow-fubjefts.  They  all  of  them  receive 
the  fame  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often  in  the  fame  words  ;  but 
their  way  of  cooking  it  is  fo  different,  that  there  is  no  citizen,  who  has 
an  eye  to  the  publick  good,  that  can  leave  the  CofFee-houfe  with  peace 
of  mind,  before  he  has  given  every  one  of  them  a  reading.  Thefe  feve- 
ral  difhes  of  news  are  fo  very  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen, 
that  they  are  not  only  pleafed  with  them  when  they  are  ferved  up  hot, 
but  when  they  are  again  fet  cold  before  them,  by  thofe  penetrating  Po- 
liticians, who  oblige  the  publick  with  their  reflexions  and  obfervations 
upon  every  piece  of  intelligence  that  is  fent  us  from  abroad.  The  text 
is  given  us  by  one  fett  of  writers,  and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  notwithflanding  we  have  the  fame  tale  told  us  in  fo  many  different 
papers,  and  if  occafion  requires  in  fo  many  articles  of  the  fame  paper  ; 
notwichftanding  in  a  fcarcity  of  foreign  pofls  we  hear  the  fame  Itory  re- 
peated, by  different  advices  from  Tar'ts^  Brujfds,  the  Hague,  and  from 
every  great  town  in  Europe  ;  notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  annota- 
tions, explanations,  refledions,  and  various  readings  which  it  pailes 
through,  our  time  lies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  frelh  Male: 
we  long  to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  will  be  the  next  Hep, 
or  what  will  be  the  confequence  of  that  which  has  been  already  taken. 

A 
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A  wcllerly  wind  keeps  the  wliole  town  in  lufpcncc,  and  puts  a  flop  to 
Gonvcrfation. 

This  general  curiofity  has  been  raifed  and  inflamed  by  our  late  wars, 
and,  if  rightly  direclcd,  might  be  of  good  ufc  to  a  perfon  u  ho  has  fuch 
a  third  awakened  in  him.  W  hy  ihould  not  a  man,  who  takes  delight  m 
reading  every  thing  that  is  new,  apply  himfelf  to  hiilorv,  travels,  and  o- 
ther  writings  of  the  fame  kind,  where  he  will  hnd  perpetual  fuel  for  his 
curiofity,  and  meet  with  much  more  pleafure  and  improvement,  than  in 
thefe  papers  of  the  week  ?  An  honelt  tradefman,  v\ho  ianguidics  a  vx'hole 
fummer  in  expcdaiion  of  a  battle,  and  perhaps  is  balked  at  lall,  may  here 
meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day.  He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole 
campaign,  in  lefs  time  than  he  now  bellows  upon  the  produds  of  any 
fingle  poit.  Fights,  conquefts  and  revolutions  lye  thick  together.  The 
Reader's  curiofity  is  railed  and  fatisfied  every  moment,  and  his  paflions 
difappointed  or  gratified,  without  being  detained  in  a  llatc  of  uncertainty 
from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  fea  and  wind.  In  Ihort,  the 
mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after  knowledge,  nor  punilhed 
with  that  eternal  thirft,  which  is  the  portion  of  all  our  modern  new^s- 
mongers  and  cofiee-houfc  politicians. 

All  matters  of  fad,  which  a  man  did  not  know  before,  are  news  to 
him  ;  and  I  do  not  fee  how  any  haberdaflier  in  Cheap  fide  is  more  con- 
cerned in  the  prefent  quarrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  he  was  in  that  of  the 
League.  At  Icall,  1  believe  every  one  will  allow  me,  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  an  Etiq^l'ijhman  to  know  the  hifiory  of  his  anceltors,  than  that  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  "Danube  or  the  Bo~ 
ryjihenes.  As  for  thofe  who  are  of  another  mind,  I  fliall  recommend  to 
them  the  following  Letter,  from  a  Projecior,  who  is  willing  to  turn  a 
penny  by  this  remarkable  curiofity  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
4C  Y^OU  mull  have  obferved,   that  men  who  frequent  CoflTee-houfes,  s 

"  and  delight  in  news,  are  pleafed  with  every  thing  that  is  mat- 
*'  ter  of  fad,  fo  it  be  what  they  have  not  heard  before.  A  vidory,  or  a 
"  defeat,  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  fliutting  of  a  Cardinal's 
"  mouth  pleafes  them  one  poll,  and  the  opening  of  it  another.  They 
*  are  glad  to  hear  the  French  court  is  removed  to  Marliy  and  are  after- 
"  wards  as  much  delighted  with  its  return  to  Verfailles.  They  read  the 
"  advertifements  with  the  fame  curiofity  as  the  articles  of  publick  news ; 
"  and  are  as  pleafed  to  hear  of  a  pye-bald  horfe  that  is  ilrayed  out  of  ?. 

♦'  field 
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"  field  near  IJlington^  as  of  a  whole  troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any 
"  foreign  adventure.  In  fliort,  they  have  a  relifh  for  every  thing  that  is 
"  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
"  they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  tafte.  Now,  Sir,  fince 
"  the  great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean  the  war,  is  very  near  being  dried 
"  up;  and  fince  thefe  Gentlemen  have  contratled  fuch  an  inextinguifha- 
*'  ble  thirft  after  it  ;  I  have  taken  their  cafe  and  my  own  into  conlidera- 
''  tion,  and  have  thought  of  a  projeft  which  may  turn  to  the  advantage 
"  of  us  both.  I  have  thoughts  of  publifliing  a  daily  paper,  which  fhall 
"  comprehend  in  it  all  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  in  every  little 
"  town,  village  and  hamlet,  that  lye  within  ten  miles  of  London^  or  in 
"  other  words,  within  the  verge  of  the  penny-poft.  I  have  pitched  upon 
"  this  fcene  of  intelligence  for  two  reafons ;  firft,  becaufe  the  carriage  of 
"  Letters  will  be  very  cheap ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  I  may  receive  them 
"  every  day.  By  this  means  my  Readers  wiM  have  their  news  frefh  and 
"  frefli,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who  cannot  fleep  with  any  fatisfaftion 
"  at  prefent,  for  want  of  being  informed  how  the  world  goes,  may  go 
"  to  bed  contentedly,  it  being  my  defign  to  put  out  my  paper  every  night 
"  at  nine-a-clock  precifely.  I  have  already  ellablifhed  correfpondences 
"in  thefe  feveral  places,  and  received  very  good  intelligence. 

"By  my  lail  advices  from  Knights-bridge  I  hear  that  a  horfe  was  clap- 
"  ped  into  the  pound  on  the  third  inflant,  and  that  he  was  not  releafed 
«  when  the  Letters  came  away. 

"  We  are  informed  from  fajikridge,  that  a  dozen  weddings  were 
"  lately  celebrated  in  the  Mother  Church  of  that  place,  but  are  referred 
"  to  their  next  Letters  for  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned. 

"  Letters  from  Brompton  advife,  that  the  Widow  Blight  had  received 
*«  feveral  vifits  from  John  Mtlldeiz\  which  affords  great  matter  of  fpecu- 
*'  lation  in  thofe  parts. 

"  By  a"Fifherman  which  lately  touched  at  Hmmner/mith,   there  is  ad- 

'*  vice  from  'Putfiey,   that  a  certain  perfon  well  known  in  that  place,  is 

"  like  to  lofe  his  eleftion  for  Church- warden ;  but  this  being  boat-news, 

"  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

"  Letters  from  Taddington  bring  little  more  than  that  JVilliam  Squeak, 

«  the  low-gelder,  pafTed  through  that  place  the  fifth  initant. 

"  They  advife  from  Fulham^  that  things  remained  there  in  the  fame 

«  ftate  they  were.    They  had  intelligence,  juit  as  the  Letters  came  away, 

"  of  a  tub  of  excellent  ale  juft  fet  abroach  at  Tarfons  Green ;  but  this 

«  wanted  confirmation. 
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"  I  have  here,  Sir,  given  you  a  fpecimen  of  the  news  with  which  I 
intend  to  entertain  the  town,  and  which,  when  drawn  up  regularly  in 
the  form  of  a  News-paper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to 
many  of  thofe  pubUck-fpirited  Readers,  who  take  more  delight  in  ac- 
"  quainting  themfelves  with  other  peoples  bufmefs  than  their  own.  I 
hope  a  paper  of  this  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what  is  done  near  home, 
may  be  more  ufeful  to  us,  than  thofe  which  are  filled  with  advices 
from  Zug  and  Bender^  and  make  fome  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intel- 
ligence, which  we  may  juftly  apprehend  from  times  of  peace.  If  I  find 
that  you  receive  this  projed  favourably,  I  will  fliortly  trouble  you  with 
one  or  two  more  ;   and  in  the  mean  time  am,  moll  worthy  Sir,  with 


(( 


« 


all  due  refpeft, 


Tour  mojl  obedient.,  and  mojl  humble  Servant. 


N°  45:3.         Saturday-,  Auguft  9. 


Non  ufitata  nee  tenui  ferar 

Penna Hor. 


THERE  is  not  a  more  pleafing  exercife  of  the  mind  than  Grati- 
tude. It  is  accompanied  with  fuch  an  inward  fatisfadion,  that 
the  duty  is  fufiiciently  rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is  not 
like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  diflScult  and  painful,  but  attended 
with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  were  there  no  pofitive  command  which  en- 
joined it,  nor  any  recompence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind 
would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that  accompanies  it. 

If  Gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much  more  from  man  to 
his  Maker  ?  The  Supream  Heing  does  not  only  confer  upon  us  thofe 
bounties  which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  tliofe 
benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others.  Every  blclling  we  enjoy, 
by  what  means  foever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  him  who 
is  the  great  Author  of  Good,  and  Father  of  iMercies. 

If  Gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  naturally  produces  a 
very  plealing  fcnlation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man  ;   it  exalts  the  loul 

Vol.  III.  Aa  a  a  into 
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into  rapture,  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great  objeft  of  gratitude  ;  on 
this  beneficent  Being  who  has  given  us  every  thing  we  already  poiFefs, 
and  from  whom  we  expeft  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Moll  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  Poets  were  either  direft  Hymns  to 
their  Deities,  or  tended  indireftly  to  the  celebration  of  their  refpeftive 
attributes  and  perfedions.  Thole  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets  which  are  ftill  extant,  will  upon  refletSion 
find  this  obfervation  fo  true,  that  I  Ihall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would 
wonder  that  more  of  our  Chriilian  Poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  | 
this  way,  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  ^ 
is  not  only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble  that  what  could  poffibly  en- 
ter into  the  heart  of  an  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that  can  raife 
the  imagination,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  fublimeit  thoughts  and 
conceptions. 

'Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  finging  an  Hymn  to  'Dianas 
in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her  delight  in  human  facrifices,  and  other 
inftances  of  cruelty  and  revenge  ;  upon  which  a  Poet  who  was  prefent  at 
this  piece  of  devotion,  and  feems  to  have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine 
nature,  told  the  votary  by  way  of  reproof,  that  in  recompence  for  his 
Hymn,  he  heartily  wilhed  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the  fame  temper 
with  the  Goddefs  he  celebrated.  It  was  indeed  impoffible  to  write  the 
praifes  of  one  of  thofe  falfe  Deities,  according  to  the  pagan  creed,  with- 
out a  mixture  of  impertinence  and  abfurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  times  of  Chrifiianity  were  the  only  people 
that  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  fet  the  Chriftian  world  an 
example  how  they  ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent  of  which  I  am 
fpeaking.  As  that  nation  produced  men  of  great  genius,  without  eonfi- 
dering  them  as  infpired  writers,  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us  many  Hymns 
and  divine  Odes,  which  excel  thofe  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.,  in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  fubjeft  to 
which  it  was  confecrated.  This  I  think  might  eafily  be  Ihewn,  if  there 
were  occafion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  publick  fome  pieces  of  divine 
poetry,  and  as  they  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  I  /hall 
from  time  to  time  publifli  any  work  of  the  fame  nature  which  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  acceptable  to  my  Readers. 


I.  When 
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r. 

yi\7Hen  all  thy  mercies  j  O  my  Gody 

My  rijing  foul  furveys  ; 
Tranjported  'with  the  vieiv^  Fm  loft 
In  wonder y  love^  and  praife  : 

11. 
O  hozv  Jloall  "words  with  equal  warmth 

The  Gratitude  declare^ 
That  glows  within  my  ravifl}d  heart  / 

But  thou  canji  read  it  there. 

!  Ill 

Thy  providence  my  life  fuftaind 

And  all  my  wants  redrejlj 
When  in  the  Jilent  womb  I  lay^ 

And  hung  upon  the  breajt. 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
E'er  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  bad  learnt 

To  form  them/elves  in  pray'r. 

V. 

Unnumberd  comforts  to  my  foul 

Thy  tender  care  beftow'dy 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceivd 

From  whom  thofe  comforts  jlow'd. 

VI. 

When  in  the  flipp'ry  paths  ef  youth 

IVith  hcedlefs  fleps  I  ran^ 
Thine  arm  unfeen  convey  d  me  fafe 

And  led  me  up  to  man  ; 

VII. 

Through  hidden  dangers^  toils,  and  deaths. 

It  gently  clear  d  my  way. 
And  fhrough  the  p leafing  fnares  of  vice. 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

A  a  a  a  z  \'III.  JFheu 


s 
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VITI. 
fF^eft  worn  'Suith  Jicknefs  oft  haji  thou 

With  health  renewed  my  face., 
And  '■Ji'hen  in  fins  and  forrows  funk 

Revived  njy  foul  with  grace. 

IX. 

Thy  bounteous  band  with  worldly  blifi 
Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er., 

And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 
Has  doubled  all  my  fore. 

X. 

Ten  thoufand  thoufand precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ^ 
Nor  is  the  leaf  a  chearful  heart., 

That  tafes  thofe  gifts  with  joy. 

XL 

Through  ev^ry  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodnefs  Til  purfue. 
And  after  death  in  difiant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew, 

XII. 

When  nature  fails.,  and  day  and  night 

1>ivide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord^ 

Thy  mercy  Jhall  adore. 

XIII. 
Through  all  Eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  fong  Til  raifcy 
For  oh!  Eternity's  too  Jhort 

To  utter  all  thy  praife. 


Thurfday^ 
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N*^  457.         Thurfday,  Augufl  14. 


Multa  et  praclara  m'lnanUs.  Hor. 


I 


Shall  this  day  lay  before  my  Reader  a  letter,  written  by  the  fame 
hand  with  that  of  kit  Friday y  which  contained  propofals  for  a  prin- 
ted news-paper,  that  fliould  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny-poll. 

SIR, 
'T'HE  kind  reception  you  gave  my  laft  Fridays  letter,  in  which  I 
•*'  broached  my  projeft  of  a  News-paper,  encourages  me  to  lay  before 
you  two  or  three  more  ;  for,  you  mull  know.  Sir,  that  we  look  upon  you 
to  be  the  Lowndes  of  the  learned  world,  and  cannot  think  any  Ichcme 
practicable  or  rational  before  you  have  approved  of  ii,  though  all  the  mo- 
ney we  raife  by  it  is  on  our  own  funds,  and  for  our  private  ufe. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  News-letter  cf  JFInJpersy  written  every 
poft,  and  fent   about  the  kingdom,  after  the  fame  manner  as    that  of 
Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  "Dawkes,  or  any  other  cpillolary  Hiitorian,  might  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  publick,  as  well  as   bcncticial  to  the  Author.     By  whif- 
pers  1  mean  thofe  pieces  of  news  which  are  communicated   as  fecrets, 
and  which  bring  a  double  plealure  to  the  hearer;  lul  ,  as  they  are  private 
hiftory,  and  in  ihe  next  place,  as  they  have  always  in  tl  em  a  dalh  of  fcan- 
dal.     Thefc  are  the  two  chief  qualitications  in  an  article  of  News,  which 
recommend  it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the  ears  of  the  curious. 
Sicknel's  of  perfons  in  high  polls,  twilight  vilits  paid  and  received  by  Mini- 
iters  of  State,  clandelline  courtihips  and  marriages,  fecret  amours,  loHes 
at  play,  applicaiions  for  places,  with  their  refpcdive  fucccfles  or  repul- 
fes,  are  the  materials  in  which  I  chicily  intend  to  deal.     I  have  two  per- 
fons, that  are  each  of  them  the  reprefentativc  of  a  Ipccics,  uho  are  to 
furnifli  me  with  thofe  whifpers  which  I  intend   to  convey  to   my  corre- 
fpondents.     The  firlt  of  thefe  is  Teter  Hujh,  dckended  from  the  anci- 
ent family  of  the  Hujhes.    The  other  is  the  old  Lady  Blaff,  who  has  a 
very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  in  the  two  great  cities  cf  London  and 
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I^ejlminjier.  Teter  Hnjh  has  a  whifpering  hole  in  moft  of  the  great  Cof- 
fee-houfes  about  town.  If  you  are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide  room, 
he  carries  you  up  into  a  corner  of  it,  and  fpeaks  in  your  ear.  I  have  feen 
'Peter  feat  himfelf  in  a  company  of  feven  or  eight  perfons,  whom  he  ne- 
ver faw  before  in  his  life ;  and  after  having  looked  about  to  fee  there 
was  no  one  that  over-heard  him,  has  communicated  to  them  in  a  low 
voice,  and  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy,  the  death  of  a  great  man  in  the 
country,  who  was  perhaps  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this  account 
was  giving  of  him.  If  upon  your  entring  into  a  Coffee-houfe  you  fee  a 
circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying  clofe  by  one  another, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is  among  them.  I  have  known  Te- 
ter  publifliing  the  whifper  of  the  day  by  eight  a  clock  in  the  morning  at 
Garraway\  by  twelve  at  IVill\  and  before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When 
Teter  has  thus  eifedually  launched  a  fecret,  I  have  been  very  well  pleaf- 
ed  to  hear  people  whifpering  it  to  one  another  at  fecond  hand,  and  fpread- 
ing  it  about  as  their  own ;  for  you  muft  know,  Sir,  the  great  incentive 
to  whifpering  is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has  of  being  thought  in 
the  fecret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  accefs  to  greater 
people  than  one  would  imagine.  After  having  given  you  this  account  of 
Teter  Hujh^  I  proceed  to  that  virtuous  Lady,  the  old  Lady  Blaji^  who 
is  to  communicate  to  me  the  private  tranfaftions  of  the  Crimp  table,  with 
A\\  the  Arcana  of  the  fair  fex.  The  Lady  Blaft,  you  muft  underftand, 
has  fuch  a  particular  mahgnity  in  her  whifper,  that  it  blights  like  an  ea- 
fterly  wind,  and  withers  every  reputation  that  it  breaths  upon.  She  has 
a  particular  knack  at  making  private  weddings,  and  laft  winter  married 
above  five  women  of  Quality  to  their  footmen.  Her  whifper  can  make 
an  innocent  young  woman  big  with  child,  or  fill  an  healthful  young  fel- 
low with  diftempers  that  are  not  to  be  named.  She  can  turn  a  vifit  into 
an  intrigue,  and  a  diftant  falute  into  an  aflignation.  She  can  beggar  the 
wealthy,  and  degrade  the  noble.  In  fhort,  (he  can  whifper  men  bale  and 
foolilli,  jealous  or  ill-natured,  or,  if  occafion  requires,  can  tell  you  the 
flips  of  their  great  grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory  of  honeft 
coach-men  that  have  been  in  their  graves  above  thefe  hundred  years.  By 
thefe,  and  the  like  helps,  I  queftion  not  but  I  ihall  furnifli  out  a  very 
handfom  News-letter,  If  you  approve  my  projeft,  I  Ihall  begin  to  whif- 
per by  the  very  next  poit,  and  queition  not  but  every  one  of  my  culto- 
mers  will  be  very  well  pleafed  with  me,  when  he  confiders  that  every 
piece. of  news  I  fend  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  lets  him  into  a  fecret. 

Having 
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Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  projeft,  I  fliall,  in  the  next  placet 
fugged  to  you  another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  which  I  ihall  likewife 
fubmit  to  your  fpeftatorial  wifdom.    I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir,  that  there 
are  feveral  Authors  in  France^  Germany  and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country,  who  publifli  every  month,  what  they  call   An  Account  of 
the  Works  of  the  Learned,  in  which  they  give  us  an  abftraft  of  all  fuch 
books  as  are  printed  in  any  part  of  Europe.     Now,  Sir,  it  is  my  defign 
to  publilh  every  month,  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Unlearned.  Se- 
veral late  productions  of  my  own   country-men,  who  many  of  them 
make  a  very  eminent  figure  in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this 
undertaking.    I  may,  in  this  work,  pofTibly  make  a  review  of  feveral 
pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  Accounts  above-mentioned, 
though  they  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  works  which 
bear  fuch  a  title.    I  may,  likewife,  take  into  confideration  fuch  pieces 
as  appear  from  time  to  time,  under  the  names  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
compUment  one  another,  in  publick  Aflembhcs,  by  the  title  of  the  Lear- 
7ied  Gentlemen.    Our  Party-authors  will  alfo  afford  me  a  great  variety  of 
fubjefts,  not  to  mention  Editors,   Commentators,  and  others,  who  are 
often  men  of  no  learning,  or  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.    I  (hall 
not  enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made  of 
it,  I  fhall  fet  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that  fo  ufeful  a . 
work  deferves. 

/  dm  every  moji  worthy  Sir,  &c. 


N''458.      Friday,  /luguft  15. 


V 


— Tudor  malus Hor. 


I  Could  not  but  fmile  at  the  account  that  was  yefterday  given  me  of  a 
modcll  young  Gentleman,  who  being  invited  to  an  entertainment, 
though  he  W3S  not  ufed  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  refufe 
his  glafs  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  fudden  he  grew  fo  flultered  that  he  took 
all  the  talk  of  the  table  into  his  own  hands,  abufcd  every  one  of  the  corn- 
pan)', 
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pany,  and  flung  a  bottle  at  the  Gentleman's  head  who  treated  him.  This 
has  given  me  occalion  to  refleft  upon  the  ill  eftefts  of  a  vicious  modefty, 
and  10  remember  the  faying  of  Brutus^  as  it  is  quoted  by  Tlutarcb,  that 
the  perfon  has  bad  but  an  ill  education.,  ijuho  has  not  been  taught  to  deny 
any  thing.  This  falfe  kind  of  modeity  has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  fexes 
into  as  many  vices  as  the  moft  abandoned  impudence,  and  is  the  more 
inexculable  to  Reafon,  becaufe  it  afts  to  gratify  ochers  rather  than  it  felf, 
and  is  punillied  u'ith  a  kind  of  remorie,  not  only  like  other  vicious  habits 
when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modefty,  and  nothing  is  more  con- 
temptible than  the  falfe.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the  other  betrays  it. 
I'ue  modefty  is  alhamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules 
of  right  reafon :  falfe  modefty  is  aHiamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  oppofite 
to  the  humour  of  the  company  True  modefty  avoids  every  thing  that 
is  crimintil;  falfe  modefty  eTgry  thing  that  is  unfalhionable.  The  latter 
is  only  a  general  imd;€termifled  inilindl: ;  the  former  is  that  inftind,  limited 
and  circumfcribed  by  the  t^ules  of  prudence  and  religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modefty  to  be  falfe  and  vicious,  which  engages 
a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indilcreet,  or  which  reftrains  him  from 
doing  any  thnr  is  of  acvintrary  nature.  How  many  men,  in  the  common 
corrcern':;  of  life,  lend  lums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to  fpare, 
are  bound  for  perfons  whom  they  have  but  little  friendlhip  for,  give  re- 
commei;d<^tory  charafters  of  men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with, 
beiiovv  places  on  thofe  whom  they  do  not  efteem,  live  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  they  themfclves  do  not  approve,  and  all  this  meerly  becaufe  they  have 
not  the  confidence  to  refill  folicitation,  importunity,  or  example? 

Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch  aftions  as  are  indif- 
creet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are  highly  criminal.  When  Xenophanes 
was  called  timorous,  becaufe  he  would  not  venture  his  money  in  a  game 
at  dice':  /  confefs.,  faid  he,  that  I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not 
do  an  ill  thing.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  vicious  modefty  complies 
with  every  thing,  and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what  may  look  ftngular  in 
the  company  where  he  is  engaged.  He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and  lets 
himf^lf  go  to  every  adlion  or  difcourfe,  however  unjuftifiable  in  it  felt^ 
fo  it  be  in  vogue  among  the  prefent  party.  This,  though  one  of  the 
moft  common,  is  one  of  the  moit  ridiculous  difpofitions  in  human  nature, 
that  men  Ihould  not  be  afliamed  of  fpeaking  or  ading  in  a  diifolute  or  ir- 
rational manner,  but  that  one  who  is  in  their  company  fliould  be  afliamed 
of  governing  himfclf  by  the  principles  of  reafon  and  virtue. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  place  we  are  to  confider  falfe  modelly,  as  it  reftrains  a 
man  from  doing  what  is  good  and  laudable.     My  Reader's  own  thoughis 
will  fuggefl  to  him  many  inftances  and  examples  under  this  head.     I  Ihall 
only  dwell  upon  one  reflet^tion,   which  I  cannot  make  without  a  lecret 
concern.     We  have  in  England  a  particular  baHifulnefs  in  every  thing 
that  regards  religion.     A  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  ierious 
fentiment  of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a  greater  libertine  than 
he  is,  that  he  may  keep  himfelf  in  countenance  among  the  men  of  mode. 
Our  excefs  of  modelly  makes  us  (hame- faced  in  all  the  exercifes  of  piety 
and  devotion.     This  humour  prevails  upon  us  daily  ;  infomuch,   that  at 
many  well-bred  tables,  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  is  fo  very  modelt  a  man, 
that  he  has  not  the  confidence  to  lay  grace  at  his  own  table  :    a  cullom 
which  is  not  only  praftifed  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was  never  o- 
mitted  by  the  heathens  themfclvcs.     Engiijh  Gentlemen  who  travel  into 
Roman  Catholick  countries,  are  not  a  little  furprized  to  meet  with  peo- 
ple of  the  bell:  quality  kneeling  in  their  Churches,   and  engaged  in  their 
private  devotions,  though  it  be  not  at  the  hours  of  public  worlhip.     An 
Officer  of  the  army,    or  a  man  of  wit  and  picafure  in  thofc  coun'rk:, 
would  be  afraid  of  pafTmg  not  only  for  an  irreligious,  but  an  ill  bred  man, 
fhould  he  be  feen  to  go  to  bed,  or  fit  down  at  tabic,  u  ithout  olfcring  up 
his  devotions  on  fuch  occalions.      The  fame  lliow  of  religion  appears  in 
all  the  foreign  reformed  Churches,  and  enters  lb  much  into  their  ordinary 
tonverfation,  that  an  Engliflnnan  is  apt  to  term  them  hypocritical  and 
precife. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in  our  nation,  may 
proceed  in  fome  meafure  from  that  modeity  which  is  natural  to  us,  but 
the  great  occafion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  Thole  fwarms  of  fedaries  that 
over-ran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  carried  their  hy- 
pocrify  fo  high,  that  they  had  converted  our  whole  language  into  a  jargon 
of  cnthufiafm  ;  infomuch  that  upon  the  Reiloration  men  thought  they 
could  not  recede  too  fiir  from  the  behaviour  and  pradice  of  th.ofe  per- 
fons,  who  had  made  religion  a  cloak  to  fo  many  villanies.  This  led  them 
into  the  other  extreme,  every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon 
as  puritanical;  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ridicules  who  flourifh- 
cd  in  that  reign,  and  attacked  everything  that  was  ferious,  it  has  ever  fuKC 
been  out  of  countenance  among  us.  By  this  means  we  arc  gradually  fal- 
len into  that  vicious  modelly  which  has  in  fome  meafure  worn  out  from 
among  us  the  appearance  of  chrillianity  in  ordinary  life  and  converlation, 
and  which  diflinguiihes  us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Vol.  III.  Bbbb  Hypo- 
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Hypocrifie  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detefted,  but  at  the  fame  time 
is  to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both  equally  deltrudive  to 
the  perfon  who  is  pollefled  with  them  ;  but  in  regard  to  others,  hypo- 
crifie is  not  fo  pernicious  as  bare-faced  irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be 
obferved  is  to  be  fmcerely  virtuous,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  let  the  world 
fee  we  are  fo.  I  do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  menace  in  the  holy  wri- 
tings, than  that  which  is  pronounced  againll  thofe  who  have  this  per- 
verted modeily,  to  be  ailiamed  before  men  in  a  particular  of  fuch  un- 
fpeakable  importance. 


N""  459.       Saturday-,  Au^ift  i6. 


qukquid  dtgnum  fap'tente  honoque  efl.  Hor. 


ELIGION  may  be  confidered  under  two  general  heads.  The 
firit  comprehends  what  we  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we  are 
to  praftife.  By  thofe  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean 
whatever  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we  cauld  not 
have-  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  by  the  things 
which  we  are  to  praftife,  I  mean  all  thofe  duties  to  which  we  are  direft- 
ed  by  reafon  or  natural  religion.  The  firil  of  thefe  I  ihall  diftinguifh  by 
the  name  of  Faith,  the  fecond  by  that  of  Morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  ferious  part  of  mankind,  we  find  many  who 
lay  fo  great  a  ftrefs  upon  Faith,  that  they  negleft  Morality ;  and  many 
who  build  fo  much  upon  Morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  regard 
to  Faith.  The  perfeft  man  ftiould  be  defective  in  neither  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars, as  will  be  very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider  the  benefits  which 
arife  from  each  of  them,  and  which  I  fliall  make  the  fubjeft  of  this  day's 

paper.  —'      ■•  .;..;jilij' 

Notwithftanding  this  general  divifion  of  chvillian  duty  into  Moi-ality 
and  Faith,  and  that  they  have  both  their  peculiar  excellencies,  the  firll 
has  the  pre-eminence  in  feveral  refpefis. 

F'lrfi^  Becaufe  the  greatelt  part  of  morality  (as  I  have  ftated  the  notion 
of  it,)  is  of  a  fixt  eternal  nature,  and  will  endure  when  faith  Ihall  fail,; 
and  be  loll  in  conviftion.  Secondly^ 
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Secondly,  Becaufe  a  perfon  may  be  qualified  to  do  greater  good  to 
mankind,  and  become  more  beneficial  to  the  world,  by  morality  with- 
out faith,  than  by  faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  morality  gives  a  greater  perfedion  to  human  nature, 
by  quieting  the  mind,  moderating  the  paffions,  and  advancing  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  the  rule  of  morality  is  much  more  certain  than  that 
of  faith,  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing  in  the  great  points 
of  morality,  as  much  as  they  dififer  in  thofe  of  faith. 

Fifthly,  Becaufe  infidelity  is  not  of  fo  malignant  a  nature  as  immora- 
lity ;  or  to  put  the  fame  reafon  in  another  light,  becaufe  it  is  generally 
owned,  there  may  be  falvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel,  (particularly  in  the 
cafe  of  invincible  ignorance)  but  none  for  a  vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Becaufe  faith  feems  to  draw  its  principal,  if  not  all  its  excel- 
lency, from  the  influence  it  has  upon  morality ;  as  we  (hall  fee  more  at 
large,  if  we  confider  wherein  confifts  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the  be- 
lief of  revealed  religion  ;  and  this  I  think  is, 

Firft,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights,  feveral  points  of 
morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnifliing  new  and  (Ironger  motives  to  enforce  the  pra- 
dice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  more 
endearing  notions  of  one  another,  and  a  truer  ftate  of  our  felves,  both  in 
regard  to  the  grandeur  and  vilenefs  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  ihewing  us  the  blacknefs  and  deformity  of  vice,  which 
in  the  chrillian  fyilem  is  fo  very  great,  that  he  who  is  pofiefTed  of  all  per- 
fedion  and  the  fovereign  judge  of  it,  is  reprefentcd  by  feveral  oi  our 
Divines  as  hating  iin  to  the  fame  degree  that  he  loves  the  Sacred  Perfon 
who  was  made  the  Propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prefcribed  method  of  making  mo- 
rality effedual  to  falvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  thefe  feveral  heads,  which  every  one  who  is 
converfant  in  difcourfes  of  this  nature  will  eafily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  draw  conclufions  from  them  which  may  be  ufeful  to  him 
in  the  condud  of  his  life.  One  I  am  fure  is  fo  obvious,  that  he  cannot 
mifs  it,  namely  that  a  man  cannot  be  perfed  in  his  fcheme  of  morality, 
who  does  not  ib-engthen  and  fupport  it  with  that  of  the  chriflian  faith. 

Befides  this,  I  iliall  lay  down  two  or  three  other  maxims  which  I  think 
we  may  deduce  from  what  has  been  faid. 

B  b  b  b  1  firjf, 
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Firfiy  That  we  fhould  be  particularly  cautious  of  making  any  thing  an 
article  of  faith,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  confirmation  or  improve- 
ment of  morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  authentic,  which 
weakens  or  fubverts  the  praftical  part  of  rehgion,  or  what  I  have  hither- 
to called  Morality. 

Tb'trdlyy  Tiiat  the  greateft  friend  of  morality,  or  natural  religion,  can- 
not poilibly  apprehend  any  danger  from  embracing  Chriilianity,  as  it  is 
preferved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doctrines  of  our  national  Church. 

There  is  likewite  another  maxim  which  I  think  may  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  confiderations,  which  is  this,  that  we  fhould  in  all  dubious 
points  confider  any  ill  confequences  that  may  arife  from  them,  fuppofing 
they  fliould  be  erroneous,  before  we  give  up  our  alTent  to  them. 

For  example.  In  that  difputable  point  of  Perfecuting  men  for  confci- 
ence  fake,  befides  the  imbittering  their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation, 
and  all  the  vehcuience  of  refentmenr,  and  enfnaring  them  to  profcfs 
what  they  do  not  believe  ;  we  cut  them  off  from  the  pleafures  and  ad- 
vantages of  fociet}'',  afflift  their  bodies,  diftrefs  their  fortunes,  hurt  their 
reputations,  ruin  their  families,  make  their  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to 
them.  Sure  when  I  fee  fuch  dreadful  confequences  rifing  from  a  prin- 
ciple, I  would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathema- 
tical demonftration,  before  I  would  venture  to  ad:  upon  it,  or  make  it  a 
part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  cafe  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain  and  evident,  the 
principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing  it,  of  a  dubious  and  difputable  nature. 
Morality  feems  higlily  violated  by  the  one,  and  whether  or  no  a  Zeal 
for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true  fylfem  of  faith  may  juftifie  it,  is  very  un- 
certain. I  cannot  but  think,  if  our  religion  produce  Charity  as  well  as 
Zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  fliewing  it  felf  by  fuch  cruel  inftances.  But,  to 
conclude  with  the  w^ords  of  an  excellent  Author,  JVe  have  juft  enough 
religion  to  make  us  hale,  but  Jiot  enough  to  inake  us  love  one  another. 


n^v .^^ 


Thmfciay, 
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N°  469.       Tburfday^  ^-^g^  ^i- 

Omnia  qtide  fenfu  volvuntur  vota  dturno^ 

Peciore  fopito  reddtt  amica  quies. 
Venator  dejeffa  ioro  cum  membra  repomt^ 

Mem  tamen  ad  fylvas  et  fua  lujira  redit, 
Judicibm  htes^  atirigts  fomnta  currus, 

Vanaque  no&urnis  meta  cavetur  equ'is. 
Me  quoque  Mufarum  fludtum  fuh  noBe  filenti 

Art  lb  us  ajfuetis  follicitare  folet.  Claud. 


IWas  lately  entertaining  my  felf  with  comparing  Homers  ballance,  in 
which  Jupiter  is  reprefented  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Hector  and 
Ach'iUes^  with  a  palFage  of  Virgil^  werein  that  Deity  is  introduced 
as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  Aineas.  I  then  confidered  how  the 
fame  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the  eallern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
thofe  noble  paflages  of  Scripture,  where  we  arc  told,  that  the  great  King 
of  Babylov,  the  day  before  his  death,  had  been  weighed  in  the  ballance, 
and  been  found  wanting.  In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Al- 
mighty is  defcribed  as  weighing  the  mountains  in  fcales,  making  the 
weight  for  the  winds,  knowing  the  ballancings  of  the  clouds,  and,  in 
others,  as  weighing  the  adions  of  men,  and  laying  their  calamities  toge- 
ther, in  a  ballance.  Milton.,  as  I  have  obferved  in  a  former  paper,  had  an 
eye  to  feveral  of  thefe  foregoing  inftances,  in  that  beautiful  defcription 
w'herein  he  rcprefents  the  Arch-Angel  and  the  evil  Spirit  as  addrefling 
themfelves  for  the  combat,  but  parted  by  the  ballance  which  appeared  in 
the  heavens,  and  weighed  the  confequcnces  of  fuch  a  battel. 

J}}  Eternal  to  prevent  fuch  horrid  fray^ 
Hung  forth  in  heavn  his  golden  fcales,  yet  feen 
Betwixt  Aftrea  and  the  Scorpion  fign, 
IVhcrcin  all  things  created  Jirji  he  weigh'' d. 

The 
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The  pendulous  round  earth  '■juith  baUanc'd  air 
In  cotmterfoifey  now  ponders  all  events. 
Battles  and  realms ;  in  thefe  he  puts  two  weights 
The  feqtiel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 
The  latter  quick  up  flew.,  and  kickt  the  beam ; 
Which  Gabriel  fpying^  thus  befpake  the  fiend. 

Satan  /  know  thy  Jirength,  and  thou  know'' ft  mine. 
Neither  our  own  but  givn ;  what  folly  then 
To  boaft  what  arms  can  do ^  fine e  thine  no  more 
Than  Heav'n  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  more 
To  tramplii  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  np. 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celeftial  Sign, 
Where  thou  art  weighed,  and  Jhown,  how  light ,  how  weak. 
If  thou  refifl.     The  fiend  looked  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  Jhades  of  night. 

Thefe  feveral  amufing  thoughts  having  taken  poflelFion  of  my  mind  fome 
time  before  I  went  to  deep,  and  mingUng  themfelves  with  my  ordinary 
ideas,  raifed  in  my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of  vifion.  I  was,  me- 
thought,  replaced  in  my  ftudy,  and  feated  in  my  elbow  chair,  where  I 
had  indulged  the  foregoing  fpeculations,  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me, 
as  ufual.  Whilil  I  was  here  meditating  on  feveral  fubjeds  of  Morality, 
and  confidering  the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for 
thofe  diicourfes  with  which  I  daily  entertain  the  publick ;  I  faw,  me- 
thought,  a  pair  of  golden  fcales  hanging  by  a  chain  in  the  fame  metal 
over  the  table  that  flood  before  me ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  there  were  great 
heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on  each  fide  of  them.  I  found  upon  ex- 
amining thefe  weights,  they  Ihewed  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in 
eltcem  among  men.  I  made  an  effay  of  them,  by  putting  the  vt^eight  of 
wiidom  in  one  fcale,  and  that  of  riches  in  another,  upon  which  the  lat- 
ter, to  fhew  its  comparative  lightnefs,  immediately  flew  up  and  kickt  the 
beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  mufl  inform  my  Reader,  that  thefe  weights 
did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  'till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  bal- 
lance,  infomuch  that  I  could  not  guefs  which  was  light  or  heavj-,  whilft 
I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by  feveral  inllances,  for  upon 
my  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the  fcales,  which  was  infcribed  by  the  word 
Eternity ;  though  I  threw  in  that  of  tinie,  profperity,  alflidion,  wealth, 

poverty, 
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poverty,  intereft,  fuccefs,  with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my  hand 
leemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  Itir  the  oppolite  hallance, 
nor  could  they  have  prevailed,  though  ailillcd  with  the  weight  of  the 
fun,  the  (lars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  fcales,  I  laid  feveral  titles  and  honours,  with  pomps, 
triumphs,  and  many  weights  of  the  like  nature,  in  one  of  them,  and 
feeing  a  little  gUttcring  weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it  accidentally  into  the 
other  fcale,  when,  to  my  great  furprize,  it  proved  fo  exatl  a  counterpoife, 
that  it  kept  the  ballance  in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glitteriug  weight 
was  infcribed  upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word  Vanity.  I  found  there 
were  feveral  other  weights  which  were  equally  heavy,  and  cxad  coun- 
terpoifes  to  one  another  ;  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and  poverty, 
riches  and  content,  with  fome  others. 

There  were  likewife  feveral  weights  that  were  of  the  fame  figure,  and 
feemed  to  correfpond  with  each  other,  but  were  entirely  different  when 
thrown  into  the  fcales,  as  religion  and  hypocrific,  pedantry  and  learn- 
ing, wit  and  vivacity,  fupcrltition  and  devotion,  gravity  and  wifdom,  with 
many  others. 

I  obferved  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both  fides,  and  upon  ap- 
plying my  felf  to  the  reading  of  ir,  I  found  on  one  fide  written.  In  the 
2)/Wa7(?/,wf//,  and  underneath  it,  CALAMI  I  IES\  on  the  other  fide 
was  written.  In  the  language  of  the  Gods,  and  underneath,  BLESSINGS. 
I  found  the  intrinfick  value  of  this  weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I 
imagined,  for  it  over-powered  health,  wealth,  good-fortune,  and  many 
other  weights,  which  were  much  more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the 
other. 

There  is  fiiying  among  the  Scotch^  that  an  ounce  of  Mother  is  worth 
a  pound  of  Clergy ;  I  was  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this  faying,  when  I 
faw  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  natural  parts,  and  that  of  lear- 
ning. The  observation  which  I  made  upon  ihefe  two  weights  opened  to 
mc  a  new  field  of  difcoveries,  for  notwithitanding  the  weight  of  natural 
parts  was  much  heavier  than  that  of  learning;  I  obferved  that  it  weigh- 
ed an  hundred  times  heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  learning  into 
the  fame  fcale  with  it.  I  made  the  fame  obfervation  upon  Faith  and  Mo- 
rality ;  for  notwithllanding  the  latter  out-weighed  the  former  fcparately, 
it  received  a  thoufand  times  more  additional  weight  from  its  «conjunftion 
with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by  it  felf.  This  odd  Pha^nomenon 
fliewed  it  felf  in  other  particulars,  as  in  wit  and  judgment,  philofophy 
and  religion,  jullicc  and  humanity,  zeal  and  charity,  depth  of  fenfe  and 

perfpicu- 
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perfpicuity  of  flile,  with  innumerable  other  particulars,  loo  long  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  paper. 

Asa  dream  feldom  fails  of  dafliing  ferioufnefs  with  impertinence,  mirth 
with  gravity,  methought  I  made  feveral  other  experiments  of  a  more  lu- 
dicrous nature,  by  one  of  which  I  found  that  an  Engltjh  Oti^\o  was  ve- 
ry often  heavier  than  a  French  Folio;  and  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek 
or  Latin  Author  weighed  down  a  whole  library  of  moderns.  Seeing  one 
of  my  Spetfators  lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the  fcales,  and  flung 
a  two-peny  piece  into  the  other.  The  Reader  will  not  enquire  into  the 
event,  if  he  remembers  the  firft  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in  this  pa- 
per. I  afterwards  threw  both  the  fexes  into  the  ballance ;  but  as  it  is 
not  for  my  interetl  to  difoblige  either  of  them,  I  fliall  defire  to  be  excu- 
led  from  telling  the  refulc  of  this  experiment.  Having  an  opportunity 
of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  into  one  fcale 
the  principles  of  a  Tory,  and  in  the  other  thofe  of  a  Whig;  but  as  I  have 
all  along  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I  Ihall  likewife  defire  to  be 
filent  under  this  head  alio,  though  upon  examining  one  of  the  weights,  I 
faw  the  word  TEKEL  engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  though  I  have  not  room  for  them 
all  in  this  day's  Speculation,  I  may  perhaps  referve  them  for  another.  I 
Ihall  only  add,  that  upon  my  awaking  I  was  forry  to  find  my  golden  fcales 
vaniflied,  but  refolved  for  the  future  to  learn  this  leflbn  from  them,  not  to 
defpife  or  value  any  things  for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  e- 
lleem  and  pafTions  towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  intrinfick 
value. 


Friday^ 
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Anream  qmfquts  mediocr'ttatem 
Diligitj  tutus  caret  ohfoleii 
Sordtbiis  teBij  caret  mvidenda 

Sobrius  aula.  Hor. 


I  Am  wonderfully  pleafed  when  I  meet  with  any  paflTage  in  an  old  Greek 
ox  Latin  Author,  that  is  not  blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met 
with  in  any  quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  faying  in  Theogn'ts\ 
Vice  is  covered  by  wealthy  and  virtue  by  poverty ;  or  to  give  it  in  the 
verbal  tranllation, -^A70«i^  wr«  there  are  feme  ivho  have  their  vices  con- 
cealed by  wealthy  and  others  who  have  their  virtues  concealed  by  poverty . 
Every  man's  obfervation  will  fupply  him  with  inftances  of  rich  men,  who 
have  feveral  faults  and  defefts  that  are  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  hid- 
den, by  means  of  their  riches;  and,  I  think,  we  cannot  find  a  more  natu- 
ral defcription  of  a  poor  man,  whofe  merits  are  loll  in  his  poverty,  than 
that  in  the  words  of  the  wife  man.  There  was  a  little  city^  and  few 
men  within  it ;  and  there  came  a  great  King  againji  it,  and  bejieged  it^  and 
built  great  bulwarks  againji  it :  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wife 
man,  and  he,  by  his  wifdom,  delivered  the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that 
fame  poor  mati.  Then  faid  /,  wifdom  is  better  than  fir cngth;  nevcrthelefs, 
the  poor  mans  wifdom  is  defpijed^  and  his  words  are  not  heard. 

The  middle  condition  feems  to  be  the  mofl  advantageoufly  fituated  for 
the  gaining  of  wifdom.  Poverty  turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the 
fupplying  of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  enjoying  our  fupcrfluitics;  and, 
as  Cowley  has  faid  in  another  cafe.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  JJeady 
eye  upon  truth,  who  is  always  in  a  battel  or  a  triumph. 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt  to  produce  virtues 
or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one  may  obferve,  that  there  is  a  fet  of  each 
of  thcfc  growing  oui  of  poverty,  quite  different  from  that  which  rifcs  out 
of  wealth.  Humiii:}'  and  patience,  induitry  and  temperance,  are  very  of- 

\'oL.  III.  C  c  c  c  ten 
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ten  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor  man.     Humanity  and  good-nature,  mag- 
nanimity, and  a  fenfe  of  honour,  are  as  often  the  qualifications  of  the  rich. 
On  the  contrary,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches  into 
arrogance.     Poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud,  vicious  compli- 
ance, repining,  murmur  and  difcontent.     Riches  expofe  a  man  to  pride 
and  luxury,  a  fooliih  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a  fondnefs  for   the 
prefent  world.    In  lliort,  the   middle  condition  is  moft  eligible  to  the 
man  who  would  improve  himfelf  in  virtue  ;  as  I  have  before  Ihown,  it  is 
the  moll  advantageous  for  the  gaining  of  knowledge,     k  was  upon  this 
confidcration  that  Jgtir  founded  his  prayer,  which  for  the  wifdom  of  it 
is  recorded  in  holy  W'^rit.     TiJi'O  things  have  I  required  of  thee,  deny  me 
them  not  before  I  dye.     Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me 
neither  poverty^  nor  richest  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.     Left  I 
be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  fay^  Who  is  the   Lord?    or  left  I  be  foor  and 
fteal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain. 

I  fliall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  very  pretty  allegory, 
which  is  wrought  into  a  Play  by  Ariftofhanes  the  Greek  Comedian.  It 
feems  originally  defigned  as  a  fatyr  upon  the  rich,  though,  in  fome  parts 
of  it,  it  is  like  the  foi-egoing  difcourfe,  a  kind  of  comparifon  between 
wealth  and  poverty. 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man,  and  withal  exceeding, 
poor,  being  defirous  to  leave  fome  riches  to  his  fon,  confults  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  upon  the  fubjeft.  The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  firfl  man 
he  fliould  fee  upon  his  going  out  of  the  Temple.  The  perfon  he  chan- 
ced to  fee  was  to  appearance  an  old  fordid  blind  man,  but  upon  his  fol- 
lowing him  from  place  to  place,  he  at  laft  found  by  his  own  confeifion, 
that  he  was  Tlutus  the  god  of  Riches,  and  that  he  was  jufl  come  out 
of  the  houfe  of  a  mifer.  Tlutus  further  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  ufed  to  declare,  that  as  foon  as  he  came  to  age  he  would  diftri- 
bute  wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  jult  men ;  upon  which  Jupiter^ 
conlidering  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  a  refolution,  took  his 
jBght  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  flrole  about  the  world  in  the  blind 
condition  wherein  Cbremylus  beheld  him.  With  much  ado  Chremyltts 
prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfe,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a 
tattered  raiment,  who  had  been  his  gueft  for  many  years,  and  whofe  name 
was  Toverty.  The  old  woman  refufing  to  turn  out  fo  eafily  as  he  would 
have  her,  he  threatned  to  baniih  her  not  only  from  his  own  houfe,  but  out 
of  all  Greece,  if  fl:e  made  any  more  words  upon  the  matter.  Toverty 
on  this  occafion  pleads  her  caufe  very  notably,  and   reprefents   to  her 

old 
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old  landlord,  that  llioiild  flie  be    driven  out   of  the  country,  all  their 
trades,  arts  and  fciences  would  be  dris'en  out  with  her;  and  that  if  every 
one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be  fupplied  with  thofe  pomps,  ornaments 
and  conveniences  of  life  which  made  riches  delirable.     She  likewife  re- 
prefented  to  him  the  feveral  advantages  which  (he  beftowed  upon  her 
votaries,  in  regard  to  their  Ihape,  their  health,  and  their  adivity,  by  pre- 
f'erving  them  from  gouts,  dropiies,  unwieldinefs  and  intemperance.    But 
whatever  fhe  bad  to  fay  for  her  felf,  ihe  was  at  iall  forced  to  troop  off. 
Chremylus  immediately  confidered  how  he  might  reftore  Tlutus  to  his 
fight;  and  in  order  to  it  conveyed  him  to  the  Temple  oi ^fculapius^ 
who  was  tamous  for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature.     By  this  means 
the  Deity  recovered  his  eyes,  and   begun  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  them, 
by  enriching  every  one  that  was  diltinguiihed  by  piety  towards  the  Gods, 
and  jullice  towardsmen;  and  at  the  fame  time  by  taking  away  hisgifts  from 
the  impious  and  undeferving.     This  produces  feveral  merry  incidents, 
'till  in  the  laft  Aft  Mercury  defcends  with  great  complaints  from  the 
Gods,  that  fmce  the  good  men  were  grown  rich,  thev  had  received  no 
facrifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  Priell  of  Jupiter,  who   enters  with  a 
remonltrance,  that  fince  this  late  innovation  he  was  reduced  to  a  ftarving 
condition,  and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.     Chremylus,  who   in  the 
beginning  of  the  Play  was  religious  in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  pro- 
pofal  which  was  reliflied  by  all  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown  rich 
as  well  as  himfelf,  that  they  fliould  carry  Tlutus  in  a  folemn  procefTion 
to  the  Temple,  and  inftall  him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.     This  allegory 
inftrufted  the  Athenians  in  two  points ;   firft,  as  it  vindicated  the  con- 
duft  of  providence  in  its  ordinary  diftributions  of  wealth ;    and  in  the 
next  place,  as  it  Ihe  wed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  mo- 
rals of  thofe  who  polTefTed  them. 


G  c  c  c  2  Saturday, 
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N°  465.      Saturday^  A^%^fi  ^?- 


^ia  raUonequeas  tradncere  len'tter  <evum : 
Ne  te  femper  in  ops  agitet  vexetque  cuptdo  ,• 
Ne  pavor  et  rerum  medtocnter  uttlmm  /pes.  Hor. 


HAving  endeavoured  in  my  lafl  Saturday's  paper  to  fliew  the  great 
excellency  of  Faith,  I  Ihall  here  confider  what  are  the  proper 
means  of  ftrengthning  and  confirming  it  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Thofe  who  delight  in  reading  books  of  controverfie,  which  are  written 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion  in  points  of  Faith,  do  very  feldom  arrive 
at  a  fixed  and  fettled  habit  of  it.  They  are  one  day  entirely  convinced 
of  its  important  truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  fomething  that  fhakes 
and  difturbs  them.  The  doubt  which  was  laid  revives  again,  and  Ihews 
it  felf  in  new  difficulties,  and  that  generally  for  this  realon,  becaufe  the 
mind  which  is  perpetually  tolt  in  controverlies  and  difputes,  is  apt  to  for- 
get the  reafons  which  had  once  fet  it  at  reft,  and  to  be  difquieted  with 
any  former  perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a  new  fhape,  or  is  Itarted  by  a 
different  hand.  As  nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  enquiry  after  Truth, 
fo  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to  pafs  away  our  whole  lives,  without 
determining  our  felves  one  way  or  other  in  thofe  points  which  are  of 
the  laft  importance  to  us.  There  are  indeed  many  things  from  which 
we  may  with-hold  our  aflent ;  but  in  cafes  by  which  we  are  to  regulate 
our  lives,  it  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  to  be  wavering  and  unfettled,  with- 
out clofmg  with  that  fide  which  appears  the  moft  fafe  and  the  moft  pro- 
bable. The  firft  rule  therefore  which  I  fliall  lay  down  is  this,  that  when 
by  reading  or  difcourfe  we  find  our  felves  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  our  belief  in  it,  we 
fhould  never  after  fuffer  our  felves  to  call  it  into  queftion.  We  may  per- 
haps forget  the  arguments  which  occafioned  our  conviftion,  but  we  ought 
to  remember  the  ftrength  they  had  with  us,  and  therefore  ftill  to  retain 
the  cpnyiftion  which  they  once  produced.    This  is  no  more  than  what 
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we  do  in  every  common  art  or  fcience,  nor  is  it  poflible  to  ad  other- 
wife,  confidering  the  weaknefs  and  limitation  of  our  intelledual  faculties. 
It  was  thus  that  Latimer^  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  Martyrs  who  in- 
troduced the  reformation  in  England,  behaved  himfelf  in  that  great  con- 
ference which  was  managed  between  the  moil  learned  among  the  Prote- 
flants  and  Papills  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  This  venerable  old  man 
knowing  how  his  abilities  were  impaired  by  age,  and  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  recolleft  all  thofe  reafons  which  had  direded  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion,  left  his  companions  who  were  in  the  full  polTefTion 
of  their  parrs  and  learning,  to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonifls  by 
the  force  of  reafon.  As  for  himfelf  he  only  repeated  to  his  adverfaries 
the  articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  profeflion  of  which 
he  was  determined  to  die.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mathematician 
proceeds  upon  propofitions  which  he  has  once  demonilrated  ;  and  though 
the  demonltration  may  have  flipt  out  of  his  memory,  he  builds  upon  the 
truth,  becaufe  he  knows  it  was  demonftrated.  This  rule  is  abfolutely 
necellary  for  weaker  minds,  and  in  fome  meafure  for  men  of  the  grea- 
telt  abilities ;  but  to  thefe  lafl  I  would  propofe,  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
they  fliould  lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep  by  them  in  a 
readinefs,  thofe  arguments  which  appear  to  them  of  the  greatefi:  lirength, 
and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  infidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which  ftrengihens  faith  more 
than  morali'y.  Faith  and  morality  naturally  produce  each  other.  A 
man  is  quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  finds  it  is  not 
againi^  his  interelt  that  it  ihould  be  true.  The  pleafure  he  receives 
at  prefent,  and  the  happinefs  which  he  promifes  himfelf  from  it  hereaf- 
ter, will  both  difpofe  him  very  powerfully  to  give  credit  to  it,  according 
to  the  ordinary  obfervation  that  ive  are  eajie  to  believe  what  we  "in'tlh.  It 
is  very  certain,  that  a  man  of  found  reafon  cannot  forbear  doling  with 
religion  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
as  certain,  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  Ihcngth  from  pra- 
dice  more  than  from  fpeculation. 

There  is  ftill  another  method  which  is  more  perfuafive  than  any  of  the 
former,  and  that  is  an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well 
in  conibnt  afts  of  mental  worfhip,  as  in  outward  forms.  The  devout 
man  does  not  only  believe  but  feels  there  is  i  Deity.  lie  has  adual  fen- 
fations  of  him;  his  experience  concurs  with  his  reafon;  he  fees  him  more 
and  more  in  all  his  intercourfes  with  him,  and  even  in  this  life  almoft 
lofes  his  faith  in  convidion. 

The 
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The  lafl  method  which  I  fliall  mention  for  the  giving  life  io  man's 
faith,  is  frequent  retirement  from  the  world,  accompanied  with  religious 
meditation.  When  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  darknefs  of  the 
p.ight,  whatever  deep  imprellions  it  may  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt 
to  vanifn  as  foon  as  the  day  breaks  about  him.  The  light  and  noife  of 
the  day,  which  are  perpetually  folliciting  his  fenfes,  and  calUng  oft'  his 
attention,  wear  out  of  his  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themfelves 
in  it,  with  fo  much  llrength,  during  the  filence  and  darknefs  of  the  night. 
A  man  finds  the  fame  difference  as  to  himfelf  in  a  crowd  and  in  a  Iblitude: 
the  mind  isilunned  and  dazzled  amidlt  that  variety  of  objefts  which  prcfs 
upon  her  in  a  great  city  :  flie  cannot  apply  her  felf  to  the  confideration  of 
thofe  thitigs  which  are  of  the  utmoit  concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  plea- 
fures  of  the  world  ilrike  in  with  every  thought,  and  a  multitude  of  vi- 
cious examples  give  a  kind  of  jullification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retirements 
every  thing  difpofes  us  to  be  ferious.  In  courts  and  cities  we  are  enter- 
tained with  the  works  of  men ;  in  the  country  with  thofe  of  God.  One 
is  the  province  of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith  and  devotion  naturally 
grow  in  the  mind  of  every  reaibnabic  man,  who  {qcs  the  impreffions  of 
divine  power  and  wifdom  in  every  objeft,  on  which  he  calls  his  eye. 
The  Supream  Being  has  made  the  beft  arguments  for  his  own  exiftence, 
in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  thefe  are  arguments 
which  a  nwn  of  fenfe  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noife 
and  hurry  of  human  affairs,  ^rijiotlehys,  that  iliould  a  man  live  under 
ground,  and  there  converfe  with  the  w^orks  of  art  and  mechanifm,  and 
iliould  afterwards  be  brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  fee  the  feveral 
glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would  immediately  pronounce  them 
the  works  of  fuch  a  Being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  The  Pfalmift  has 
very  beautiful  ftrokes  of  poetry  to  this  purpofe,  in  that  exalted  ftrain. 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God :  and  the  firmament  floeweth  his 
.  handy-w^rk.  One  day  telleth  another  :  and  one  night  certifieth  another. 
There  is  neither  Jpeech  nor  language  :  but  their  voices  are  heard  among 
them.  Their  found  is  gone  into  all  lands :  and  their  words  into  the  ends 
of  the  world.  As  fuch  a  bold  and  fubhme  manner  of  thinking  furnifhes 
very  noble  matter  for  an  Ode,  the  Reader  may  fee  it  wrought  into  the 
following  one. 

I. 

The  J^acious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  etherial  sky. 

And 
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And  ff  angled  heav'ns.,  a  Jhining  frames 
Their  great  Original  proclaim : 
T/f  unwearied  Sun,  from  day  to  day^ 
T^oes  his  Creator  s  power  dijplay^ 
And  publifhes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

ir. 

Soon  as  the  evening  floades  prevail. 
The  Moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  lijlning  earth 
Repeats  the  Jiory  of  her  birth : 
JVhilft  all  the  Stars  that  round  her  burn. 
And  all  the  ^Planets,  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  rowl. 
And  fpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

m. 

JVhat  though,  in  folemn  Jilence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrejirial  ball^ 
What  tho'  nor  real  voice  nor  found 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  founds 
In  Reafons  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  Jinging,  as  they  Jhine^ 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 


■<.^i^^ 


7hurfday^ 
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Detrahere  aliqmd  alter'i^  et  hom'mem  homtnn  mcommodo  fuum 
angere  commodiimy  magis  efl  contra  naturam^  qitam  mors^ 
qiiam  paupertas^  quam  dolor y  quam  catera  qu<e  pojfunt  aut 
cor  port  acc'tderCy  ant  rebus  exterms,  Tull. 


I  Am  perfwaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous  principles,  who  would 
feek  after  great  places,  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an  opportunity  in 
their  hands  of  obliging  their  particular  friends,  or  thofe  whom  they 
look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure  wealth  and  honour  for  them- 
felves.  To  an  honefl  raind  the  heft  perquifites  of  a  place  are  the  advan- 
tages it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. 

Thoie  who  are  under  the  great  Officers  of  State,  and  are  the  inftru« 
ments  by  which  they  aft,  have  more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  compaflion,  and  benevolence,  than  their  Superiors  themfelves. 
Thefe  men  know  every  little  cafe  that,  is  to  come  before  the  great  man, 
and  if  they  are  poffelTed  with  honelt  minds,  will  confider  poverty  as  a 
recommendation  in  the  perfon  who  applies  himfelf  to  them,  and  make 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe  the  moll  powerful  SoUicitor  in  his  behalf.  A 
man  of  this  temper,  when  he  is  in  a  pod  of  bufmefs,  becomes  a  blefling 
to  the. public  :  he  patronizes  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  affiits  thefriend- 
lefs,  and  guides  the  ignorant  :  he  does  not  rejed  the  perfon's  pretenfions, 
who  does  not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refufe  doing  a  good  office 
for  a  man  becaufe  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  In  ihort,  though  he  regu- 
lates himfelf  in  all  his  proceedings  by  jullice  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thou- 
fand  occafions  for  all  the  good-natured  offices  of  generofity  and  compaf- 
fion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  fuch  a  place  of  trufl,  who  is  of  a  fower  untraftable 
nature,  or  has  any  other  pallion  that  makes  him  uneafie  to  thofe  who  ap- 
proach him.  Roughncfs  of  temper  is  apt  to  difcountcnance  the  timorous  or 
modeft.  The  proud  man  difcouragcs  thofe  from  approaching  him,  who  are 

of 
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of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  mod  want  his  afliflance.  The  impatient 
man  will  not  give  himfelf  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  be- 
fore him.  An  Officer  with  one  or  more  of  thefe  unbecoming  quahties, 
is  fometimes  looked  upon  as  a  proper  perfon  to  keep  off  impertinence 
and  foHcitation  from  his  fuperior  ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  merit,  that  can 
never  attone  for  the  injullice  which  may  very  often  arife  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  quahties  which  render  a  man  very  unfit 
for  fuch  a  place  of  truft.     The  firll  of  thefe  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which 
commits  innumerable  cruelties  without  delign.    The  maxim  which  feve- 
ral  have  laid  down  for  a  man's  condurt  in  ordinary  life,  fliould  be  invio- 
lable with  a  man  in  office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which 
may  be  done  to-day.     A  man  who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  done, 
is  guilty  of  injullice  fo  long  as  he  defers  it.     The  difpatch  of  a  good  of- 
fice is  very  often  as  beneficial  to  the  foUicitor  as  the  good  office  it  felf. 
In  Ihort,  if  a  man  compared  the  inconveniencies  which  another  fuffers 
by  his  delays,  with  the  trifling  motives  and  advantages  which  he  himfelf 
may  reap  by  fuch  a  delay,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault  which  very 
often  docs  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the  perfon  who  depends  upon  him, 
and  which  might  be  remedied  with  little  trouble  to  himfelf 

But  in  the  lall  place,  there  is  no  man  fo  improper  to  be  employed  in 
bufinefs,  as  he  who  is  in  any  degree  capable  of  corruption  ;  and  fuch  an 
one  is  the  man,  who  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  receives  more  than 
what  is  the  dated  andunqueitioned  fee  of  his  office.  Gratifications,  tokens 
of  thankfulnefs.difpatch  moncy,and  the  likefpecious  terms,are  the  pretences 
under  which  corruption  very  frequently  Shelters  it  felf     An  honefl  man 
will  however  look  on  all  thefe  methods  as  unjuilifiable,   and  will  enjoy 
himfelf  beaer  in  a  moderate  fortune  that  is  gained  with  honour  and  re- 
putation, than  in  an  over- grown  ellate  that  is  cankered  with  the  acqui- 
litions  of  r^ipine  and  exaction.     Were  all  our  offices  difcharged  with  fuch 
an  inflexible  integrity,  we  Hiould  not  fee  men  in  all  ages,   who  grow  up 
to  exorbitant  wealtli  with  the  abilities  which  are  to  be  met  ^vith  in  an 
ordinary  mechanick.     I  cannot  but  think  that  fuch  a  corruption  proceeds 
chierty  from  mens  employing  the  firll  that  offer   themfelves,    or  thofe 
who  have  the  charafter  of  (hrewd  worldly  men,  inllead  of  fearching  out 
fuch  as  have  lad  a  liberal  education,  and  have  been  trained  up  in  the 
lludies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  has  hec'.)  obferved,  that  men  of  learning  who  take  to  bufinefs,   dif- 
charge  it  genendly  with  greater  honelly  than  men  of  the  world.    The 
chief  reafon  for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows.     A  man  that  has.  fpenthis' 
Vol.  II!.  D  d  d  d  yotithi. 
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youth  in  reading,  has  been  ufed  to  find  virtue  extolled,  and  vice  fligma. 
tized.  A  man  chat  has  pall:  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often  leen  vice 
triumphant,  and  virtue  dil'countenanced.  Extortion,  rapine  and  injuiiice, 
which  are  branded  with  infamy  in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in 
the  world  ;  while  feveral  qualities  which  are  celebrated  in  Authors,  as 
generofity,  ingenuity  and  good-nature,  impoveridi  and  ruin  him.  This 
cannot  but  have  a  proportionable  eti'ed  on  men,  whofe  tempers  and 
principles  are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  leall  this  advantage  in  employing  men  of  learning 
and  parts  in  bufmefs,  that  their  profperity  would  fet  more  gracefully  on 
them,  and  that  we  ihould  not  lee  many  worthlefs  perfons  llioot  up  into 
the  greateft  figures  of  life. 


N*"  470.         Friday^y  Auguft  29. 


Turpe  ejl  dtfficiles  habere  nugas^ 

Et  Jiuhm  efi  labor  mept'tarum.  Mart. 


I  Have  been  very  often  difappointed  of  late  years,  when  upon  examin- 
ing the  new  edition  of  a  Claffic  Author,  I  have  found  above  half 
the  volume  taken  up  with  various  readings.  When  I  have  expeded 
to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  paflage  in  a  Latin  Poet,  I 
have  been  only  informed,  that  fuch  or  fuch  ancient  Manufcripts  for  an  et 
write  an  ac,  or  of  fome  other  notable  difcovery  of  the  like  importance. 
Indeed,  when  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  diflTerent  fenfe,  or  a  new 
elegance  in  an  Author,  the  Editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it ; 
but  when  he  only  entertains  us  with  the  feveral  ways  of  fpelling  the  fame 
word,  and  gathers  together  the  various  blunders  and  millakes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  diflTerent  tranfcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time  of  the  learn- 
•ed  Reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  I  have  often  fancied 
with  my  felf  how  enraged  an  old  Latin  Author  would  be,  fhould  he  fee 
the  feveral  abfurdities  in  fenfe  and  grammar,  which  are  imputed  to  him 
by  fome  or  other  of  thefe  various  readings.  In  one  he  fpeaks  nonfenfe  ; 
in  another  makes  ufe  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of:   and  indeed 

thcie 
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there  is  fcarce  a  folecifm  in  writing  which  the  beft  Author  is  not  guilty 
of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of  fome  Manulcript, 
which  the  laborious  Editor  has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the  profecution 
of  his  work, 

I  queftion  not  but  the  Ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will  be  very  curious  to 
underftand  what  it  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talking  of  1  Ihall  there- 
fore give  them  a  notion  of  this  praftice,  by  endeavouring  to  write  after 
the  manner  of  feveral  perfons  who  make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  repub- 
lick  of  letters.  To  this  end  we  will  fuppofe,  that  the  following  Song  is 
an  old  Ode  which  I  prefent  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with  the  fe- 
veral various  readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient 
Manufcripts.  Thofe  who  cannot  reli(h  the  various  readings,  will  per- 
haps find  their  account  in  the  Song,  which  never  before  appealed  ia 
print. 

My  love  was  fickle  once  and  (hangings 

Nor  e'er  would  fettle  in  my  heart ; 
From  beauty  ft  ill  to  beauty  ranging. 

In  ev'ry  face  I  found  a  dart. 

*Twas  firft  a  charming  Jhape  enflav'd  me. 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  ftroke  : 
Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  favd  me. 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

But  now  a  long  and  lafting  anguijh 

For  Helvidera  /  endure ; 
Hourly  I  ff^h  and  hourly  languijhy 

Nor  hoj\  io  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  t .  •  falfe  unconftant  lover. 

After  a  i     ulavd  beauties  Jhown, 
*Dors  new  f  -  "Prizing  charms  difcover,^ 

And  finds  \  iriety  in  one. 

Various  Readings. 
Stanza  the  firft,  verfe  the  firft.    And  changing^     The  and  in   fome. 
Manufcripts  is  written  thus,    (^,  but  that  in  the  Cotton  Library  writes  it: 
in  three  diilind  letters. 

Verfe  the  fecond.   Nor  e'er  would!]    Aldus  reads  it  ever  would  \  but 
as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have  reftored  it  to  its  {genuine  reading, 

D  d  d  d  z  by 
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by  obferving  that  Syjiarejis  which  had  been  negleded  by  ignorant  tran- 
Icribers. 

Ibid.  Iji  my  hearty     Scaliger,  and  others,  on  my  heart, 

Verfe  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.']  The  Vatican  Manufcript  for  /reads 
it,  but  this  mull  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the  tranfcriber,  who  pro- 
bably miltook  the  dafli  of  the  /  for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  fecond,  Verfe  the  fecond.  The  fatal  ftroke?^  Scioppius, 
Salma/ius,  and  many  others,  for  the  read  a,  but  I  have  Ituck  to  the  ufual 
reading. 

V'^erfe  the  third.  Till  by  her  "J^it.']  Some  Manufcripts  have  it  his  -jjit^ 
others  your,  others  their  ijvit.  But  as  I  find  Corinna  to  be  the  name  of 
a  woman  in  other  Authors,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  fliould  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  Verfe  the  firil.  A  long  and  lafting  angui/h.']  The 
German  Manufcript  reads  a  lafting  pajfon,  but  the  rhyme  will  not  admit 
it, 

Verfe  the  fecond.  For  Belvidera  /  endure.']  Did  not  all  the  Manufcripts 
reclaim,  I  fhould  change  Belvidera  into  Telvidera  ;  Telvis  being  ufed  by 
feveral  of  the  ancient  Comic  writers  for  a  Looking-glafs,  by  which  means 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  very  vifible,  and  Telvidera  will  fignifie  a 
Lady  who  often  looks  in  her  glafs,  as  indeed  ihe  had  very  good  reafon, 
if  flie  had  all  thofe  beauties  which  our  Poet  here  afcribes  to  her. 

Verfe  the  third.  Hourly  I  Jigh  and  hourly  languijh.]  Some  for  the 
word  hourly  read  daily^  and  others  nightly ;  the  laft  has  great  authorities 
of  its  fide. 

Verfe  the  fourth.  The  wonted  cure.]  The  Elder  Stevens  reads  wanted 
cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  Verfe  the  fecond.  After  a  thoufand  beauties.]  In 
feveral  copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred  beauties,  by  the  ufual  error  of  the 
tranfcribers,  who  probably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  had  not  talte  enough 
to  know,-  that  the  word  thoufand  was  ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to 
the  Poet's  Miftrefs  than  an  hundred. 

Verfe  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one.]  Mofl  of  the  ancient  Ma- 
nufcripts have  it  in  two.  Indeed  fo  many  of  them  concur  in  this  lail 
reading,  that  I  am  very  much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take 
place.  There  are  but  two  reafons  which  incline  me  to  the  reading,  as  I 
have  publiilied  it ;  firfl,  becaufe  the  rhime,  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  the 
fenfe  is  preferved  by  it.  It  might  likewife  proceed  from  the  ofcitancy  of 
tranfcribers,  who,  to  difpatch  their  work  the  fooner,  ufed  to  write  all 
pumbers  in  cypher,  and  feeing  the  figure  i  followed  by  a  little  dafh  of  the 

pen, 
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pen,  as  is  cuftomary  in  old  Manufcripts,  they  perhaps  miflrook  the  dafli 
for  a  fecond  figure,  and  by  cafting  up  both  together  compofed  out  of 
them  the  figure  2.  But  this  I  fliall  leave  to  the  learned,  without  deter- 
mining any  thing  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  uncertainty. 


N°47i.        Saturday  J  ^%^^ft  3^- 


'E.f  i\-ni'7.v  ;^fM  Tbr,  aof»;  ^"^^v  ^I'ov.  Euripid. 

THE  Tif^e  prefent  feldom  affords  fufficient  employment  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Objeds  of  pain  or  pL'aTurc,  love  or  admiration, 
do  not  lie  thick  enough  together  in  life  to  keep  the  foul  in  con- 
Itant  aftion,  and  fupply  an  immediate  exercife  to  its  faculties.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  remedy  this  dcfcdl,  that  the  mind  may  not  want  bufinefs, 
but  always  have  materials  for  thinking,  fhe  is  endowed  with  certain  pow- 
•ers,  that  can  recall  what  is  pafTed,  and  anticipate  what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  Memory,  is  perpetually 
looking  back,  when  we  have  nothing  prefcnt  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like 
thofe  repofitories  in  feveral  animals,  that  arc  filled  with  ilores  of  their 
former  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate  when  their  prefcnt  pallure  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  moments,  and  prevents 
any  chafms  of  thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  /«/?,  we  have  other  faculties 
that  agitate  and  employ  her  upon  what  is  to  come.  Thefe  are  the  pallions 
of  Hope  and  Fear. 

By  thefe  two  paflions  we  reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up 
to  our  prefcnt  thoughts  objeds  that  lie  hid  in  the  remotcft  depths  of 
time.  We  fuffer  mifery,  and  enjoy  happinefs,  before  they  are  in  Being  ; 
we  can  fet  the  Sun  and  Stars  forward,  or  lofe  fight  of  them  by  wandring 
into  thofe  retired  parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heavens  and  earth  fliall  be 
no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  exiftence  of  a  creature  is  to  be 
circumfcribed  by  Time,  whofe  thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I  fliall,  in  this  pa- 
per, confine  my  felf  to  that  particular  paflion  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Hope. 

Our 
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Our  adual  enjoyments  are  fo  few  and  tranfient,  that  man  would  be  a 
very  miferable  Being,  were  he  not  endowed  with  this  paffion,  which  gives 
him  a  tafte  of  thofe  good  things  that  may  poffibly  come  into  his  polle/li- 
on.  JVe  JhouLd  hope  for  every  thing  that  is  goody  fays  the  old  Poet  Li- 
nns^ becaufe  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  hoped  for ^  and  nothing  but 
what  the  Gods  are  able  to  give  us.  Hope  quickens  all  the  {till  parts  of 
life,  and  keeps  the  mind  awake  in  her  moft  remifs  and  indolent  hours. 
It  gives  habitual  ferenity  and  good  humour.  It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in 
the  Soul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens  her,  when  Ihe  does  not  attend  to  it. 
It  makes  pain  eafie,  and  labour  pleafant. 

Behdes  thefe  feveral  advantages  which  rife  from  Hope,  there  is  ano- 
ther which  is  none  of  the  leaft,  and  that  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  prefer- 
ving  us  from  fetting  too  high  a  value  on  prefent  enjoyments.  The  fay- 
ing of  Cafar  is  very  well  known.  When  he  had  given  away  all  his  eilate 
in  gratuities  among  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what  he  had  left  for 
himfelf ;  to  which  that  great  man  replied,  Hope.  His  natural  magnani- 
mity hindred  him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  pollefled  of,  and 
turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  fomething  more  valuable  that  he  had  in 
view.  I  quellion  not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from  this  ftory, 
and  apply  it  to  himfelf  without  my  diredion. 

The  old  ftory  of  Tandora's,  box  (which  many  of  the  learned  believe 
was  formed  among  the  heathens  upon  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man) 
ftiews  us  how  deplorable  a  ftate  they  thought  the  prefent  life  without 
Hope.  To  fet  forth  the  utmoll  condition  of  mifery  they  tell  us,  that 
our  forefather,  according  to  the  Pagan  Theology,  had  a  great  veifel  pre- 
fented  him  by  Tandora:  upon  his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  fays  the  fable, 
there  flew  out  all  the  calamities  and  diltempers  incident  to  men,  from 
which,  'till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope,  who  had 
been  encloied  in  the  cup  with  fo  much  bad  company,  inilead  of  flying 
off  with  the  reft,  fluck  fo  clofe  to  the  Ud  of  it,  that  it  was  ihut  down 
upon  her. 

I  fhall  make  but  two  refleftions  upon  what  I  have  hitherto  faid.  Firfl, 
that  no  kind  of  life  is  fo  happy  as  that  which  is  full  of  Hope,  efpecially 
when  the  Hope  is  well  grounded,  and  when  the  object  of  it  is  of  an  ex- 
alted kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to  make  the  perfon  happy  who  en- 
joys it.  This  proportion  muft  be  very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider 
how  few  are  the  prefent  enjoyments  of  the  molt  happy  man,  and  how  in- 
fufficient  to  give  him  an  entire  fatisfadion  and  acquiefcence  in  them. 

My 
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My  next  obfervation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life  is  that  which  moll 
ab  :>unds  in  a  u'ell-grounded  Hope,  and  inch  an  one  as  ik  fixed  on  objeds 
that  are  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy.  Tnis  Hope  in  a  religious 
man,  is  much  more  fure  and  certain  than  the  hope  of  any  temporal  blef- 
iing,  as  it  is  flrengthened  not  only  by  reafon,  but  by  faith.  It  has  at  the 
fame  time  its  eye  perpetually  fixed  on  that  ftate,  which  implies  in  the  ve- 
ry notion  of  it  the  mod  full  and  moll  compleat  happinefs. 

I  have  before  ftiewn  how  the  influence  of  Hope  in  general  fweetens 
life,  and  makes  our  prefent  condition  fupportable,  if  not  pleafing;  but 
a  religious  Hope  has  ftill  greater  advantages.  It  does  not  only  bear  up 
the  mind  under  her  fufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they 
may  be  the  inltruments  of  procuring  her  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all 
her  hope. 

Religious  Ho  pe  has  likewife  this  advantage  above  any  other  kind  of 
Hope,  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill  his  mind  not 
only  with  fecret  comfort  and  refrefhment,  but  lometimes  with  rapture 
and  tranfport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilit  the  Soul  fprings  for- 
ward with  delight  to  the  great  objeft  which  fhe  has  always  had  in  view, 
and  leaves  the  body  with  an  expedation  of  being  re-united  to  her  in  a 
glorious  and  joyful  Refurredion. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  Eiray  with  thofe  emphatical  expreflions  of  a  lively 
Hope,  which  the  Pfalmift  made  ufe  of  in  the  midll  of  thofe  dangers  and 
adverfities  which  furrounded  him;  for  the  following  paflage  had  its  pre- 
fent and  perfonal,  as  well  as  its  future  and  prophetick  fenfe.  /  have  fet 
the  Lord  always  before  me:  becaufe  he  is  at  my  right  handy  I  Jhall  not 
be  moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth:  my  fiejh 
alfo  Jhall  reji  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  lea-^e  my  Soul  in  Hell,  neither 
wilt  thou  fuffer  thine  holy  one  to  fee  corruption.  Thou  wilt  Jhew  me  the 
fath  of  life :  in  thy  pre  fence  is  fulnefs  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  there 
ere  fleafures  for  «vermore. 


Thurfday^ 
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"■ —  ^i^  f^s  in  fe  neque  confilmm  neque  modum 
Habet  ullumy  earn  confilto  regere  non  potes.  Tor, 


IT  is  an  old  obfervation,  which  has  been  made  of  politicians  who  would' 
rather  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  Sovereign,  than  promote  his- 
real  fervice,  that  they  accommodate  their  counfels  to  his  inclinations, 
and  advife  him  to  fuch  aftions  only  as  his  heart  is  naturally  fet  upon. 
The  Privy- counfellor  of  one  in  love  muft  obferve  the  fame  conduft,  un-r 
lefs  he  would  forfeit  the  friendfliip  of  the  perfon  who  defires  his  advice. 
I  have  known  feveral  odd  cafes  of  this  nature.  Hipparcbus  was  going, 
tx>  marry  a  common  woman,  but  being  refolved  to  do  nothing  without 
the  advice  of  his  friend  Thilander^  he  confulted  him  upon  the  occafion. 
'Philander  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  reprefented  his  Miftrefs  to  him 
in  fuch  Itrong  colours,  that  the  next  morning  he  received  a  challenge  for 
his  pains,  and  before  twelve  a  clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the 
man  who  had  asked  his  advice.  Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  oc~ 
calion ;.  ftie  defired  Leontlla  to  give  her  opinion  freely  upon  a  young,  fel- 
low who  made  his  addrefles  to  her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her. 
with  great  franknefs,  that  fhe  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  moll  worth- 

Jefs Celia^  forefeeing  vsrhat  a  charafter  /lie  was  to  exped,  begged  her: 

not  togo  on,  for  that  Ihe  had  been  privately  married  to  him  above  a 
fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  feldom  asks  advice,  before  ihe 
has  bought  her  wedding-cloathes.  "When  llie  has  made  her  own  choice, 
for  form's  fake  flie  fends  a  Conge  d'elire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  fecret  fprings  and  motives  that  fet  people  at  work 
on  thefe  occafions,andput  them  upon  asking  advice,  which  the\  never  in- 
tend to  take;  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  leal!:,  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  keeping  a  fecret  which  is  fo  very  pleafiug  to  them.  A  girl  longs 
to  tell  her  confident,  that  fhe  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  litfle  lime,  and, 
in  order  to  talk  of  the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  fo  much  in  her  thoughts, 
isks  her  very  gravely^  what  Ihe  would  advife  her  to  in  a  cale  of  fo  much 
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difficulty.  Why  elfe  fhould  Melijfky  who  had  not  a  thoufand  pounds  in 
the  world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  the  town  to  ask  her  acquaintance 
whether  they  would  advife  her  to  take  Tom  Tcji'tily,  that  made  his  ad- 
drefles  to  her  with  an  eltatc  of  five  thoufand  a  year?  'Tis  very  pleafant, 
on  this  occalion,  to  hear  the  Lady  propofe  her  doubts,  and  to  fee  the 
pains  (he  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  muil  not  here  omit  a  praftice  that  is  in  ufe  among  the  vainer  part  of 
our  own  fex,  who  will  often  ask  a  friend's  advice,  in  relation  to  a  for- 
tune whom  they  are  never  likely  to  come  at.  Will.  Honkycomb, 
who  is  now  on  the  verge  of  threefcore,  took  me  afide  not  long  fmce,  and 
asked  me  in  his  mofl  ferious  look,  whether  I  would  advife  him  to  marry 
my  Lady  Betty  Single^  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greateft  fortunes 
about  town.  1  flared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  fo  llrange  a  queftion ;  up- 
on which  he  immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and  ellate, 
adding,  that  he  v\  as  refolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  without  my  approbation.  Finding  he  would  have  an  anfwer,  1 
told  him,  if  he  could  get  the  Lady's  confcnt,  he  had  mine.  This  is  about 
the  tenth  match  which,  to  my  knowledge.  Will,  has  confulted  his  friends 
upon,  without  ever  opening  his  mind  to  the  party  herfclf. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  fubjccf  by  the  following  letter,  which  comes 
to  me  from  fome  notable  young  feni  le  fcribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of 
it,  feems  to  have  carried  matters  lo  far,  that  Jhe  is  ripe  for  asking  advice ; 
but  as  I  would  not  lofc  her  good-will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I 
have  with  her  for  wifdom,  I  Hiall  only  communicate  the  letter  to  the  pub- 
lick,  without  returning  any  anfwer  to  it. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
*'  "VJOW,  Sir,  the  thing  is  this:  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettieft  Gentle- 
■''  "  man  about  town.  He  is  very  tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.  He 
«'  dances  like  an  Angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know  how,  but  it 
*'  is  the  prettielt  that  I  ever  faw  in  my  life.  He  is  always  laughing,  for 
*«  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you  did  but  fee  how  he  rolls  his  Itock- 
''  ings!  He  has  a  thoufand  pretty  fancies,  and  I  am  fure,  if  you  faw  him, 
"  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very  good  fcholar,  and  can  talk  Latin 
*'  as  fall  as  Engiijh.  I  wifli  you  could  but  fee  him  dance.  Now  you  mud 
"  underlland  poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  ellate ;  but  how  can  he  help  that, 
*'  you  know?  And  yet  my  friends  are  fo  unreafonable  as  to  be  always 
"  teazing  me  about  him,  becaufe  he  has  no  ellate:  but  I  am  fure  he  has 
«  that  that  is  better  than  an  ellate ;  for  he  is  a  good-natured,  ingenious, 
Vol.  III.  E  e  e  e  "  mo- 
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*'  modeft,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handfome  man,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him 
"  for  his  civiUties  ever  fmce  I  faw  him.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has^ 
"  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in 
"  them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  fo  unreafonable,  that  they  would  have 
"  me  be  uncivil  to  him.  I  have  a  good  portion  which  they  cannot  hin- 
"  der  me  of,  and  I  fhall  be  fourteen  on  the  Z9th  day  of  Atigufl  next,  and 
"  am  therefore  willing  to  fettle  in  the  world  as  foon  as  I  can,  and  fo  is 
"  Mr.  Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advife  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Sbapely\ 
"  enemy.  I  defire  therefore  you  will  give  me  your  advice,  for  I  know 
"  you  are  a  wife  man ;  and  if  you  advife  me  well,  I  am  rcfolved  to  fol- 
"  low  it.    1  heartily  wifh  you  could  fee  him  dance,  and  am, 

SIR,  Tour  moji  humble  Servant,  B.  D. 

"  He  loves  your  SpeStaUrs  mightily. 


N°  476.       Friday t  September  5. 


Luc'tdm  ordo.  Hor. 


AMONG  my  daily  papers  which  I  beftow  on  the  publick,  there 
are  fome  which  are  written  with  regularity  and  method,  and 
others  that  run  out  into  the  wildnefs  of  thofe  compofitions  which 
go  by  the  name  of  Effays.  As  for  the  firft,  I  have  the  whole  fcheme  of 
the  difcourfe  in  my  mind  before  I  fet  pen  to  paper.  In  the  other  kind 
of  writing,  it  is  fufficient  that  I  have  feveral  thoughts  on  a  fubjed,  with- 
out troubling  my  felf  to  range  them  in  fuch  order,  that  they  may  feem  to 
grow  out  of  one  another,  and  be  difpofed  under  the  proper  heads.  Se- 
neca and  Montaigne  are  patterns  for  writing  in  this  lalt  kind,  as  Tully 
and  Ariftotle  excel  in  the  other.  "When  I  read  an  Author  of  Genius  who 
writes  without  method,  I  fancy  my  felf  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a  great 
many  noble  objefts,  riflng  among  one  another  in  the  greateft  confulion 
and  diforder.  When  I  read  a  methodical  difcourfe,  I  am  in  a  regular 
plantation,  and  can  place  my  felf  in  its  feveral  centers,  fo  as  to  take  a 
view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks  that  are  ftruck  from  them.    You  may 

ramble 
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ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day  together,  and  every  moment  difcover 
Ibmething  or  other  that  is  new  to  you  ;  but  when  you  have  done,  you 
will  find  but  a  confufed  imperfeft  notion  of  the  place :  in  the  other,  your 
eye  commands  the  whole  profpeft,  and  gives  you  fuch  an  idea  of  it,  as 
is  not  eafily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

h-regularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  fupportable  in  men  of  great 
learning  or  genius,  who  are  often  too  full  tti  be  exaft,  and  therefore 
chufe  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  Reader,  rather  than 
be  at  the  pains  of  ftringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  refpeft  to  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  firft,  it  is  a  great  help  to  his  invention. 
When  a  man  has  planned  his  difcourfe,  he  finds  a  great  many  thoughts 
rifing  out  of  every  head,  that  do  not  offer  thffmfelves  upon  the  general 
furvey  of  a  fubjed.  His  thoughts  are  at  the  fame  time  more  intelligible, 
and  better  difcover  their  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in 
their  proper  lights,  and  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  feries,  than  when 
they  are  thrown  together  without  order  and  connexion.  There  is  al- 
ways an  obfcurity  in  confufion,  and  the  fame  fentence  that  would  have 
enlightened  the  Reader  in  one  part  of  a  difcourfe,  perplexes  him  in  ano- 
ther. For  the  fame  reafon  likewife  every  thought  in  a  methodical  dif- 
courfe fliews  it  felf  in  its  greateft  beauty,  as  thefeveral  figures  in  a  piece 
of  painting  receive  new  grace  from  their  difpofition  in  the  pifture.  The 
advantages  of  a  Reader  from  a  methodical  difcourfe,  are  corrcfpondent 
with  thofe  of  the  writer.  He  comprehends  every  thing  eafily,  takes  it 
in  with  pleafure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  lefs  requifite  in  ordinary  converfation  than  in  writing, 
provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himfelf  underflood.  I,  who  hear  a 
thoufand  Coflee-houfe  debates  every  day,  am  very  fenfible  of  this  want 
of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honeft  countrymen.  There  is  not  one 
difpute  in  ten  which  is  managed  in  thofe  fchools  of  politics,  where,  after 
the  three  firft  fentences,  the  quefiion  is  not  entirely  loll.  Our  difputants 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  skuttle-fi(h,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate 
himfelf,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  he  becomes  invifible.  The 
man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has  always,  to 
borrow  a  phrafe  from  the  Difpenfary,  a  barren  fuferfluity  of  '■ji^ords  ;  the 
fruit  is  loll  amidll  the  exuberance  of  leaves. 

Tom  Tuzzle  is  one  of  the  moll  eminent  immethodical  difputants  of 
any  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation.  Tom  has  read  enough  to  make 
him  very  impertinent  ;  his  knowledge  is  fufficient  to  raife  doubts,  but 

E  e  e  e  X  not 
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not  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity  that  he  has  fo  much  learning,  or  that  he 
has  not  a  great  deal  more.  With  thefe  qualifications  Tom  fets  up  for  a 
Free-thinker,  finds  a  great  many  things  to  blame  in  the  conftitution  of 
his  country,  and  gives  flirewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe  ano- 
ther world.  In  ihoxXjT  uzzle  is  an  atheift  as  much  as  his  parts  will  give  him 
leave.  He  has  got  about  half  a  dozen  common-place  topics,  into  which 
he  never  fails  to  turn  the  converfation,  whatever  was  the  occafion  of  it  : 
though  the  matter  in  debate  be  about  Tioway  or  'Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  half  his  difcourfe  runs  upon  the  unreafonablenefs  of  bigottry  and 
priefl-craft.  This  makes  Mr.  Tnzzle  the  admiration  of  all  thofe  who 
have  lefs  fenfe  than  himfelf,  and  the  contempt  of  all  thofe  who  have 
more.  There  is  none  in  town  whom  Tom  dreads  fo  much  as  my  friend 
Will  T^ry.  Willy  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom\  Logic,  when  he  finds 
him  running  off  the  queftion,  cuts  him  fhort  with  a  What  then  ?  we 
allow  all  this  to  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  our  prefent  fiirpofe  ?  I  have 
known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together,  and  triumphing,  as  he  thought, 
in  the  fuperiority  of  argument,  when  he  has  been  non-plufed  on  a  fud- 
den  by  Mr.  'Dry's  defiring  him  to  tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he 
endeavoured  to  prove.  In  fliort,  T>ry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical 
head,  but  few  words,  and  gains  the  fame  advantages  over  Tnzzle,  that  a 
fmall  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberlefs  undifciplined 
Militia. 


N°  477..      Saturday^  September  6. 

j^yi  )jjQ  ludit  amahtlts 

Infama  1  audtre  et  ttdeor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoena 

^os  et  aqua  fubeunt  et  aura.  Hor. 

SIR, 

HAVING  lately  read  your  Eflay  on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, I  was  fo  taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  fome  of  our  Englijh 
gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  Letter  upon 

that 
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that  fubjedt.  I  am  one,  you  muft  know,  who  am  looked  upon  as  a  hu- 
mourift  in  gardening.  I  have  fcveral  acres  about  my  houfe,  which  I  call 
my  Garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gardener  would  not  know  what  to  call. 
It  is  a  confufion  of  kitchin  and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower-garden, 
which  he  fo  mixt  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner 
who  had  feen  nothing  of  our  country  ihould  be  conveyed  into  my  garden 
at  his  firll  landmg,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wilderneis,  and 
one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers  grow  up  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  greatell  luxunancy  and  profufion.  I 
am  fo  far  from  bemg  fond  of  any  particular  one,  by  reafon  of  its  rarity, 
that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleafes  me,  1  give  it  a  place 
in  my  garden.  By  this  means,  when  a  llranger  walks  with  me,  he  is 
furprized  to  fee  feveral  large  Ipots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thoufand 
different  colours,  and  has  often  Tingled  out  flowers  that  he  might  have 
met  with  under  a  common  hedge,  in  a  field  or  in  a  meadow,  as  fomc  of 
the  greatell  beauties  of  the  place.  The  only  method  I  obfcrve  in  this 
particular,  is  to  range  in  the  fame  quarter  the  produds  of  the  fame  fea- 
foH,  that  xhey  may  make  their  appearance  together,  and  compofe  a  pi- 
cture of  the  greatell  variety.  There  is  the  fame  irregularity  in  my  plan- 
tations, which  run  into  as  great  a  wildernefs  as  their  natures  w  ill  permit. 
I  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the  foil,  and  am  plcafed 
when  I  am  walking  m  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raifing,  not  to  know 
whether  the  next  tree  \  Hiall  meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or 
a  pear-tree.  My  kitchin  has  Hkewife  its  particular  quarters  afligned  it  ; 
for  befides  the  wholcfome  .iixury  which  that  place  abounds  with,  I  have 
always  thought  a  kitciiin-gudcn  a  more  pleaiant  fight  than  the  finefl 
orangery,  or  artificial  green-houfe.  I  love  to  fee  every  thing  in  its  per- 
feftion,  and  am  more  pleafed  to  furvey  my  rows  of  coleworts  and  cab- 
bages, with  a  thoufand  namelefs  pot-herbs,  fpringing  up  in  their  full  fra- 
grancy  and  verdure,  than  to  fee  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries . 
kept  alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  withering  in  an  air  or  foil  that  are  not  a-, 
dapted  to  them.  1  mull  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain  riling  in  the 
upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little  wandering  rill,  and  admini- 
llers  to  the  pleafure  as  well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  fo  con- 
duced it,  that  it  viiits  moll  of  my  plantations ;  and  have  taken  particular 
care  to  let  it  run  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  fo 
that  it  generally  palFes  through  banks  of  violets  and  primrofes,  plats  of 
willows,  or  other  plants,  that  feem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  There 
is  another  circumltance  ia  which  1  am  very  particular,  or,  as  my  neigh> 

hours, 
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hours  call  me,  very  whimfical :  as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the  birds 
of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  conveniency  of  fprings  and  shades, 
folitude  and  Ihelter,  I  do  not  fufFer  any  one  to  de{lroy  their  nefts  in  the 
fpring,  or  drive  them  from  their  ufual  haunts  in  fruit-time,    I  value  my 
garden  more  for  being  full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries,  and  very  frank iv 
give  them  fruit  for  their  fongs.    By  this  means  I  have  always  the  mufic 
of  the  feafon  in  its  perfeftion,  and  am  highly  delighted  to  fee  the  Jay  or 
the  ThruHi  hopping  about  my  walks,  and  ihooting  before  my  eye  acrofs 
the  feveral  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I  pafs  through.    I  think  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry :  your  makers  of  parterres  and 
flower-gardens,  are  Epigrammatiits  and  Sonneteers  in  this  art ;  contrivers 
of  bowers  and  grotto's,   treillages  and  cafcades,    are  Romance   writers. 
pnfe  and  London  are  our  heroic  Poets  ;  and  if,  as  a  Critic,  I  may  fingle 
out  any  pafTage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I  ihall  take  notice  of  that 
part  in  the  upper  garden  at  Kenfington^  which  was  at  firft  nothing  but  a 
gravel-pit.    It  mult  have  been  a  tine  genius  for  gardening,    that  could 
have  thought  of  forming  fuch  an  unfightly  hollow  into  fo  beautiful  an 
area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  fo  uncommon  and  agreeable  a  fcene 
as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into.     To  give  this  parti(!ular  fpot  of 
ground  the  greater  effefl:,   they  have  made  a  very  pleafmg  contrail  :    for 
as  on  one  fide  of  the  walk  you  fee  this  hollow  bafm,  with  its  feveral  little 
plantations  lying  fo  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder  ;   on  the 
other  fide  of  it  there  appears  a  feeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  rifing 
one  higher  than  another  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  center.    A 
fpedator,  who  has  not  heard  this  account  of  it,  would  think  this  circu- 
lar mount  was  not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been  aftually  fcooped 
out  of  that  hollow  fpace  which  I  have  before  mentioned.     I  never  yet 
met  with  any  one  who  had  walked  in  this  garden,  who  was  not  (truck 
with  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  here  mentioned.     As  for  my  felf,  you 
will  find,-  by  the  account  which  I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  com- 
pofitions  in  gardening  are  altogether  after  the  Tindaric  manner,  and  run 
into  the  beautiful  wildnefs  of  nature,  without  ailetting  the  nicer  elegan- 
cies of  art.     What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,   will,  perhaps,  deferve 
your  attention  more  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  faid.     I  find  that  in  the 
difcourfe  which  I  fpoke  of  at  the  beginning  of  my  Letter,  you  are  againft 
filling  an  Engl'tjh  garden  with  ever-greens ;  and  indeed  I  am  fo  far  of  your 
opinion,  that  I  can  by  no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever- green  com- 
parable to  that  which  (hoots  out  naturally,  and  clothes  our  trees  in  the 
fummer-feafon.    But  I  have  often  wondered  that  thofe  who  are  like  my 
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felf,  and  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving  a 
Winter-gar  deny  which  would  confifl:  of  fuch  trees  only  as  never  cafl  the 
leaves.  We  have  very  often  httle  fnatches  of  funfliine  and  fair  weather 
in  the  moft  uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year,  and  have  frequently  feveral 
days  in  November  and  January  that  are  as  agreeable  as  any  in  the  fineft 
months.  At  fuch  times,  therefore,  I  think  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
pleafure,  than  to  walk  in  fuch  a  Winter-garden  as  I  have  propofed.  In 
the  fummer-feafon  the  whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  garden, 
for  which  reafon  we  are  not  fo  fenfible  of  thofe  beauties  that  at  this  time 
may  be  every  where  met  with  5  but  when  nature  is  in  her  defolation,  and 
prefents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  profpef^s,  there  is  fome- 
thing  unfpeakably  chearful  in  a  fpot  of  ground  which  is  covered  with 
trees  that  fmile  amidft  all  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of 
the  molt  gay  feafon  in  the  midft  of  that  which  is  the  moil  dead  and  me- 
lancholy. I  have  fo  far  indulged  my  felf  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  fet 
apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  executing  of  it.  The  walls  are  co- 
vered with  Ivy  inlkad  of  \'ines.  The  laurel,  the  hornbeam,  and  the 
holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plants  of  the  fame  nature,  grow  fo 
thick  in  it,  that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  fcene.  The  glowing 
redncfs  of  the  berries,  with  which  they  are  hung  at  this  time,  vies  with 
the  verdure  of  their  leaves,  and  arc  apt  to  infpire  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holder with  that  vernal  delight  which  you  have  fomewhere  taken  notice 
of  in  your  former  papers.  It  is  very  pleafant,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fee 
the  feveral  kinds  of  birds  retiring  into  this  little  green  fpot,  and  enjoying 
themfclves  among  the  branches  and  foliage,  when  my  great  garden,  which 
I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  afford  a  lingle  leaf  for  their 
flieirer. 

You  mull:  know,  Sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  pleafure  which  we  take  in 
a  garden,  as  one  of  the  moft  innocent  dehghts  in  human  life,  A  garden 
was  the  habitation  of  our  firfl  Parents  before  the  Fall.  It  is  naturally  apt 
to  fill  the  mind  with  calmnefs  and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbu- 
lent paflions  at  reft.  It  gives  us  a  great  infight  into  the  contrivance  and 
wifdom  of  Providence,  and  fuggefts  innumerable  fubjefts  for  meditation. 
I  cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and  fatisfaftion  which  a  man 
takes  in  thefe  works  of  nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit 
of  mind.  For  all  which  reafons  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  my 
prefent  Letter. 

/  aniy  SIRy  &c. 

Thurfdayj 
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N°  481.        Tburfdayy  September  1 1 . 


Ut't  non 

Compofitm  melius  cum  Bhho  BacchmSj  in  jus 

Acres  procurrunt Hor. 


IT  is  fometitnes  pleafant  enough  to  confider  the  different  notions,  which 
different  perfons  have  of  the  fame  thing.    If  men  of  low  condition 
very  often  fet  a  value  on  things,  which  are  not  prized  by  thofe  who 
are  in  a  higher  Itation  of  hfe,  there  are  many  things  thefe  elteem  which 
are  in  no  vahie  among  perfons  of  an  inferior  rarik.     Common  people  are, 
in  particular,  very  much  altoniflied,  when  they  hear  of  thofe  folemn  con- 
tefis  and  debates,  which  are  made  among  the  Great  upon  the  p.inftilio's 
of  a  public  ceremony  ;   and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  bufinefs  ot  confe- 
quence  fhould  be  retarded  by  thofe  little  circumltances,  which  they  re- 
prefent  to  themfelves  as  trifling  and  infigniticant.    I  am  mightily  pleafed 
with  a  porter's  deciiion  in  one  of  Mr.  Southerns  Plays,  which  is  found- 
ed upon  that  fine  dillrefs  of  a  virtuous  woman's  marrying  a  fecond  hus- 
band, while  her  firll  was  yet  living.     The  firft  husband,  who  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  dead,  returning  to  his  houfe  after  a  long  abfence,  raifes  a 
noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part  of  the  Play.     In  the  mean  while,  the 
nurfe  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties  that  would  enfue  in 
fuch  a-  cafe,  honeil:  Sampfon  thinks  the  matter  may  be  eafily  decided,  and 
folves  it  very  judicioufly,  by  the  old  proverb,  that  if  his  firfl  mafter  be  ftill 
living,  The  man  muji  have  bis  mare  again.     There  is  nothing  in  my  time 
which  has  fo  much  furprized  and  confounded  the  greateft  part  of  my 
honeff  countrymen,  as  the  prefent  controverfy  between  Count  Rechteren 
and  Monfieur  Mejhager^  which  employs  the  wife  heads  of  fo  many  na- 
tions, and  holds  all  the  affairs  o^  Europe  in  fufpence. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  Coffee-houfe  yeflerday,  and  lending  an  ear  to 
the  next  table,  which  was  encompaifed  with  a  circle  of  inferior  politi- 
cians, one  of  them,    after  having  read  over  the  news  very  attentively, 

broke 
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broke  out  into  the  following  remarks.  I  am  afraid,  fays  he,  this  unhappy 
rupture  between  the  Footmen  at  1)trecht  will  retard  the  peace  of  chri- 
ftendom.  I  wiih  the  Pope  may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  Holi- 
nefs  has  a  very  good  hand  at  fomenting  a  divilion,  as  the  poor  Swifs 
Cantons  have  lately  experienced  to  their  coft.  If  Monfieur  ll'hat-d'ye- 
call-hms  domelticks  will  not  come  to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  quarrel  can  be  ended,  but  by  a  religious  war. 

Why  truljs  fays  a  IVifeacre  that  fat  by  him,  were  I  as  the  King  of 
France,  I  would  fcorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen  of  either  fide: 
here's  all  the  bufmefs  of  Europe  ftands  Hill,  becaufe  Monfieur  Alefaagers 
man  has  had  his  head  broke.  If  Count  Reftrum  had  given  them  a  pot 
of  ale  after  it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without  any  of  this  bulUe ;  but 
they  fay  he  is  a  warm  man,  and  does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at. 

Upon  this,  one,  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto,  began  to  exert  him- 
felf ;  declaring,  that  he  was  very  well  pleafed  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our 
chriftian  Princes  took  this  matter  into  their  ferious  consideration ;  for  that 
Lacqueys  were  never  fo  faucy  and  pragmatical,  as  they  are  now-a-days, 
and  that  he  fliould  be  glad  to  fee  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
if  it  might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  publick  affairs. 

One,  who  fat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  feemed  to  be  in  the 
intereils  of  the  French  King,  told  them,  that  they  did  not  take  the  mat- 
ter right,  for  that  his  mod  chriffian  Majefty  did  not  refent  this  matter  be- 
caufe it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monfieur  Mefnager's  footmen ;  for,  fays 
he,  what  are  Monfieur  Mefnager's  footmen  to  him  ?  but  becaufe  it  was 
done  to  his  fubjeds.  Now,  fays  he,  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very 
odd  for  a  fubjeft  of  France  to  have  a  bloody  nofe,  and  his  Sovereign  not 
to  take  notice  of  it.  He  is  obliged  in  honour  to  defend  his  people  againfl 
hoftiUties;  and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  fo  infolent  to  a  crowned  Head,  as, 
in  any  wife,  to  cuff  or  kick  thofe  who  are  under  his  proteftion,  I  think 
he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it. 

This  diftindion  fet  the  controverfy  upon  a  new  foot,  and  feemed  to 
be  very  well  approved  by  moil  that  heard  it,  till  aUttle  warm  fellow,  who 
declared  himfelf  a  friend  to  the  houfe  of  Auftriay  fell  moft  unmercifully 
upon  his  Gallick  Majefty,  as  encouraging  his  fubjefts  to  make  mouths  at 
their  betters,  and  afterwards  skreening  them  from  the  puniflimcnt  that 
was  due  to  their  infolence.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  French  na- 
tion was  fo  addided  to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not  a  flop  put  to  it  at 
the  general  Congrefs,  there  would  be  no  walking  the  ftreets  for  them  in 
a  time  of  peace,  efpecially  if  they  continued  matters  of  the  IVefi-Indies. 

Vol.  III.  Ffff  The 
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The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  declaring,  that  if 
the  Allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would  oblige  the  French  King  to  burn 
his  gallies,  and  tolerate  the  proteltant  religion  in  his  dominions,  before 
he  would  fheath  his  fword.  He  concluded  with  calling  Monfieur  Mef- 
nager  an  infignificant  prig. 

The  difpute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and  one  does  not  know 
where  it  would  have  ended,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about  one  and  twen- 
ty, who  feems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  the  law,  taken 
the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  neither  Count 
Rechteren  nor  Monfieur  Mefnager  had  behaved  themfelvcs  right  in  this 
affair.  Count  Rechteren,  fays  he,  fliould  have  made  alfidavit  that  his  fer- 
vants  had  been  affronted,  and  then  Monfieur  Mefnager  viould  have  done 
him  juftice,  by  taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or  fome  other  way 
that  he  might  have  thought  the  mod  proper ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  man 
makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains. 
Then  again,  as  for  Monfieur  Mefnager,  upon  his  fervant's  being  beaten, 
why  1  he  might  have  had  his  ad  ion  of  affault  and  battery.  But  as  the  cafe 
now  ftands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought  to  bring  it 
to  Referees. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but  I  muft  confefs  with 
little  edification ;  for  all  I  could  learn  at  lait  from  thefe  honeft  Gentle- 
men, was,  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for  fuch 
heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 


N°  482.      Friday -i  September  12. 

Florifens  ut  apes  in  falubus  omnia  hhant^  Lucr. 


WHEN  I  have  publiflied  any  fingle  paper  that  falls  in  with  the 
popular  tafl;e,  and  pleafes  more  than  ordinary,  it  always  brings 
me  in  a  great  return  of  letters.     My  Tuefday\  difcourfe,  where- 
inlgave  feveral  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Henpeck'dy  has  alrea- 
dy produced  me  very  many  correfpondents ;  the  reafon  I  cannot  guefs  at, 
uniefs  it  be  that  fuch  a  difcourfe  is  of  general  ufe,  and  every  married  man's 

money. 
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money.  An  honefl  tradefman,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Cheapfide^  fends 
me  thanks  in  the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet  as  often  as  their 
wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  Iky  together  till  they  are  fent  for  home. 
He  informs  me,  that  my  paper  has  adminiftred  great  confolation  to  their 
whole  Club,  and  defues  me  to  give  fome  further  account  of  Socrates^  and 
to  acquaint  them  in  whofe  reign  he  lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or 
courtier,  whether  he  buried  Xaniippe^  with  many  other  particulars:  for 
that  by  his  fayings  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wife  man,  and  a  good 
chriftian.  Another,  who  writes  himfelf  Benjamm  Bamboo^  tells  me,  that 
being  coupled  with  a  ihrevv,  he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her  by  fuch 
lawful  means  as  thofe  which  I  mentioned  in  my  lalt  Tucjdays  paper,  and 
that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further  than  Braxton  allows  in  thofe 
cafes ;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  refolved  to  bear  it  like  a  man  of 
temper  and  learning,  and  confider  her  only  as  one  who  lives  in  his  houfe 
to  teach  him  Philofophy.  Tom  'Dapper-mit  fays,  that  he  agrees  with  me 
in  that  whole  difcourfe,  excepting  only  the  lalt  fcntence,  where  I  affirm 
the  married  Itate  to  be  cither  a  Heaven  or  a  Hell.  Tom  has  been  at  the 
charge  of  a  penny  upon  this  occafion,  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  experience 
it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  that  middle  kind  of  Hate 
commonly  knov\'n  by  the  name  of  Turgatojy. 

The  fur  fex  have  likcwife  obliged  me  with  their  refleftions  upon  the 
fame  difcourfe.  A  Lady,  who  calls  her  felf  Euterpe^  and  feems  a  woman 
of  letters,  asks  me  whether  I  am  for  ellablilhing  the  Salick  law  in  every 
family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a  woman  who  has  difcretion  and  learn- 
ing ihould  fit  at  the  helm,  when  the  husband  is  vx  eak  and  illiterate?  Ano- 
ther, of  a  quite  contrary  charader,  fubfcribes  her  felf  Xant'tppe^  and  tells 
mc,  that  ihe  follows  the  example  of  her  name-fake  ;  for  being  married 
to  a  bookiih  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  Ihe  is  forced  to 
take  their  afifairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  fpirit  him  up  now  and  then, 
that  he  may  not  grow  mully,  and  unfit  for  converfation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  fome  letters  which  are  come  to  my  hands  up- 
on this  occafion,  I  Ihall  publifh  one  of  them  at  large. 

Mr.  Spe  c  tat  or, 
CC  \^OU  have  given  us  a  lively  pidure  of  that  kind  of  husband  who 
"  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the  Henpeck'd  ;  but  I  do  not 
"  remember  that  you  have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the  quite  dif* 
"  ferent  charader,  and  who,  in  feveral  places  of  England^  goes  by  the 
"  name  of  a  Cot-quean.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  joined  for  life  with 

F  f  f  f  1  «'one 
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"  one  of  this  charafter,  who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman  than  I  am.  He 
"  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till  fhe  had  made 
"  him  as  good  an  houfewife  as  her  felf.  He  could  preferve  apricocks, 
"  and  make  jellies,  before  he  had  been  two  years  out  of  the  nurfery. 
"  He  was  never  fuffered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold :  when 
«  he  ihould  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother's  fide 
«  learning  how  to  feafon  it,  or  put  it  in  cruft ;  and  was  making  paper- 
"  boats  with  his  fifters,  at  an  age  when  other  young  Gentlemen  are  crof- 
"  fmg  the  feas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  He  has  the  whiteft 
"  hand  that  you  ever  faw  in  your  life,  and  raifes  paf te  better  than  any  woman 
*'  in  England.  Thefe  qualifications  make  him  a  fad  husband :  he  is  per- 
"  petually  in  the  kitchin,  and  has  a  thoufand  fquabbles  with  the  cook- 
"  maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  milk-fcore,  than  his  fteward's 
"  accounts.  I  fret  to  death  when  I  hear  him  find  fault  with  a  difh  that 
"  is  not  drefTed  to  his  liking,  and  inftrufting  his  friends  that  dine  with 
"  him  in  the  belt  pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  fauce  for  an  haunch  of  venifon, 
"  With  all  this,  he  is  a  very  good-natured  husband,  and  never  fell  out 
"  with  me  in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over-roafting  of  a  difli  of  wild- 
"  fowl:  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  own  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a 
"  rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harfhly  fometimes,  than  of  fuch  an 
*'  effeminate  bufy  nature  in  a  province  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  Since 
"  you  have  given  us  the  charafter  of  a  wife  who  wears  the  breeches, 
"  pray  fay  fomething  of  a  husband  that  wears  the  petticoat.  Why  ihould 
«  not  a  female  charader  be  as  ridiculous  in  a  man,  as  a  male  charafler  in 
•^'  one  of  our  fex  ?  /  amy  &c. 


N°  483.       Saturday^  September  13. 


Nee  Deus  inter/it^  ntft  dtgnus  v'mdke  nodus 

Incident Hor. 


w 


E  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  aft  of  uncharitablenefs,  than  to 
interpret  the  affliftions  which  befal  our  neighbours,  as  Tunijh- 
ments  and  Judgments.    It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  fuffers, 

when 
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when  he  looks  upon  himfelf  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeance,  and  abates 
the  companion  of  thofe  towards  him,  who  regard  him  in  fo  dreadful  a 
light.  This  humour  of  turning  every  misfortune  into  a  judgment,  pro- 
ceeds from  wrong  notions  of  religion,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  produ- 
ces good-will  towards  men,  and  puts  the  mildeft  conftruftion  upon  every 
accident  that  befalls  them.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that 
fours  a  man's  temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that  fours  his  religion :  people 
of  gloomy  unchearful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malignant  tempers, 
whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  difcover  their  natural 
tinfture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  aftions.  As  the  iineft 
wines  have  often  the  tafte  of  the  foil,  fo  even  the  molt  religious  thoughts 
often  draw  fomething  that  is  particular  from  the  conftitution  of  the  mind 
in  which  they  arife.  When  folly  or  fuperftition  ftrike  in  with  this  natu- 
ral depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power,  even  of  religion  it  felf,  to 
preferve  the  charafter  of  the  perfon  who  is  poflefTed  with  it,  from  appear- 
ing highly  abfurd  and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  Gentlewoman,  whom  I  fliall  conceal  under  the  name 
of  Neme/iSy  is  the  greateft  difcoverer  of  judgments  that  I  have  met  with. 
She  can  tell  you  what  fm  it  was  that  fet  fuch  a  man's  houfe  on  fire,  or  blew^ 
down  his  barns.  Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  Lady  that  loft  her 
beauty  by  the  fmall-pox,  fhe  fetches  a  deep  figh,  and  tells  you,  that  when 
fhe  had  a  fine  face  flie  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glafs.  Tell  her  of 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquaintance ;  and 
llie  wiflies  it  may  profper  with  her,  but  her  mother  ufed  one  of  her  nie- 
ces very  barbaroufly.  Her  ufual  remarks  turn  upon  people  who  had  great 
eitates,  but  never  enjoyed  them,  by  reafon  of  fome  ilaw  in  their  own,  or 
their  father's  behaviour.  She  can  give  you  the  reafon  why  fuch  an  one 
died  childlefs:  why  fuch  an  one  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth: 
why  fuch  an  one  was  unhappy  in  her  marriage :  why  one  broke  his  leg 
on  fuch  a  particular  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a 
back-fword,  rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for 
every  misfortune  that  can  befal  any  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  when  fhe 
hears  of  a  robbery  that  has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that  has  been  com- 
mitted, enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of  the  fuffering  perfon,  than  on  that  of 
the  thief  or  the  affafTm.  in  ihort,  fhe  is  fo  good  a  chriftian,  that  whate- 
ver happens  to  her  felf  is  a  tryal,  and  whatever  happens  to  her  neighbours 
is  a  judgment. 

The  very  defcription  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  Hfe,  is  fufficient  to  ex- 
pofe  it ;  but  when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  llile,  it  is  very  apt 

to 
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to  amufe  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  Reader.  Herodotus  and  Tlutarch 
very  often  apply  their  judgments  as  impertinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have 
before  mentioned,  though  their  manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly 
it  felf  appear  venerable.  Indeed,  moft  hiftorians,  as  well  chriftian  as  pa- 
gan, have  fallen  into  this  idle  fuperflition,  and  fpoken  of  ill  fuccefs,  un- 
forefeen  difallers,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  fe- 
crets  of  providence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that  private  conduft  by 
which  the  world  is  governed.  One  would  think  leveral  of  our  own  hi- 
ftorians in  particular  had  many  revelations  of  this  kind  made  to  them. 
Our  old  Englifh  Monks  feldom  let  any  of  their  Kings  depart  in  peace, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  diminilh  the  power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ec- 
clefiallicks  were  in  thofe  times  pofTeffed.  JVilliam  the  Conqueror^  race 
generally  found  their  Judgments  in  the  Neiso  Foreji,  where  their  father 
had  pulled  down  churches  and  monalteries.  In  iliort,  read  one  of  the 
chronicles  written  by  an  author  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would 
think  you  were  reading  ahiitory  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael  or  Jndahj  where 
the  hiftorians  were  aftually  infpired,  and  where,  by  a  particular  fcheme 
of  providence,  the  Kings  were  diilinguifhed  by  judgments  or  bleillngs,  ac- 
cording as  they  promoted  idolatry  or  the  worfliip  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon  misfortunes,  not  ■ 
only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  perfon  on  whom  th^  fall, 
but  very  prefumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is  fuppofed  to  inflid  them. 
It  is  a  llrong  argument  for  a  Itate  of  retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this 
world  virtuous  perfons  are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  perfons 
profperous;  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  ap- 
pears infinitely  wife  and  good  in  all  his  works,  uniefs  we  may  fuppofe  that 
fuchapromifcuousand  undiftinguiihingdiltribution  of  good  and  evil,which 
was  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  defigns  of  providence  in  this  life,  will 
be  rectified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
expeft  that  fire  fhould  fall  from  Heaven  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  provi- 
dence; nor  when  we  fee  triumphant  guilt  or  deprelled  virtue  in  particu- 
lar perfons,  that  omnipotence  will  make  bare  its  holy  arm  in  the  defence 
of  the  one,  or  puniihment  of  the  other  It  is  fufficient  that  there  is  a 
day  fet  apart  for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  re- 
ipedive  merits. 

The  folly  of  afcribing  temporal  judgments  to  any  particular  crimes, 
may  appear  from  feveral  confiderations.  I  fhall  only  mention  two :  firfl, 
that  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  afflidion,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  h^ve  happened  as  a  judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  fome- 

times 
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times  happen  to  men  of  approved  religion  and  virtue.     When  T)'jagoras 
the  atheilt  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian  Ships,   there  arofe  a  very 
violent  tempell ;  upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  a  jull 
judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  fo  impious  a  man  on  board.     T^ia- 
goras  begged  them  to  look  upon  the  reft  of  the  fliips  that  were  in  the 
fame  diih-efs,  and  asked  them  whether  or  no  T)iagoras  was  on  board 
every  vell'el  in  the  fleet.     We  are  all  involved  in  the  fame  calamities,  and" 
fubjed  to  the  fame  accidents ;   and  when  we  fee  any  one  of  the  fpecies 
under  any  particular  oppreilion,  we  lliouJd  look  upon  it  as  arifing  from 
the  common  lot  of  human  nature,  rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fuffers. 

Another  confideration,    that  may  check  our  prefumption  in  putting 
fuch  a  conttrudion  upon  a  misfortune,  is  this,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us 
to  know  what  arc  calamities  and  what  are  bleffings.     How  many  accidents 
have  palTcd  for  misfortunes,  which  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  perfons  in  whofe  lot  they  have  fallen  ?  How  many  difap- 
pointments  have,  in  their  confequences,  faved  a  man  from  ruin  ?   If  we 
could  look  into  the  effefts  of  every  thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pro- 
nounce boldly  upon  bleflings  and  judgments ;    but  for  a  man  to  give  his 
opinion  of  what  he  fees  but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an  unjulUfi- 
able  piece  of  raftinefs  and  folly.     The  llory  of  B'lton  and  Cl'ttobtis^  which 
was  in  great  reputation  among  the  heathens,  for  we  fee  it  quoted  by  all 
the  ancient  Authors,  both  Greek  and  Latiriy  who  have  written  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  may  teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter.      Thefe 
two  brothers,  being  the  fons  of  a  Lady  who  was  Priellcfs  of  Jumy  drew 
their  mother's  chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  folemnity,  the 
perfons  being  abfent,  who  by  their  office  were  to  have  drawn  her  chariot 
on  that  occafion.     The  mother  was  fo  tranfported  with  this  inftance  of 
filial  duty,    that  fhe  petitioned  her  Goddefs  to  bellow  upon  them  the 
greateft  gift  that  could  be  given  to  men  ;    upon  which  they  were  both 
caft  into  a  deep  fleep,    and  the  next  morning  found  dead  in  the  temple. 
This  was  fuch  an  event,  as  would  have  been  conllrucd  into  a  judgment, 
had  it  happened  to  the  two  brothers  after  an  art  of  difobcdience,    and 
would  doubtlefs  have  been  reprefented  as  fuch  by  any  ancient  hiitorian 
who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it. 


TTourfdayy 
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N°  487.         Thurfday^  September  18. 

Cum  projirata  fopore 

Urget  membra  qmesy  et  mens  fine  ponder e  ludit.       Petr. 


THOUGH  there  are  many  Authors,  who  have  written  on  dreams, 
they  have  generally  confidered  them  only  as  revelations  of  what 
has  already  happened  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world,   or  as  pre- 
fages  of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  fhall  confider  this  fubjeft  in  another  light,  as  dreams  may  give  us 
fome  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  a  human  foul,  and  fomc  intimations 
of  its  independency  on  matter. 

In  the  firft  place,  our  dreams  are  great  inftances  of  that  aftivity  which 
is  natural  to  the  human  foul,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fleep  to 
deaden  or  abate.  When  the  man  appears  tired  and  worn  out  with  the 
labours  of  the  day,  this  aftive  part  in  his  compofition  is  ftill  bufied  and 
unwearied.  When  the  organs  of  fenfe  want  their  due  repofe  andnecef- 
fary  reparations,  and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that 
fpiritual  fubftance  to  which  it  is  united,  the  foul  exerts  her  felf  in  her 
feveral  faculties,  and  continues  in  the  aftion  till  her  partner  is  again  qua- 
lified to  bear  her  company.  In  this  cafe  dreams  look  like  the  relaxations 
and  amufements  of  the  foul,  when  fhe  is  difencumbered  of  her  machine, 
her  fports  and  recreations,  when  fhe  has  laid  her  charge  afleep. 

In  the  fecond  place,  dreams  are  an  inftance  of  that  agility  and  perfe- 
ftion  which  is  natural  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  difen- 
gaged  from  the  body.    The  foul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  opera- 
tions,   when  fhe  afts  in  conjunftion  with  a  companion  that  is  fo  heavy 
and  unwieldy  in  its  motions.    But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve 
with  what  a  fprightlinefs  and  alacrity  ihe  exerts  her  felf.    The  flow  of 
fpeech  make  unpremeditated  harangues,  or  converfe  readily  in  languages 
that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with.    The  grave  abound  in  pleafan- 
tries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit.    There  is  not  a  more  pain- 
ful adion  of  the  mind,  than  invention  j  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that 
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eafe  and  aflivity,  that  we  are  not  fenfible  when  the  faculty  is  employed. 
For  inftance,  I  believe  everyone,  fometime  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is 
reading  papers,  books,  or  letters  ;  in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts 
fo  readily,  that  the  mind  is  "impofcd  upon,  and  miilakes  its  own  fugge- 
ftions  for  the  compofitions  of  another. 

I  fhall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  pafTage  out  of  the  Rcligio  Medici,  in 
which  the  ingenious  Author  gives  an  account  of  himfclf  in  his  dreaming 
and  his  waking  thoughts.     JFe  are  fomcwbat  more  than  our  /elves  in  cur 
JleefSy  and  the  Jlumber  of  the  body  feems  to  be  but  the  ivaking  of  the  foul. 
It  is  the  ligation  of  fenfe,  but  tht;  liberty  of  reafon ;  and  our  waking  con- 
ceptions do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  Jleeps.     At  my  nativity  my  afcen- 
dant  was  the  watery  fign  of  Scorpius  :  /  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour 
of  Saturn,  and  I  think,  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.     I 
am  no  way  facetious,   nor  difpofed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardize  of  com- 
pany ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compofe  a  whole  Co?ncdy,   behold  the  a^iovt 
comprehend  the  jejts,  and  laugh  my  fclf  awake  at   the  conceits  thereof. 
Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reafon  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never 
ftudy  but  in  my  dreams ;    and  this  time  alfo  would  I  chufc  for  my  devo- 
tions :  but  our  groffer  memories  have  then  fo  little  hold  of  our  abftraBed 
underjl  an  dings,   that  they  forget  the  jlory,  and  can  only  relate  to  cur  a- 

waked  fouls  a  con fu fed  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  has  pa  (fed — 

Thus  it  is  obferved  that  men  fometimcs,  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure^ 
do  /peak  and  reafon  above  themfelves ;  for  then  the  foul  beginning  to  be 
freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reafon  like  her  /elf,  and 
to  difcourfe  in  a  jlrain  above  mortality. 

We  may  likevi'ire  obferve,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  pafTions  affedl 
the  mind  with  greater  ilrength  when  we  arc  ailccp,  than  when  we  are 
awake.  Joy  and  forrow  give  us  more  vigorous  fcnfations  of  pain  or 
pleafure  at  this  time,  than  any  other.  Devotion  likewife,  as  the  excel- 
lent Author  above-mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manner 
heightned  and  inflamed,  when  it  riles  in  the  foul  at  a  time  that  the  body 
is  thus  laid  at  rcll.  F.vcry  man's  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  mat- 
ter, though  it  is  very  probable,  that  this  may  happen  differently,  in  diffe- 
rent conllitutions.  I  ihall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two  following  pro- 
blems, which  I  ihall  leave  to  the  folution  of  my  Reader.  Suppoling  a' 
man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  miferable  in  his  waking  thoughts, 
and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided  between  them,  whether  would  he 
be  more  happy  or  miferable  ?  Were  a  man  a  King  in  his  dreams,  and  a 
beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  confequentially,  and  in  as  continued  un- 
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broken  fchemes  as  he  thinks  when  awake,  whether  he  would  be  in  reality 
a  King  or  a  Beggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumftancc,  which  methinks  gives  us  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  in  regard  to  what  pafles  in  dreams,  I  mean 
that  innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arife  in  her. 
Were  that  adive  and  watchful  Being  only  confcious  of  her  own  exi- 
gence at  fuch  a  time,  what  a  painful  folitude  would  her  hours  of  deep 
be  ?  Were  the  foul  fenfible  of  her  being  alone  in  her  ileeping  moments, 
after  the  fame  manner  that  ihe  is  fenlible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time 
would  hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  aftually  does  when  Ihe  dreams 
that  flie  is  in  fuch  a  folitude ; 

Semper  que  rel'tnqtii 

Sola  Jibi  femper  longam  incomitata  videtur 

Ire  viam Virg. 

But  this  obfervation  I  only  make  by  the  way.  What  I  would  here 
remark,  is  that  wonderful  power  in  the  foul,  of  producing  her  own 
company  upon  thefe  occafions.  She  converfes  with  numberlefs  Beings 
of  her  own  creation,  and  is  tranfported  into  ten  thoufand  fcenes  of  her 
own  raifing.  She  is  her  felf  the  Theatre,  the  Adior,  and  the  Beholder. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  faying  which  I  am  infinitely  pleafed  with,  and 
which  Tlutarch  afcribes  to  Heracl'ttusy  That  all  men  whilfl  they  are  a- 
"iVake  are  in  one  common  "uvorld  i,  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  ajlecp^ 
is  in  a  world  of  his  own.  The  waking  man  is  converfant  in  the  world 
of  nature,  when  he  fleeps  he  retires  to  a  private  world  that  is  particular 
to  himfelf.  There  feems  fomething  in  this  confideration  that  intimates 
to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfeftion  in  the  foul,  which  is  rather  to  be 
admired  than  explained. 

I  mull  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of  the  foul,  which  I 
have  feen  quoted  out  of  Tertullian,  namely,  its  power  of  divining  in 
dreams.  That  feveral  fuch  divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  que- 
Ition,  who  believes  the  Holy  writings,  or  who  has  but  the  leail  degree 
of  a  common  hiilorical  faith  ;  there  being  innumerable  inftances  of  this 
nature  in  feveral  Authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  facred  and  profane. 
Whether  fuch  dark  prefages,  fuch  vilions  of  the  night  proceed  from  any 
latent  power  in  the  foul,  during  this  her  ilate  of  abltraftion,  or  from  any 
communication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  fub- 
ordinate  fpirits,  has  been  a  great  difpute  among  the  learned ;  the  matter 
of  faft  isj.  I  think,  inconteitable,   and  has  been  looked  upon  as  fuch  by 
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the  greateft  writers,  who  have  been  never  fufpefled  either  of  fuperfli- 
tion  or  enthufiafm. 

I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  in  thefe  inftances  is  entirely  loofe  and 
unfettered  from  the  body  :  it  is  fufficient,  if  fhe  is  not  fo  far  funk,  and 
immerfed  in  matter,  nor  intangled  and  perplexed  in  her  operations,  with 
fuch  motions  of  blood  and  fpirits,  as  uhen  flie  aftuates  the  machine  in 
its  waking  hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  flackned  enough  to  give  the 
mind  more  play.  The  foul  feems  gathered  within  her  lelf,  and  recovers 
that  fpring  which  is  broke  and  weakned,  when  Ihe  operates  more  in  con- 
cert with  the  body. 

The  Speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not  arguments,  they 
are  at  lead  ib'ong  intimations,  not  only  of  the  excellency  of  a  human 
foul,  but  of  its  independance  on  the  body ;  and  if  they  do  not  prove,  do 
at  leall  confirm  thefe  two  great  points,  which  are  cltabliihed  by  many 
other  reafons  that  are  altogether  unanfwerable. 


N°  488.        Friday^  September  19. 


^iant't  ernpta  1  parv't.   ^imt't  ergo 7  oBo  ajfihm.    Eheu /     Hor. 


I  Find,  by  feveral  Letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that  many  of  my  Rea- 
ders would  be  better  pleafed  to  pay  three  half-pence  for  mv  paper, 
than  two-pence.  The  ingenious  T.  JV.  tells  me,  that  I  have  deprived 
him  of  the  belt  part  of  his  breakfaft,  for  that,  imce  the  rife  of  my  paper, 
he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  diih  of  Coffee  by  it  felf,  without 
the  addition  of  the  Spe£fator\  that  ufed  to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.  Ejt- 
genius  informs  me  very  obligingly,  that  he  never  thought  he  fhould  have 
difliked  any  pallage  in  my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two 
words  in  every  one  of  them,  which  he  could  heartily  wifli  left  out,  viz,. 
True  T'wo-pence.  I  have  a  Letter  from  a  Soap-boiler,  who  condoles 
with  me  very  atfedionatcly,  upon  the  nccellity  we  both  lie  under  of  fct- 
ting  an  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  fmce  the  late  Tax  has  been  laid 
upon  them,  and  deliring  me,  when  I  write  next  on  that  fubjed,  to  fpeak 
a  word  or  two  upon  the  prefent  duties  on  caftle-foap.     f3ut  there  is  none 
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Of  thefe  my  correfpondents,  who  writes  with  a  greater  turn  of  good 
fenfe  and  elegance  of  expreflion,  than  the  generous  'Philomedes^  who  ad- 
vifes  me  to  value  every  Spe£fator  at  fix-pence,  and  promifes  that  he  him- 
felf  will  engage  for  above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  ihall  take 
it  in  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewife  come  to  me,  in  great 
quantities,  upon  the  fame  occafion;  and  as  1  naturally  bear  a  great  defe- 
rence to  this  part  of  our  fpecies,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  thofe  who 
approve  my  condud  in  this  particular,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
thofe  who  condemn  it.  A  large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  me  up 
a  very  handlbme  remonftrance,  in  which  they  fet  forth,  that  their  fa- 
ther having  refufed  to  take  in  the  Spe^ator^  fmce  the  additional  price 
was  fet  upon  it,  they  offered  him  unanimoufly  to  abate  him  the  article  of 
bread  and  butter  in  the  Tea-table  account,  provided  the  SpeEiator  might 
be  ferved  up  to  them  every  morning  as  ufual.  Upon  this  the  old  Gentle- 
man, being  pleafed,  it  feems,  with  their  defire  of  improving  themfelves, 
has  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the  Spe£fator  and  their  bread 
and  butter ;  having  given  particular  orders,  that  the  Tea-table  fhall  be 
fet  forth  every  morning  with  its  cuftomary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any 
manner  of  defalcation.  I  thought  my  felf  obliged  to  mention  this  parti- 
cular, as  it  does  honour  to  this  worthy  Gentleman  ;  and  if  the  young 
Lady  Latitiay  who  fent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his  name, 
I  will  infert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  defires  it. 

I  Ihould  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient  that  might  alleviate 
the  expence  which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my  Readers  ;  and,  in 
order  to  it,  mufl  propofe  two  points  to  their  confideration.  Firil,  that 
if  they  retrench  any  the  fmallefl  particular  in  their  ordinary  expence,  it 
will  eafi'y  make  up  the  half-penny  a  day,  which  we  have  now  under  con- 
fideration. Let  a  Lady  facriiice  but  a  lingle  ribband  to  her  morning  llu- 
dies,  and  it  will  be  fufficient  :  Let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a-night 
lefs  than  the  ufual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  SpeBator  without 
detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  Readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of  buying  my 
papers  by  retail,  let  them  have  patience,  and  they  may  buy  them  in  the 
lump,  without  the  burden  of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  Speculations,  when 
they  are  fold  iingle,  like  cherries  upon  the  Itick,  are  dehghts  for  the  rich 
and  wealthy;  after  fome  time  they  come  to  market  in  greater  quantities, 
and  are  every  ordinary  man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a 
certain  flavour  at  their  firit  appearance,  from  feveral  accidental  circum- 

llances 
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fiances  of  time,  place  and  perfon,  which  they  may  lofe  if  they  are  not 
taken  early  ;  but  in  this  cafe  every  Reader  is  to  confider,  whether  it  is 
not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behind-hand  with  the  fafhionable  and 
polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to  (train  himfelf  beyond  his  cicum- 
flances.  My  bookfeller  has  now  about  ten  thoufand  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Volurv.es,  which  he  is  ready  to  publifh,  having  already  difpofed 
of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  rirft  and  fecond  Volume.  As  he  is  a 
perfon  whole  head  is  very  well  turned  to  his  bulinefs,  he  thinks  they 
would  be  a  very  proper  Prefent  to  be  made  to  perfons  at  chrillenings,  mar- 
riages, vifiting-days,  and  the  like  joyful  lolemnities,  as  feveral  other  books 
are  frequently  given  at  funerals.  He  has  printed  them  in  fuch  a  little  porta- 
ble Volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together  upon  a  fmgle 
plate ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  falver  of  Spectators  would  be  as  accep- 
table an  entertainment  to  the  Ladies,  as  a  falver  of  fweetmeats. 

I  lha1l  conclude  this  paper  with  an  Epigram  lately  fent  to  the  writer  of 
the  t!i^(?^<?/'<?r,  after  having  returned  my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  Author  of  it. 

SIR, 

cc  I_TAving  heard  the  following  Epigram  very  much  commended,  I 
"  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of  your  papers  ; 
"  I  think  the  fuffrage  of  our  Poet-laureat  lliould  not  be  overlooked,  which 
"  fhows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper,  whether  the  notion  he 
«  proceeds  upon  be  true  or  fallc.  I  make  bold  to  convey  it  to  you,  not 
"  knowing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your  hands. 

On  the  Spectator,    By  Mr.  TA  T  E. 

Aliufque  et  idem 


Nafceris •  Hor. 

\\J H E N  frjl  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  turned, 
^        Great  Britain  for  her  Cenfor's  Jilence  mourn  d: 
RobFd  of  his  fprightly  beams,  fl?c  VJept  the  night. 
Till  the  Spedator  rofc,  and  blazd  as  bright. 
So  the  firft  man  the  Suns  firji  fetting  vie'ijv'd. 
And  figh'd,  till  circling  day  his  joys  rene'w'd ; 
Tct  doubtful  how  that  fecond  Sun  to  name. 
Whether  a  bright  fucceffor,  or  the  fame. 
So  we  :  but  now  from  this  fufpence  are  freed.. 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  ready 
'Tis  the  fame  Sun,  and  does  himfelf  fucceed, 

Saturday, 
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iBa9t;pf6-«Ta:   fxiya.  (Qiv@^  'D.Ki(tvoTo. 


Horn. 


SIR, 

UPON  reading  your  EjT'iy,  concerning  the  pleafures  of  the  ima- 
gination, I  find  among  the  three  fources  of  thofe  pleafures  which 
you  have  difcovered,  that  Greatnefs  is  one.  This  has  fuggefted 
to  me  the  reafon  why,  of  all  objeds  that  I  have  ever  feen,  there  ib  none 
which  aftefts  my  imagination  fo  much  as  the  fea  or  ocean.  I  cannot  fee 
the  heavings  of  this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a 
very  pleafing  aflonifliment ;  but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempeft,  fo 
that  the  Horizon  on  every  fide  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  float- 
ing mountains,  it  is  impolfible  to  defcribe  the  agreeable  horrour  that  ri- 
fes  from  fuch  a  profpeci.  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  fails  upon  it, 
is,  I  think,  the  biggell  objed  that  he  can  fee  in  motion,  and  confequently 
gives  his  imagination  one  of  the  highelt  kinds  of  pleafure  that  can  arife 
from  greatnefs.  I  mull  confefs,  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  furvey  this 
world  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking  on  the  hand  that  firft  poured  it 
out,  and  made  a  proper  channel  for  its  reception.  Such  an  objeft  na- 
turally raifes  in  my  thoughts  the  idea  of  an  almighty  Being,  and  convin- 
ces me  of  his  exiltence  as  much  as  a  metaphyfical  demonflration.  The 
imagination  prompts  the  underftanding,  and  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  fen- 
fible  objeft,  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither  circumfcri- 
bed  by  time  nor  fpace. 

As  I  have  made  feveral  voyages  upon  the  fea,  I  have  often  been  tofled 
in  ftorms,  and  on  that  occafion  have  frequently  reflefted  on  the  defcri- 
ptions  of  them  in  antient  Poets.  I  remember  Longtnus  highly  recom- 
mends one  in  Horner^  becaufe  the  Poet  has  not  amufed  himfelf  with  lit- 
tle fancies  upon  the  occafion,  as  Authors  of  an  inferior  genius,  whom  he 
mentions,  had  done,  but  becaufe  he  has  gathered  together  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  are  the  moil  apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which  really 
happen  in  the  raging  of  a  tempeft.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  I  pre- 
fer 
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fer  the  following  defcription  of  a  fliip  in  a  ftorm,  which  the  Pfalmift  has 
made,  before  any  other  I  have  ever  met  with.  T/jey  that  go  do'wn  to  the 
fea  injhips^  that  do  bujinefs  in  great  waters :  thefe  men  fee  the  works  of  the 
Lordy  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he  commandeth  and  raifeth  the 
formy  windy  which  lifteth  np  the  waters  thereof.  They  mount  up  to  Hea- 
ven^  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths,  their  Soul  is  melted  becaufe  of  trou- 
ble. They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  Jt agger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
their  wits-end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bring- 
eth  them  out  of  their  dtftreffes.  He  maketh  the  form  a  calm,  fo  that  the 
waves  thereof  are  fill.  Then  they  are  glad  becaufe  they  be  quiet  ^  fo  he 
bringeth  them  unto  their  defired  haven. 

By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  rational,  is  this 
fyftem  of  the  Pfalmilt,  than  the  pagan  fcheme  in  Virgil,  and  other  Poets, 
where  one  Deity  is  reprefentcd  as  railing  a  ftorm,  and  another  as  laying  it  ? 
Were  vvc  only  to  confider  the  Sublime  m  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can 
be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  fupreme  Being  thus  raihng  a 
tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confuiion, 
thus  troubling  and  becalming  nature? 

Great  Painters  do  not  only  give  us  Landskips  of  gardens,  groves,  and 
meadows,  but  very  often  employ  their  pencils  upon  fea-picces;  I  could 
wifli  you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this  fmall  sketch  may  deferve 
a  place  among  your  works,  I  (hall  accompany  it  with  a  divine  Ode,  made 
by  a  Gentleman  upon  the  conclufion  of  his  travels. 

I. 

T  T  Ojy  are  thy  fcrvants  blef,  0  Lord! 
•*■         How  fur  e  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  wifdom  is  their  g'i'.ide^ 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 

II. 
In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  r emotes 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Thro"  burning  climes  I pafs'd  unhurt, 

^nd  breath' d  in  tainted  air. 

III. 
Thy  mercy  fweetned  evry  foil. 

Made  evry  region  pleafe ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 
And  fmootUd  the  Tyrrhene  Jeas, 

IV.  Think, 
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IV. 

Think,  O  my  Soul,  devoutly  think. 

How  with  affrighted  eyes 
Thou  fawft  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rife  ! 

V. 

Confujion  dwelt  in  evVy  face. 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  andgulfhs  in  gul^hs. 

Overcame  the  pilot's  art. 

VI. 

Tet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  fet  me  free, 
Whilft  in  the  confidence  of  pray' r 

My  foul  took  hold  on  thee. 

VII. 
For  tho'  in  dreadful  whirles  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  few  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  fave. 

VIII. 
Thtftorm  was  laid,  the  winds  retird. 

Obedient  to  thy  will; 
The  fea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  fill. 

IX. 

In  midft  of  dangers,  fears  and  death. 

Thy  goodnefs  Til  adore, 
Andpraife  thee  for  thy  mercies paji -, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

X. 

My  life,  if  thou  prefervfi  my  life. 

Thy  facrifice  jhall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  mujl  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  foul  to  thee. 


Friday, 
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/Egntudtnem  laudare^    unam  rem  maxime   dctejlahilem^   am- 
rum  eft  tandem  Phtlofophorum'}  Cic. 


ABOUT  an  age  ago  ic-was  the  fafliion  in  England,  for  every  one 
that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  fandity  as  pof_ 
fible  into  his  face,  and  in  particular  to  abltain  fom  all  appearan- 
ces of  mirrh  and  pleafantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  marks  of  a 
carnal  mind.     The  Saint  was  of  a  forrowful  countenance,  and  gener^illy 
eaten  up  v\  ith  fplecn  and  melancholy.     A  Gentleman,  who  was  lately  a 
great  ornament  to  the  learned  world,  has  diverted  me  more  than  once 
with  an  account  of  the  reception  which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous 
independent  Miniiter,  who  was  head  of  a  college  in  thofe  times.    This 
Genileman  was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the  republick  of  letters,  and 
jult  fitted  out  for  the  Univerlity  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
His  friends  were  refolved  that  he  fliould  try  his  fortune  at  an   eledion 
which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of  which  the  independent  mini- 
fter  whom  I  have  before-mentioned  was  Governor.     The  youth,  accor- 
ding to  cultom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  examined.    He  was  receiv- 
ed at  the  door  by  a  fervant,  who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that 
were  then  in  faOiion.     He  condufted  him,  with  great  filence  and  fcriouf- 
nefs,  to  a  long  gallery  which  was  darkncd  at  noon-day,  and  had   only  a 
fmgle  candle  burning  in  it.     After  a  fliort  {lay  in  this  melancholy  apart- 
ment, he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  where  he  entertained 
himfclf  for  fome  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  till  at  length  the 
head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him,  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a 
dozen  night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  his  countenance. 
The  young  man  trembled ;  but  his  fears  encreafed,  when,  inllead  of  be- 
ing asked  what  progrefs  he  had  made  in  learning,  he  was  examined  how 
he  abounded  in  grace.     His  Latin  and  Greek  itood  him  in  little  flead  ; 
he  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the  itate  of  his  Soul,  whether  he  was 
of  the  number  of  the  Eled ;  what  was  the  occafion  of  his   converfion  ; 
Vol.  III.  Hhhh  upon 
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upon  what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened;  how  it 
was  carried  on,  and  when  compleated.  The  whole  examination  was  fum- 
med  up  with  one  fhort  queftion,  namely,  Whether  he  was  prepared  for 
'Death?  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honefl  parents,  was  fright- 
ed out  of  his  vviis  at  the  folemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  efpecially 
by  the  lail  dreadful  interrogatory ;  fo  that  upon  making  his  efcape  out  of 
this  houfe  of  mourning,  he  could  never  be  brought  a  fecond  time  to  the 
examination,  as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithitanding  this  general  form  and  outfide  of  religion  is  pretty  well 
worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  perfons,  who,  by  a  natural  unchear- 
fulnefs  of  heart,  miftaken  notions  of  piety,  or  weaknefs  of  underftanding, 
love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life,  and  give  up  themfelves  a 
prey  to  grief  and  melancholy.  Superllitious  fears  and  groundlefs  fcruples 
cut  them  off  from  the  pleafures  of  converfation,  and  all  thofe  focial  en- 
tertainments, which  are  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable ;  as  if  mirth  was 
made  for  reprobates,  and  chearfulnefs  of  heart  denied  thofe  who  are  the 
only  perfons  that  have  a  proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  thefe  fons  of  forrow.    He  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
in  duty  to  be  fad  and  difconfolate.    He  looks  on  a  fudden  fit  of  laughter 
as  a  breach  of  his  baptifmal  vow.     An  innocent  jefl  flartles  him  like  blaf- 
phemy.    Tell  him  of  one  who  is  advanced  to  a  title  of  Honour,  he  lifts 
up  his  hands  and  eyes ;  defcribe  a  publick  ceremony,  he  fhakes  his  head ; 
ihew  him  a  gay  equipage,  he  blefTes  himfelf    All  the  httle  ornaments  of 
life  are  pomps  and  vanities.     Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.     He  is 
fcandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  playful. 
He  fits  at  a  chrillening,  or  a  marriage- feafl,  as  at  a  funeral ;  lighs  at  the 
conclufion  of  a  merry  ftory,  and  grows  devout  when  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany grow  pleafant.    After  all,  Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would 
have  behaved  himfelf  very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  chriftianity  was 
under  a  general  perfecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  prefume  to  tax  fuch  charafters  with  hypocrify,  as 
is  done  too  frequently ;  that  being  a  vice  which  I  think  none  but  he,  who 
knows  the  fecrets  of  mens  hearts,  fhould  pretend  to  difcover  in  another, 
where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amount  to  a  demonftration.     On  the  con- 
trary, as  there  are  many  excellent  perfons,  who  are  weighed  down  by  this 
habitual  forrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deferve  our  compaflion  than  our 
reproaches.    I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  confider,  whether 
fuch  a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life,  by  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  an  unfocial  ftate,  that  extinguifhes  all  joy  and  gladnefs,  darkens 
the  face  of  nature,  and  deftroys  the  relifli  of  Being  it  felf.  I 
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I  have,  in  former  papers,  fhewn  how  great  a  tendency  there  is  to  chear- 
fulnefs  in  religion,  and  how  fuch  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  moft 
lovely,  but  the  moil  commendable  in  a  virtuous  perfon.  In  ihort,  thofe 
who  reprefent  religion  in  lb  unamiable  a  light,  are  like  the  fpies,  fent  by 
Mofes  to  make  a  difcovery  of  the  land  of  Ttomife,  when  by  their  reports 
they  difcouraged  the  people  from  entering  upon  it.  Thofe  who 
fliew  us  the  joy,  the  chearfulnefs,  the  good-humour,  that  naturally 
fpring  up  in  this  happy  ftate,  are  like  the  fpies  bringing  along  with  them 
the  clulters  of  grapes,  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  invite  their  compa- 
nions into  the  pleafant  country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  Pagan  writer  has  made  a  difcourfe,  to  fliew  that  the  atheilt, 
who  denies  a  God,  does  him  lefs  diihonour  than  the  man  who  owns  his 
Being,  but  at  the  fame  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard  to  pleafe,  and 
terrible  to  human  nature.  For  my  own  part,  fays  he,  I  would  rather  it 
fliould  be  faid  of  me,  that  there  was  never  any  fuch  man  as  Tlutarchy  than 
that  Tlntarch  was  ill-natured,  capricious,  or  inhumane. 

If  we  may  believe  our  Logicians,  man  is  diltinguiihed  from  all  other 
creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter.  He  has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth, 
and  naturally  difpofed  to  it.  It  is  not  the  bufmefs  of  virtue  to  extirpate 
the  afteftions  of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and 
reftrain,  but  was  not  defigned  to  banilh  gladnefs  from  the  heart  of  man. 
Religion  contrads  the  circle  of  our  pleafures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough 
for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  exercife  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own  nature  fo  far  from  excluding 
all  gladnefs  of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual  fources  of  it.  In  a  word, 
the  true  fpirit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  compofcs  the  Soul ;  it  banidi- 
es  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all  vicious  and  dillolute  mirth,  but  in  ex- 
change fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  ferenity,  uninterrupted  chear  ulnefs, 
and  an  habitual  inclination  to  pleafe  others,  as  well  as  to  be  pleated  in  it 
felf. 


H  h  h  h  2  Saturday, 
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Duns  ut  ilex  tonfa  htpennthus 
Nigra  feraci  frondis  in  Algtdo 
Per  damPia,  per  cades  ab  tpfo 

Diicit  opes  ammumque  ferro.  Hor. 


AS  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  Profeffion,  am  obliged  to  look  into  all 
kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I  conlider  ^vith  fo  much 
pleafure,  as  thofe  who  have  any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in 
their  charafters,  or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reafon  I  have  often  amufed 
my  felf  with  Speculations  on  the  race  of  people  called  Jews,  many  of 
W'hom  I  have  met  with  in  moft  of  the  coniiderable  towns  which  I  have 
palled  through  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels.  They  are,  indeed,  fo  dilTe- 
minated  through  all  the  trading  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are  become 
the  inilruments  by  which  the  moll  diftant  nations  converfe  with  one 
another,  and  by  which  mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  general  corre- 
fpondence :  they  are  Uke  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  which, 
though  they  are  but  little  valued  in  themfelves,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to- 
keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks  of  obfervation,  F 
Ihall  confider  this  people  in  three  views :  firlt,  with  regard  to  their  num- 
ber; fecohdly,  their  difperfion  ;  and,  thirdly,  their  adherence  to  their 
religion  :  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  fhew,  firll,  what  natural  reafons, 
and,  fecondly,  what  providential  reafons  may  be  afligned  for  thefe  three 
remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  numerous  at  prefent,  as 
they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  confidering  the  dreadful  daughter  made  of  them 
under  fome  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  which  hiilorians  defcribe  by  the 
death  of  many  hundred  thoufands  in  a  war ;  and  the  innumerable  maf- 
facres  and  periecutions  they  have  undergone  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all 
Chriftian  nations  of  the  world.    The  Rabbins^  to  cxprefs  the  great  ha- 

vock 
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vock  which  has  been  fometimes  made  of  them,  tell  us,  afier  their  ufual 
manner  of  hyperbole,  that  there  were  fuch  torrents  of  holy  blood  llied, 
as  carried  rocks  of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above  three  miles 
into  the  fea. 

Their  difperfion  is  the  fecond  remarkable  particular  in  this  people. 
They  fwarm  over  all  the  Eaji^  and  arc  fettled  in  the  remotefl  parts  of 
China:  they  are  fpread  through  moll  of  the  nations  ot  Eiirofc  and  Jfri- 
ca,  and  many  flimihes  of  them  are  ertabliHied  in  the  frijl-lndies  :  not  to 
mention  whole  nations  bordering  on  Trcjicr  Joh!i\  country,  and  fome 
difcovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any  credit  to 
their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  rchgion,  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  their 
numbers  and  difperfion,  efpecially  confidering  it  as  perfecuted  or  con- 
temned over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This  is  likeadfe  the  more  re-- 
markable,  if  we  conlider  the  frequent  apoflacies  of  this  people,  when 
they  lived  under  their  Kings,  in  the  land  of  Trojnife,  and  within  light  of. 
their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the  natural  rcafons  for 
thefe  three  particulars  which  we  Hnd  in  the  Jcu^js,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  religion  or  people,  I  can,  in  the  iirll:  place,  attri- 
bute their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their  conltant  employment,  their  ab- 
ftinencc,  their  exemption  from  vv.irs,  and,  above  all,  their  frequent  mar- 
riages ;  for  they  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accurfed  Hate,  and  generally  arc 
married  before  twenty,  as  hoping  the  MeJJUh  may  defcend  from  them. 

The  difperfion  of  the  Je-xs  into  all  the  nations  of  the  cnrth,  is  the  fe- 
cond remarkable  particular  of  that  people,  though  not  fo  hard  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  They  were  always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  they  had 
the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for  which  reafon  they  have  often  been 
driven  out  of  their  old  habitations  in  the  land  of  Tromife.  They  have  as 
often  been  banilhed  out  of  moil  other  places  where  they  have  fettled, 
which  mull  very  much  difperle  and  fcatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them 
to  feek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Belides,  the  whole  people  is 
now  a  race  of  fuch  Merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  profeiFion,  and,  at 
the  llime  time,  are  in  moil,  if  not  all,  places  incapable  of  either  lands  or 
otlices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make  any  part  of  the  world  their 
home. 

This  difperfion  Vv-ould  probably  have  loil  their  religion,  had  it  not  been 
fecured  by  the  Itrength  of  its  conlUtution :  for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a 
body,  and  generally  within  the  lame  cnclofure,  to  marry  among  them- 

felves, 
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felves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not  killed  or  prepared  their  own  way. 
This  Ihuts  them  out  from  all  table-converfation,  and  the  moil  agreeable 
intercourfes  of  life  ;  and,  by  confequence,  excludes  them  from  the  moft 
probable  means  of  converfion. 

If,  in  the  lall  place,  we  confider  what  providential  reafon  may  be  af- 
figned  for  thefe  three  particulars,  we  fhall  tind  that  their  numbers,  difper- 
fion,  and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furniflied  every  age,  and  every 
nation  of  the  world,  with  the  Itrongeft  arguments  for  the  chriflian  faith, 
not  only  as  thefe  very  particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  them- 
felves  are  the  depofitaries  of  thefe  and  all  the  other  prophecies,  which 
tend  to  their  own  confufion.  Their  number  furnifties  us  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  cloud  of  witnefles,  that  attell  the  truth  of  the  old  bible.  Their 
difperfion  fpreads  thefe  witnefles  through  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  ad- 
herence to  their  religion  makes  their  teltimony  unqueftionable.  Had  the 
whole  body  of  Jews  been  converted  to  chriltianity,  we  fliould  certainly 
have  thought  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  that  relate  to  the 
coming  and  hiitory  of  our  Blefled  Saviour,  forged  by  Chriltians,  and 
have  looked  upon  them,  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls^  as  made  many 
years  after  ihe  events  they  pretend  to  foretell. 
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imts  uncts 


Nar'tbus  mdulges- 


PerC 


MY  friend  Will.  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above  this  half 
year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Sj>eifatortZndi 
that  he  would  fain  have  one  of  his  writing  in  my  works.    This 
morning  I  received  from  him  the  following  Letter,  which,   after  having 
reftified  lome  little  orthographical  miftakes,  I  Ihall  make  a  Prefent  of  to 
the  public. 


'Dear 
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1)ear  Spec. 

<t  T  Was,  about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  very  agreeable  young 

«  people  of  both  fexes,  where  talking  of  fome  of  your  papers  which 

"  are  written  on  conjugal  love,  there  arofe  a  difpute  among  us,  whether 

«  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands  in  the  world  than  bad  wives.     A 

«  Gentleman,  who  was  Advocate  for  the  Ladies,   took  this  occafion  to 

"  tell  us  the  (tory  of  a  famous  fiege  in  Germany^  which  I  have  fince  found 

«  related  in  my  hiitorical  Diftionary,  after  the  following  manner.    When 

"  the  Emperor  Conrade  the  third  had  befieged  Guclphusy  Duke  of  Ba- 

"  varia,  in  the  city  of  Hensberg^  the  Women  finding  that  the  town  could 

"  not  hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  Emperor  that  they  might  depart  out 

"  it,  with  fo  much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.     The  Emperor  knowing 

"  they  could  not  convey  away  many  of  their  effefts,  granted  them  their 

*'  petition  ;  when  the  women,  to  his  great  furprize,    came  out  of  the 

"  place  with  every  one  her  husband  upon  her  back.     The  Emperor  was 

"  fo  moved  at  the  fight,    that  he  burlt  into  tears,  and  after  having  very 

"  much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conjugal  affeftion,  gave  the  men 

"  to  their  wives,  and  received  the  Duke  into  his  favour. 

"  The  Ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  ftory,  asking  us,  at  the 
"  fame  time,    whether  in  our  confcienccs  we  believed  that  the  men  of 
"  any  town  in  Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  fame  offer,  and  at  the  fame 
"  conjunfture,  have  loaden  themfelves  with  their  wives ;  or  rather  whe- 
"  ther  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  fuch  an  opportunity  to  get  rid 
"  of  them  ?  To  this  my  very  good  friend  Tom  'Dapper'ss^ity  who  took  up- 
«  on  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our  fex,  replied,   that  they  would  be  very 
"  much  to  blame  if  they  would  not  do  the  fame  good  office  for  the  wo- 
"  men,  confidering  that  their  flrength  would  be  greater,   and  their  bur- 
"  dens  lighter.    As  we  were  amufing  our  fclves  with  difcourfes  of  this 
"  nature,  in  order  to  pafs  away  the  evening,  which  now  begins  to  grow 
"  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable  and  primitive  diverfion  of  QueJlions 
«'  and  Commands.     I  was  no  fooner  veiled  with  the  regal  authority,  but 
*'  I  enjoined  all  the  Ladies,    under  pain  of  my  difpleafure,   to   tell  the 
"  company  ingenuoully,    in  cafe  they  had   been  in  the  fiege  abovemen- 
*'  tioned,  and  had  the  fame  offers  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that 
"  place,  what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  off  with  her,    and 
"  have  thought  mofl  worth  the  faving  ?  There  were  feveral  merry  anfwers 
•'  made  to  my  queflion,  which  entertained  us  till  bed-time.     This  filled 
*'  my  mind  with  fuch  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that  upon  my  going  to  fleep,  I 
**  fell  into  the  following  dream.  "  I 
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"  I  faw  a  town  of  this  Iiland,  which  fliall  be  namelefs,  inveftcd  on  e- 
*'  very  fide,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  fo  ilraiined  as  to  cry  for  quarter. 
"  The  General  refufed  any  other  terms  than  thole  granted  to  the  above- 
"  mentioned  town  of  Heusberg,  namely,  that  the  married  women  might 
"  come  out  with  what  they  could  bring  along  with  them.     Immediately 
"  the  gate  flew  open,  and  a  female  proceflion  appeared,  multitudes  of 
"  the  fex  following  one  another  in  a  row,   and  flaggering  under  their 
"  refpective  burdens.     I  took  my  ftand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemies 
"  camp,  which  was  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  thefe  female 
"  carriers,  being  very  defirous  to  look  into  their  feveral  ladings.     The 
"  firfl  of  them  had  a  huge  fack  upon  her  fhoulders,  which  fhe  fet  down 
"  with  great  care:  upon  the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expefted  to  have  feen. 
"  her  husband  Ihoot  out  of   it,   I  found  it  was  filled  with  China-ware. 
"  The  next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure,  carrying  a  handfome  young 
"  fellow  upon  her  back  :   I  could  not  forbear  commending  the   young. 
"  woman  for  her  conjugal  affedion,  when  to  my  great  furprize,  I  found 
"  that  fne  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her  gallant. 
«  I  faw  the  third,  at  feme  diftance,  with  a  Uttle  withered  face  peeping 
"  over  her  (lioulder,  whom  I  could  not  fufpedl  for  any  but  her  fpoufe, 
"  till  upon  her  fetting  him  down  I  heard  her  call  him  dear  Pugg,   and 
"  found  him  to  be  her  favourite  Monkey.     A  fourth  brought  a  huge 
*'  bale  of  cards  along  with  her;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  Lap-dog;  for  her 
*'  hus,band,  it  feems,    being  a  very  burly  man,   ihe  thought  it  would  be 
*«  lefs  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid.     The  next  was  the  wife 
«  of  a  rich  ufurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold  ;  fhe  told  us  that  her  fpoufe 
«  was  very  old,  and  by  the  courfe  of  nature,    could  not  expeft  to  live 
*'  long  ;  and  that  to  fhew  her  tender  regards  for  him,  fhe  had  faved  that 
"  which  the  poor  man  loved  better  than  his  life.     The  next  came  towards 
"  us  with  her  fon  upon  her  back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatefj 
"  rake  m  the  place,  but  fo  much  the  mother's  darling,  that  fhe  left  her 
"  husband  behind  with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  fons  and  daughters,  for 
«  the  fake  of  this  gracelefs  youth. 

*'  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  feveral  perfons,  with  their  feve- 
"  ral  loads,  that  appeared  to  me  in  this  ftrange  vifion.  All  the  place  a- 
**  bout  me  was  covered  with  packs  of  ribband,  brocade?,  embroidery, 
"  and  ten  thoufand  other  materials,  fufficient  to  have  furnifhed  a  whole 
*'  flreet  of  toy-fhops.  One  -of  the  women,  having  a  husband  that  was 
"  none  of  the  heavielt,  was  bringing  him  off"  upon  her  fhoulders,  at  the 
^*  fame  time  that  fhe  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders-lace  under  her 

"  arm; 
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"  arm ;  but  finding  her  felf  fo  over-loaden,  that  fhe  could  not  fave  both 
*'  of  them,  flie  dropped  the  good  man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle. 
*'  In  ihort,  I  found  but  one  husband  among  this  great  mountain  of  bag- 
"  gage,  who  was  a  lively  cobler,  and  kicked  and  fpurred  all  the  while 
f*  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  faid,  had  fcarce  pafled  a 
*'  day  in  his  hfe  without  giving  her  the  difcipline  of  the  ftrap. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  my  Letter,  Dear  Spec,  without  telling  thee  one 
*'  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream.  I  faw,  methought,  a  dozen  women 
"  employed  in  bringing  off  one  man  ;  I  could  not  guefs  who  it  fliould 
"  be,  till  upon  his  nearer  approach  I  difcovered  thy  fhort  phiz.  The 
•'  women  all  declared  that  it  was  for  the  fake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy 
•*  perfon,  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that 
"  thou  Ihouldll:  continue  the  Spectator.  If  thou  thinkeft  this  dream  will 
"  make  a  tolerable  one,  it  is  at  thy  fervice,  from, 

^ear  Spec,  Thine,  Jlceping  and  wak'tngy 

Will.  Honeycomb. 

The  Ladies  will  fee,  by  this  Letter,  what  I  have  often  told  them,  that 
Will,  is  one  of  thofe  old-fafliioned  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the 
town,  that  flicws  his  parts  by  raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who  has  of- 
ten tried  his  fortune  that  way  without  fuccefs.  I  cannot  however  difmifs 
his  Letter,  without  obferving,  that  the  true  ftory  on  which  it  is  built 
does  honour  to  the  fex,  and  that  in  order  to  abufe  them,  the  writer  u 
obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  dream  and  fidlion. 


Vol.  HI,  I  i  i  i  Friday, 
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Hue  natas  adjke  feptem^ 

Et  toiidem  juvenesj  et  mox  generofque  nurufque. 

^uante  nunCy  habeat  quam  noftra  fwperb'ta caufam.     Ov.  Met. 


SIR, 
^^  '«'T'OU,  who  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  ftory  of  Socrates, 
Y  "  muft  l^ave  read  how,  upon  his  making  a  difcourfe  concern- 
"  ing  love,  he  prelTed  his  point  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  all 
"  the  batchelors  in  his  audience  took  a  refolution  to  marry  by  the  firft 
"  opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married  men  immediately  took  horfe  and 
"  galloped  home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think  your  difcourfes,  in 
"  which  you  have  drawn  fo  many  agreeable  piftures  of  marriage,  have 
*»  had  a  very  good  effeft  this  way  in  England.  We  are  obliged  to  you, 
"  at  leall,  for  having  taken  off  that  fenfelefs  ridicule,  which  for  many 
•'  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have  turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mo- 
"  thers.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  born  in  wedlock,  and  I  do  not  care 
"  who  knows  it :  for  which  reafon,  among  many  others,  I  lliould  look 
*'  upon  my  felf  as  a  mofl  infufferable  coxcomb,  did  I  endeavour  to  main- 
"  tain  that  cuckoldom  was  infeparable  from  marriage,  or  to  make  ufe  of 
*'  husband  and  isoife  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  Sir,  I  will  go  one  flep 
"  further,  and  declare  to  you  before  the  whole  world,  that  I  am  a  mar- 
"  ried  man,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  have  fo  much  affurance  as  not  to  be 
"  alhamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

*'  Among  the  feveral  pleafures  that  accompany  this  ftate  of  Hfe, 
"  and  which  you  have  defcribed  in  your  former  papers,  there  are  two 
«  you  have  not  taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  feldom  call  into  the  ac- 
"  count,  by  rhofe  who  write  on  this  fubjeft.  You  mult  have  obferved, 
"  in  your  Speculations  on  human  niiture,  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying 
«  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power  or  dominion  ;  and  this  r\riink  my  felf 
«  amply  poffeffed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a  family.     I  am  perpetually 

"  taken 
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t'  taken  up  in  giving  out  orders,  in  prefcribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties, 
''  in  adminiftring  juftice,   and  in  diftributing  rewards  and  punilhments. 
"  To  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  Centurion,   /  fay  unto  one^  Go,  and 
«'  he  goeth  ;    and  to  another.  Come,  and  he  cometh  ;   and  to  my  fervant, 
"  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.     In  fhort,  Sir,  I  look  upon  my  famii}'  as  a 
«  patriarchal  fovereignty,  in  which  I  am  my  felf  both  King  and  Priefl. 
"  All  great  governments  are  nothing  elfe  but  clullers  of  thefe  little  pri- 
"  vate  royalties,  and  therefore  1  confider  the  mafters  of  families  as  fmall 
"  deputy-governors  prefiding  over  the  feveral  little  parcels  and  divifions 
"  of  their  fellow-fubjefts.     As  I  take  great  pleafure  in  the  adminiltration 
*«  of  my  government  in  particular,  fo  I  look  upon  my  felf  not  only  as  a 
*'  more  ufeful,  but  as  a  much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  batche- 
"  lor  in  England  of  my  own  rank  and  condition. 

"  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  marriage,  which  has  like- 
"  wife  fallen  to  my  (hare,   I  mean  the  having  a  multitude  of  children. 
"  Thefe  I  cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  bleflings.     W  hen  I  fee  my 
"  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions  which  I  have  made  to 
"  my  fpecies,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  rcHgion,    in  having  produced 
"  fuch  a  number  of  reafonable  creatures,  citizens,  and  chrillians.     I  am 
"  pleafed  to  fee  my  felf  thus  perpetuated  ;   and  as  there  is  no  production 
"  comparable  to  that  of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  having 
"  been  the  occalion  of  ten  fuch  glorious  produftions,  than  if  T  had  built 
"  a  hundred  pyramids  at  my  own  expence,  or  publilhed  as  many  volumes 
"  of  the  fined  wit  and  learning.     In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the  Holy 
*'  Scripture  reprefented   Abdon,    one  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael,   who  had 
"  forty  fons  and  thirty  grandlbns,    that  rode  on  threefcore  and  ten  Afs- 
"  colts,  according  to  the  magnificence  of  the  eallern  countries  ?  how 
«  muft  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice,    when  he  faw  fuch  a  beautiful 
*'  procefiion  of  his  own  defcendants,  fuch  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  his 
"  own  raifing  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  fit  in  my  parlour  with  great  con- 
"  tent,  when  I  take  a  review  of  half  a  dozen  of  my  Utile  bo)  s  mounted 
"  upon  their  hobby-horfes,  and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutoring  their  ba- 
"  bies,  each  of  them  endeavouring  to  excel  the  reft,  and  to  do  fome- 
*'  thing  that  may  gain  my  favour  and  approbation.     I  cannot  queftion 
"  but  he  who  has  blefled  mc  with  fo  many  children,  will  alliil:  my  en- 
"  deavours  in  providing  for  them.     There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to  give 
"  each  of  them,  which  is  a  virtuous  education.     I  think  it  is  Sir  Francis 
«  Bacon\  obiervation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of  children  the  eldcfi:  is 
<*  often  fpoiled  by  the  profpeft  of  an  eftate,  and  the  youngeft  by  being 

I  i  i  i  i  "  the 
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"  the  darling  of  the  parent ;  but  that  fome  one  or  other  in  the  middle» 
**  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regarded,  has  made  his  way  in  the  world, 
*'  and  over-topped  the  reft.  It  is  my  bufinefs  to  implant  in  every  one  of 
"  my  children  the  fame  feeds  of  induflry,  and  the  fame  honelt  principles. 
«  By  this  means  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of  them 
"  may  grow  confiderable  in  fome  or  other  way  of  life,  whether  it  be  in 
"  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade,  or  any  of  the  three  learned  profef- 
«  fions;  for  you  muft  know,  Sir,  that  from  long  experience  and  obfer- 
«  vation,  I  am  perfuaded  of  what  feems  a  paradox  to  moft  of  thofe  with 
"  whom  I  converfe,  namely,  that  a  man  who  has  many  children,  and 
"  gives  them  a  good  education,  is  more  likely  to  raife  a  family,  than  he 
"  who  has  but  one,  notwithftanding  he  leaves  him  his  whole  eftate.  For 
«  this  reafon  I  cannot  forbear  amufmg  my  felf  with  finding  out  a  General, 
"  an  Admiral,  or  an  Alderman  of  Lojidon^  a  Divine,  a  Phyfician,  or  a 
"  Lawyer,  among  my  little  people  who  are  now  perhaps  in  petticoats  ; 
"  and  when  I  fee  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters  when  they  are 
«  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter  my  felf  that  their  hus- 
"  bands  and  children  will  be  happy  in  the  pofleflion  of  fuch  wives  and 
"  mothers. 

«  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps  think  this  Letter  imperti- 
"  nent  ;  but  if  you  are  a  fmgle  man,  you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of 
«  it,  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire  :  Whatever  you  determine  of 
*'  it,  you  may  aflure  your  felf  that  it  comes  from  one  who  is 

Tour  moft  humble  fervanty  and  well-wijher, 

Philogamus.. 


Thurjday,). 
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Nm  habeo  den'tque  nauci  Marfum  augtirem^ 

Non  vtcams  arufpices,  non  de  c'trco  ajlrologosy 

Non  IJiacos  conjeBores^  non  wterpretes  fomnmm  ^ 

Non  emm  funt  it  aut  Jcientia^  aut  arte  divmty 

Sed  fuperjiitioft  vates^  tmpudentefque  kanolty 

Aut  tnertesy  aut  infant^  aut  qui  bus  egejlas  imperat : 

^i  fut  quaflus  caufa  fiSas  fufcitant  fententtaSy 

^u  fibt  femttam  non  fapiunt^  alter't  monflrant  v'tam^ 

^iibus  divittas  pollicentur,  ab  m  drachmam  petunt  j 

De  dtvittis  deducant  drachmam^  reddant  c<fftera.         Ennius. 


THOSE  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more  miferable 
than  bealb,  were  their  hopes  contintd  to  this  hfe  only ;  among 
other  confiderations  take  nouce  that  the  latter  are  only  afhided 
with  the  anguilh  of  the  prefcnt  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very  often 
pained  by  the  rctledion  on  what  is  palTcid,  and  the  fear  of  u  hat  is  to 
come.  This  fear  of  any  future  dtliicukies  or  misfortunes  is  fo  natural  to 
the  mind,  that  were  a  man's  forrows  and  ';'>/iiieiudci  iummed  up  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  it  would  generally  be  founu  that  he  had  fuffered  more 
from  the  apprehenfion  ot  1'  ch  evils  as  never  hip}'cned  to  him,  than  from 
thofe  evils  w  hich  had  really  befallen  him.  To  this  v\  e  may  add,  that  among 
thofe  evils  which  befall  us,  there  are  many  that  have  been  more  painful  to 
us  in  the  profpeft,  than  by  their  acl'tual  prefl'ure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know  what  acci- 
dents may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts 
and  inventions  Some  found  their  prefcience  on  the  lines  of  a  man's  hand, 
others  on  the  features  of  his  face;  fome  on  the  fignatures  which  nature 
has  impreffed  on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand- writing:  fume 

read 
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read  mens  fortunes  on  the  ftars,  as  others  have  fearched  after  them  in  the 
entrails  of  bealts,  or  the  flights  of  birds.  Men  of  the  befl  fenfe  have 
been  touched,  more  or  lefs,  with  thele  groundlcfs  horrors  and  prefages 
of  futurity,  upon  furveying  the  moll  indifferent  works  of  Nature.  Can 
any  thing  be  n;ore  furprizing  than  to  confidcr  Cicero,  who  made  the 
greatell  figure  ,  the  bar,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  outflained  all  the  Philofophers  of  Antiquity  in  his 
library  and  in  his  retirements,  as  bufying  himfelf  in  the  college  of  Au- 
gurs, and  obferving,  with  a  religious  attention,  after  what  manner  the 
chickens  pecked  the  feveral  grains  of  corn  which  were  thrown  to  them? 

Notwithltanding  thefe  follies  are  pretty  well  worn  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  wife  and  learned  in  the  prefent  age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant 
perfons  are  Hill  Haves  to  them.  There  are  numberlefs  arts  of  prediftion 
among  the  vulgar,  which  are  too  trifling  to  enumerate ;  and  infinite  ob- 
fervations  of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and  figures,  which  are  regarded  by 
them  as  portents  and  prod-gies.  In  fhort,  every  thing  propheiies  to  the 
fuperflitious  man,  there  is  Icarce  a  flravv  or  a  rufty  piece  of  iron  that  lies 
in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards,  gypfies  and  cunning-men 
are  difperfed  through  all  the  countries  and  market-towns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, not  to  mention  the  Fortune-tellers  and  Aftrologcrs,  who  live  very 
comforta;  ly  upon  the  curiofity  of  feveral  well-difpofed  perfons  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Wejimhifter. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  Divination,  there  is  none  which  fo 
univerfally  amufes  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have  indeed  obferved  in  a  late 
Speculation,  that  there  have  been  fometimes,  upon  very  extraordinary 
occafions,  fupernatural  revelations  made  to  certain  perfons  by  this  means ; 
but  as  it  is  the  chief  bufmefs  of  this  paper  to  root  out  popular  errors,  I 
I  mult  endeavour  to  expofe  the  folly  and  fuperilition  of  thofe  perfons, 
who,  in  the  common  and  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  lay  any  fb-efs  upon  things 
of  fo  uncertain,  lliadowy,  and  chimerical  a  nature.  This  I  cannot  do 
more  effeflually  than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated  from  a  quar- 
ter of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the  habitation  of  fome  prophetick 
Thilof/tath ;  it  having  been  ufual,  time  out  of  mind,  for  all  fuch  people 
as  have  loll  their  wits,  to  refort  to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for 
their  initruftion. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Spectator,  Moor  fields  ^  OSteb.^.  i-jii. 

(C  X-I A  VING  long  confidered  whether  there  be  any  trade  wanting  in 
"  this  great  city,  after  having  furveyed  very  attentively  all  kinds 
"  of  ranks  and  profeflions,  I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an 
"  Oneirocrttick,  or,  in  plain  Engltjh^  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  For  want 
"  of  fo  ufeful  a  perfon,  there  are  feveral  good  people  who  are  very  much 
"  puzled  in  this  particular,  and  dream  a  whole  year  together  without  be- 
"  ing  ever  the  wifer  for  it.  I  hope  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  of- 
"  fice,  having  ftudied  by  candlelight  all  the  rules  of  art  which  have  been 
"  laid  down  upon  this  fubjeft.  My  great  uncle  by  my  wife's  fide  was  a 
"  Scotch  Highlander,  and  fecond-fighted.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs 
"  upon  one  hand,  and  was  born  on  the  longell  night  of  the  year.  My 
"  chriilian  and  fir- name  begin  and  end  with  the  fame  letters.  I  am  lodgr 
"  ed  in  Morefields,  in  a  houfe  that  for  thcfe  fifty  years  has  been  always 
"  tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 

"  If  you  had  been  in  company,  fo  much  as  my  felf,  with  ordinary  wo- 
"  men  of  the  town,  you  mufl  know  that  there  are  many  of  them  who 
"  every  day  in  their  lives,  upon  feeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  un- 
"  expeded,  cry,  My  T)ream  is  out;  and  cannot  go  to  llecp  in  quiet  the 
"  next  night,  till  fomething  or  other  has  happened  which  has  expounded 
"  the  vifions  of  the  preceding  one.  There  are  others  who  are  in  very 
"  great  pain  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the  circumllanccs  of  a  Dream, 
"  that  made  Urong  imprefiions  upon  them  while  it  lallcd.  In  fliort.  Sir, 
"  there  are  many  whofe  waking  thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their 
"  fleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit  therefore  of  this  curious  and  inquifitive 
«  part  of  my  fellow-fubjcds,  I  fhall  in  the  firil  place  tell  thofe  perfons  what 
"  they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy  they  never  dream  at  all.  In  the  next  place, 
"  I  fhall  make  out  any  dream,  upon  hearing  a  fingle  circumfiancc  of  it ; 
«  and  in  the  lalt  place,  ihall  expound  to  them  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
"  which  fuch  dreams  portend.  If  they  do  not  prel^ige  good  luck,  I  (hall 
"  defire  nothing  for  my  pains ;  not  queft:ioning  at  the  fame  time  that  thole 
♦'  who  confult  me  will  be  fo  reafonable  as  to  afford  me  a  moderate  Ihare 
-♦'  out  of  any  confidcrable  cfiate,  proht  or  emolument  which  I  fiiall  thus 
"  difcover  to  them.  1  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on  condition 
"  that  their  names  may  be  inferted  in  publick  Advertifements,  to  attelt 
"  the  truth  of  fuch  my  interpretations.  As  for  people  of  quaUty  or 
"  others,  who  are  indifpofed,  and  do  not  care  to  come  in  perfon,  I  can  in- 
"  terpret  their  dreams  by  feeing  their  v^'ater.     I  fct  afidc  one  day  in  a 

"  week 
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«  week  for  lovers;  and  interpret  by  the  great  for  any  Gentlewft-  -^  who 
"  is  turned  of  fixty,  after  the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per  week;  with  the 
«  ufual.  allowances  for  good  luck.  I  have  feveral  rooms  e,uA  afiart-nents 
*'  fitted  up,  at  reafonable  rates,  for  fuch  as  have  not  conveniencies  for 
"  dreaming  at  their  own  houfes. 

I  ^  rofhonius, 
^  N.B.l  am  not  dumb. 


7 he  End  of  the  Third  Volume, 
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